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THE  condition  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
and  tlie  following  winter,  presented  little  apparent  pros- 
pect of  success  in  the  next  presidential  election  ;  for  there  was 
aT\  almost  iiTcconcilable  difference  about  men  among  the  Whigs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clay  was  defeated  by  General 
Jackson  in  1832,  and  General  Harrison  found  too  strong  a 
competitor  in  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1836.  Mr.  Webster  had 
never  been  named  as  their  candidate  by  a  national  convention 
of  the  Wliigs  ;  and  his  selection  now  would  have  been  deemed 
both  appropriate  and  expedient,  if  the  tone  of  the  Whig  party 
had  not  been  reduced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  be- 
low the  level  of  a  statesman  of  his  eminence,  experience,  and 
40 
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abiliCeSj '.  *  His  name  was  presented  to  the  country  by  the 
^  "WQiigs'of  Massachusetts,  acting  through  a  meeting  of  the 
•'^/•anaeinbers  of  the  Legislature.  It  had  then  become  apparent 
/••"that  Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  choice  of  a 
candidate  was  reduced  to  a  selection  of  Mr.  Webster  or  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  The  latter,  a  most  respectable  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, was  certainly  not  a  person  to  be  made  President  of 
*the  United  States  on  account  of  his  peculiar  personal  fitness  or 
claims.  But  a  great  political  change  was  at  hand — a  species 
of  revolution — which  was  far  more  likely  to  determine  the  hind 
of  candidate  who  would  be  its  successful  leader  than  it  was  to 
be  originated  and  guided  by  the  personal  qualities  and  force 
of  the  candidate  himself.  The  course  of  the  Democratic  party, 
through  three  administrations,  had  prepared  the  materials  that 
were  to  work  its  overthrow.  It  had  produced  a  universal  de- 
rangement of  the  currency,  a  very  wide-spread  bankruptcy,  a 
feeling  of  discontent,  a  craving  for  reform,  and  a  vague  desire 
for  changes.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  politicians,  who 
determine  the  choice  of  candidates,  were  certain  to  give  great 
weight  to  what  is  called  "  availability,"  a  term  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define,  but  which  implies  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
candidate  for  public  oflice  without  much  regard  to  statesman- 
ship or  fitness,  but  on  adventitious  grounds  of  popularity  that 
satisfy  the  temper  and  demands  of  the  times.  In  the  case  of 
Harrison,  respectable  success  as  a  general  in  the  War  of  1812, 
great  honesty  of  character,  and  the  virtues  supposed  to  be  typi- 
fied in  the  "  log-cabin "  of  his  early  life,  were  the  principal 
causes  which  made  him  again  the  choice  of  the  political 
managers  of  his  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  a  movement  was  made  in  Congress 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister  to  England,  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  Northeastern  Boundarv.  Before  the 
passage  of  any  law  for  this  purpose,  the  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  delegations  in  Congress  united  in  a  recommendation  to 
^  the  President,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  appoint  Mr.  Webster  on  this 
mission,  on  account  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  im- 
portant duty  ;  and  a  general  hope  prevailed  through  the  coun- 
try that  this  appointment  woiJd  be  made.  In  this  posture  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Webster  chanced  to  hear  that  Mr.  Poinsett,  a 
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member  of  Mr.  Van  Bm-en's  Cabinet,  had  expressed  to  the 
President  an  opinion  favorable  to  his  appointment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  intimated  that  the  President  donbted  whethei 
Mr.  Webster's  views  would  be  suflSciently  pacific  in  their  ten- 
dencies. For  the  purpose  of  justifying  Mr.  Poinsett's  favor- 
able opinion,  Mr.  Webster  called  upon  him,  and  read  to  him  a 
memorandum  of  the  course  which  the  minister,  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's judgment,  ought  to  pursue.  Mr.  Poinsett  was  pleased 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  paper,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  it, 
which  Mr.  Webster  gave  him.  It  marked  out,  with  some  de- 
tail, the  mode  in  which  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  to 
a  point  where  a  line  by  compromise  would  be  seen  by  the  British 
Government  to  be  the  only  practical  and  successful  method  of 
adjusting  the  controversy.  It  followed  out  the  steps  of  a  nego- 
tiation in  various  contingencies,  and  closed,  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  treaty,  with  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by 
our  Government,  in  order  both  to  maintain  our  position  and  to 
avert  a  war.  The  germs  of  the  negotiation,  which  afterward 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  were  contained  in  this  mem- 
orandum. It  embraced  the  idea  of  taking  the  assent  of  the 
State  of  Maine  to  a  line  of  compromise,  elaborately  and  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  as  a  necessary  step,  before  the  minister  should 
leave  this  country,  by  an  informal  interview  between  the  minis- 
ter and  the  Governor  and  congressional  delegation  of  that 
State,  in  which  they  should  be  called  upon  to  say,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  whole  subject,  what  conventional  line 
Maine  would  approve.  If  a  minister  had  been  sent,  this 
memorandum  would  have  furnished  all  the  needful  instructions.' 
Soon  after  this  occurrence,  it  was  proposed,  in  Congress,  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  to  have  three  com- 
missioners appointed  on  the  special  mission,  instead  of  one, 
according  to  the  original  plan  ;  but  this  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  and  provision  was  made  by  law,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  saw  fit,  to  appoint  one  commissioner  as  a  special 
minister  to  Great  Britain  to  settle  the  Northeastern  Boundary. 
The  President  made  no  appointment,  but  continued  the  nego- 

'  The  facts  liere  stated  were  given  momorandum   which    he    road    to    Mr. 

to  me  by   Mr.  Webster,   in   1849,   and  Poinsett ;    but  it  has  not  been   found 

were  written  down  at  the  time.     He,  among  Mr.  Webster's  papers  since  his 

at  the  same  time,  showed  to  me  the  death. 
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tiation  in  the  mode  previously  followed,  through  the  resident 
minister,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  brought  nothing  to  pass. 

Mr.  Webster  was  in  Boston  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  wliich  took  place  on  the  3d  of  March,  1839. 
He  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  \d8it  England  at  this  time,  but 
it  was  apparent,  from  what  had  occurred  in  Washington,  that 
he  would  not  be  asked  to  go  there  in  a  public  capacity.  Writ- 
ing to  an  American  friend,  in  London,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
he  said : 

*'  The  Maine  business  is  now  all  quiet.  Nothing  of  a  disturbing  char- 
acter will  take  place  in  that  quarter  until  the  two  Governments  shall  have 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  bringing  the  pending  negotiation  to 
a  close.  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  proposition  to  send  a  special 
minister  to  England,  and  the  various  rumors  which  have  been  in  circula- 
tion here  as  to  the  person  likely  to  be  appointed.  For  myself,  I  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  a  mission,  rather  expecting  to  hear  that,  before  the 
Liverpool  (steamboat)  arrived  out,  an  arrangement  may  have  been  made 
in  London  for  a  joint-survey  of  the  disputed  line,  or  perhaps  for  transfer- 
ring the  negotiation  from  London  to  "Washington.  If  neither  of  these 
things  shall  have  happened,  and  if  England  shall  receive  kindly  the 
notion  of  a  special  mission,  it  will  doubtless  be  dispatched.  I  know  not 
on  whom  the  appointment  would  be  most  likely  to  fall.  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  two  States  directly  interested,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
agreed  on  the  man.  But  party  considerations  will,  doubtless,  have  much 
influence,  and  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  expect  that  I  shall  see  England 
this  year  in  a  public  capacity,  even  if  a  special  minister  should  be  sent." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  this  letter  was  ^mtten,  he  de- 
termined to  pass  tlie  following  summer  and  autumn  in  Eng- 
land. But,  before  he  went  out  of  the  country,  he  decided  not 
to  have  his  name  brought  before  the  next  National  Whig  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Of  course  he  could  go  to  England,  as  a  private  man,  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go  in 
no  official  capacity.  He  could  not  at  any  time  have  set  his 
foot  on  English  soil  without  being  conspicuous,  nor  could  he  be 
received  there  as  a  mere  foreigner ;  for  no  American  of  worth 
and  distinction  is  ever  received  in  England  without  the  feeling 
that  the  race  is  essentially  one.  In  his  case,  this  feeling  was 
certain  to  be  strong;  for  his  training,  his  intellect,  and  his 
etatesmanship  preeminently  evinced  how  great  had  been  the 
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influence  exerted  by  the  laws,  the  letters,  and  the  liberties  of 
England  upon  the  institutions  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  most  fortunate,  too,  for  Mr.  Webster's 
fame,  that  he  was  not  asked  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  under  an  Administration  with  which 
he  was  not  politically  connected ;  and  that  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  do  this  after  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  had  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  personally. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  this  visit ;  and,  as  he  rarely  travelled  without 
being  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  it  was  settled 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  Mrs.  Paige,  the  wife  of  his 
brother-in-law,  should  be  of  the  party.  Miss  Webster  had 
shortly  before  become  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Appleton  Appleton,  a  member  of  the  Boston  family  of  that 
name ;  but,  as  her  father  could  not  consent  to  lose  her  quite  so 
soon,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Appleton  should  follow  them,  and 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  England.  His  yoimgest 
son,  Edward,  then  a  student  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  to  join 
them  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Webster  and  the  three  ladies  em- 
barked at  Ifew  York,  on  the  18th  of  May  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  landed  at  Liverpool.  The  following  letter  was  ^vritten 
the  next  day : 

[to  MR.   EDWARD  CURTIS.] 

♦*  Liverpool,  June  3, 1839. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  have  really  got  over^  and  arc  now  on  this  side. 
Captain  Fayrer  surrendered  his  ship  to  the  pilot  yesterday  morning  (Sun- 
day), at  five  o'clock,  being  then  fourteen  days  and  seven  hours  from  New 
York.  There  never  was  so  tame  a  passage.  Peterson  *  could  have  rowed 
me  over  in  my  boat,  at  least  till  we  got  into  the  Channel.  A  great  part 
of  the  way  we  had  an  entire  calm,  and  ran  through  a  smooth  glassy  sur- 
face. 

"  We  came  to  the  Adelphi,  one  of  the  two  principal  hotels.  The  ladies 
did  not  walk  with  remarkable  elegance  when  they  came  on  shore.  They 
aad  forgotten  to  leave  their  sea-feet  on  board,  and  the  streets  were  not 
quite  wide  enough. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  tavern,  very  plain,  but 
very  comfortable  and  clean,  and  no  show.  Rooms  rather  small,  but  con- 
taining every  thing  you  want,  down  to  a  boot-jack,  shoe-rack,  and  shoe- 

^  His  Marshfield  fisherman. 
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horn.  I  found,  however,  my  fates  pursuing  me,  for,  as  I  drew  aside  the 
window-curtains  this  morning,  I  looked  out  on  a  dark  brick-wall,  distant 
three  feet  I  All  the  agrceabilities  of  the  Polk  concern  ^  immediately  rushci 
upon  me ;  but  then  Mrs.  Curtis,  with  her  jovial  laugh,  came  with  them, 
and  made  full  compensation. 

*^  Liverpool  is  a  place  of  affairs.  It  is  not  distinguished  for  parks, 
malls,  and  public  walks  and  squares.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
not  straight.  The  bricks  are  dark,  which  circumstance  gives  a  dull 
appearance  to  the  city.  The  blocks  of  high  brick  warehouses,  connected 
with  docks,  make  an  appearance  of  great  solidity  and  wealth.  But  the 
docks  themselves  are  the  principal  and  most  striking  thing,  I  think, 
which  I  have  seen.  The  natural  advantages  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  are 
small.  The  Mersey  is  a  little  shallow  river,  and,  at  its  mouth,  the  ocean 
throws  in  great  masses  of  sand,  by  way  of  plea  in  bar.  But  the  tides  are 
very  high ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the  good  people 
have  constructed  these  docks  or  basins,  into  which  ships  come  at  high 
water,  and,  the  gates  being  closed,  there  they  remain,  keep  their  masts 
erect,  and  laugh  at  the  disappointed  ebb-tide.  The  ships  thus  appear  to 
be  not  at  the  wharf^  but  in  the  town  itself.  Indeed,  they  look  like  so 
many  strays  which  have  been  taken  up,  and  put  into  pound. 

*^  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Curtis ;  and  tell  Mr.  Blatchford  I  will 

write  him  from  London. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  "Webster." 

An  affectionate  letter  to  liis  Marslifield  agent,  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Thomas,  describes  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Liver- 
pool to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June  : 

[to  MB.   CHAS.   H.   THOMAS.] 

"  LoxDox,  JwM  9, 1839. 

"  Deab  IlEiraT :  I  must  not  permit  the  Liverpool,  which  is  to  depart  on 
the  18th,  to  return  without  a  line  to  Marshfield,  to  let  you  all  know  that 
we  had  a  most  safe,  mild,  and  rapid  passage — fourteen  days  and  a  half- 
less  five  hours,  and  that  we  have  all  arrived  in  London. 

"  The  sea  was  so  smooth  more  than  half  of  the  way,  that  Peterson  could 
have  rowed  me  along  in  my  boat.  Mrs.  W.  was  sick  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  Mrs.  P.  less  so,  Julia  not  at  all.  And,  with  exception  of  one  day, 
when  the  sea  and  other  causes  laid  me  up,  I  was  fit  for  duty  the  whole 
voyage.  We  have  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  Mr.  Jaudon,  and  are  now  set- 
tled in  our  lodgings,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Hanover  Square.  From  Liverpool 
we  came  mostly,  not  altogether,  on  the  railroad.  We  first  went  to  Chester, 
♦"wenty  miles  from  Liverpool,  the  oldest  town  in  England,  some  of  ita 

'  Lodgings  in  Washiogton. 
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buildings  going  back  for  their  date  to  Saxon  times,  say  the  sixth  or  seyenth 
century.  We  then  stmck  across  the  country  to  the  railroad,  and  by  it 
came  to  London.  The  usual  run  from  London  to  Liverpool — two  hun- 
dred miles — is  ten  and  a  half  hours.  Two  things  have  struck  us  very 
strongly  in  England,  and  I  will  mention  them,  and  they  will  be  the  only 
matters  I  can  now  write  about.  First,  the  agricultural  beauty  and  rich* 
ness  of  the  country.  For  miles  together  the  country  appears  like  a  taste- 
ful garden.  Even  the  wheat-sowing  and  potato-planting  are  all  done  so 
nicely,  the  ground  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  as  people  stamp  butter. 
And  then  there  are  the  deep  green  of  the  fields,  and  the  beautiful  hedges. 
Of  cattle,  in  driving  over  so  great  a  part  of  this  little  kingdom,  I  saw 
many  varieties  and  of  different  qualities.  All  around  Liverpool  the  Ayr- 
shire breeds  abound,  and  they  far  surpass  any  thing  else  I  have  seen.  In 
hundreds  of  flocks  every  one  looks  as  if  William  Sherburne  had  been 
feeding  and  carding  it  for  six  months.  In  parts  of  Cheshire  and  some 
other  places,  I  saw  poor  cattle. 

"  The  other  thing  which  struck  us  is  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  England.  These  old  vast  cathedral  churches,  and  smaller 
churches,  of  all  sizes  and  formS|  which  have  stood  for  ages  and  centuries, 
are  such  objects  as  we  cannot,  of  course,  see  on  our  side  of  the  ocean. 
They  are,  some  of  them,  most  magnificent  and  grand  spectacles.  We  have 
yet  not  seen  much  of  London.  Many  persons  have  called  on  us,  and  we 
are  likely  to  be  busy  enough.  For  the  two  days  we  have  been  here  I  have 
been  poking  about  incog,^  going  into  all  the  courts,  and  everywhere  else  I 
chose,  with  the  certainty  that  no  one  knew  me.  That  is  a  queer  feeling, 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  so  many  thousands,  and  to  be  sure  that  no  one  knows 
you,  and  that  you  know  no  one.  We  are  apt  to  feel  when  we  come  among 
great  multitudes  that,  of  course,  we  shall  recognize  somebody.  But  a 
stranger  in  London  is  in  the  most  perfect  solitude  in  the  world.  He  can 
touch  everybody,  but  can  speak  to  nobody.  I  like  much  these  strolls  by 
mysel£  This  morning  we  are  going  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Eenyon,  where 
we  are  to  meet  Rogers,  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  etc.  Yesterday  I  break- 
fasted with  Sydney  Smith,  long  known  as  the  greatest  wit  in  England. 
He  is  a  clergyman  of  much  respectability.  Among  other  persons  there 
was  Moore,  the  poet.  An  English  breakfast  is  the  plainest  and  most  in- 
formal thing  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in  England,  the  rule  of  politeness  is 
to  bo  quiet,  act  naturally,  take  no  airs,  and  make  no  bustle.  .  .  .  This 
perfect  politeness  has,  of  course,  cost  a  good  deal  of  drill.  Fuss  and 
fidgets  can  be  subdued  only  by  strict  discipline.  We  all  go  to  dinner  on 
Tuesday  where  we  are  to  meet — who  do  you  think  ?  Boz — ^the  ladies  are 
dehghted — they  expect  he  will  look  just  like  Mr.  Pickwick.  As  to  many 
other  things,  dear  Henry,  I  must  postpone  them  to  another  opportimity. 
I  have  had  no  time  yet  to  think  of  any  matters  of  business. 

"  I  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  the  Dr.'a 
family.  This  letter  must  leave  London  on  the  11th.  I  wiU  leave  it  open 
to  see  if  any  one  will  add  a  postscript. 
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"  June  12,  Wednesday  morning. — ^I  have  nothing  to  add,  we  are  all  quite 
well.  Boz  looks  as  if  he  were  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old,  is  some- 
what older,  rather  small,  light  complexion,  and  a  good  deal  of  hair,  shows 
none  of  his  peculiar  humor  in  conversation,  and  is  rather  shy  and  retiring. 
I  have  been  over  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  heard  a  debate.  To-day 
we  are  going  to  drive  out  to  Richmond  Hill.    Adieu  1  write  me,  be  sure, 

quite  often. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"D.  Webster." 

The  Odzette^  in  announcing  his  arrival,  said :  "  We  cordially 
welcome  to  our  shores  this  great  and  good  man,  and  accept  him 
as  a  fit  representative  of  all  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  brethren."  On  the  following  day  the  press  of 
carriages  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  was  almost  unprecedented,  so 
great  was  the  curiosity  to  see  him.  He  became  at  once  such  a 
"  lion  "  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  amusingly  describes  himself  to  be 
in  his  visit  to  London  in  1809,  and  we  may  find  the  parallel 
continued  in  the  modesty  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  atten- 
tions, of  which  his  letters  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea : 


[to  MB.  EDWABD  CUBTIS.] 

''London,  June  12, 1889. 

**  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  have  sent  a  duplicate  of  the  enclosed  to  John  P. 
Healey,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  with  directions  to  have  it  publislied  in  all  the 
Whig  papers.  If  it  should  not  make  its  appearance  in  due  season,  please 
send  him  this.  We  have  been  in  London  almost  a  week,  are  at  the  Bruns- 
wick House,  Hanover  Square,  and  have  as  much  as  wc  can  do  to  see  things 
and  persons.  Our  heads  are  rather  turned  at  present,  but  we  hope  to  get 
right  soon.  I  have  been  into  all  the  courts  and  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  looked  at  most  of  the  great  men,  spoken  with  many  of  them,  and 
find  society  more  free  and  easy  than  I  expected.  Not  that  there  is  not,  aa 
I  presume  there  is,  a  good  deal  of  exclusiveness,  but  the  general  manners, 
when  people  meet,  are  void  of  stifihess,  and  arc  plain  and  simple,  in  a  re- 
markable degree. 

"  To-day  we  are  to  drive  to  Richmond  Hill,  as  the  sun  is  bright  and  the 
day  good  for  prospects. 

"  I  find  myself  kindly  remembered  by  those  I  have  known  in  America. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  Lord  Stanley,  and  others,  have  been  prompt  to  find  us  out,  and 
to  tender  us  all  kinds  of  attention  and  civility.  Denison  is  in  Paris,  with 
his  wife's  uncle.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  is  there  ill.  On  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  he  sent  orders  for  his  coach  and  horses,  coachman  and 
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• 

postilion,  to  come  to  town  and  put  themselves  at  my  disposal  while  I 

remain  in  London*    You  are  prudent  and  private  in  the  use  of  confidential 

letters,  and  therefore  I  may  say,  what  I  shall  say  to  none  but  you,  that  I 

am  already  asked  whether  I  will  have  a  conyersation  with  those  in  high 

places,  on  the  subjects  of  common  interest  to  the  two  countries.    More  of 

this  another  time.    As  yet  I  have  delivered  no  letters  of  introduction,  but 

have  receiyed  many  calls  from  persons  of  consideration.    Adieu  I  I  must 

write  a  word  to  Blatchford.  .  Let  no  packet  come  without  bringing  me  a 

letter  from  you.  ...  I  pray  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 

'*  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  have  received 

and  treated  me  with  great  propriety  and  kindness. 

"  Yours, 

"D.  W." 

[to  MB.   EYEBETT.] 

'*  London,  June  13, 1839. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  only  time  to  say  by  the  return  of  the  Liverpool, 
which  leaves  Liverpool  to-morrow,  that  I  send  a  very  short  letter  for  pub- 
lication in  Boston,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Though 
shorter,  it  is  to  the  efifect  suggested  by  you.  Particular  circumstances  in- 
duced me  to  keep  this  back  till  I  reached  this  side  of  the  water.  Please 
state  this  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 

**  We  are  just  getting  into  our  lodgings  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  but 
have  already  met  many  men  of  distinction,  divers  of  whom  inquired  for 
you.  We  have  seen  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Boz,  Sydney  Smith, 
Hallam,  Talfourd,  and  other  literary  persons,  as  well  as  some  distinguished 
political  characters.  Time  has  not  allowed  us  yet  to  return  many  calls. 
We  find  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  here,  as  well  as  Sir  C.  Bagot,  Sir  S.  Canning, 
Mr.  Anthony  Baker,  etc.,  etc.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  have  also  been  kind  enough  to  remember  us. 

"  You  will  thiuk  it  strange,  but  truly,  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  a 
newspaper  since  I  have  been  in  London.  But  putting  all  I  hear  together, 
I  incline  to  think  that,  though  politics  are  unsettled,  and  the  ministry 
acknowledged  to  be  weak,  yet  no  immediate  change  is  likely  to  take 
place. 

"I  have  so  many  letters  to  write  by  the  Liverpool,  that  you  must 
pardon  a  very  hasty  one  to  yourself,  written  at  an  hour  when  all  London 
is  asleep,  namely,  five  o^clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"D.  Webster." 

[to  MR.   I.  p.  DAVIS.] 

**  London,  June  34, 1839. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  have  now  been  in  London  since  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  and  are  all  quite  well,  and  have  been  busy  enough  in  seeing  things 
and  meeting  persons. 
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'*  It  is  the  height  of  Tvhat  they  call  '  the  season ; '  London  h  fiili,  and 
the  hospitalities  of  friends,  the  gayeties  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  political 
interests  of  the  moment,  keep  everybody  aliye.  We  have  made  many  ac- 
quaintances, and  have  found  those  persons  whom  we  have  known  in  the 
United  States  quite  overflowing  in  their  attentions.  I  have  been  to  the 
courts,  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  judges,  and  attended  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  London  dinners,  however,  are  a 
great  hinderance  to  attendance  on  the  debates  in  Parliament. 

"  I  have  liked  some  of  the  speeches  very  well.  They  generally  show 
excellent  temper,  politeness,  and  mutual  respect  among  the  speakers.  Lord 
Stanley  made  the  best  speech  which  I  have  heard.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed in  Macaulay ;  but  so  were  his  admirers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
speech  I  heard  was  below  his  ordinary  efforts.  There  is  to  be  a  second 
division  to-night  on  the  government  plan  of  national  education.  The  last 
division  on  Lord  Stanley's  motion  resulted  in  a  majority  of  five  only  for 
ministers.  It  is  altogether  uncertain  how  the  vote  will  go  to-night ;  quite 
as  likely  against  as  for  the  ministers.  But,  if  it  should  go  against  them,  I 
do  not  think  any  great  consequences  would  follow.  That  the  ministry  is 
very  weak  in  numbers  is  quite  plain,  and  all  its  members  admit  it,  both 
publicly  and  privately.  Yet  I  think  they  will  go  along  with  an  uncertain 
and  feeble  administration  until  something  shall  occur  cither  to  give  them 
new  strength  or  deprive  them  of  part  of  what  they  now  have,  so  as  to  ^ve 
a  decided  preponderance  one  way  or  the  other.  If  there  were  now  to  be 
a  dissolution,  it  seems  generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  Conserva- 
tives would  be  returned. 

"  A  Conservative  government,  however,  would  hardly  know  what  to  do 
with  Ireland.  It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  that  the 
constituencies  in  Ireland  were  nothing  but  so  many  rotten  boroughs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  I  believe  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
this. 

"Among  the  great  men  here,  Lord  Wellington  stands,  by  universal 
consent,  far  the  highest.  The  publication  of  his  dispatches,  while  it  has 
recalled  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  England's  glorious  achievements, 
has  shown  also  the  unwearied  diligence,  steadiness,  ability,  and  compre- 
hension, vdth  which  he  conducted  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  He  is  admit- 
ted to  have  no  personal  motives,  to  desire  no  ofl5ce,  and  to  seek  no  power. 
The  epithet  which  all  agree  to  apply  to  his  conduct,  is  "  straightforward." 
If  he  were  now  to  die,  he  would  depart  life  in  the  possession  of  as  much 
of  the  confidence  and  veneration  of  the  British  people  as  any  man  ever 
possessed. 

**We  all  dined  last  Saturday  with  Mr.  Bates,  by  whom,  and  by  Mrs. 
Bates,  we  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  attention  and  kindness. 
Julia  has  gone  this  morning  to  Richmond  and  to  Hampton  Court,  on 
horseback.  Mrs.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Paige  are  going  into  the  city  with 
Captain  Stockton,  to  see  St.  Paul's  and  the  other  city  sights.  Tell  Judge 
Story  I  have  not  been  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  who  has  not  spoken  of  him  and 
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praised  his  writings.  If  he  were  here,  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
professional  lions  that  ever  prowled  through  the  metropolis ;  and  tell  Mr. 
Prescott  I  have  not  met  a  literary  man  that  has  not  spoken  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration of  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.'  The  circles  where  I  go  inquire  very 
much  and  very  kindly  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  many  remembei 
Governor  Everett.  .  .  . 

"  We  all  desire  particular  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Davis.  Remember  us 
also  to  the  good  judge.  Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  can.  As  soon  as 
Parliament  is  prorogued,  we  shall  make  excursions  into  the  country.  The 
weather  is  now  very  fine,  warm,  with  showers,  and  the  fields  around  London 
look  delightfully.  "We  have  no  such  deep  verdure,  unless  it  be  in  Rhode 
Island. 

"  It  is  now  the  commencement  or  near  the  middle  of  the  hay  har- 
vest. 

"  Yours,  adieu, 

"Daioel  Webster." 

[to  MR.   KETCnUM.] 

"London,  June  24, 1889. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  three  newspapers,  which  I 
have  just  received,  and  which  came  by  the  Columbus.  We  have  lost 
Virginia,  as  I  expected  we  should. 

"  No  political  change  has  taken  place  here  within  the  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  Some  expect  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  I  do  not ;  a  close 
vote  will  be  had  to-night  on  the  education  subject.  But  its  result,  if 
against  the  ministers,  will  hardly  lead  to  a  resignation. 

"  I  see  much  private  society  among  men  of  all  parties,  and  find  abun- 
dant tenders  of  hospitality  from  many  sources.  There  is  no  foundation, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  newspaper  rumor  of  an  intention  by  the  American 
merchants  here  to  give  me  a  dinner.  I  do  not  think  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  wise.  I  shall  go  into  the  country  as  soon  as  Parliament  breaks 
up,  and  mean  to  be  at  Oxford  the  15th  July,  whether  Parliament  breaks 
up  before  then  or  not. 

"  Please  say  to  Mr.  Blatchford  that  I  met  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  three 
days  ago,  at  dinner  at  Sir  Henry  Halford's,  and  that  the  duke  inquired 
kindly  after  him,  and  was  glad  I  could  give  so  fresh  and  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  him. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  many  sights,  having  been  too  much  occupied 
^vith  seeing  men  to  find  much  time  for  looking  after  things.  I  have, 
however,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  morning  it 
was  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy.  Nothing  strikes  me  like  tliis 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  its  antiquity,  its  grandeur,  and  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  interesting  monuments  which  it  contains. 
We  have  also  been  to  the  Tower.  The  ancient  armory  is  well  worth  see- 
ing, and  the  rooms,  marked  with  the  initials  of  many  well-known  prisoners 
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/4  <tftt^^  f/f  formf^  *<(^,  etat^  a  s^trons^  int^eftt.    Mrs  Websier  £l»  gone 

■•  TbU  (('^^  f^  th*  Kr»si^:oe ;  probabij  letters  br  G.  W.  will  arriTc  be- 

fr/fft  if, 

•^  Yours  trulr, 

•D.  vrr 

''  \\  «4,  My  |//r#j  t/^  Mm,  CnrtiA.'' 


fTO  MR.   EDWARD  CURTIB.] 

'*  Loxiwx,  J«/jf  4, 1839. 

*•  Mr  UKhti  Hfu :  I  have  i^mt  a  Ik>x  to  Bristol,  to  go  by  the  Liverpool, 
f-«/ntffiriiri((  thr;  wortcM  of  a  ci;rtiiin  author,'  for  3Irs.  Curtis;  carriage  is  paid 
fnr  fo  Mm;  Inrnt ;  fn;tf(ht  over  and  duties  you  must  see  to.  As  the  box  is 
^infill,  |»"rh«jm  your  friend  J.  J.  Hoyt  will  not  object  to  your  taking  it  from 
\U*'  Umt  witliout  the  formality  of  going  through  the  custom-house. 

"  A*  fo  th(!  timed  h''re,  they  arc  said  to  be  hard.  Money  is  quite  scarce. 
'Dm'  Imnk  tiilkn  of  raifiing  InU^n^t  to  six  per  cent.  Continental  exchanges 
yr«»t«Tdiiy  were  bml,  and  for  all  tliis  noljody  seems  to  find  an  adequate 
HMitwrti.  Ill  my  own  llflle  mat  fere  I  fihall  not  attempt  to  make  any  stir  at 
|iriw«nl, 

"The  loth  I  uiii  going  to  Oxford  to  attend  the  national  cattle  show. 
I«nrd  H))i'nn<r  Ih  eliiiirman  of  the  Hoci(^ty,  and  will  bo  present.  He  has 
wHHtMi  fVom  tlm  country  to  invite  mo  to  his  house  at  Althorpe.  About 
till*  l^^  of  Augunt  I  tliink  wo  hIuiU  commenco  travelling  to  the  north. 

*•  I  liiivo  bi'on  liero  now  four  weeks,  and  wo  have  seen  very  many  per- 
unui*;  IndiTil,  London  hoBpitalities  have  nearly  overwhelmed  us.  Brpak- 
tu!«tn,  dinncTH,  iind  evening  parties,  belong  pretty  much  to  every  day  of  our 
llv«»*,  The  brtMikfimt  parties  nre  (juito  pleasimt  for  persons  who  have  entire 
leii»un».  The  bri'ukfuHt  Ih  alMUit  ten  and  lasts  till  twelve.  It  is  not  a 
biviikfiiKi  with  cluret,  nHer  the  French  fasluon,  but  a  good  breakfast  with 
tea  and  cH»iroo»  elo,»  nnd  more  (Wh*  fri>m  n'straint  than  a  dinner-table.  I  do 
not  follow  nlght-mving;  what  conu^  in  tlic  way  I  look  at,  but  have  not 
liiuo  to  hunt  at\or  piotun^  etc,  Wwtminstor  Abbey  and  the  Tower  are 
twx*  of  the  U^st  thingjt;  they  hold  such  memorials  of  by-gone  times. 
\  \\\\\  tell  you  how  wo  |vu«s  this  day,  and  let  it  be  an  example.  It 
U  now  olovw\  oVUvk.  Wo  broakfest  at  home  at  nine,  .  .  .  We  came 
vx^ry  lato  Wt  rvoning  fn^m  a  party  at  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Cork's, 
%  |vr!^\n  now  ninotv-four  years  old,  sister  to  General  Moncktoa.  who 
was  with  WoliK  I  wiw  invite*!  to  dine  with  her  ladys^hip  yesterday,  to 
wcot  IaMnI  Holland,  but  w»$  ciigaireil;  but  we  all  went  in  the  evening. 
\X  ell,  to  |M\\Y<\i :  Mis,  Webs^ter  is  writing  up  her  journal — she  writes  as 
jr^v^l  a  jv^umul  a,<  BurcH:  Julia  has  gone  to  tAke  a  gallop  in  the  Park  and 
Kensinirton  i^ anions  wi:h  Mr,  Scaior.  with  Trh"»m  we  viint\i  vo>tej>iaT, 
Mr*,  l^fti^rc  x^i^  grt  r.p  by^an.i'bjr,  iad  a:  i^ro  oViCsrk  we  are  going  to  soe 
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the  clul>houscs,  very  expensive  and  noble  stracturcs,  the  resorts  of  the 
rich  and  the  idle;  having  looked  at  these,  the  ladies  will  go  to  the 
National  Gallery  with  Mr.  Kenyon ;  I  shall  come  home,  go  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Lords  at  four  o'clock ;  stay  tUl  six ;  per- 
haps hear  a  speech  or  two,  especially  in  the  Lords ;  come  home  at  six ; 
dress,  and  go  with  Mrs.  Webster  to  dine  at  Kensington  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  at  seven;  leave  his  house  about  ten;  come  home,  take  up  Mrs. 
Paige  and  Julia  and  go  to  Mrs.  Bates's  to  a  grand  concert,  where  will  be 
a  great  crowd  of  people,  from  royal  dukes  and  duchesses  down,  and  all 
the  singers  from  the  Italian  opera.  Here  we  shall  stay,  taking  in  fruit  and 
wine,  as  well  as  music,  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  To-morrow  forenoon  I 
shall  shut  myself  up,  to  write  letters  for  this  conveyance ;  in  the  evening 
we  shall  dine  with  Mr.  Justice  Yaughan  and  his  wife.  Lady  St.  John. 
There,  enough  of  that.  Send  over  this  trashy  letter  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  as 
I  may  not  find  time  to  write  him. 

^^July  5,  Friday  morning. — There  is  nothing  new,  I  believe,  to-day. 
The  world  talks  a  good  deal  about  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  who  was  alive 
last  night,  but  was  not  expected  to  survive  many  hours.  The  impression 
is  deep  and  strong  that  she  has  been  injured. 

"Pray  make  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Curtis.  Remember  us  also  to 
Dr.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"  Write  me  when  you  can. 

"  Yours, 

"D.  W." 

[to  mh.  ketchum.] 

"  London,  Juii/  5, 1839. 

"  My  dear  Sib  :  Mr.  Hall  seems  to  have  stopped  some  days  at  Bristol, 
or  on  the  way,  as  it  was  only  day  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your 
letter  by  him.  He  left  it  without  his  own  card  or  address,  and  I  have  not 
yet  found  out  where  he  is.  I  hope  to  learn  his  place  of  lodging  to-day, 
and  will  call  to  see  him. 

"  I  have  now  been  here  a  month,  and  my  mind  has  been  so  much  occu- 
pied with  persons  and  things  around  me,  that  I  have  thought  little  of 
matters  beyond  the  Atlantic,  either  public  or  private.  I  have  hardly  seen 
an  American  paper  except  what  you  sent  me.  What  course  I  shall  take 
hereafter,  in  regard  to  political  objects,  is  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  seri- 
ously, and  about  which  friends  must  be  consulted.  The  events  which  are 
likely  to  happen  before  I  return  to  the  United  States,  will  probably  throw 
light  on  my  path. 

"  We  have  been  very  kindly  treated  in  London  by  persons  of  different 
sorts.  Hospitalities  have  been  extended  to  us,  quite  as  freely  as  we  have 
been  able  to  receive  them.  I  have  attended  no  public  meetings.  To  three 
or  four  I  have  been  invited ;  but  on  some  occasions  I  found  myself  under 
previous  engagements  elsewhere,  and  in  regard  to  others,  they  hardly 
seemed  proper,  as  I  thought,  for  me  to  attend. 
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**  I  feci  no  inclination  to  make  any  public  appearance  in  England,  un- 
less some  opportunity  should  happen  to  arise,  as  I  think  it  will  not,  in 
every  way  quite  appropriate.  About  the  15th  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  soon 
after  that  shall  visit  the  North  of  England,  and  perhaps  Scotland.  Further 
than  this  we  have  at  present  no  plans. 

"  Parliament,  it  is  thought,  will  be  prorogued  about  the  Ist  of  August. 
Not  much  more  debate  is  expected  in  the  Commons.  The  arclibishop-s 
motion  on  the  government  plan  of  education  comes  up  to-ni«rht  in  the 
Lords,  and  will,  no  doubt,  bring  on  a  discussion.  Ministers  will  probably 
be  beaten,  and  the  queen  addressed  not  to  go  further  in  applying  sums  of 
money  to  purposes  of  education,  without  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"  There  is  a  practice  in  this  government  which  perhaps  you  have  not 
adverted  to,  and  which  has  occasioned  this  mode  of  proceeding.  "When 
the  House  of  Commons  votes  sums  of  money  to  particular  objects,  the 
treasury  feels  authorized  to  expend  it  on  that  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  forms  of  law.  And  afterward  a  general  law  passes,  sanctioning  such 
payments,  as  matter  of  course.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  a  prospective  appro- 
priation bill  passes,  sanctioning  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  the  House 
of  Commons  may  vote  during  the  iiesBion. 

"  There  are  those  who  think  Parliament  will  be  dissolved,  should  the 
ministers  be  found  greatly  in  the  minority  to-night.  But  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  that  opinion.  If  there  were  a  new  election  at  this  time,  it  is 
very  generally  thought  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority. 

"  The  money  market  is  in  a  bad  state.    I  fear  it  will  be  no  better  with 

you. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  always  yours, 

"  With  true  regard, 

"Daxiel  Webster." 

On  the  18tli  of  July  lie  attended  the  first  Triennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Oxford,  and  dined 
with  a  great  company  of  persons  of  all  classes  connected  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  Earl  Spencer  presiding.  This  was  the 
only  occasion,  I  believe,  on  which  he  made  a  public  address  in 
England.  His  health  was  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer,  in  order 
that  the  assembly,  which  was  a  large  one,  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him.  His  speech,  which,  of  course,  related 
only  to  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  is  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works,  from  a  report  in  the  London 
Times.^  On  his  return  to  London,  ho  wrote  thus  to  Mr. 
Ketchum : 

*  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kenyon,  infra. 
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[to  MB.  KBTCHTTlf.] 

**  JjOXDOV,  Juiy  S8, 1839. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  am  quite  obliged  to  yoir  for  your  letter  by  the  Liv- 
erpool, which  I  received  yesterday.  I  propose  to  send  this  by  the  retiim 
of  the  same  ship.  I  send  you  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Oxford  agricultural  dinner,  and  enclosed  in  the  paper 
you  will  find  a  memorandum  of  some  corrections  in  the  publication  of  my 
remarks.  If  those  remarks  should  be  published  in  New  York,  I  wish  these 
corrections  might  be  attended  to :  some  of  them  are  important.  I  believe 
I  may  say  my  remarks  were  well  received  at  the  time,  and  have  been  read 
with  satisfaction.  I  could  not,  with  decency,  extend  them.  There  were, 
I  knew,  to  be  a  great  many  speeches,  and  I  had  no  right  but  to  a  little 
time.  Besides,  Lord  Spencer^s  remarks,  in  proposing  the  toast,  did  not 
make  a  wider  opening. 

^^  Some  gentlemen  here  are  apparently  desirous  that  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  something  publicly  in  London.  Among  others,  I 
think  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
occasion  in  which  a  foreigner  can  with  propriety  do  more  than  return 
thanks  in  a  very  general  manner.  I  do  not  mean  to  tran9grcss  on  propriety 
for  the  sake  of  talking. 

^*  I  must  say  that  the  good  people  have  treated  me  with  great  kindness. 
Their  hospitality  is  unbounded,  and  I  find  nothing  cold  or  stifi*  in  their 
manners — at  least  not  more  than  is  observed  among  ourselves.  There  may 
be  exceptions,  but  I  think  I  may  say  this  is  a  general  truth.  The  thing  in 
England  most  prejudiced  against  the  United  States  is  the  press.  Its  igno- 
rance of  us  is  shocking,  and  it  is  increased  by  such  absurdities  as  the  trav- 
ellers publish,  to  which  stock  of  absurdities,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Captain 
Marryat  is  making  an  abundant  addition.  In  general,  the  Whigs  know 
more  and  think  better  of  America  than  the  Tories.  This  is  undeniable. 
Yet  my  intercourse,  I  think,  is  as  much  with  the  Conservatives  as  the 
Whigs.  I  have  several  invitations  to  pass  time  in  the  country,  after  Par- 
liament is  prorogued.  Two  or  three  of  these  I  have  agreed  to  accept. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  of  Radnor  have  invited  us,  who  live  in  the 
south,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord 
Lonsdale,  etc.,  who  live  in  the  north. 

"  I  mention  names,  even  in  such  a  way  as  this,  only  to  you  and  Curtis, 
and  a  few  others,  for  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  something  getting  into  the 
papers  on  the  other  side.  This  fear  of  publication  is  a  most  despotic 
restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  correspondence. 

"  I  see  very  few  American  newspapers,  and  therefore  learn  what  is  going 
on  only  by  letters.  I  follow  your  good  advice,  and  say  nothing  in  my 
correspondence  upon  topics  which  now  agitate  people  at  home.  I  am 
more  and  more  content  with  my  own  position  in  regard  to  these  ques- 
tions. 
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"  You  will  write  me,  I  truBt,  by  every  conveyance,  and  believe  me, 

always,  with  regard, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster."* 

The  journey  to  the  north  began  about  the  first  of  August. 
The  course  was  first  through  the  lake  country,  thence  from 
Penrith  to  Lowther  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Lons- 
dales,  and  thence  into  Scotland. 

[to  MB.  TICKNOB.] 

"  LovTHU  Castls,  Augutt  21, 1839. 

"My  dear  Sir:  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  found  time  to 
get  a  snatch  at  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  with  which  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted, and  which  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  yourself  have  so  lately  visited. 
We  thought  of  you  often  as  we  had  *8carboro*  Fell,'  *Helvellyn,'  or 
*  8kiddaw,'  before  us.  We  have  not  run  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  into  the 
details,  with  the  spirit  of  professed  tourists,  but  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  something  of  sublimity  in  it. 
Mountain,  dale,  and  lake,  altogether,  are  interesting  and  striking  in  a  very 
high  degree.  They  are  striking  to  us  who  have  seen  higher  mountains 
and  broader  lakes.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  description  of  the  lakes,  has 
said,  with  very  great  truth,  I  think,  that  sublimity  in  these  things  docs 
not  depend  entirely  either  on  form  or  size,  but  much,  also,  on  the  position 
and  relation  of  objects,  and  their  capability  of  being  strongly  influenced  by 
the  changes  of  light  and  shade.  He  might  have  added,  I  think,  that  a 
certain  unexpected  disproportion — a  sudden  starting  up  of  these  rough 
and  bold  mountains,  hanging  over  the  sweet  and  tranquil  lakes  below  in 
the  forms  and  with  the  frowns  of  giants — ^produces  a  considerable  part  of 
the  eflect. 

"  But,  although  we  have  enjoyed  the  scene  much,  some  things  have 
been  inauspicious.  We  did  not  sec  Wordsworth,  as  he  was  not  at  home, 
and,  although  not  far  o£F,  we  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  wait  his  return. 
We  regretted  this  the  more,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  where  we  met  him  several  times,  and  were  delighted  with 

^  Mr.  Webster's  habits  of  observation  not  so  good  as  Nancy.  London  dinners 
embraced  more  things  than  those  of  any  all  alike.  Extra  professional  cooks  go- 
other  person  whom  I  have  CTer  known,  ing  about,  as  with  us.  Turbot  sells  va- 
While  in  London,  he  made  a  full  list  of  riously  from  5».  to  25«.  a  fish,  according 
prices  of  all  articles  for  the  table,  in-  to  season.  Cod  from  U.  to  2«.  ^d,  a  slice 
eluding  meats,  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  wine,  of  one  pound  or  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
etc.,  etc.  The  paper  ends  with  the  fol-  ter.  Mrs.  Webster  holds  halibut  much 
lowing  memorandum :  "  The  salmon,  gen-  better  than  turbot  or  sole :  she  despises 
erally,  is  excellent :  I  like  it  far  better  the  red  mullet.  House-lamb  is  a  lamb 
than  the  turbot.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poul-  whose  mother  is  kept  on  dry  food :  this 
trv  are  no  better  than  our  own.    Cooks  makes  the  meat  wbite.^' 
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him ;  so  that  we  were  better  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  our  loss  in 
missing  liim  at  Ambleside.  He  had  been  written  to,  to  meet  us  here,  but 
had  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  invi- 
tation. You  will  notice  that  he  has  lately  received  an  LL.  D.  from  Oxford. 
The  same  honor  was  conferred  at  the  same  time  (the  Commemoration)  on 
the  Earl  of  Hipon  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  those  persons  were 
cheered  with  some  heartiness  as  their  names  were  announced,  but  when 
Wordsworth's  was  proclaimed  the  theatre  rang  with  the  most  tempestuous 
applause.  Among  the  Oxonians,  genius  and  poetry  carried  it,  all  hollow, 
over  power  and  politics.  Probably,  too,  there  existed  not  only  high  re- 
gard for  his  private  worth  and  the  good  tendency  of  his  writings,  but  a 
feeling  that  injury  had  been  done  him  long  ago  in  a  certain  quarter. 

"  Nor  did  we  see  Southey.  He  was  married,  as  you  will  have  seen, 
about  two  months  ago ;  and,  though  low  spirits  be  not,  of  course,  the  com- 
mon consequence  of  such  enterprises,  yet,  if  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  be 
good  logic,  his  case  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  has  been  quite 
sad  and  melancholy  ever  since  he  became  the  happy  bridegroom.  Our 
friends  in  London  advised  us  not  to  call  on  him ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not 
at  Keswick.  I  left  your  letter,  hoping  it  might  gladden  his  heart  to  hear 
fix)m  you  when  he  returned.  Finally,  we  have  had  bad  weather  for  our 
visits  here.  Clouds,  mist,  and  pouring  rain,  have  constituted  the  succession 
of  atmospheric  operations.  However,  we  had  great  amends  the  aflemoon 
we  entered  Keswick,  when  the  sun  came  out  in  a  happy  moment,  and 
I)oured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  green  dale  and  the  smooth  lake,  and  showed 
us  Skiddaw,  veiled  only  with  a  transparent  wreath  of  mist  around  his 
brow.  So  much  for  the  country  of  the  lakes,  which  we  have  truly  very 
much  enjoyed. 

"  We  came  to  this  place  on  an  invitation  received  in  London,  and  have 
been  most  hospitably  and  kindly  entertained.  You  know  all  about  Lowther 
Castle.  One  may  safely  say  of  it  what  Mr.  Mason  said  of  his  house  in 
Portsmouth — ^that  it  is  a  comfortable  shelter  against  the  weather.  We  go 
hence  to  Scotland,  not  to  the  tournament,  and  exx)ect  to  see  Mr.  Lockhart 
somewhere  near  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  Our  route  will  be  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh,  perhaps  with  a  little  intermediate  bend  northward,  and  then 
to  London  along  the  north  road.  We  have  not  time  to  see  any  thing  as  it 
ought  to  be  seen.  Yesterday  we  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Edward  and  Mr. 
Appleton  in  London,  by  the  British  Queen. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Make  my  particular  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  the  ladies  desire  to  transmit  their 
regards.  Remember  me,  also,  to  Mr.  Guild  and  Mr.  Dwiglit,  and  their 
families.  Say  to  Mr.  Guild  that  I  do  not  forget  I  am  a  farmer,  and  there- 
fore, look  at  cattle  and  turnip-fields.  This  is  a  bright  day,  and  the  har- 
vest needs  many  such.  For  a  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  shockingly 
cold  and  wet. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  yours  always, 

"  Dan'l  Webstek." 
41 
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[to  MB.  JAUDON,  LONDON.*] 

^  STZxLnro,  September  1, 1880. 

"My  deab  Sib:  We  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Katrine ;  beautiful  objects,  which  we  should  have  enjoyed  more  in 
better  weather.  After  writing  you,  finding  ourselves  at  Glasgow,  Tuesday 
morning,  twenty-five  miles  from  Eglintoun,  it  was  concluded  that  we  would 
drive  over  and  look  on  for  a  Httle  time,  but  not  present  ourselves  as  guests, 
according  to  our  invitation,  for  ball  and  banquet.  We  did  so.  Tou  have 
learned  that  the  whole  afiair  was  spoiled  by  the  rain,  so  that  ball  and  ban- 
quet there  was  none  for  anybody.  We  returned  immediately  to  Glasgow, 
and  thence  by  steamboat  into  the  country  of  the  little  lakes  above  men- 
tioned. I  should  admire  to  go  far  to  the  north  and  see  the  main  frame  of 
the  Highland  world,  but  that  time  and  circumstance  do  not  allow.  We 
go  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow,  and  shall  stay  there  until  I  heai*  from  you. 
It  is  possible  you  may  have  letters  for  us  from  America.  Please  forward, 
if  any.  I  will  call  for  your  communications  at  the  post-office,  Edinburgh, 
as  I  do  not  know  at  what  hotel  we  shall  be. 

*•*•  This  Stirling  is  an  interesting  spot.  The  views  from  the  castle  are 
of  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  valley  through  which  the  Forth  winds  is 
very  rich,  and  you  see  the  course  of  the  river  for  many  miles.  On  the 
north  the  highland  mountains,  on  the  east  Edinburgh  Castle,  distant  thirty- 
five  miles,  present  themselves. 

*'  Remember  us  all  to  Mrs.  Jaudon.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  begin  to 
be  willing  to  get  back  to  London. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  D.  Wkbstbb." 

[to  MBS.  LINDSLET.'] 

**8TXRLiirG,  SccrrLA^'D,  September  6, 1888. 

"  Deab  Mbs.  Lindslet  :  We  have  passed  rather  rapidly  through  some 
of  the  lake  scenery  in  Scotland.  Many  have  seen  this,  and  many  have  de- 
scribed it.  Since  Walter  Scott's  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  all  have  felt  a  new 
interest  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  and  now,  since  steamboats  are  on  every 
lake  and  river  where  there  is  water  enough  to  float  them,  crowds  follow 
crowds,  through  the  whole  travelling  season,  all  along  the  common  track. 
This  takes  ofi"  much  of  the  romance  and  much  of  the  interest.  All  travel 
together,  and  everybody  is  in  a  prodigious  hurry.  The  inns  are  all  crowd- 
ed, the  carriages  are  all  cranmied,  and  the  decks  of  the  steamboats  covered 
with  a  mass  of  men  and  women,  each  with  a  guide-book  in  his  hand,  learn- 
ing what  to  admire  I  The  scenery  in  itself  is  truly  beautiful,  and  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know,  I  think,  how  one  should  travel  in  order  to  eiyoy 

*  A  banker  in  London,  formerly  cash-  *  His  cousin,  wife  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  of 

ier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Washington. 
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it  The  great  majority  of  travellers  only  wish  to  *  get  on.'  The  first  in- 
quiry is,  how  soon  they  can  get  to  a  place ;  the  next,  how  soon  they  can 
get  away  from  it.  They  incur  the  expense  of  the  journey,  I  beUeve,  more 
for  the  sake  of  haying  the  power  of  saying  afterward  that  they  have  seen 
sights  than  from  any  other  motive.  If  I  could  go  through  this  lake  region 
at  leisure,  and  with  one  friend  of  discernment,  taste,  and  feeling,  I  should 
experience,  I  am  sure,  the  greatest  possible  delight. 

**  Tou  leave  Glasgow  in  a  steamboat,  go  down  the  Clyde  fourteen  miles, 
and  then  come  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  a  huge  rock  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
high,  not  connected  with  any  other  high  land,  and  with  a  fortress  at  the 
top.  At  the  base  of  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Leven  or  Leiven, 
and  on  its  banks  the  village  of  Dumbarton.  Here  you  take  a  coach  and 
drive  northward  up  this  little  river  five  miles,  and  then  arrive  at  the  lower 
or  south  end  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  river  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  the 
valley  which  it  makes  from  the  lake  to  its  mouth  in  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbar- 
ton, is  called  the  vale,  or  dale,  of  Dumbarton,  and  is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
From  the  south  end  of  the  lake  you  proceed  northward  up  the  lake,  at  first 
winding  about  among  a  great  many  pretty  islands,  this  being  by  much  the 
widest  part  of  the  lake.  When  you  get  up  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  the  lake 
contracts,  the  mountains  Ben  Lomond  on  your  right  and  Ben  Ima  on  your 
left  press  close  down  to  the  lake,  and  hang  over  it  in  a  very  striking  and 
picturesque  manner. 

"  The  mountiuns  are  not  contiguous  ridges,  but  a  succession  of  distinct 
and  irregular  hills,  rising  sometimes  2,500  or  2,800  feet,  some  of  them  com- 
ing close  down  to  the  lake,  others  receding  frt)m  it ;  some  appearing  to 
stop  your  way,  so  that,  till  you  get  quite  to  their  foot,  you  do  not  see  how 
the  loch  can  find  its  course  any  farther.  The  whole  lake  is  perhaps  about 
thirty  miles  long.  If  you  are  bound  to  Loch  Katrine,  you  stop  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Lomond  on  its  eastern  side,  five  miles  before  you  reach  its  head. 
The  head  of  Loch  Katrine  then  lies  due  east  from  you,  five  miles  distant, 
a  high  mountain-ridge  of  moorlands  intervening.  Over  this  ridge,  there 
being  no  carriage-road,  you  pass  on  a  pony,  and  some  Highlander  carries 
your  luggage.  The  passage  is  no  way  difficult  to  those  accustomed  to  ride, 
but  the  great  rush  of  tourists  renders  it  uncertain  whether  you  will  find 
ponies  ready.  This  is  another  reason  against  travelling  in  a  crowd.  If  I 
were  here  with  any  one  companion,  you  know  we  could  walk  over  the 
mountain  and  moralize  by  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  upper  or  west  end  of 
Loch  Katrine,  you  are  received  into  a  row-boat  and  taken  down  the  lake. 
This  lake  is  narrow,  is  ten  miles  long,  and  I  need  not  say  exquisitely  beau- 
.tiful.  The  brightness  of  the  water,  the  infinite  variety  in  the  slopes  and  in 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  clifib,  crags,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand hues  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  shining  of  an  evening  sun 
on  such  a  various  and  grotesque  assemblage  of  objects,  give  to  the  whole 
scene  an  eficct  not  perhaps  anywhere  to  be  surpassed. 

"  Half  way  down  the  lake,  or  thereabouts,  you  enter  the  *  Trosachs,'  or 
'  bristled '  passage — that  is,  a  passage  made  rough  by  pointed,  high-rising, 
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and  projecting  rocks.  It  is  the  natural  passage  from  the  Highlands  to  the 
Lowlands  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Here  the  lake  narrows  very  much.  On 
the  north  is  Ben  An,  on  the  south  Ben  Venue  (I  take  it,  Ben,  in  Gaelic, 
means  mountain) ;  and  many  others  under  other  names,  not  so  high,  but 
yet  bold,  steep,  and  sharp-pointed,  stand  up  as  if  to  guard  the  pass — a  duty 
which  Sir  Walter  has  assigned  them.  Here  is  EUen^s  Island,  and  here  the 
Silver  Strand — that  is,  some  twenty  rods  of  white  New-England  pond- 
beach,  the  only  specimen  of  that  sort  of  shore  which  I  noticed  on  either 
lake.  In  short,  Sir  Walter^s  description  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Fitz-James  when  he  first  discoycred  it,  is  very  true  and  exact, 
and  hardly  exaggerated.  From  the  foot  of  the  lake,  its  outlet,  called  the 
Teith,  continues  for  a  mile  amidst  a  thick  wood,  and  with  similar  moun- 
tains on  each  side,  and  then  runs  into  a  little  lake,  one  and  a  half  miles  long, 
called  Achray,  and  from,  this  to  a  large  lake.  Loch  Yennachar,  and  so  into 
the  Forth  and  down  by  Stirling  to  the  sea ;  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond 
thus  running  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  those  of  Loch  Katrine  into  that  of 
Forth.    So  much  for  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine. 

^'  LoxDoir,  Septemder  90, 1889. 

"  P.  S. — "  My  deab  Cousin  :  I  wrote  tlie  enclosed  in  Scotland ;  it  is  of 
little  Talue,  but  may  serve  to  prove  my  remembrance.  We  returned  from 
our  northern  tour  yesterday,  all  well.  Julia  is  to  be  married  on  Tuesday, 
the  24th  inst.,  and  wiU  then,  I  suppose,  go  to  the  Continent.  Edward  will 
go  either  to  St  Omer's  or  to  Geneva.  We  have  seen  a  great  many  things 
which  I  hope  to  talk  with  you  about  hereafter,  but,  as  the  steamship  leaves 
Liverpool  to-morrow,  I  have  no  time  to  write  to-day.  Give  my  love  to 
your  husband  and  children,  and  Dr.  Sewall.  Send  for  Charles  Brown,*  and 
tell  him  we  are  all  well.    We  have  taken  our  passage  for  November. 

"  Yours,  afFectionately  always, 

"  D.  Webster." 

The  marriage  of  Miss  "Webster  to  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton  Ap- 
pletou  took  place  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  London, 
on  the  24th  of  September. 

Of  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  England,  I  am 
able  to  present  my  readers,  from  several  sources,  opinions  which 
may  be  said  to  represent  very  diflferent  minds.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  met  Mr.  Webster  at  breakfast,  and,  of  course,  observed 
him  with  characteristic  keenness,  and  as  he  might  be  expected 
to  look  upon  one  who  was  a  noted  "  lion  "  in  London  society ; 
after  which  a  description  would  naturally  come  from  his  pen^ 
clothed  in  the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  express 

*  A  black  serrant,  emancipated  by  Mr.  Webster,  to  whom  he  was  mach  at- 
tached. 
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himself,  and  which  always  amuses  with  its  odd  admixtm*e 
of  what  is  at  once  fantastic  and  strong.  Under  the  date 
of  June  24,  1839,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  this 
country : 

^^  American  notabilities  are  daily  becoming  notable  among  us,  the  ties 
of  the  two  parishes,  mother  and  daughter,  getting  closer  and  closer  knit. 
Indissoluble  ties  I 

^*  I  reckon  that  this  huge  smoky  wen  may  for  some  centuries  yet  be  the 
best  Mycale  for  our  Saxon  Panionium,  a  yearly  meeting-place  of  ^  all  the 
Saxons '  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  from  the  antipodes,  or  wherever  the 
restless  wanderers  dwell  and  toiL  Aiter  centuries,  if  Boston,  if  New  York, 
hare  become  the  most  convenient  *  All-Saxondom,'  we  will  right  cheerfully 
go  thither  to  hold  such  festival,  and  leave  the  wen. 

"  Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  all  your  nota- 
bilities, Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen.  You  might  say 
to  all  the  world,  '  This  is  our  Yankee  Englishman ;  such  limbs  we  make  in 
Yankee-land  1 '  As  a  logic-fencer,  advocate,  or  parliamentary  Hercules,  one 
would  incline  to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all  the  extant  world.  The 
tanned  complexion;  that  amorphous  craglike  face;  the  dull  black  eyes 
under  the  precipice  of  brows,  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces  needing  only  to 
be  Mown  ;  the  mastiff  mouth,  accurately  closed ;  I  have  not  traced  so  much 
of  »ilent  Berserkir  rage  that  I  remember  of^  in  any  other  man.  *  I  guess  I 
should  not  like  to  be  your  nigger  1 '  Webster  is  not  loquacious,  but  he  is 
pertinent,  conclusive ;  a  dignified,  perfectly-bred  man,  though  not  English 
in  breeding ;  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  reception  among  us,  and  meeting 
such,  I  understand."  * 

Turning  from  this  characteristic  specimen  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
peculiar  manner,  the  reader  will  penise  with  delight  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  after 
Mr.  Webster's  death,  by  the  late  John  Kenyon,  Esq.,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  fortune,  and  all  good  culture,  the  friend  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and  of  many  of  tlie 
best  men  of  his  time  ;  who,  though  he  passed  a  long  life  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  great  world  of  London,  and  was  con- 
sequently an  acute  and  somewhat  fastidious  observer,  was,  in 
his  own  nature,  so  full  of  the  "  humanities "  which  he  found 
in  the  great  American  statesman,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
tliey  should  have  liked  each  other  so  well.  Mr.  Kenyon's  polit- 
ical opinions  were  always  liberal : 

^  This  passage,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  published  before. 
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[FB03£  JOHN  KENTON,  ESQ.,   TO  HB.   TICENOB.] 

**  80  DBTONSHnue  Placv,  Lostdoit,  March  18, 1863. 

"  Dear  Ticknob  :  Opportunities  lost  1  Such  has  been  not  your  life, 
but  mine.  I  have  been  led  to  this  exclamation  by  the  circular  which  I 
received  the  other  day  from  our  friend  Daniel  Welwter's  literary  executors, 
your  name  among  them.  For  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  opportunity,  and 
had  little  or  nothing  to  tell.  And  yet  I  saw  more  of  him  than  most  per- 
sons saw  in  London ;  and  not  only  in  London,  but  I  had  the  privil^re  of 
trayelling  with  him  and  his  family-party  during  four  days.  But  I  will  not, 
on  second  thoughts,  speak  of  this  oppoHunity  as  quite  lost,  for  it  enabled 
me  to  know  and  to  love  not  only  the  great-brained,  but  the  large-hearted, 
genial  man ;  and  this  love  I  hare  held  for  him  ever  since,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  such  as  politicians  are  exposed  to ;  and  I  shall  re- 
tain this  lore  for  him  to  the  day  of  my  own  departure.  This  is  something 
to  have  won. 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  about  him  in  his  character  of  statesman.  Partly 
because,  though  I  have  pretty  strong  political  opinions,  I  am  rather  averse 
than  otherwise  to  viva  voce  political  discussion.  But,  still  more,  I  believe — 
because  the  man  was  so  genial,  so  social,  so  affectionate,  so  much  disposed 
to  talk  about  prose  or  verse,  or  fishing  or  shooting,  or  fine  greensward,  or 
great  trees,  and  to  enter  into  common  chat  about  daily  things,  and  all  so 
delightfrilly  and  easily — ^that  there  was,  with  me  at  least,  small  temptation 
to  lead  him  to  graver  topics.  Had  he  been  mere  statesman  or  lawyer  or 
politician,  one  would  probably  have  questioned  him  on  church  and  state, 
as  one  questions  other  somewhat  heavy  persons  of  those  eminent  classes. 
Only  two  matters  relating  to  politics  do  I  at  this  moment  recall.  At  this 
time  England  and  America  were  agitating  the  Boundary  Question ;  and  I 
remember  Mr.  Webster's  telling  me  that  he  had  just  been  conversing  with 
one  of  our  ministers  (I  forget  which  of  them)  on  the  subject,  and  that, 
having  asked  for  a  map,  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  minister  that  a  line 
between  the  American  and  British  dominions  would  be  frilly  equal  in 
length  to  a  line  drawn  between  London  and  Constantinople  (you,  my  dear 
Ticknor,  may  examine  if  such  be  the  fact) ;  and  thence  he  argued  to  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  occasional  aggressions  between  two  wild  border 
populations. 

"  The  other  case  related  to  myself.  I  was  talking,  a  little  sillily  per- 
haps— ^in  style  radical — ^Webster  standing  just  opposite  to  me ;  and  I  well 
remember  his  putting  his  two  hands,  good-naturedly,  one  on  each  of  my 
shoulders,  and  then  calmly  saying,  '  Don't  talk  so.  Depend  on  it,  if  you 
put  the  property  into  one  set  of  hands,  and  the  political  power  into  an- 
other, the  power  won't  rest  till  it  has  got  hold  of  the  property.' 

**  Being  of  our  '  kith  and  kin,'  it  did  not  much  surprise  us  that  he 
should  know  our  public  history  as  well  as  ourselves;  but  I  was  often 
pleasantly  surprised  at  his  out-of-the-way  knowledge  of  our  English 
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families  and  things.  At  the  British  Museum,  I  recollect,  we  were  shown 
a  specimen  [print]  of  our  English  wild  cattle,  from  Chillingham  Park — 
Lord  Tankerville's,  in  Northumberland ;  and  I  observed  that  Webster 
already  knew  all  about  the  breed,  and  the  very  name  of  the  park  and 
its  possessors ;  and  he  knew,  I  heard,  all  about  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
its  monuments. 

'^  Coleridge  used  to  say  that  he  had  seldom  known  or  heard  of  any 
great  man  who  had  not  *  much  of  the  woman  in  him.'  Even  so  that  large 
intellect  of  Daniel  Webster  seemed  to  be  coupled  with  all  softer  feelings ; 
and  his  countenance  and  bearing,  at  the  yery  first,  impressed  me  with  this. 
I  find  this  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book,  a  memorandum  much  more 
ample  than  I  generally  attain  to  :  '  7th  June, — Called  on  the  American 
Webster ;  much  struck  with  him ;  had  fancied  that  he  was  a  powerful, 
bat  harsh-looking  man,  but  found  him  kindly  and  frank.  A  command- 
ing brow,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  seemed  to  respond  to  all 
humanities.  He  deserves  his  fame,  I  am  sure.*  I  have  transcribed  liter- 
ally. This  was  on  a  Friday.  The  next  day  but  one,  Sunday,  he  and  his 
family-party  came  to  breakfast  with  me,  and  were  met,  I  see,  by  your 
friends  Miss  Rogers  and  her  brother,  Duer,  Monckton  Milnes,  Coleridge, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  one  of  his  sons.  After  breakfast,  came  in  H.  C. 
Robinson,  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Count  Montalembert,  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
and  a  dozen  others.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  I  should  have 
feared  to  lose  my  character  for  devotion  but  that  there  were  two  reverend 
divines  of  the  party ;  so  desirous  were  all,  who  had  the  opportunity,  to  see 
the  renowned  orator  and  man. 

"All  men,  without  having  studied  either  science,  are,  we  all  know, 
more  or  less  phrenolo^sts  and  physiognomists.  Right  or  wrong,  I  had 
foimd,  as  I  thought,  much  sensibility  in  Webster's  coimtenance.  A  few 
weeks  afterward,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that^it  was  not  there 
only.  We  were  in  a  hackney-coach,  driving  along  the  New  Road,  to  Bar- 
ing's, in  the  city.  It  was  a  long-ish  drive,  and  we  had  time  to  get  into  a 
train  of  talk ;  also  we  were  by  that  time  what  I  may  presume  to  call  *  in- 
timate.' I  said,  *  Mr.  Webster,  you  once,  I  believe,  had  a  brother.'  (You, 
dear  Ticknor,  had  told  me  of  this,  and  of  Webster's  struggle  to  educate 
him.)  *  Yes,'  he  kindly  said,  *  when  I  see  you  and  your  brother  together  I 
often  think  of  him ; '  and — ^I  speak  the  fact  as  it  was — I  saw,  after  a  little 
more  talk  on  the  subject  of  his  brother,  the  tears  begin  to  trickle  down  his 
cheek,  till  he  said  to  me,  *  I'll  give  you  an  account  of  my  early  life ; '  and 
he  beg^  with  his  father,  and  the  farm  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  own 
early  education,  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  details  of  his  courtship  and 
first  marriage,  and  his  no-property  at  the  time,  but  of  his  hopes  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  his  success ;  as  he  spoke,  showing  much  emotion.  How 
could  one  help  loving  a  man  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  tender  I 

'*  I  remember  that  I,  on  that  occasion,  asked  him,  what  some  one  had 
inquired  of  me,  '  Whether  he  made  the  largest  professional  income  in  the 
States.'    He  told  me  ^  No ;  but  that  he  thought  he  could  have  so  done  if 
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ho  hail  not,  when  chosen  for  Congress,  given  up  certain  portions  of  profit 
ublo  practice/ 

**  I  sec  in  my  pocket-book — *  July  17,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the  Web- 
■tors  ut  the  Angel.'  We  had  been  invited  to  a  huge  agricultural  meeting 
and  dinner,  which  were  to  take  place  at  Oxford  the  day  after.  They  dined 
together — ^gentry  and  yeomanry — ^to  the  number  of  twenty-five  hundred  or 
more,  in  the  quadrangle,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  University  College, 
which  was  tented  over  for  the  occasion.  I  was  to  have  dined  with  them, 
but,  as  the  dinner-hour  came  on,  my  courage  oozed  out  (I  prefer  parties  of 
six  or  eight  at  most).  So  I  called  ofif,  surrendered  my  ticket  to  some 
applicant  not  so  intolerant  of  dinners  of  twenty-five  hundred,  and  dined 
with  Webster's  agreeable  family-party — ^his  wife  and  daughter  and  relative 
Mrs.  Paige — at  the  hotel.  He  returned  to  us  early  in  the  evening,  sliding 
into  the  room  joyously,  half  as  if  he  were  dancing,  and  as  if  to  tell,  good- 
naturedly,  that  he  was  glad  to  come  back  to  us.  After  a  little  while,  I 
said,  *  But  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  your  speech,  which  they  say  was  a 
capital  one.'  *  Order  in  some  wine  and  water,  and  I  will  speak  it  to  you 
over  again ; '  which  he  did  most  festively,  stopping  by  the  way  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  wished  and  had  prearranged  with  himself  to  make  such  and 
such  points.  Fancy  how  delightful  and  how  attaching  I  found  all  this 
genial  bearing  from  so  famous  a  man ;  so  affectionate,  so  little  of  a  hum- 
bug. His  greatness  sat  so  easy  and  calm  on  him ;  he  never  had  occasion 
to  whip  himself  into  a  froth. 

"  Our  friend  Southey  once  said  to  me,  playfully,  *  Oxford  is  a  place  to 
make  an  American  unhappy.'  For  my  part,  I  find  that  you  Westerns  love 
our  Oxfords  and  abbeys  and  such  things  still  better  than  we  do.  You$ 
Stes  plus  Anglais  que  nous  autres.  And  it  could  not  but  be  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure,  mixed  with  a  still  better  feeling,  to  me  an  Englishman,  to  see 
how  Webster  was  struck  and  delighted  with  the  colleges,  the  chapels,  and 
halls,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  with  the  college  gardens,  and  Christ  Church 
Meadow,  and  its  clear  stream,  and  long  avenues,  and  the  old  monastic 
Bodleian.  I  won't  attempt  to  detail  to  you  what  you  will  so  much  better 
realise  to  yourself,  to  use  your  convenient  Americanism,  which  we  are  all 
adopting  here,  as  a  word  wanted  in  your  application  of  it. 

"The  next  day,  it  appears,  we  drove  to  Windsor  by  Reading,  and 
through  the  Great  Park,  calling  on  Miss  Mitford  on  our  way.  Miss  ^lit- 
ford  has  given  some  account  of  this  visit  in  her  *  Notes  to  a  Literary 
Life.'* 

"A  ticket  from  the  Lord-Chamberlain's   ofiice,  of  admission  to  the 

private  apartments  of  the  palace,  was  to  have  met  Mr.  Webster  at  Windsor, 

out  it  had  not  arrived.    But  on  the  circumstance  of  the  omission,  coupled 

with  his  well-known  name,  being  mentioned  in  the  proper  quarter,  no 

difliculty  was  made.    Every  one,  everywhere,  seemed  disposed  to  do  him 

honor. 

>  fn/ra. 
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"  At  Eton  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  the 
head-master,  now  Provost  of  Eton.  Webster,  I  foimd,  had  nurtured  for 
himself  as  strong  a  sympathy  with  Eton  as  with  Oxford  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  all  the  boys — probably  between  six 
and  seven  hundred — ^little  and  big — called  together.  It  was  accordingly 
fixed  that  we  should  be  there  the  next  morning,  to  see  them  go  into 
school.  I  rather  feared  the  adventure,  expecting  that  wo  might  have  a 
little  quizzing  from  the  boys,  more  especially  when  I  learned  from  Miss 
Hawtrey,  who  kindly  accompanied  us,  that  she  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  before.  But  not  one  look  of  unseemly  curiosity,  much  less  of  the 
quizzing  which  I  had  rather  anticipated,  had  we  to  undergo.  Webster 
was  not  merely  gratified,  he  was  visibly  touched  by  the  sight  You  re- 
member that  Charles  Lamb  said  at  Eton— I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  his 
exact  words — *  What  a  pity  that  these  fine  youths  should  grow  up  into 
paltry  members  of  Parliament  1 '  For  myself,  when  I  saw  them  so  cheerful, 
and  yet  so  civilized  and  well-conditioned,  I  remember  thinking  to  myself 
at  the  moment :  '  Well,  if  I  had  a  boy,  I  should  send  him  to  Eton.'  * 

"  While  at  Windsor  he  kindly  wrote  two  or  three  autographs  for  friends 
of  mine,  who  had  sought,  through  my  interest,  to  get  them.  I  said :  *  Mr. 
Webster,  I  do  not  myself  collect  autographs,  but,  now  you  are  about  it, 
will  you  give  me  one  also  to  keep  as  a  recollection  of  this  pleasant  tour  ? ' 
I  have  kept  it,  and  now  it  has  a  pensive  value  for  me ;  to  which  the  stanza 
which  he  chose  for  the  autograph  seems  to  lend  itself.    I  transcribe  it : 

'' '  When  yon  and  I  are  dead  and  gone, 
This  hasy  world  will  still  Jog  on, 
And  langh  and  sing,  and  be  as  hearty 
As  if  wo  still  were  of  the  party. 

"*JonNKElfTON. 

**  *  Daniel  Webster. 
"  *  WnrDSOR,  Castxe  Inn,  JWy  19, 1889/ 

"You  will  recognize  here,  my  dear  Ticknor,  the  geniality,  qualified 
always,  as  seemed  to  me,  by  a  certain  pensiveness,  which  was  so  attaching 
a  part  of  his  fine  nature. 

"  Let  me  add  two  lines  more,  which  will  be  characteristic  too.    Our 

journey  being  ended,  and  Webster  having  acted  as  paymaster  during  the 

latter  part  of  it,  I  wished  to  know  what  I  owed  him,  but  could  not  get  any 

statement  from  him  whatsoever.    Ho  plainly  meant  to  shove  it  ofl".    At 

last,  after  repeated  pressings,  he  said :  *  Give  me  a  five-pound  note  and  we 

are  quits.'    And  vnth  this  under-payment  I  was  finally  obliged  to  content 

my  conscience  as  best  I  might. 

"J.  Kenton." 

At  the  end  of  this  letter  Mr.  Kenyon  adds : 

"Dear Ticknor:  I  do  nbt  send  these  trifling  memoranda  to  the  re- 
questing executors,  but  to  you  personally.    They  will  give  you  pleasure, 

*  Mr.  Eenyon  was  childless. 
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who  first  made  me  known  to  Webster — as  it  has  given  me  a  pensive  pleas- 
ure to  look  at  my  notes — a  dozen  lines  at  most — ^and  thence  to  recall  those 
happy  hours  I  passed  with  him  and  his  family.  I  wish  I  had  something 
to  give  you  for  his  life ;  but  though  he  wrote  me  two  or  three  letters, 
probably  they  were  hurried  ones,  and,  even  if  I  have  kept  them,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  put  hands  on  them. 

**  Of  our  common  friends  I  have  little  to  tell  you,  except  that  I  saw 
Rogers — now  very  near  ninety — a  few  days  ago,  and  am  to  breakfast  with 
him  next  Sunday.  His  apprehension  and  power  of  remark  seem  tolerably 
perfect,  though  his  voice  is  less  distinct.  But  his  memory  of  late  things 
fails  daily,  more  and  more.  His  sister  speaks  now  most  indistinctly,  but 
enjoys  to  hear,  and  drives  out  every  day.  Love,  beginning  with  dear  Mrs. 
Ticknor,  to  all  your  womankind.  Will  you  put  the  note  for  Jared  Sparks 
into  the  post,  and  let  Miss  Wormley  have  hers  ?    God  bless  you  I 

"J.  KjarroK. 

'^  I  enclose  some  verses  from  Landor,  which  he  sent  me,  just  written  a 
fortnight  ago,  he  being  now  seventy-eight.  I  think  them  very  beautifuL 
They  are  his  autograph.  I  see  that  the  *  Spanish  Literature '  is  being  trans- 
lated into  German  as  well  as  Spanish.  Just  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  unwonted  effort  of  penmanship  of  mine." 

The  following  is  Miss  Mitford's  account  of  the  visit  to  her, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Kenyon : 

'^I  owe  to  his  kindness,  and  that  of  my  admirable  friend,  Mr.  Eenyon, 
who  accompanied  him,  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  amiable  femily,  in  their  transit  from  Oxford  to  Windsor — my  local 
position  between  these  two  points  of  attraction  has  often  procured  for  me 
the  gratification  of  seeing  my  American  friends  when  making  that  journey — 
but  during  this  visit  a  little  circumstance  occurred,  so  characteristic,  so 
graceful,  and  so  gracious,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  relating  it : 

"  Walking  in  my  cottage  garden,  we  talked  naturally  of  the  roses  and 
pinks  that  surrounded  us,  and  of  the  different  indigenous  fiowers  of  our 
island  and  of  the  United  States.  I  had  myself  had  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  to  my  friend,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  hamper  containing  roots  of 
many  English  plants  familiar  to  our  poetry ;  the  common  ivy — how  could 
they  want  ivy  who  had  had  no  time  for  ruins  ?— the  primrose  and  the  cow- 
slip, immortalized  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  sweet-scented  vio- 
lets, both  white  and  purple,  of  our  hedgerows  and  lanes,  that  known  as 
the  violet  in  America  (Mr.  Bryant  somewhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  yellow 
violet)  being,  I  suspect,  the  little  wild  pansy  (Fu>2a  tricolor),  renowned  as  the 
love-in-idleness  of  Shakespeare's  famous  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Of  these  we  spoke,  and  I  expressed  an  interest  in  two  flowers  known  to 
me  only  by  the  vivid  description  of  Miss  Martineau,  the  scarlet  lily  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Canada  woods,  and  the  fringed  gentian  of  Niagara. 
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I  observed  that  our  illustrious  guest  made  some  remark  to  one  of  the  ladies 
of  his  party ;  but  I  had  little  expected  that,  as  soon  after  his  return  as 
seeds  of  these  plants  could  be  procured,  I  should  receive  a  package  of  each, 
signed  and  directed  by  his  own  hand.  How  much  pleasure  these  little 
kindnesses  give  I  And  how  many  such  have  come  to  me  from  over  the 
same  wide  ocean !  '* 

Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian,  writing  to  Mre.  Ticknor,  nnder 
date  of  January  21,  1840,  said : 

"I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  hearing  of  you,  especially 
from  your  very  distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Webster,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  last  summer.  It  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
common  voice  here,  to  say  that  I  was  extremely  struck  by  his  ap]>earance, 
deportment,  and  conversation.  Mr.  Webster  approaches  as  nearly  to  the 
hMU  ideal  of  a  republican  Senator  as  any  man  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
course  of  my  life ;  worthy  of  Rome  or  Venice,  rather  than  of  our  noisy  and 
wrangling  generation.  I  wish  that  some  of  our  public  men  here  would 
take  example  from  his  grave  and  phident  manner  of  speaking  on  political 
subjects,  which  seemed  to  mo  neither  too  incautious  nor  too  strikingly 
reserved." 

Mr.  Denison  has  recently  written  to  me  concerning  his  last 
interviews  with  Mr.  "Webster  in  England,  saying : 

^  He  visited  me  at  Ossington,  my  country-house  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Indeed,  his  last  days  in  England 
he  passed  with  me,  on  his  way  from  London  to  Liverpool.  While  he 
was  with  mo  he  talked  continually  of  his  intention  to  quit  public  life, 
both  professional  and  political,  and  to  withdraw  to  a  property  he  had 
purchased  in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  this  as  a  settled  resolve. 
With  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  embarked  at  Liverpool.  WhUe  on  his 
passage,  General  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Tou  know 
bow  he  threw  himself  into  the  stream — little  thought  then  of  waving 
prairies  and  oak  openings.^' 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 
1839-1840. 

NOMINATION  OF  GENERAL  HAEEISON  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY — AR- 
RIVAL OF  MR.  WEBSTER  FROM  EUROPE — ADDRESS  ON  £;;NGLISH 
AGRICULTURE — ^DISCUSSION  IN  THE  SENATE  ON  THE  SUBORDINA- 
TION   OF    RACES — OUTLINE    OF   A   GENERAL    BANKRUPT    LAW — 

DEATH    OF    NATHANIEL    RAY   THOMcVS CORRESPONDENCE    WITH 

THE  THOMAS    FAMILY — THE    POLITICAL    CANVASS   OF    1840 — ^PRI- 
VATE CORRESPONDENCE. 

r^  ENEEAL  HARRISON  was  nominated  by  the  AYliigs  as 
VJX  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  at  a  national  conven- 
tion which  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1839.  The  news  of  tliis  event  met  Mr.  TVeb- 
Bter  as  the  ship  approached  the  harbor  of  New  York,  when 
the  pilot  came  on  board.  He  landed  on  the  29th.  It  would 
be  useless  to  endeavor  to  trace  all  the  influences  which  scattered 
the  dreams  of  retirement  that  haunted  him  when  he  was  em- 
barking for  his  own  country.  He  arrived  in  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  was  again  drawn  into  the  stream. 
He  was  the  Hercules  on  whom  his  party  always  called  in  their 
extremities,  and  he  again  listened  to  their  call. 

He  proceeded  immediately  to  Boston,  to  arrange  his  private 
affairs.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  Janu- 
ary, and  its  members  consisted,  as  usual,  of  a  large  proportion 
of  farmers.  All  were  desirous  to  hear  from  Mr.  Webster  an 
account  of  his  agricultural  observations  in  England.  He  met 
them  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  hall  of  the 
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House  of  Eepresentatives,  wliich  was  filled  with  a  great  audi- 
ence of  persons  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  in 
Lis  usual  evening  dress,  and  wore  tlie  fashionable  broadcloth 
cloak  of  that  period,  which  hung  gracefully  from  his  shoulders,  in 
loose  folds,  to  the  floor,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Speaker's 
desk,  leaning  on  it  with  his  elbow ;  and  his  imposing  form  never 
appeared  more  majestic  and  impressive  than  it  did,  when,  in  this 
easy  attitude,  he  talked  in  a  conversational  tone  to  his  brother 
farmers,  about  English  farming.  The  address,  which  was  en- 
tirely informal,  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works. 
It  shows  how  completely  he  had  studied  the  peculiarities  of 
English  husbandry,  in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its  great  gen- 
eral methods,  and  how  wisely  he  could  bring  this  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  improvement  of  our  own  agriculture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  one  result  of  his  observations,  that,  while 
the  English  were  in  advance  of  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  our  agricultural 
implements  were,  even  then,  superior  to  theirs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  used  in  drill  husbandry,  which,  at  that  time,  had 
not  begun  to  be  much  practised  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  statement  anywhere  of  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  English  tillage,  than  was  given  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  illustrating  the  methods  through  which  crop  after 
crop  is  taken  from  the  land,  and  the  land  is  made  to  grow  bet- 
ter and  better,  instead  of  deteriorating  under  the  cultivation. 

Mr.  Webster  had  been  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  January, 
1839,  for  the  new  term  of  six  years,  which  would  commence  on 
the  4th  of  the  ensuing  March.  He  now  took  his  seat  under 
this  new  election,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
gress, on  the  29th  of  January,  1840. 

Among  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Senate  at  this 
session,  a  discussion  occurred  which  is  now  little  noticed,  but 
which  exhibited  different  phases  of  opinion  upon  a  topic  that 
will  not  for  a  long  time  cease  to  be  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. A  majority  of  the  Senate  still  continued  to  avoid  any 
action  upon  the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  laying 
the  question  of  their  reception  upon  the  table.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,*  Mr.  Clay,  referring  to  some  recent  Northern  pam- 

*  February  18,  1840. 
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i>hletd  in  defence  of  slavery,  expressed  his  approbation  of  their 
t\uio  and  tendency,  and  pointed  out  tlie  illustration  afforded  by 
tho  report  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  British  Government,  in  regard 
to  tho  relations  between  the  different  races  in  Canada,  in  which 
that  statesman  had  laid  down  the  general  proposition  that  no 
two  distinct  races  can  live  together  harmoniously  in  the  same 
country  without  the  one  being  in  some  degi'ee  subordinate  to 
the  other.  This  called  up  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  views  on  the 
subject  were  founded  on  this  idea  as  their  comer-stone,  and 
who  had  promulgated  it  several  years  previously,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  situation  of  the  Southern  States.*  The  discussion 
which  ensued  is  important,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Webster, 
to  a  certain  extent,  admitted  that  the  contact  of  the  European 
and  African  races  in  the  same  community  presents  a  peculiar 
problem  of  itself.  He  said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  views  of 
Lord  Durham,  when  applied  to  the  relations  of  different  Euro- 
pean races  in  the  same  country,  as  founded  in  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. He  instanced  the  case  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the 
French  Creoles  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  had  commingled, 
and  said  that  good  government  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
produce  this  result.  But  he  said  that,  where  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  color,  the  proposition  which  affirmed  the  necessity  for 
some  subordination  might  be  true ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it 
presented  a  distinct  question.  His  meaning  undoubtedly  was, 
that,  where  Nature  appears  clearly  to  have  prohibited  a  union 
of  the  blood  of  different  races,  so  that  there  cannot  be,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  an  amalgamation,  if  the  inferior  race  exists  in 
great  numbers,  perfect  political  equality  cannot  be  introduced. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  European  races,  whose  amalgamation 
seems  in  no  way  to  expose  either  race  to  deterioration ;  while 
deterioration  is  a  known  consequence  of  a  union  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  African  blood.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  "Webster  regarded  sla/oery  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  view.     If  he  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  act 

*  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion,  as  he  ex-  which  then  existed  in  the  South.  He 
pressed  it  on  this  occasion,  was,  that  it  ^aid  that  experience  had  shown  that  they 
was^  impossible  for  two  races,  so  dissimi-  could  so  exist  there  in  peace  and  happi- 
lar  in  every  respect  as  the  European  and  ness,  certainly  in  great  benefit  to  the  in- 
African,  to  exist  together  in  nearly  equal  ferior  race,  and  that  to  destroy  it  was  to 
numbers,  in  any  other  relation  than  that  doom  the  latter  to  destruction. 
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upon  this  subject,  he  would  have  given  his  aid  to  some  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation,  as  he  more  than  once  offered  to  do,  if 
the  Southern  statesmen  could  suggest  any  mode  in  which  a 
Northern  Senator  could  be  of  service  to  them,  and  in  which 
they  would  take  the  lead.  But  he  always  avowed  himself  to 
be  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
intermeddling  with  an  institution  which  was  purely  the  creature 
of  local  law,  except  where  that  law  was  under  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  and  must  derive  its  existence  from  the  ex- 
press or  the  implied  sanction  of  the  national  Government. 

In  this  debate,  too,  it  appeared  in  what  light  these  three 
statesmen  respectively  regarded  the  right  of  petition.  Mr. 
Clay  himself,  on  this  occasion,  presented  the  petition  which 
prayed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  any  discrimination 
of  place ;  and  he  said  that  he  presented  the  paper  in  deference 
to  the  right  of  petition,  which  he  admitted  in  its  full  force. 
He  thought  the  crisis  of  this  unfortunate  agitation  was  passed ; 
it  was  certainly  passed,  he  observed,  when  Congress  convened 
in  December.  Whether  the  political  uses  which  had  been 
made  of  it  might  not  revive  it,  and  revive  it  in  a  more  im- 
posing form,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  Mr.  Calhoun,  on 
the  other  hand,  propounded  a  theory  on  this  subject,  which  was 
marked  by  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  political  philosophy. 
He  denied  that  the  right  of  petition  is  an  important  political 
right.  He  held  that  it  had  been  superseded,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  far  higher  right  of  general  suflfrage,  and  by  the  practice, 
now  so  common,  of  instruction.  He  said  that  we  had  borrowed 
our  notions  in  regard  to  it  from  our  British  ancestors,  with 
whom  it  had  a  value,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  representa- 
tion, far  greater  than  it  had  with  us ;  and  he  appeared  to  con- 
sider its  adoption  a  kind  of  unnecessary  imitation. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  he  could 
not  permit  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  right  of  petition  to  pass  without  a  remark.  He 
says,  observed  Mr.  Webster,  that  our  institutions  have  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  the  right  of  petition.  It  is  strange,  if  it  were 
so,  that  those  who  formed  those  institutions  should  have  been  so 
careful  in  introducing  it.  It  was  surprising  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  supersede  that  portion  of  the  in- 
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Btrument  whicli  was  most  cautiously  guarded.  With  the  same 
propriety  might  be  explained  away  the  correlative  rights  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience.  The  right  of 
petition  is  only  worth  using  in  representative  governments ;  in 
despotisms  the  subject  is  permitted  to  crawl  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  but  this  could  not  be  called  a  right  of  petition.  But 
the  Senator  says  the  right  of  suflfrage  and  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion render  this  right  of  petition  unnecessary.  Now,  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  secures  this  right  of  petition,  but  says  not  a 
word  about  the  right  of  instruction.  He  was  content  to  hold 
on  to  the  Constitution,  and  let  gentlemen  indulge  their  peculiar 
notions  about  the  right  of  instruction.  But,  it  is  asked,  does  a 
master  petition  a  servant?  No  individual  is  a  master  of  Con- 
gress. He  petitions  a  power  which  has  a  capacity  to  redress 
his  grievance. 

On  the  24th  of  February  Mr.  Webster  introduced  an  outline 
of  a  general  bankrupt  law,  which  he  had  carefully  prepared, 
and  it  was,  with  the  numerous  memorials  on  that  subject  now 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  system  which  he  had  sketched  was  after- 
ward reported  as  a  bill,  and  was  imder  discussion  in  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  He  preferred  that  the  law 
should  provide  for  both  voluntary  and  compulsory  bankruptcy, 
but  there  was  a  decided  unwillingness  to  make  the  latter  pro- 
vision. Still,  as  his  main  object  was  to  provide  relief  for  the 
great  body  of  persons  who  had  become  insolvent  during  the 
past  ten  years  of  a  deranged  curi'ency  and  much  disturbance  in 
business,  he  accepted  what  he  could  get — a  bill  providing  only 
for  voluntary  bankruptcy.  His  principal  speech  on  this  subject 
was  delivered  on  the  18th  of  May.  It  contains  a  very  full  ex- 
position of  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  bankrupt  laws  em- 
bracing persons  who  are  not  traders,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  uniform,"  as  applied  to  a  national  system  of  bankruptcy. 
He  again  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject  on  the  5th  of 
June.  Both  speeches  are  embraced  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Works.*    No  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  at  this  session. 

Among  the  discussions  of  this  session,  an  incidental  debate 
occurred  on  the  effects  of  protective  tariffs,  in  the  course  of 

'  Pages  3,  26. 
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which  Mr.  TVebster  had  occasion  to  state  his  owii  views  in  op- 
position to  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  principal  topics  of  their 
difference  related  to  the  questions  whether  protective  duties  on 
imports  operate  as  a  tax  on  exports,  and  whether  an  increased 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures  leads  to  an  undue  expan- 
sion of  the  currency.*  A  similar  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  great  statesmen  appeared  in  the  debate  on  a  bill  to 
continue  the  Cumberland  Soad,  involving  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  internal  improvements.* 

And  now  I  must  turn  from  the  affairs  of  state  to  mention 
another  of  those  afflictions  with  which  Mr.  Webster's  life  was 
checkered.  The  young  man  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  hifl  Western  agent,  Nathaniel  Ray  Thomas,  at  this  time 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  taken  ill  at  Wasliington, 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  of  a  bilious  fever.  Mr.  Web-  ' 
ster's  relations  with  the  Thomas  family,  ever  since  his  first  resi- 
dence at  Marshfield,  had  been  most  affectionate ;  his  kindness 
of  heart  toward  all  who  served  him  is  perhaps  well  known ; 
yet  I  doubt  if  the  world  would  have  expected  to  see  such  let- 
ters as  I  am  now  to  produce,  written  by  a  great  statesman  at 
the  death-bed  of  one  who  was  not  of  his  blood,  and  with  whom 
his  most  important  connection  was  one  of  common  business. 
This  young  man,  however,  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  a 
son ;  if  he  had,  in  truth,  been  his  own  child,  his  devotion  to 
liim  could  hardly  have  been  greater ;  and  that  devotion  was 
so  magnetic  in  its  influence,  that  it  drew  a  corresponding  kind- 
ness and  attention  from  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends  who 
knew  "  poor  Ray "  only  as  a  young  man  whom  Mr.  Webster 
loved  and  trusted.  lie  died  at  Brown's  Hotel,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1810,  and  his  remains  were 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  were  interred  among  his  kin- 
dred in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims.  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  printed  a  brief  statement  of  his  case,  observed 
in  it  that  "  Mr.  Webster,  for  about  one  week,  was  with  him 
almost  constantly,  day  and  night."  * 

•  Works,  iv.,  628.  think  it  ia  about  twelve  years  since  I  took 

•  Congressional  Globe,  1839-MO,  Ap-  Ray  out  of  his  father's  house,  and  found  a 
pendix,  866-368.  place  for  him  with  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

•  Writing  to  Mrs.  Webster  on  the  day  From  that  time  he  has  always  seemed 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Webster  said :  ^^  I  like  a  near  connection  of  the  family." 
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[to  CHABLE8  HE5BT  THOXAfl.] 

**  WASHDioToar,  March  10, 1810. 

**  Deab  Hexbt  :  Ray  has  not  got  along  so  fast  as  I  hoped,  but  still  he 
seems  to  be  growing  better.  His  attack  was  serere,  and  he  is  much 
reduced.  He  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  room  at  Brown^s.  Charles  is 
with  him  a  good  deal,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  he  has  cTeiy  thing  com- 
fortable. Dr.  Sewall  says  he  is  in  no  danger  now,  and  recorering  as  fast 
as  could  be  expected.  Indeed,  he  has  nerer  thought  him  in  danger.  I 
told  Ray,  if  he  did  not  recorer  faster,  I  should  send  for  you  to  come  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary.  I  shall  write  you  erery  day 
until  he  writes  you  himself  He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  and 
is  weak.  *'  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Wkbsteb." 


*'  WiABncGTOv,  March  11, 1840. 

**  Dear  Henbt  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  Ray  has  had  a  yery  sick  day.  He 
seemed  better  last  evening,  but  had  a  bad  night  I  was  sent  for  early  this 
morning,  and  found  him  very  desponding,  nervous,  and  wandering.  He 
now  wishes  you  or  Mrs.  Porter  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  you  can ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  set  out  on  receipt  of  this.  I  have  been  with 
him  all  day,  and  shall  stay  with  him  all  night.  The  doctors  say  his  symp- 
toms are  more  favorable  now  than  they  were  in  the  morning ;  that  his 
tongue,  his  pulse,  and  his  skin,  are  all  better.  They  think  they  shall  get 
him  through,  and  I  think  so  too ;  but  he  is  still  a  very  sick  man,  and  so 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  shall  not  recover  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  him  courage.  He  is  loath  to  have  me  leave  him  even  for  a  short 
time,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  is  staying  with  him  while  I  write  this.  He  has 
every  possible  attendance  and  assistance,  and  shall  lack  for  nothing.  I  hope 
you  will  come  on  as  soon  you  receive  this.  I  shall  continue  to  write  yon 
every  day,  and  your  wife  can  open  the  letters.  Do  not  let  your  mother  be 
too  much  alarmed.  Ray^s  condition  is  dangerous,  certainly,  but  still  hope- 
ful. As  the  mails  are  irregular,  you  may  not  receive  a  letter  every  day, 
but  I  shall  write  every  day.  "  Yours,. 

"  D.  Websteb. 

"As  I  shall  write  to  Mrs.  "W.  every  day,  you  will,  of  course,  call 
upon  her  in  New  York,  at  her  father's,  and  will  have  the  latest  ac- 
counts. ♦*  D.  W." 


'*  Thonday  Morning,  Two  o'clock,  March  13, 1840. 
"  Deab  Hexrt  :  I  hope  to  get  this  into*  the  cars,  to  inform  you  that 
a  very  extraordinary  change,  apparently  for  the  hetUr,  has  taken  place 
in  Ray  since  I  wrote  you  at  six  o'clock  last  evening.    From  that  hour  be 
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seemed  to  be  growing  worse.    He  said  he  was  jast  about  to  die,  and 
wished  to  die ;  that  he  had  had  sweet  visions  of  the  other  world ;  had 
seen  his  father ;  should  soon  join  him ;  and  should  die  happy.    He  gave 
me  his  last  messages  for  you  all,  and  said  he  should  never  speak  again. 
From  that  time  he  went  on  groaning,  or,  rather,  screaming  like  a  woman 
in  hysterics,  only  a  great  deal  worse.    He  would  not  take  any  thing,  nor 
attend  to  any  thing  which  was  said ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  but 
to  let  his  delirium  exhaust  itself.    In  about  an  hour  he  appeared  to  be 
choking,  and  I  thought  he  would  strangle,  and  called  both  doctors  imme- 
diately.  They  did  what  they  could — ^applied  mustard  to  his  stomach,  etc., 
and  this  appearance  of  strangling  abated.    His  dreadful  groanings,  or 
screamings,  continued,  and  drew  a  crowd  of  the  family  and  others  round 
the  door  of  his  room.     Between  eight  and  nine  o^clock  he  was  taken 
with  convuUions,    The  most  violent  spasms  seized  his  whole  frame.    The 
doctor  set  four  persons  to  rub  his  limbs  with  hot  brandy ;  and  I  thought 
he  would  not  live  five  minutes.    I  went  to  the  door,  and  told  the  persons 
collected  there  that  he  was  dying.    The  doctor  was  himself  almost  equally 
alarmed.     In  about  four  or  five  minutes  this  spasm  ceased,  his  arms 
dropped,  and  he  lay  quite  still,  and  apparently  senseless.    His  eyes  were 
wide  open,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  know  any  thing.    After  lying  in 
this  way  a  little  time,  when  I  should  have  thought  he  was  breathing  his 
last  but  from  his  pulse,  he,  all  at  once,  as  suddenly  as  a  fiash  of  lightning, 
seemed  to  receive  his  mind  back.    He  turned  over,  smiled,  called  me  by 
name,  looked  quite  natural,  and  said  he  had  been  in  a  strange  condition ; 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  die ;  knew  that  he  had  been  wandering,  but 
now  felt  very  much  better.    So  sudden  a  change  seemed  almost  a  miracle. 
He  remembered  all  that  had  happened,  but  remembered  it  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  trance.     The  doctor  immediately  gave  him  an  anodyne,  and 
pretty  soon  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  some  time.    He  is  now  very  quiet,  and 
very  much  disposed  to  repose.    I  leave  him  with  Mr.  Evans  and  his  nurse 
till  I  write  this,  and  Charles  goes  to  try  to  get  it  into  ih^  cars.    I  never 
saw  such  a  sudden  change.    He  seemed  like  one  raised  from  the  dead.    It 
is  difiScult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distress  he  was  in,  or  how  instantaneously 
his  state  was  changed  for  calmness,  composure,  and  freedom  from  pain. 
He  sends  love  to  you  all,  and  desires  me  to  tell  you  how  much  better  he 
is.    Let  us  all  devoutly  thank  God  that  the  life  of  one  we  so  much  love 
is  likely  to  be  preserved.    He  has  had  two  doctors  with  him  pretty  much 
all  day,  and  I  have  not  left  him.    I  shall  now  lie  down,  leaving  him  with 
Mr.  Evans,  Charles,  and  his  nurse,  to  be  called  if  his  mind  wanders  again. 
He  says  he  thinks  it  will  not.    Good-night.    God  bless  you  all  I 

"  DAI7IEL  Webster.'* 

"  Wasbingtok,  March  12, 1840,  Five  p.  m. 

"  Deah  Henbt  :  Ray  has  got  through  the  day  so  far  tolerably  well. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  fear,  and  his  nervous  turns  have  also  been  frequent. 
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but  far  less  violent  than  yesterday.  I  have  been  with  him  since  morning ; 
nc  has  not  lost  the  balance  of  his  mind  any  time  to-day,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  a  good  symptom.  We  find  difficulty  in  getting  proper  attendance,  as  he 
wants  somebody  besides  nurses  and  servants  all  the  time,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  He  is  a  good  deal  desponding  to-day,  but  not  as  much  as  yester 
day.    Mr.  Curtis  and  myself  shall  be  with  him  to-night  by  turns. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  Webster." 


[to  MRS.  CHABLES  HENBY  THOMAS.] 

"  WAflunroTOK,  March  13, 1810,  Friday  Evening,  81z  o'clock. 

*'  I  wrote  last  evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  scarcely  finished  my 
letter  when  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Ray's  room.  He  was  worse.  He  had 
had  a  sudden  access  of  fever,  and  was  very  wild ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  "him  in  bed,  and  keep  the  clothes  on  him.  After  a  while,  however, 
he  grew  composed,  quiet,  and  patient.  In  a  few  hours  he  got  one  short 
period  of  repose.  Mr.  Evans  stayed  with  him  till  ten  o'clock ;  lilr,  Curtis 
then  went  to  him,  and  stayed  till  four  this  morning  ;  when  I  went,  and 
stayed  till  five  this  p.  m.  After  I  went  to  him,  and  along  in  the  morning, 
he  slept  considerably,  and,  through  the  day,  has  been  more  comfortable  a 
good  deal  than  yesterday.  This  afternoon,  as  was  expected,  he  had  some 
fever  again,  but  lighter  than  yesterday ;  and  he  can  command  his  mind 
much  better.  If  the  poor  young  man  shall  survive  this  sickness,  he  will 
be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Though  comparatively 
strangers,  especially  Mr.  Evans,  they  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life,  and,  notwithstanding  their  important  duties,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  him  with  paternal  affection  and  solicitude.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  now  with  him,  Mr.  Evans  goes  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  return  at 
four  in  the  morning.  We  have  nurses  and  servants  enough,  but  he  needs 
somebody  with  him  every  moment  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  The 
thought  of  being  left  without  one  of  us  with  him  distresses  him  very 
much.  He  has  struggled  to-day  wonderfully  against  hallucination  of 
mind,  and  has  succeeded  much  better  than  heretofore. 

"  He  knows  when  these  nervous  affections  are  approaching,  and  arms 
himself  against  them  as  resolutely  as  possible.  The  doctors  say  his  impor- 
tant symptoms  are  decidedly  better,  and  I  trust  in  Providence  we  may 
get  him  through.  If  human  means  can  preserve  him,  he  will  not  die.  He 
is  really,  I  think,  much  better  to-day,  though  a  very  sick  man.  I  hope 
Henry  is  swiftly  on  his  passage  hither.  He  will  be  very  much  wanted, 
even  if  Ray  should  get  along  as  well  and  as  fast  as  our  utmost  hopes 
would  anticipate. 

**  P.  S. — Seven  o'clock :  Charles  has  just  come  from  Ray.  He  is  quite 
calm  compared  to  what  he  was  last  night  at  this  time. 

"  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  all  Tiis  family  are  sick  with  dangerous 
fevers.     Some  appear  to  be  recovering,  but  he  himself  is  quite  ill  indeed. 
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As  soon  as  I  close  this  letter  I  am  going  to  bed,  as  I  had  little  sleep  last 

night.    God  bless  you  all. 

"  D.  Webster. 

"  We  were  able  to  move  him  to-day  into  a  better  room,  change  his 
clothes,  and  make  him  more  comfortable.  ^^  D.  W.^' 

"  WASHnroToir,  March  14, 1840,  Saturday  Evening,  Ten  o'clock. 

"  I  have  just  left  Ray,  having  been  with  him  since  five  o'clock  this 

morning,  excepting  time  enough  for  a  short  breakfast  and  dinner.    I  do 

believe  he  is  better,  and  that  we  have  got  him -through  the  worst  of  it  by 

the  leave  of  a  kind  Providence,  but  I  cannot  tell.    The  doctors  say  his 

phynecd  symptoms,  so  to  speak,  are  better ;  that  is  to  say,  his  pulse,  his 

skin,  and  his  tongue  are  all  improved.    On  the  whole,  he  has  not  been  so 

much  bewildered  in  mind  as  yesterday,  though  he  had  a  very  violent 

paroxysm  this  morning  early.    In  these  moments  of  mental  bereavement 

he  is  sometimes  angry,  sometimes,  though  seldom,  exhilarated;  but,  in 

general,  the  tone  is  that  of  querulousness  and  depression.    He  has  talked 

rationally  very  much  to-day.    He  has  feared  very  much  the  return  of  his 

nervous  or  spasmodic  affections,  and,  on  that  account,  cannot  bear  to  be 

left  without  somebody  with  him  besides  nurses  and  attendants.    I  have 

left  Mr.  Curtis  with  him  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  I  shall  take 

his  place.    There  is  not  much  for  us  to  do  except  constant  watchfulness, 

as  there  are  enough  men  and  women  to  perform  all  that  is  required.    He 

manifests  more  hope  of  getting  well  to-day  than  he  has  done  before.    May 

Heaven  preserve  him  and  all  of  us  I    Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  sick  family  are 

thought  to  be  better.    I  hope  Henry  receives  my  letter  to-night,  and  will 

leave  Boston  on  Monday.    Adieu  ! 

"  D.  Webster.-' 

"  WAgniKGTOx,  Monday  Evening,  Nine  o'clock. 

"I  am  grieved  to  say  that  Ray  has  been  very  ill  all  this  afternoon.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  his  case.  He  seems  to  lie  in  a  sort 
of  trance — says  nothing,  will  take  nothing.  His  pulse  is  quite  irregular, 
and  he  is  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  The  doctors  are  applying 
blisters  to  the  back  part  of  his  neck.  I  am  greatly  concerned  at  this  new 
turn  which  his  disease  seems  to  have  taken.  I  really  thought,  this  morning 
that  he  was  on  the  fair  way  to  recovery :  what  to  think  now,  I  know  not. 

•     "  D.  Webster.^' 


**  WABnixGTON,  March  16, 1S40,  Two  o'clock  p.  m. 

"I  did  not  write  yesterday,  having  put  the  duty  off  to  a  late  hour  in 

the  day,  and  then  had  not  leisure,    I  went  to  him  yesterday  morning  at 

four  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Curtis  left  him.    He  had  had  some  sleep  during 

he  night,  at  different  periods ;  and  in  the  morning,  after  I  went  to  him, 
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he  had  quite  a  refreshing  repose,  and  awoke  much  better  than  I  had  seen 
him.  However,  his  fever  came  on  before  long,  and  he  passed  a  very  un- 
quiet day.  At  night  his  fever  went  oflf  and  he  became  composed — passed 
a  good  night,  and  seemed  to  be  decidedly  better  this  morning.  He  has  a 
little  fever  now,  which  will  probably  go  off  at  night,  and  I  am  quite  in 
hopes  he  is  substantially  better.  We  had  him  shaved,  etc.,  and  he  looks 
much  improved.  We  have  got  a  good  nurse  for  him.  Charles  is  with 
him  a  good  deal,  and  another  man  pretty  constantly.  Hitherto  it  haa 
been  necessary  that  two  men  should  be  always  at  hand.  He  inquires  fre- 
quently for  Henry,  whom  I  expect  to  see  by  Wednesday.   Yours  very  truly. 

"Dan'l  Webster." 


''  WAsnmoTOK,  March  16, 1840,  Monday  Evening,  Eleven  o^dock. 

*'Ray  is  growing  worse  very  fast.    I  do  not  think  he  can  live  till 

morning. 

"  D.  Webster. 

*'  He  is  taken  with  violent  convulsions,  and  must  die  if  they  continue." 

*'  Wabhingtox,  March  17, 1840,  Tueaday  Morning,  Five  o'clock. 

"  Poor  Ray  still  lives,  but  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
write  and  say  so.  A  most  awful  change  has  taken  place  since  yesterday 
morning.  We  all  then  thought  him  out  of  danger.  He  was  then  quiet, 
rational,  had  strength  l^ft,  and  disposition  enough  to  take  nourishment. 
At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  for  many  days, 
and  wrote  a  letter  at  the  Senate  at  two  o'clock.  Just  about  that  time  he 
was  taken  with  a  violent  return  of  fever.  I  went  to  him  between  three 
and  four,  and  saw  that  he  was  very  sick  again  and  growing  worse.  From 
that  hour  to  this  he  has  been  hastening  to  the  unavoidable  result.  He  has 
been  insensible  for  some  hours.  He  has  frequent  spasms,  but,  when  they 
are  off,  a  serene  smile  is  on  his  face.  May  God  prepare  us  all  to  meet  this 
blow  with  Christian  resignation ! 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  Danl.  Webster." 

*'  Washikoton,  March  17, 1840,  Tuesday  Evening,  Eigiit  o'clock. 

''  Contrary  to  my  expectations  when  I  wrote  at  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, Ray  is  still  living.  I  dare  not  hope  that  he  is  substantially  better,  or 
tliat  the  final  result  is  more  doubtful  than  I  thought  it  yesterday,  although 
we  know  not  what  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  may  design ;  but  his  con- 
dition is  changed ;  he  is  more  quiet,  and  apparently  more  free  from  pain ; 
and  it  is  a  consolation  to  know,  even,  that  he  is  likely  to  go  out  of  life 
with  less  excitement  and  agitation  than  were  upon  him  yesterday.  The 
nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  who  has  stood  over  him  for  the  last  thirty-six 
hours,  says  his  appearance  is  certainly  softer  and  milder  than  it  was  twenty- 
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four  hours  ago.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  if  he  should  live  till 
Henry  arrived,  whom  I  expect  to-morrow  night.  Ray  has  the  best  possi- 
ble attendance  from  physicians,  nurses,  and  friends.  Every  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  done.  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  with  him  myself  so  much  to- 
day as  heretofore,  having  become  a  good  deal  worn  down  by  anxiety.  I 
cannot  sleep  wliile  he  remains  in  this  situation.  Let  us  trust  him,  and  let 
us  trust  ourselves,  my  dear  friends,  in  the  arms  of  God's  mercy  and 

goodness. 

"Dan'l  Webster." 


^  WASHiKOTOir,  Wedneeday  Erening,  March  18th,  Eight  o'clock. 

"  The  scene  closed  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  last  evening,  when 

Ray  breathed  his  last  breath.    No  great  change  preceded  tliis  event,  but 

for  some  time  he  had  been  more  quiet.    Mr.  Evans  had  just  left  him.    I 

had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue.    Mr.  Curtis 

reached  his  room  shortly  after  his  decease.    Two  or  three  persons  besides 

the  nurse  and  servants  were  with  him  in  his  last  moments.    He  had  not 

been  sensible  for  some  time.    He  spoke,  but  not  coherently.    The  last  time 

I  talked  with  hira,  when  he  appeared  altogether  rational,  was  Monday 

morning,  the  16th,  as  I  have  already  written.    I  yet  hear  nothing  from 

Henry,  and  am  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  judgment  under  the  melancholy 

circumstances.    I  have  directed  every  thing  to  be  so  prepared  and  arranged, 

that  he  may  be  taken  to  Marshfield  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father. 

I  cling  to  the  hope  that  Henry  will  be  here  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock. 

In  that  case  ho  can  take  the  direction  into  his  own  hands.    If  he  should 

not  arrive  by  that  time,  I  shall  have  the  coffin  placed  in  a  vault,  whence  it 

can  be  taken  any  time,  to  be  removed  to  Marshfield.    I  feel  a  good  deal 

overcome,  and  can  only  send  you  all  my  deepest  sympathy.    The  loss  of 

Ray  is  to  me  like  the  loss  of  a  son.    But  God's  will  be  done.    It  is  a 

mysterious  providence,  but  what  we    know  not   now  we  shall  know 

hereafter. 

"  Daniel  Webster." 


^*  WAaHi50T0}7,  March  19, 1810,  Thursday  Eyenlng,  Seven  o'clock. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Thomas  :  I  have  been  greatly  troubled,  since  Ray's  death, 
to  know  how  I  ought  to  act.  For  two  days  I  have  looked  anxiously  for 
Henry,  but  he  does  not  come,  and  it  is  now  necessary  cither  to  inter  the 
body  or  send  it  homa  I  have  thought,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  you  and  the  family  that  it  should  be  sent  home,  and  have 
therefore  engaged  Mr.  Haight,  whom  you  know,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  Senate,  to  accompany  it,  hoping  that  he  may  meet  Henry  on  the  way. 
If  he  should  not  meet  liim,  he  will  go  to  Boston,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  will 
then  see  the  coffin  conveyed  to  Duxbury,  but  I  trust  he  will  meet  Henry. 
*  pray  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomas,  to  support  yourself  as  well  as  you  can, 
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was  fairly  opened,  Mr.  Webster  was  overwhelmed  with  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Tippecanoe  clubs  "  and  "  log- 
cabins  "  were  not  complete  until  they  had  made  him  an  hon- 
orary member,  and  the  invitations  to  address  Whig  mass- 
meetings  and  conventions  came  like  an  inundation.  Fitleen  or 
twenty  different  towns  simultaneously  claimed  liim  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Every  means  was  resorted  to  by  committees 
to  secure  him  for  their  special  occasion.  The  invitations  from 
New  Hampshire  put  forward  the  claim  of  the  State  of  his 
birth,  while  those  from  the  Western  States  alluded  to  his  well- 
known  interest  in  that  great  section,  and  to  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  it.  If,  in  the  confusion  of  all  these  calls,  he 
found  himself  able  to  accede  to  one,  he  was  immediately  pressed 
to  afford  the  people  in  the  neighboring  counties  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him.  Places  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  at 
which  he  had  consented  to  speak,  hoped  that  he  would  favor 
thenij  now  that  he  was  "  so.  near."  In  all  our  political  history 
there  has  been  no  such  universal  popular  wish  to  hear  public 
topics  discussed  by  any  single  statesman.  Tlie  desire  to  hear 
lilr.  Webster  arose  from  the  unusual  excitement  in  men's  minds, 
and  from  the  feeling  that  his  opinions  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a  coiTcct  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  in 
the  pending  election. 

Those  questions  chiefly  arose  from  the  deranged  condition 
of  the  currency,  and  from  the  stagnation  of  business  which  such 
derangement  of  necessity  produces.  The  policy  and  course  of 
the  last  three  Administrations  were  under  review  before  the 
people,  and  on  these  questions  Mr.  Webster  sought,  in  the 
general  upheaving  of  society,  to  guide  and  instruct  the  public 
mind,  as  well  as  to  gratify  its  thirst  for  political  discussion. 
His  principal  speeches  were  made  at  Saratoga  in  August,  at 
lUinker  Hill  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  September,  and 
at  liichmond  in  October.*  In  these,  and  in  all  the  other 
numerous  public  addresses  which  he  made  in  the  coui'se  of  this 
Bunnner  and  autumn,  the  condition  of  the  currency  and  the 
causes  of  that  condition,  the  necessity  for  a  regulating  power, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  preceding  Democratic  Administra- 
tions for  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  the  great  topics.     In 

»  Works,  u.,  1-103. 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  election  of  General  Harrison 
to  the  presidency,  there  was  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  vague 
general  excitement,  at  once  evinced  and  promoted  by  certain 
popular  cries,  which  did  not  prove  that  a  definite  political  issue 
was  acted  upon  by  all  the  masses  of  people  who  gave  their  votes 
to  the  Whig  candidate.  But,  after  deducting  all  that  should  be 
subtracted  on  this  account  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  elec- 
tion, a  full  investigation  of  the  whole  canvass  will  show  that 
the  result  was  a  popular  verdict  against  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued  under  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
relation  to  the  currency,  and  a  popular  assertion  of  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  establishing  a  national  bank  of  some 
kind,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  remained  constant  to  this  opinion, 
I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster's  relation  to  this  subject,  it  will  appear 
from  what  accidental  and  personal  causes  the  Whigs  were 
unable  to  give  effect  to  a  policy  which  they  claimed  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people.  But,  that  the  fair  result 
of  this  election  was  such  as  I  have  described  it,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

[from  MR.  DENI80N.] 

*'  OssiMOTON,  March  28, 1840. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  It  gave  us  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return 
to  your  own  shores.  I  have  been  putting  off  writing  to  you  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  hopes  of  making  my  letter  more  acceptable,  by  its  containing 
the  account  of  the  Water  Meadows.*  This  is  now  finished  and  with  the 
printer,  but  there  has  been  a  delay  with  the  engraver,  who  has  a  plan  of 
the  meadows,  and  drawings  of  the  valves  and  shuttles  to  send  out  with  the 
letter-press,  and  without  which  it  would  be  very  incomplete.  I  will  take 
care  that  a  copy  shall  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  one  can  be  procured.  My 
account  is  plain  and  matter-of-fact ;  it  will  require  a  little  dressing  up  from 
your  own  recollections,  to  bring  the  reality  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  ground.  Do  you  remember  how  happily  the  thick 
mist  cleared  off  when  we  got  into  the  old  forest,  and  how  the  white  bark 
of  the  birch  glanced  in  the  sun  among  the  old  brown  oaks  ?  We  had,  as 
you  predicted  for  us,  a  winter  of  continued  wet.  The  ground  remained  in 
the  state  in  which  you  saw  it,  more  like  chaos  than  old  worn-out  tillage. 
Very  little  wheat  was  sown  before  Christmas,  and  the  faces  of  Herod  •  and 

'  Tliis  refers  to  a  great  work  of  irri-    Mansfield,  which  Mr.  Webster  visited, 
gation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  near         *  The  name  of  the  farm  baliff. 
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Co.  looked  yery  blank.  The  rain  continued  through  January ;  all  hopes 
were  then  set  on  February.  February  came,  and  the  wet  continued  till 
about  the  20th,  and  then  cold  winds  and  frost  set  in,  and  perfectly  dry 
weather  has  continued  ever  since.  In  a  week  the  whole  aspect  of  matters 
changed.  The  land  was  fit  for  working,  wheat  was  sown  over  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres,  and  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  rathec  forwarder 
than  usual  with  sowing  the  spring  com.  As  more  wheat  than  usual  was 
sown  on  the  dry  lands  last  autumn,  and  as  now  the  wet  lands  have  all 
been  sown,  though  late,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  with  a  favorable 
year,  the  produce  of  wheat  will  rather  exceed  than  fall  short  of  an 
average.  Bo  entirely  have  twenty  dry  days  cut  up  prophets  and  their 
predictions. 

"  I  have  hardly  been  a  day  away  from  home  since  you  were  here,  except 
to  London  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  February,  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  the  eldest  of  my  unmarried  sisters.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in 
political  matters  since  you  were  here.  The  Tory  party,  by  compelling  a 
vote  of  confidence  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  did  all  that  was  possible, 
and  more  than  was  thought  possible,  to  strengthen  their  opponents.  The 
Government,  having  got  this  vote  of  general  confidence,  need  not  regard 
incidental  defeats.  In  commercial  matters,  not  much  change  cither.  It 
has  been  a  severe  winter  for  the  laboring  population  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  America,  earnestly  hoping  that  you  will, 
with  your  usual  elasticity,  set  things  to  rights  at  home,  and  enable  the 
stream  of  commerce  to  flow  as  heretofore. 

"  I  make  sure  that  your  trip  to  Europe  has  vastly  increased  the  circle 
of  your  interests.  As  it  was  said,  by  as  many  languages  as  a  man  speaks, 
by  so  many  times  is  he  a  man.  It  is  as  true,  by  as  many  countries  as  a 
man  has  seen,  by  so  many  times  is  he  multiplied.  Now  that  the  occasion 
is  gone,  I  still  more  regret  the  very  little  time  I  had  the  fortune  to  spend 
in  your  society,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  they  are  building  steamboats 
longer  and  longer  every  day.  Soon,  perhaps,  it  will  save  trouble  to  make 
a  bridge  at  once.  So  before  very  long  wx  must  meet  again.  The  casks 
of  apples  and  nuts  were  safely  received.  My  best  thanks  for  them.  The 
nuts  had  become  hard  and  dry,  but  the  apples  were  very  good.  I  gave 
one  cask  to  my  mother  in  London,  where  they  were  highly  prized.  I  shall 
hope  for  the  account  of  your  affairs  at  home,  political  and  commercial, 
which  you  were  to  send  me.  I  take  great  interest  in  them,  and  so  must 
all  the  world,  for  they  affect  the  condition  of  all  the  world.  You  see  that 
little  black  man,  Thiers,  has,  for  the  moment  at  least,  beat  your  friend 
Louis  Philippe.  All  parties  and  people  here  are  unanimous  in  praising 
the  manners  and  bearing  of  our  Queen's  husband,  Prince  Albert.  Lady 
Charlotte  desires  her  best  remembrances,  and  to  be  allowed  to  join  me  in 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster  and  your  family. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'*J.  E.  Denison. 
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"  Sydney  Smith  has  published  all  his  works  in  four  volumes,  his  articles 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  his  late  pamphlets  on  ^Political  and 
Clerical  Questions.*    I  think  the  book  would  amuse  you." 

Mr.  Everett,  who  was  now  out  of  public  life,  having  de- 
termined to  go  abroad,  had  written  to  Mr.  Webster,  offering 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son  Edward,  who  had 
remained  in  Europe.  The  following  letters  relate  to  Mr. 
Everett's  departure : 

[to  MB.   EVERETT.] 

"  Washikoton,  May  M,  1S40. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  sit  down  to  answer  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  9th 
instant. 

"  Your  offer  in  regard  to  Edward  is  so  very  kind  and  advantageous, 
that  I  have  written  to  him  that,  unless  he  shall  have  made  definite  ar- 
rangements for  his  return  home,  he  may  accept  it,  and  join  your  family  at 
Florence,  or  elsewhere,  as  he  may  be  advised  by  you.  I  need  not  say  I  feel 
sensibly  your  great  friendship,  as  manifested  in  this  matter.  I  am  sure 
Edward  will  be  most  grateful,  and  know  not  how  else  he  can  pass  some 
time  with  more  chance  of  improvement.  He  is  amiable,  I  hope  tolerably 
well-mannered,  and  I  think  has  rather  a  strong  purpose  of  making  some- 
thing of  himself.  I  write  to  him  that  as  soon  as  you  land  in  Europe  you 
will  write  to  him.  His  address  is,  *  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  M.  de  Boit,  Rue 
Beauregard,  No.  66,  Geneva.'  I  could  wish  also  that,  on  your  arrival,  you 
would  write  to  him  to  the  care  of  *  John  Watson,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Han- 
over Square,  London,'  to  be  kept  for  him  there.  By  one  or  other  of  these 
means,  he  will  be  nearly  certain  to  hear  from  you  early. 

"  In  all  matters  relating  to  his  studies,  I  must  ask  your  friendly  and 
parental  directions  to  him.  I  believe  he  destines  himself  for  the  law ;  but, 
while  with  you,  he  will,  of  course,  attend  to  literature  and  general  knowl- 
edge, and  I  hope,  make  progress  in  modem  languages,  especially  the 
French.    Whether  he  would  like  to  study  Italian,  I  do  not  know. 

"  Let  me  know  if  there  bo  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you.  I  shall  be 
strongly  tempted  to  go  to  New  York  to  say  good  good-by  to  your  wife 
and  children,  and  to  give  you  a  parting  shake  by  the  hand. 

"  With  all  possible  wishes,  yours, 

"Das'l  Webster." 

[to  MB.   SAMUEL  B0GEB8.] 

"  Washington,  May  23, 1840. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  Some  time  in  August  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  put 
into  your  hand  by  my  personal  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Everett.    Twenty 
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years  ago  Mr.  Everett  was  in  England,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Stowell,  and  others,  who  have  since  joined 
the  great  congregation  of  the  dead.  He  remembered  you,  and  he  has 
therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  come. 

*^  Mr.  Everett  is  a  scholar,  if  we  may  be  thought  to  have  reared  one  in 
America.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  engaged  in  political  life,  as  a 
member  of  Congress  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  now  goes  abroad 
with  the  intention  of  passing  some  years  in  France  and  Italy.  Ills  family 
are  with  him,  but  he  has  informed  me  that  he  thinks  of  leaving  them  in 
Paris,  and  of  making  a  short  visit  to  London  before  going  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  Continent.  As  he  is  my  fast  friend,  I  commend  him  to 
you,  my  dear  Mr.  Rogers,  as  a  sort  of  ^  Alter  Ego ; '  but  he  is  a  much  more 
learned,  a  more  wise,  and  a  better  *  Ego,^  than  he  who  writes  this.  Have 
the  kindness  to  make  him  known  at  Holland  House. 

"  A  thousand  blessings  attend  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  many  happy  years 

yet  be  yours. 

"Dan'l  Websteb." 
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CHAPTEE    XXVII. 
1840-1841. 

ELECTION     OF    PRESIDENT     HARRISON  —  MR.   WEBSTER    INVITED    TO 
BECOME    SECRETARY  OF    STATE— OUR    RELATIONS    WITH    GREAT 

BRITAIN  —  DANGER     OF    WAR MOTIVES    FOR    ACCEPTING    TrfB 

STATE  DEPARTMENT CLOSE  OF  MR.  VAN  BUREn's  ADMINISTRA- 
tion— selection  of  a  senator  to  succeed  mr.  webster — 
his  resignation  of  his  seat — vindicated  by  mr.  c;*alr — 
attitude  of  the  northeastern  boundary  question^— state 
of  feeling  in  england — the  case  of  the  caroline — 
Mcleod's  arrest  and  indictment  —  instructions  to  the 
attorney -general death  of  president  harbison  —  con- 
tinuation of  the  harrison  cabinet  undeb  president  tyler 

— ANSWER  TO  THE  DEMAND  FOR  MCLEOD's  RELEASE — EXTRAOR- 
DINARY SESSION  OF  CONGRESS — THE  QUESTION  OF  A  BANK — 
THE  president's  "  VETO "  OF  THE  BANK  BILL — SEPARATION  OF  / 
THE  WHIGS  FROM  PRESIDENT  TYLER — ^MR.  WEBSTER's  OPINIONS 
ON  THE  BANK  QUESTION — PROPOSED  "  FISCAL  CORPORATION  " — 
ATTACKS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT — RESIGNATION  OF  ALL  THE  CABINET 

EXCEPT  MR.  WEBSTER — HIS  REASONS  FOR   REMAINING CHANGE 

OF  MINISTRY  IN  ENGLAND — ^APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  EVERETT  AS 
MINISTER  TO  GREAT  BRTTAIN — ^ACQUTTTAL  OF  McLEOD — ^MR.  WEBn 
STEr's  new  law  to  MEET  SUCH  CASES — ^PRIVATE  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE— SWINDLES  BY   "  MONROE  EDWARDS." 

GEinERAL  HAEEISON  was  chosen  President  (ff  the 
United  States,  in  November,  1840,  by  a  very  great 
majority.  This  triumph  of  the  Whigs  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Webster  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    Dur- 
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ing  the  canvass,  he  had  been  in  confidential  correspondence 
with  General  Harrison,  with  respect  to  various  affairs;  but 
nothing  whatever  passed  between  them  in  regard  to  Cabinet 
appointments,  until  Mr.  Webster  received  from  the  President- 
elect the  following  letter : 

[from  oenebal  habrison.] 

*^  Fkankfobt,  Kxhtuckt,  Dtcenther  1,  ISIO. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo  at  this 
place,  on  this  day  week,  just  as  I  was  about  to  set  out  for  Lexington,  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  waited  on  me  here,  and  invited  me  up  to 
dine  with  some  of  my  old  friends.  I  expected  to  be  absent  but  three  days, 
and  left  yours  and  other  letters  to  be  answered  on  my  return  ;  but  found 
it  impossible  to  get  away  or  evade  the  hospitalities  of  my  friends  in  and 
about  Lexington  until  this  morning,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment 
of  being  alone  to  writ«  to  you. 

"  Since  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  had  determined,  if 
successful,  to  solicit  your  able  assistance  in  conducting  the  Administra- 
tion, and  I  now  ask  you  to  accept  the  State  or  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  myself  no  preference  of  either  for  you,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
difficult  to  fill  the  latter  than  the  former  if  you  should  decline  it.  It  was 
the  first  designed  for  you  in  the  supposition  that  you  had  given  more 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  finances  than  ]^Ir.  Clay,  to  whom  I  intended 
to  have  offered  the  State  Department.  This,  as  well  as  any  other  post  in 
the  Cabinet,  I  understood,  before  my  arrival  here,  from  an  intimate  friend 
of  that  gentleman,  he  would  decline.  This  he  has  since  done  personally 
to  me.  If  you  should  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  same  course,  will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  name  some  one  of  your  Eastern  friends  for  the 
Treasury  or  some  other  department.  Would  you  recommend  your  (Jover- 
nor-elect  for  the  Treasury,  if  you  should  determine  to  decline  it  ?  I  shall 
set  out  to-morrow  for  Louisville,  and  shall  be  at  home  as  soon  as  your 
answer  can  reach  Cleves.  Do  not  believe,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  mean,  by 
what  I  have  said  above,  to  restrict  your  choice,  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  a  single  individual.  Give  me  your  advice  freely  and  fully  upon 
that  and  every  other  subject,  whether  you  occupy  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
or  not,  and  it  will  be  at  all  times  thankfully  received  by  your  friend, 

"  W.  H.  Harrison." 

While  this  letter  was  in  his  hands,  the  voice  of  private  and 
dom^tic  interest — that  interest  which  finds  its  best  expression 
in  the  tender  anxieties  of  woman — reached  him  from  his 
daughter.  She  was  not  a  person  who  could  not  weigh  the 
claims  of  the  coimtry  upon  such  a  man,  but,  with  the  natural 
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iDstinct  of  her  sex,  she  had  long  seen  some  of  the  springs  of 
action  which  are  always  to  be  found  actuating  a  part  of  those 
by  whom  every  such  statesman  is  surrounded.  If  she  leaned 
to  the  caution  which  her  sagacity  led  her  to  feel  and  to  express, 
we  may  pardon  her  that  her  filial  love  was  stronger  than 
her  patriotism. 


[FB03C  MRS.   APPLETON.] 

"  Boston,  Friday,  December  11, 1840. 

"  I  THANK  you,  dear  father,  for  your  kind  letter  from  Philadelphia, 
which  I  received  to-day,  and  still  more  for  the  verses  enclosed  in  it.  I 
think  them  beautiful,  dear  father,  and  thank  you  for  associating  me  in 
remembrance  with  my  dear  mother.  I  have  never  thought  of  her  so  often 
as  since  I  have  had  a  child  of  my  own,  and,  could  I  be  but  half  so  good  a 
mother  as  she  was,  I  might  hope  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  my  little  girl,  but 
hers,  I  fear,  was  a  goodness  which  I  cannot  attain. 

"  We  are  all  quite  well  here.  My  strength  increases  gradually,  and  I 
hope  before  long  to  be  quite  myself  again.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  baby. 
She  has  improved  very  much  since  you  left,  and  begins  to  show  some 
signs  of  intelligence.  Everybody  says  she  is  a  very  bright  child,  but,  of 
course,  everybody  would  tell  its  mother  so,  and  she,  of  course,  believes  it. 

"  We  cannot  have  had  so  much  snow  here  as  there  has  been  farther 
South,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  our  railroads  being  impeded.  We  have 
had  enough,  indeed,  to  make  poor  sleighing  and  intolerable  walking. 
You  are  now,  I  suppose,  immersed  once  more  in  the  cares  and  excitements 
of  public  life.  Do  not  let  it  interfere  w^ith  your  health,  dear  father. 
Pray,  let  that  be  your  greatest  consideration.  Surely  you  have  done 
enough  for  your  country,  did  you  never  utter  another  word  in  its  behalf, 
to  be  considered  the  best  and  noblest  among  the  noble  sons  of  America. 
Has  not  the  fame  of  your  greatness  extended  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  ?  It  cannot  be  increased,  and  do  not,  dearest  father,  wear  yourself 
out  for  the  good  of  a  country  ungrateful  at  best.  What  is  the  whole 
country  to  your  family  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  one  hour  of 
sickness  or  anxiety  which  it  causes  you  ?  I  am  no  great  patriot,  I  do  not 
love  Rome  better  than  Caesar ;  the  advancement  of  party  better  than  my 
own  dear  father.  I  delight  to  think  that  you  have  never  held  an  oflBce,  a 
fact  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  per- 
fect disinterestedness  of  your  patriotism.  Don't  you  think  you  would  be 
happy  to  live  once  more  at  home  with  your  old  friends  ?  Do  come  back 
to  us,  dear  father,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  Washington  by 
persons  who  may  not  be  altogether  disinterested  in  their  motives,  who 
may  look  to  you  to  advance  them  further  than  their  own  unassisted  efibrts 
could  ever  do.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  father,  for  saying  all  this  ; 
43 
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my  pen,  I  fear,  has  outrun  my  discretion,  but  I  have  thought  so  much  on 
this  subject  lately,  that  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended.  I  am  not 
naturally  suspicious,  but  I  do  mistrust  some  of  your  friends.  You  must 
not  think  that  my  husband  has  influenced  me  at  all,  as  he  does  not  know 
of  my  writing  you,  and  perhaps  would  think  me  quite  wrong  in  doing  so. 
You  must  forgive  me,  if  I  have  said  more  than  a  daughter  ought. 

^^  I  hear  from  mother  frequently ;  she  seems  to  be  having  a  gay  time  in 
New  York.  Every  thing  goes  on  in  our  quiet  town  as  when  you  were 
here.  The  ladies  are  more  interested  in  the  prospect  of  assemblies  than 
any  thing  else.  Caroline  and  her  children  are  well.  Mr.  Joy  is  shooting 
deer  on  the  Cape.  He  sent  home  a  noble  one  yesterday,  I  believe  they 
have  killed  two  of  the  poor  things.  Mr.  White  and  his  wife  are  at  the 
Maverick  House. 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting  comfortable  quarters  in  Washing- 
ton. Pray  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Lindsley  and  Harriet.  Caroline  Appleton 
desires  her  best  love  to  you,  and  I  am  ever,  dear  father,  your  aflectionatc 

daughter, 

"  Julia.'' 

But  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  destiny  was  controlled 
by  public  events  and  circumstanceSj  which  rendered  a  sacrifice 
of  private  interests  unavoidable,  it  was  Mr.  Webster.  It  was 
not  his  real  desire  to  enter  the  Cabinet  at  all.  If  he  could 
have  consulted  his  personal  wishes,  and  had  felt  that  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  allow  it,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  post  of  minister  to  England.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
result  of  the  election  was  known,  he  began  to  receive  multi- 
tudes of  letters  congratulating  him  and  the  country,  and  attrib- 
uting that  result  mainly  to  him.  Most  of  these  intimated  the 
wish  and  expectation  of  the  people  from  all  quarters  that  he 
should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and,  when  it  was 
imderstood  that  this  position  had  been  offered  to  him,  he  was 
urged  from  all  sides  not  to  think  of  declining  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis  and  the  need  of  a  "  strong  hand  near  the 
head  of  the  Administration"  were  urged  upon  him  with  irre- 
sistible force.  The  following  are  his  answer  to  General  Harri- 
son and  the  General's  reply : 

[to  general  HARRISON.] 

**  Washixotox,  December  11, 1840. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  Having  been  detained  on  my  way  by  the  late  storm, 
I  did  not  reach  this  city  until  the  evening  of  the  0th,  and  yesterday  mom- 
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ing,  the  lOth,  your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant  was  delivered  to  mc  by  Colonel 
Bond. 

**  It  becomes  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  my  'grateful  sense 
of  the  confidence  evinced  by  your  communication,  and  to  assure  you  how 
highly  I  value  this  proof  of  your  friendship  and  regard. 

"  The  question  of  accepting  a  seat  in  your  Cabinet,  should  it  be  tendered 
to  me,  has  naturally  been  the  subject  of  my  reflections  and  of  consultations 
with  friends.  The  result  of  these  reflections  and  consultations  has  been, 
that  I  should  accept  the  ofllce  of  Secretary  of  State,  should  it  be  offered  to 
me,  under  circumstances  such  as  now  exist. 

"  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office,  prepared 
to  give  to  their  faithful  discharge  my  best  ability  and  all  my  efforts. 

**  Tou  are  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects of  currency  and  finance  might  render  me  useful  as  head  of  the 
Treasury.  On  that  subject  my  view  has  been  this :  I  think  all  important 
questions  of  revenue,  finance,  and  currency,  properly  belonging  to  the 
Executive,  should  be  Cabinet  questions ;  that  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  should  give  them  his  best  consideration,  and  especially  that 
the  results  of  these  deliberations  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
President. 

"  This  seems  necessary  to  union  and  efficiency  of  action.  If  to  these 
counsels  I  may  be  supposed  able  to  contribute  any  thing  useful,  I  shall 
withhold  myself  firom  no  degree  of  labor,  and  no  just  responsibility. 

"  For  the  daily  details  of  the  Treasury,  the  matters  of  account,  and  the 
supervision  of  subordinate  officers  employed  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  pubUc  moneys,  I  do  not  think  myself  to  be  particularly^ 
well  qualified.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed  by  you,  that  on  these  subjects  of  finance  and 
revenue,  as  on  other  grave  subjects,  the  duty  of  originating  important 
measures  properly  belongs  to  Congress. 

"  By  accepting  now  the  offer  of  the  Department  of  State,  however,  I  do 
not  wish  to  preclude  you  from  again  suggesting  the  Treasury  Department 
to  me,  if  you  should  find  it  more  easy  to  fill  the  former  than  the  latter 
oflSce  satisfactorily  with  another  person. 

**  You  are  pleased  to  ask  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  filling 
the  other  departments. 

"  On  thb  important  and  delicate  subject  I  will  write  to  you  within  two 
days.  I  now  only  assure  you  that,  in  what  I  may  say,  my  object  will  be 
only  to  make  suggestions  for  your  consideration ;  as  I  have  confidence  in 
your  judgment,  and  no  motive  but  to  see  you  surrounded  by  a  strong, 
comprehensive,  and  popular  Cabinet,  such  as  shall  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  country,  and  promise  success  and  honor  to  your  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"D.  Webster." 
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[from   general   HARRISON.] 

"  North  Besd,  December  27, 1^40. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  announcing  your  having 
acceded  to  my  wish  in  taking  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet,  and  I  entirely 
approve  of  your  choice  of  the  two  tendered  to  you. 

"  Your  subsequent  letter,  making  suggestions  as  to  the  filling  the  other 
departments,  has  also  been  received,  and  I  thank  you  for  them.  I  will 
not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy, 
until  I  reach  Washington,  which  will  be  about  the  last  of  January. 

"  I  tell  you,  however,  in  confidence,  that  I  have  positively  determined 

against  S ;  there  is  no  consideration  which  would  induce  me  to  bring 

him  into  the  Cabinet.     We  should  have  no  peace,  with  his  intriguing,  rest- 
less disposition. 

''  We  will  have  nobody  of  that  character ;  and,  if  we  do  not,  and  can 
secure  men  of  competent  talents  and  moral  worth,  we  can  insure  to  our- 
selves a  quiet  and  successful  Administration.  Depend  upon  it,  we  have 
the  people  with  us,  and  if  we  do  not  depart  from  our  professions  they  will 
stick  to  us.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  your  call  to  the 
State  Department  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  our  political  friends. 

"  From  the  number  of  visitors  which  I  have  here,  I  have  less  leisure 
than  when  I  am  in  Cincinnati. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

"W.  n.  Harrison.'' 

•  But '  once,  since  the  United  States  became  an  independent 
power,  had  tliere  been  such  an  accumidation  of  questions 
threatening  to  disturb  their  peaceful  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
"N  ^  ain,  as  that  which  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  Administration  devolved 
upon  its  successors.  In  the  first  place,  the  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
,  Provinces  of  Xova  Scotia  and  Canada,  which  had  been  going 
on,  at  intervals,  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  1783,  had  resulted  in 
nothing.  The  subject  had  become  involved  in  an  inextricable 
maze  of  difliculties,  arising  from  the  various  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  construction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  establish  the 
line  that  it  called  for.  At  the  close  of  Mr,  Van  Buren's  presi- 
dency, it  had  been  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  new  surrey 
and  a  new  arbitration,  but  the  mode  of  constituting  the  arbi- 
tration and  of  submitting  the  questions  in  controversy  had 
become  hopelessly  complicated  with  a  variety  of  projects  and 
counter-projects,  pending  which  there  was  an  agreement  ro 
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Bpecting  the  temporary  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  in 
which  it  had  been  and  continued  to  be  very  diflScult  to  keep 
the  peace. 

To  this  long-standing  subject  of  dispute,  there  had  been 
added  others  of  a  still  more  irritating  character.  In  1837 
there  was  a  civil  commotion  or  rebellion  in  Canada,  on  the 
suppression  of  which  many  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  here  organized,  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  our  citizens,  the  means  of  making  hostile  incursions 
into  that  province.  For  this  purpose  they  made  use  of  an 
American  steamboat  called  "  The  Caroline,"  wliich  was  said  to 
have  carried  supplies  and  reenforcements  for  the  invaders  from 
Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Canadian  shore.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December,  an  expedition  left  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  this  vessel, 
then  believed  to  be  at  Navy  Island,  which  was  British  territory. 
The  Caroline  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  moored  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  opposite  to  the  island.  The  persons  composing  the 
expedition,  or  some  of  them,  thereupon  crossed  to  the  American 
side,  cut  out  the  vessel,  set  her  on  fire  and  adrift,  and  she  was 
carried  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  named  Durfree,  was  killed  in  the  fray,  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  vessel.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain 
immediately  avowed  this  invasion  of  our  territory  to  be  a  public 
act,  and  a  necessary  measure  of  self-defence ;  but,  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  went  out  of  office  in  March,  1841,  it  was  a  disputed 
point  whether  the  avowal  had  been  made  in  ''  an  authentic 
manner."  This  aflfair,  moreover,  had  become  complicated  with 
another  difficulty  which  grew  out  of  it.  In  November,  1840, 
one  Alexander  McLeod  came  into  the  State  of  New  York  from 
Canada,  and  was  arrested  by  the  State  authorities,  upon  his 
own  boastful  declarations  that  he  had  himself  murdered  Durfree 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Caroline.  McLeod  was  held  for 
trial  by  the  State  authorities  on  this  charge  of  murder,  and  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  presidency  he  was  detained  in  jail 
at  Lockport,  N.  T.,  awaiting  his  trial.  Popular  feeling  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  in  a  state  of  great 
exasperation,  in  consequence  of  the  grievances  alleged  on  each 
aide  of  this  controversy,  and  undoubtedly  there  had  been  no 
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greater  hazard  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  England 
shice  the  peace  of  1815,  than  was  incurred  by  the  delicate  and 
difficult  questions  growing  out  of  this  occurrence. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  long-standing  claim  of  England  to 
impress  her  own  seamen  and  to  take  them  out  of  American 
vessels  on  the  high-seas,  in  time  of  war,  and  her  further  claim 
to  exercise  the  "  right  of  search,"  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  visiting  vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  national  character,  had  not  been 
disposed  of. 

Before  the  actual  negotiations  were  entered  upon  which  were 
finally  to  settle  these  difficulties,  they  had  become  still  further 
complicated  by  a  new  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  winter 
of  lS41-'42,  the  brig  Creole,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  and 
slaves,  was  on  her  way  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans,  when 
the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  killed 
one  man  and  confined  the  rest  in  the  hold,  and  then  put  in  at 
the  port  of  Nassau,  on  the  British  island  of  New  Providence, 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  British  authorities  at  Kassau,  in- 
stead of  relieving  the  crew  and  setting  the  vessel  again  upon 
her  course,  as  it  was  afterward  claimed  they  ought  to  have 
done,  liberated  the  slaves  and  assisted  them  to  escape,  and  left 
the  crew  to  make  the  best  of  their  misfortune.  This  alleged 
outrage  was  resented  with  great  spirit  by  the  people  of  our 
Southern  States,  whose  peculiar  interests  were  aflfected,  and 
several  other  instances  of  the  escape  of  slaves,  when  American 
vessels  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  British  West 
Indian  ports,  were  called  to  mind,  and  served  to  make  up  a 
special  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  the  British  Government. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
when  the  Department  of  State  was  oflbred  to  Mr.  Webster. 
His  chief  motive  in  accepting  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  belief 
that  he  could  settle  these  controversies.  General  IlaiTison  had 
become  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  very  largo  popular 
vote.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  his  Administration 
would  command  the  confidence  of  a  great  "majority  of  the  people. 
The  general  voice  of  the  country  strongly  approved  his  act  in 
intrusting  to  Mr.  Webster  the  care  of  our  foreign  relations.  It 
was  quite  apparent  to  Mr.  Webster  himself  that,  if  lie  could 
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not  dispose  of  these  questions,  no  one  could  do  so.  They  were 
complex  in  their  character,  and  to  this  intrinsic  difficulty  there 
had  been  added  the  further  embarrassment  arising  from  long 
and  involved  negotiations  which  had  advanced  none  of  them 
toward  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  attempt  their  settlement 
under  such  circumstances  was  to  incur  a  great  risk ;  a  risk  that 
was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of  the 
verv  eminent  statesman  who  held  the  seals  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Webster  was  asked  to 
take  the  corresponding  position  in  our  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  England  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  there  was  a  cer- 
tain frankness  in  his  diplomacy,  there  was  also  a  certain  tart- 
ness, especially  toward  the  United  States ;  a  quality  that  was 
perhaps  brought  into  play  toward  us,  by  what  had  long  been 
considered  in  England  as  the  aggressive  spirit  of  American  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Webster  was  well  convinced  that  all  these  topics, 
each  involving  much  controversy,  must  be  handled  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
treated;  but,  as  he  could  not  count  upon  a  change  of  ministry 
in  England,  he  had  to  accept  the  appointment  that  was  offered 
to  him,  in  the  prospect  that  the  negotiations  must  be  continued 
with  a  minister  who  had  not  manifested  a  conciliatory  temper 
toward  this  country,  and  whose  general  tendencies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  warlike.  But  Mr.  Webster's  reputation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  entitled  him  to  believe  that  any  course 
which  he  should  recommend  to  be  taken  would  be  received  bv 
the  public  mind  in  England  with  scarcely  less  attention  than  it 
would  be  in  the  United  States ;  and  that,  whoever  might  be  the 
minister  with  whom  he  should  have  to  conduct  these  contro- 
versies, it  might  be  in  his  power  so  to  shape  them  as  to  secure, 
to  his  moderate  and  just  views  of  what  was  right  for  both  coun- 
tries, a  preponderating  weight  of  British  as  well  as  of  Ameri- 
can opinion.  In  this  belief  he  assumed  the  duty  of  settling 
these  questions,  and  by  their  settlement  of  preventing  a  war. 

As  usual,  the  last  session  of  Congress,  previous  to  the  in- 
coming of  a  new  Administration,  was  one  of  no  considerable 
interest.  President  Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  the  finances,  lauding  the  Sub-Treasury 
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system/  and  condemning  the  project  of  a  national  bank.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  moved  to  refer  this  portion  of  the  message  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  Webster  asked  a  postponement 
of  the  subject  for  two  days,  and  then,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
made  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  actual  situation  of  the  Treas- 
ury, showing  that  a  national  debt  had  already  been  begun.* 

Ilaving  determined  to  accept  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  expecting  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  before  the  4th  of 
March,  Mr.  Webster  desired  that  his  friends  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  choice  of  his  successor,  should  be  unembarrassed  by  the 
relations  that  had  long  been  known  to  exist  between  himself 
and  a  gentleman  who  was  much  thought  of  for  the  seat.  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  after  having  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  left  at  the  ago  of  sixty-two,  had 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1831,  and  was  still 
in  public  life  and  still  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1836,  an  oc- 
currence had  taken  place  in  which  Mr.  Webster  had  felt  him- 
self deeply  wounded  by  the  course  of  Mr.  Adams  toward  him. 
The  result  was  a  coldness  between  them,  which  had  continued 
down  to  tlie  time  when  it  became  possible  that  many  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  might  desire  that  Mr.  Adams  should 
succeed  to  the  scat  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  AVebster  to  one  of  his 
personal  friends  then  serving  in  tlie  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

[to  the  HON.   SOLOMON  LINCOLN.] 

'•  WAdniNGTox,  January  15,  ISll. 

**  My  dear  Sir  :  You  are  aware  of  my  intention  to  vacate  my  seat  in 
the  Senate,  in  such  season  as  that  it  may  be  filled  before  the  3d  of  March. 

"  As  this  is  generally  expected,  it  is  natural  that  the  thoughts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  should  be  turned  toward  the  subject  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a  successor. 

"  With  such  elections  I  have  never  interfered,  nor  do  I  intend  to  inter- 
fere  now,  any  further  than  will  appear  from  the  sequel  of  this  letter. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  among  the  candidates,  out  of 

*  This  favorite  measure  of  Mr.  Van  vived  at  every  subscqucmt  sosaion  until 

Buren's  had  been  introduced  at  the  extra  it  was  finally  made  a  law  on  the  80th  of 

session  of  Congress  in  the  first  year  of  his  June,  1 840. 

Administration,  and  passed  the  Senate,  *  See  the  "  Speech  on  the  State  of 

but  had  been  laid  on  i\w  table  in  the  the  Finances  in  1840,"  in  Mr.  Webster's 

llouse  of  Representatives.     It  was  re-  Works,  v.,  40. 
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whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  Some  years  ago,  as  you  well  know,  an 
incident  occorred  which  interrupted  intercourse  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
myself  for  several  years,  and  wounded  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  friends 
as  well  as  my  own.  With  me  that  occurrence  is  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
I  bury  all  remembrance  of  it  under  my  regard  for  Mr.  Adams's  talents, 
character,  and  public  services. 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  express  a  hope  that  no  friend  of 
mine  will  sufTcr  the  recollection  of  it  to  influence  his  conduct.  Perhaps  I 
am  guilty  of  presumption,  in  supposing  that  my  friends  might  desire  this 
declaration  from  me ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  will  only  be  superfluous,  not 
harmful.  Mr.  Adamses  great  knowledge  and  ability,  his  experience,  and 
especially  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  the  zeal  which  he  manifests  for  the  good  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, will  undoubtedly  make  him  prominent  as  a  candidate ;  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  his  election  would  be  personally  altogether  agree- 
able to  me.  I  shall  write  to  nobody  else,  my  dear  sir,  on  this  subject. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  substance  of  this  letter  whenever 
you  may  think  it  necessary ;  but  I  do  not  wish  any  publicity  about  it, 
nor  any  use  made  of  it  not  called  for  by  circumstances. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  true  friendship  and  regard, 

"  Yours, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 
"  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Webster's  letter,  resigning  liis  seat,  addressed  to  the 
Vice-President,  was  read  in  the  Senate  on  tlie  22d  of  Febru- 
ary. The  letter  having  been  read,  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  rose  simultaneously.  The  for- 
mer, a  leading  Senator,  long  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  AVeb- 
Bter,  probably  intended  to  pay  a  compliment,  according  to  the 
amenities  which  generally  prevail  on  such  occasions.  But  the 
Yice-President  recognized  Mr.  Cuthbert,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  had  been  in  his  seat,  he 
should  have  interrogated  him  on  a  subject  in  which  "  the 
people  of  the  South  had  a  deep  and  vital  interest ;  and,  in  re- 
lation to  which,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  undergone  some  change  of  opinion.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  could  explain  this  change  of  sentiment 
satisfactorily,  he  would  stand  better  amd  stronger  and-  firmer 
with  the  South  than  he  did  now."  It  appears  that  the  matter 
which  Mr.  Cuthbert  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  in  this 

*  The  gentleman  finally  selected  as  was  Mr.  Choate.  Mr.  Adams  remained 
Mr.  Webster^fl  succesaor  in  the  Senate    in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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manner  related  to  the  opinion  said  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Webster  many  years  previously,  that  Congress,  under  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  States,  could 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another 
for  sale.  This  intemperate  and  foolish  attack  drew  from  Mr. 
Clay  the  following  rebuke : 

^^  That  it  was  his  friend's  intention  to  resign  his  seat,  was  a  fact  which 
had  for  some  time  been  generally  known,  and  had  been  stated  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  the  Senator  had  been  here  in  his  seat  till  near  three 
o'clock.  He  must  therefore  repeat  the  expression  of  his  deep,  his  pro- 
found regret  that,  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  every  member  of  the  body 
could  not  but  feel  the  great  void  which  had  been  created  by  the  act  Tvhich 
had  just  been  announced  to  the  Senate,  from  the  absence  of  that  com- 
manding eloquence,  and  that  unsurpassed  logic  which  had  been  so  long 
and  so  often  exerted  in  support  of  the  rights  and  the  best  interests  of  this 
country ;  in  the  midst  of  this  feeling  of  general  regret — ^for  he  would  do 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  the  justice  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
political  differences  of  sentinjent,  the  feeling  was  fully  participated  in  by 
them — that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  should  have 
deemed  it  becoming,  and  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  .The  day  when  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  American  eloquence,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  these 
halls,  of  this  country,  and  of  our  common  nature,  had  retired  from  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  perhaps  forever,  to  assume  a  station  of  still  higher  impor- 
tance, and  of  still  wider  influence  over  the  welfare  of  this  land,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  time  that  most  gentlemen  would  have  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  him  as  to  any  sentiments  he  might  at  a  former  time 
have  uttered.  He  doubted  its  propriety  at  any  time.  The  interrogatories 
to  be  put  had  no  connection  with  any  subject  now  before  the  Senate ;  and 
the  practice  had  never  been  introduced  into  our  American  halls  of  legbla- 
tion  to  put  interrogatories  to  ministers,  as  was  customary  in  England. 
But,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  recently  intimated  any  change 
of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  subjects  to  which  the  member  from  Georgia 
alluded,  why  should  that  gentleman  doubt  his  sincerity  ?  On  what  sub- 
ject had  he  these  doubts  ?  He,  standing  in  his  place,  could  be  witness 
for  his  friend  from  Massachusetts,  that,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Senate  down  to  this  day  of  his  regretted  resignation,  no  sentiment  had 
ever  been  advanced  by  him  which  was  not  perfectly  catholic,  and  which 
did  not  regard  as  much  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  West  as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  ever  been  ready  alike  to  defend  and  maintain,  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  the  rights  of  every  quarter  of  the  countrj'.  lie  had,  on  all  occa- 
sions, declared  it  as  his  sentiment,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  conferred  upon  Congress  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  touch 
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the  subject  to  which  he  presumed  the  Senator  alluded,  certainly  not  be- 
yond the  linuts  of  the  District ;  and  eyen  within  the  District,  although  he 
might  be  of  opinion  that  the  mere  abstract  power  did  exist,  yet  he  be- 
lieyed  as  strongly  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  exercise  it.  On  what 
subject,  then,  did  the  South  want  guaranties  as  to  his  course  in  a  higher 
and  more  extended  sphere  of  action  ?  His  elevation  to  that  station  was  an 
homage  richly  due  to  him  for  services  and  talents  unreservedly  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  country  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  past.  And  the 
present  was  the  first  and  only  proof  which  he  had  ever  received  of  the  due 
estimation  of  those  services  by  the  offer  of  any  office  under  the  Federal 
Government';  and  he  would  here  publicly  express  his  full  and  entire  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  South  need  in- 
dulge apprehension  in  consequence  of  his  elevation. 

The  following  private  correspondence  between  Governor 
Kent,  of  Maine,  and  Mr,  Webster,  just  previous  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Harrison,  exhibits  the  precise  attitude  of 
the  Boundary  Question  at  that  time  : 

[from  GOVEBNOB  KE17T.] 

"  AvousTA,  Mbl,  February  17, 1841. 
"  Deab  Sib  :  In  view  of  the  relation  which  it  is  understood  you  will 
sustain  to  the  new  Administration,  and  the  position  I  now  occupy,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  at  this  early  day,  to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  President-elect,  some  considerations  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  Maine.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  great  questions  pending  unadjusted 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  you  understand  them,  and,  I 
am  weU  aware,  feel  them  in  all  their  importance  and  intricacy.  One  of 
these  questions,  our  great  question  of  boundary,  is  in  a  state  which  re- 
quires ability,  firmness,  and  prudence,  in  those  who  are  to  manage  it. 
Elaine  feels,  at  this  time,  peculiarly  sensitive  and  restless  under  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  and  hostile  movements  of  our  opponents.  There  will  be 
a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  for  aid  and  protection,  for  direct  and  imme- 
diate  action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government.  The  spirit  of  our 
people  is  getting  up,  and  it  will  increase  in  strength,  and  extend,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  a  course  of  policy  is  adopted  at  Washington  at 
once  firm  and  active.  The  long  delays  in  negotiations,  the  wearisome 
diplomatic  discussions,  beginning  about  nothing,  and  ending  where  they 
began,  have  led  us  in  Maine  to  lessen  very  much,  if  not  to  give  up  en- 
tirely, our  faith  in  this  mode  of  adjustment.  If  it  is  the  design,  as  I  trust 
and  believe  it  is,  of  the  new  Administration,  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
with  a  directness  of  purpose  and  distinctness  of  language  hitherto  un- 
known, and  adopt  a  new  mode  of  treating  the  question ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
the  wish  of  the  Administration  to  avoid  direct  eollidon  pending  negotiations^ 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  Maine  that  the  question  is  in  progress 
under  favorable  auspices  for  us,  I  am  confident  no  course  could  be  taken 
which  would  do  so  much  to  effect  these  objects  as  the  appointment  of  a 
minuter  to  England  from  this  State,  who  shall  be  qualified,  by  his  knowl- 
edge, experience,  general  character,  and  firmness,  to  place  the  question  in 
such  a  position  as  may  be  desired  by  his  Government  and  by  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  will  be  very  difScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
keep  our  people  from  direct  collision,  if  some  assurance  is  not  given  bj' 
the  new  Administration  ^  its  arts  that  this  question  is  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Southern  man  again  in  that  station, 
after  so  many  years  of  continued  occupancy  from  that  section,  the  feeling 
here  will  be,  I  fear,  that  the  old  course  is  to  be  resumed,  and  a  long  and 
lingering  course  of  diplomatic  evasions,  change  of  front,  etc.,  etc.,  *  point- 
no-point  '  discussions,  will  once  more  overcloud  the  prospect  of  settlement. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Maine  sees  that  one  of  her  own  citizens  is  sent  as 
minister,  and  that  a  new  prospect  is  opening,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  satisfaction  and  gratification  will  at  once  be  heard,  and 
the  Administration  will  gain  strength  and  friends,  and  its  course  on  the 
question  be  approved  and  acquiesced  in,  I  am  confident  that  no  other 
course  could  be  taken  which  would  be  so  popular  in  Maine,  and  tend  so 
directly  to  satisfy  and  quiet  the  public  mind. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  freedom  and  frankness,  when  I  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  a  Northern  man  should  bo  selected  for  this  mis- 
sion, and  that  Maine,  before  any  other  State,  if  she  can  present  a  candidate 
qualified,  should  be  gratified.  Has  she  such  a  man  ?  I  think  she  has, 
and  that  George  Evans  is  the  man.  Of  his  qualifications  I  need  not  6|)eak. 
He  is  as  well  known  at  Washington  as  at  home.  I  therefore  will  sav 
nothing  more  on  that  point.  But  I  do  feel  that,  for  the  reasons  suggested 
and  only  hinted  at,  his  selection  would  be  the  most  popular  and  useful  in 
every  respect  which  can  be  made.  Maine  would  much  regret  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Evans  from  the  Senate,  but  would  jdeld  him  readily  if  he  is  to  stand 
at  the  post  where  our  interests  will  require  a  vigilant,  talented,  and  useful 
man.  I  have  no  right,  however,  to  say  that  Maine  would  be  willing  to 
risk  the  election  of  a  successor  by  delay  beyond  the  time  of  a^oumment 
of  the  Legislature.  But  this  will  not  occur  much,  if  any,  before  the  1st 
of  April,  AVith  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion, I  remain, 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Edwaud  Kent." 


[to  governor  KENT.] 

"  WASinxoTOX,  February  23,  IWl. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Randall  has  handed  me  your  letter.     The  subject  of 
the  Northeastern  Boundary  will  undoubtedly  attract  the  President's  atten- 
tion, among  his  first  duties. 
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"  You  must  be  aware  of  three  things :  1.  That  the  two  Govemments 
have  agreed  to  settle  this  question  by  means  of  a  joint  commission,  with 
an  ultimate  umpirage. 

"  2.  That  they  have  agreed  that  the  negotiation  of  a  convention 
for  the  completion  of  this  arrangement  shall  be  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington. 

*^  8.  That  the  basis  of  such  convention  is  already  agreed  upon,  and  that 
only  some  matters  of  detail  remain  unsettled. 

"  In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Administration, 
doubtless,  to  hasten  the  steps  of  the  parties  in  concluding  the  convention, 
as  far  as  may  be,  consistently  with  propriety ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  else  is 
to  be  done,  unless  we  say  at  once  we  will  break  off  the  negotiations  and 
resort  to  force — a  step,  I  am  sure,  for  which  the  country  is  not  pre- 
pared. 

**  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Maine,  constantly  declining  compromise, 
has  insisted  unwaveringly  on  the  ascertainment  of  the  absolute  right  of 
the  case.  To  comply  in  this  respect  with  what  she  has  so  strongly  per- 
sisted in,  the  arrangement  now  in  progress  was  entered  into,  as  being  obvi- 
ously the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  that  right,  and  as  being  also  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  stipulations  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  that  nothing  but  unpardonable  delay  on 
the  other  side  should  induce  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
any  measures  except  such  as  may  be  calculated  to  accelerate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  convention. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  and  I  am  sure  the  Prefddent  and  the  whole 
Administration  would  be  sorry,  to  see  any  new  excitement  getting  up  on 
this  delicate  subject.  You  are  aware  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  popular  excitement  without  a  definite  as  well  as  a  just  object.  As 
things  now  stand,  excitement  can  have  no  effect  but  to  create  counter- 
excitement,  and  probably  delay  still  further  the  object  of  all  parties,  that 
is,  a  pacific  and  immediate  adjustment  of  the  controversy. 

"  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  this  letter  is  written  as  a  private  letter, 
without  conversation  with  any  person  whatever. 

"  The  suggestion  in  your  letter  which  relates  to  a  distinguished  public 
man  and  friend  of  ours  shall  be  respectfully  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  due  time. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  With  great  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Dan'l  Websteb. 
"  His  Excellency  Governor  Kent." 

Mr.  Webster  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  at  a  moment  when  the  feeling 
in  England,  caused  by  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  was  not  unlikely 
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to  produce  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.*  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  fact,  known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  oiir 
foreign  relations,  caused  the  British  Government  to  be  less  pre- 
cipitate than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  But,  as  it  was, 
preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  event  of  McLeod's  convic- 
tion. The  following  private  letters  from  General  Cass,  then 
our  minister  at  Paris,  described  a  state  of  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  also  well  in- 
formed from  other  sources. 

[FBO^  GENEBAL  CASS.] 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

"  Paris,  March  5»  IWl. 

*'Deab  Sir:  The  last  arrivals  from  the  United  States  lead  to  the 
belief  that  you  will  be  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  new  Administra- 
tion ;  under  this  presumption  I  writ«  to  you,  and,  even  if  it  is  not  so,  my 
letter  can  do  no  harm.    It  will  still  be  in  good  hands. 

"I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  British 
ministry  to  their  minister  at  Washington.  The  subject  is  no  secret  here, 
and  was  freely  spoken  of  to  me  by  one  tcho  hnew.  If  McLeod  is  exe- 
cuted, the  minister  is  to  leave  the  United  States.  It  is  the  cams  belli. 
But  any  sentence  short  of  this  is  not  to  lead  to  this  result. 

"  The  inmiediate  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you,  at  this  moment,  is  as 
follows :  A  person  with  good  means  of  information  called  upon  me  this 
morning,  and  told  me  that  orders  had  been  given  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  rendezvous  gradually  at  Gibraltar, 
with  the  view  of  sending  them  from  there  to  Halifax.  That  unusual 
energy  was  displayed  in  the  navy  yards,  and  that  fourteen  steam-frigates 
would  be  ready  to  be  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary,  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  that  the  first  stroke  would  be  at  New  York. 
That  all  this  is  finally  determined,  I  do  not  believe,  but  that  the  general  out- 
line is  correct  I  doubt  not.    My  informant  had  good  means  of  infonnation. 

^  Extract  from  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  interfere  with   this   principle.     I  hope, 

Webster,  written  by  Mr.  E.  Vernon  liar-  however,  Mr.  McLeod  will  prove  not  to 

court,   under  date  of  March   12,  1841:  have  been  at  the  destruction  of  the  Caro- 

**  As  to  McLeod's  case,  I  assure  you  there  line. 

is  in  this  country  but  one  feeling  on  the  "  Your  friend  who  was   so  kind  to 

subject  among  all  parties  and  all  ranks,  mo  and  my  brother,  at  Niagara  (General 

that,  if  he  should  be  condemned,  it  would  Porter),  told  us  he  thought  that  act  not 

be  such  an  outrage  on  itUeniational  jus-  strictly  justifiable^  but  that  if  he  ha4  been 

tice,  that  we  must  throw  away  the  scab-  one  of  the  British  he  would  have  done  it 

bard  at  once.     Other  nations  can  only  himself.     He  also  said  he  was  satisfied 

deal  with  you  as   the  countri/^  and  no  that  no  living  being  was  on  board  when 

State  rights  (as  among  yourselves)  can  she  was  set  on  fire. ' 
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*^  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  there  is  a  bad  feeling  against  us  in  England, 
and  this  feeling  is  daily  and  manifestly  augmenting.  It  is  not  to  be  mis- 
understood among  the  many  English  who  are  at  Paris,  and,  the  sooner  you 
are  prepared  for  the  consequences  at  home,  the  wiser  you  will  be.  The 
next  war  upon  the  ocean  is  to  see  greater  changes  than  have  occurred  in 
naval  operations  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  events  upon  the 
Syrian  coast  have  opened  all  eyes  here  to  the  surpassing  effects  of  steam. 
What  is  to  prevent  a  fleet  of  steam-frigates  from  being,  as  it  were,  its  own 
messenger,  and  entering  at  once  into  the  harbor  of  New  York  ?  I  shall  not 
speculate  upon  the  consequences,  because  you  can  estimate  them  better 
than  I  can.  But  I  cannot  but  recommend  that  every  exertion  be  used  to 
create  without  delay  a  steam  marine.  You  want  heavy  floating  batteries 
in  your  harbors.  Practical  men  are  losing  their  confidence  in  permanent 
fortifications  before  this  new  enemy.  These  heavy  pieces,  carrying  balls 
weighing  fit)m  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  throw  their  missiles  with  a 
force  and  precision  which  stone  and  mortar  cannot  withstand,  and  they 
move  so  rapidly  that  they  are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  stationary  forti- 
fications. I  will  not  bore  you  any  more  at  this  moment,  but  trust  that  my 
motives  will  furnish  my  excuse  for  troubling  you.  ^ 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  truly  yours, 

"Lew.  Cass. 
"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 


[FBOH  GEKEBAL  CASS.] 

(Prit>aU  and  cor^fidential.) 

"  PABI9,  March  15,  IWl. 

"  Deab  Sm :  I  wrote  you  by  the  last  steam-packet,  communicating  to 
you  some  information  I  had  received  respecting  the  designs  of  the  British 
Government.  Since  then  the  state  of  our  affairs  wi^h  England  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europe,  and  considerable  anxiety  prevails  upon 
the  subject  I  saw  the  King  four  times  last  week,  and  each  time  he  was 
very  desirous  of  knowing  what  would  be  the  result,  and  last  evening  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  when  he  entered  fully  into  the  whole 
afiOdr.  He  deprecates  war,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness in  the  support  of  peace.  But  he  fears  that  France  could  not  long  be 
kept  out  of  the  contest,  were  the  United  States  and  England  once  engaged. 
First,  because  there  is  everywhere  here  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  England ; 
and,  secondly,  because  a  naval  warfare  would  soon  quiet  some  of  those 
pretensions  which  England  arrogates  to  herself  upon  the  ocean.  I  doubt 
not  that  Mr.  Stevenson  keeps  you  well  informed  of  every  thing  over  the 
Channel*  But  the  English  public  feeling  is  as  easily  ascertained  here  as  in 
London,  for  there  are  many  thousands  of  English  who  have  established 
their  residence  here.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  have  met  but  one  who 
was  not  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  attack  upon  the  Caro- 
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line,  and  as  to  the  boundary,  they  take  it  upon  trust,  and  seem  to  suppose 
the  contested  territory  as  clearly  theirs  as  Middlesex.  We  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  war  with  us  would  meet  with  almost  universal 
support  in  England.  One  of  the  bitterest  articles  against  us  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  Sun^  a  radical  journal  heretofore  very  friendly.  The  fact  is, 
the  English  are  the  most  creduloia  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  all 
that  concerns  their  own  wishes  or  pretensions.  They  are  always  right  and 
everybody  else  wrong.  But,  if  we  have  war,  they  will  fight  bitterly.  They 
will  unite  and  put  forth  all  their  strength,  and,  although  this  consideration 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  give  way  to  arrogance  or  unjust  pretensions,  it 
ought  to  stimulate  us  to  make  immediate,  I  may  almost  say  immense, 
preparations.  Bend  all  your  efforts  to  steam.  Equip  all  the  steam-vessels 
you  can.  Establish  the  most  powerful  steam-batteries  in  the  exposed 
ports,  and  especially  in  New  York.  If  you  depend  on  stone  walls  and 
fixed  fortifications  to  keep  steam-vessels  out  of  your  harbors,  you  will,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  be  disappointed.  This  is  now  the  universal  sentiment  here. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  regard,  truly  yours, 

"Lew.  Cass. 
"Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  attitude  on  our  side,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's 
presidency,  was  not  less  warlike.  On  the  13th  of  February  a 
report  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  by 
their  Committee  on  Foreign  Ajffairs,  upon  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  it  then  stood.  This 
report  was  in  a  very  hostile  tone,  and  it  was  only  by  pro- 
curing a  reference  of  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  anning 
the  country  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  that  the 
session  of  Congress  terminated  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  immediately  after  the  new  Administra- 
tion had  come  in,  Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal 
demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod,  upon  the  ground  that  "  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  char- 
acter, planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  authorized  by  the 
colonial  government  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
for  protecting  the  property  and  lives  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
and,  being  therefore  an  act  of  public  duty,  they  cannot  be  held 
responsible  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  country." 

Here,  then,  was  devolved  at  once  upon  Mr.  Webster,  on 
assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  duty  of  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  nature.  Both  parties  were  in  the  wrong 
in  reference  to  the  respective  branches  of  this  complex  affair. 
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and  it  required  the  power  and  the  authority  of  Mr,  Webster  to 
state  the  whole  case  to  the  intelligence  of  the  world,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  true  conclusions  of  the  public  law  upon 
its  several  features.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  instruct 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  to  proceed  to  Lockport,  or  wherever  else  the  trial  of 
McLeod  might  be  holden,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  the  counsel  engaged  for  the  defence,  and  in  order  to  fur- 
nish authentic  evidence  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
had  been  avowed  by  the  British  Government  as  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  by  national  authority.    In  these  instructions  he  said : 

"  There  is,  therefore,  now  an  authentic  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  that  the  attack  on  the  *  Caroline '  was  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  by  military  men  under  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  Queen's  Government,  The  importance  of  this 
declaration  is  not  to  bo  doubted,  and  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  it 
calls  upon  him  for  the  performance  of  a  high  duty.  That  an  individual 
forming  part  of  a  public  force,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, is  not  to  be  answerable  as  a  private  trespasser  or  malefactor,  is  a 
principle  of  public  law  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  all  civilized  nations, 
and  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inclination  to  dis- 
pute. This  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  question,  whether,  in 
this  case,  the  attack  on  the  *  Caroline '  was,  as  the  British  Government 
thinks  it,  a  justifiable  employment  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  British  territory  from  unprovoked  attack,  or  whether  it  was  a  most 
imjustifiable  invasion,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  this  Government  has  regarded  it.  The  two  questions  are  essen- 
tially distinct  and  different ;  and,  while  acknowledging  that  an  individual 
may  claim  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  acts  done  by  him,  by 
Bhowing  that  he  acted  under  national  authority,  this  Government  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  changing  the  opinions  which  it  has  heretofore  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  *  Caroline.*  That  subject  it  is  not  necessary,  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  this  communication,  now  to  discuss.  The  views 
of  the  Government  in  relation  to  it  are  known  to  that  of  England,  and  we 
arc  expecting  the  answer  of  that  Government  to  the  communication  which 
has  been  made  to  it. 

.  **  All  that  is  intended  to  be  said  at  present  is,  that  since  the  attack  on 
the  *  Caroline  *  is  avowed  as  a  national  act,  which  may  justify  reprisals,  or 
even  general  war,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  judgment 
which  it  shall  form  of  the  transaction  and  of  its  own  duty,  should  see  fit 
so  to  decide,  yet  that  it  raises  a  question  entirely  public  and  political — a 
question  between  independent  nations — and  that  individuals  concerned  in 
44 
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it  cannot  be  arrested  and  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  for  the 
violation  of  municipal  law.  If  the  attack  on  the  ^Caroline*  was  unjusti- 
fiable, as  this  Qovemment  has  asserted,  the  law  which  has  been  yiolatM 
is  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the  redress  which  is  to  be  sought  is  the  redress 
authorized,  in  such  cases,  by  the  provisions  of  that  code. 

*'  You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has  no  power  to  arrest  the 
proceeding  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of^the  State  of  New  York.  If 
this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  directed  to  say  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Fox's  last 
communication,  would  have  immediately  directed  a  nolle  prosequi  to  be 
entered. 

"  Whether,  in  this  case,  the  Governor  of  New  York  have  that  power, 
or,  if  ho  have,  whether  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are  points 
upon  which  we  arc  not  informed.* 

*'  It  is  understood  that  McLeod  is  holden  also  on  a  civil  process,  sued 
out  against  him  by  the  owner  of  the  *  Caroline.'  We  suppose  it  very  clear 
that  the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with  such  process ;  and, 
Indeed,  were  such  pn)cess  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
I^esident  could  not  arrest  it.  In  such  and  many  analogous  cases,  the 
party  i)ro»ecuted,  or  sued,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  defence 
by  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the  court  into  which  he  is  called,  or  in 
Home  other  court.  But,  whether  the  process  be  criminal  or  civil,  the  fact 
of  having  acted  under  public  authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
lawAil  superiors,  must  h^  regarded  as  a  valid  defence;  otherwise  indi- 
viduals would  be  holden  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts  of 
Government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of  public  war. 

**  You  will  be  fVirnished  with  a  copy  of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of 
the  Kxeeutlve  of  New  York  and  the  Attorney-General  of  that  State.  You 
will  carry  with  you,  also,  authentic  evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  destruction  of  the  *  Caroline*  as  an  act  of 
public  force,  done  by  national  authority'. 

>  The  followlni;  letter  fwm  Mr.  Si»wartl,     miwipprehenplon  on  his  part.    I  hare  neither 

ihit  (ioviMiior  of  Now  VorW    fn  Mr  Wi»h-     «pre«8cd  nor  entertained  the  deposition  to 
ino  \  M  \  1 1  nor  ol  l>  ( w  \  orK,  to  Mr.  >^  eO-     ^j ^^^.^  ^  ^^  prwfq,fi  in  the  case  of  the  prifu 

uter,  nnerwiird  tniulo  known  the  taet  that  oner.    On  the  contrary,  the  consideration  of 

a  notlr  pitnicoui  was  not  to  bo  entered :  the  wuhiect  and  tlie  formation  of  my  opinion 

in  relation  to  it  were  re«orveil  antll  the  ao- 

(riioM  Mil.  HKWAun.l  thoutlc  information  now  communicated  by 

'  Mr.  Crittenden  should   bo  received.     That 

••  Ai.a4sr,  MareA  ii,  \M\.  gtrntlcman  i»  fhlly  possessed  of  my  yiews. 

"  Mv  DKAit  8iu:  I  hnvo  lust  nn'olTtMl  your  They  have  been  communicated  to  him  with 
li«t((tr  of  tlio  17ih  instant,  in  which  vou  say  the  fhinknoss  which  the  occasion  demands. 
Hint  thii  l*rt«slilont  has  Icaruod,  not  dlrtH^tlv,  and  which  it  is  peculiarly  Important  should 
hill  by  incniiM  of  a  let  tor  fr<>ni  a  frientl,  that'!  exist,  in  repird  to  the  matter  in  question,  he- 
had  «xprt«MMO(l  a  diMpoHttton  to  enter  a  nnlU  tween  the  authorities  of  this  State  and  those 
urtMirqui  in  \\u\  cawo  of  tho  Indictment  airalnst  at  Washineton. 

Alexnndor  McLeod,  on  boiuif  inn>nne<l  by  the  ^'  Mr.  Crittenden  will,  I  doubt  not.  do  fhil 

Kt'dernl  (loverniiuMit.  that  the  Government  of  instlce  to  the  desire  entertained  on  my  part 

<<rf*at  liritaln  hati  ofHcially  avowinl  the  attack  to  act  in  harmony  with  and  in  proper  defer* 

on  the  '  (^arolluc  *  as  an  act  diMic  by  Ita  own  euce  to  the  opinions  of  the  President. 
Hiilhorltv.  "lam. 

•*  Allhonudi  sufftrini;  much  from  ill  health,  "  With  hi^rhest  respect, 

I  avail  myself  of  \ho  ifrst  moment  to  rt»quest  "Your olwdient  servant, 

yiMi  to  stato  lo  tlie  PrewidiMit  that,  wht»ever  "William  H.  Sbwabd. 

UIm  corri'Mpondcnt  may  hi*,  tliere  is  an  eutiro  **  Tho  Ilonorable  Daniel  Webster.** 
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"The  President  is  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  transferring  the 
trial  from  the  scene  of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  and  distant 
county.  You  will  take  care  that  this  be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  The  President  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  has  already  directed  that  the  trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State. 

"  Having  consulted  with  the  Governor,  you  will  proceed  to  Lockport, 
or  wherever  else  the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  prisoner's  counsel 
with  the  evidence,  of  which  you  will  be  in  possession,  material  to  his  de- 
fence. You  irill  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent  counsel,  if  such  be 
not  already  retained ;  and,  although  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yourself,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him,  and  to  the  gentleman 
who  may  conduct  his  defence,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Government  that, 
in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the  court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried, 
proper  steps  be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause,  by  A\Tit  of 
error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"The  President  hopes  you  will  use  such  dispatch  as  to  make  your 
arrival  at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes  on ;  and  he  trusts 
you  will  keep  him  informed  of  whatever  occurs,  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

This  proceeding  having  taken  place  under  President  Har- 
rison, the  principle  that  McLeod  was  personally  irresponsible 
received,  of  course,  his  full  sanction,  as'it  was  stated  in  Mr. 
Webster's  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden.  But,  before  any  thing 
further  occurred,  General  Harrison  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of 
April.'  What  might  be  the  disposition  of  his  successor  on  this 
and  on  other  subjects  was  wholly  uncertain.    Mr.  Tyler  had  been 

*  As  General  Harrison's  was  the  first  Mr.  Webster's  kindness  and  attention 

death  of  a  President  in  office^  it  devolved  to  the  afflicted  family  of  General  Harri- 

upon  Mr.  Webster  to  settle  the  forms  to  son  were  thus  acknowledged  by  his  pri- 

be  observed  on  such  occasions.     The  vatc  secretary : 
event  was   announced   to  the   country 

officially,  by  a  document  signed  by  the  ^fbom  colonel  chambers.] 

members  of   the    Cabinet.      A   special  *•  SatonUy  Morning,  .4fri/io,iMi . 

messenger  (Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  Chief  "MtdeabSir:  The  1km  ily  of  oar  deceased 

Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State)  was  Wend  request  me  to  express  to  you  their  deep 

-««*    ♦«,   «»ii.A   Sf    irn/^nrn    4/^   fK^    Vi/*o  seusc  of  obligatlou  for  your  Unremitted  klud- 

sent  to  make  it   known   to   the   Vice-  ^^^^  toward  them,  and  their  gratitude  for 

President,  and  to  request  nis  presence    your  strong  expressions  of  estimation  and 
in   Washington.      This    communication     respect  for  the  memory  of  their  deceased 

w«  .1,0  signed  by  the  heads  of  the    S?fwiU°lUTc1"?i„±Vber„/Sl'U'?^ 

several  Departments.     Un  ttie  arrival  ot     ted  to  bear  the  same  relations  toward  you. 

Mr.  Tyler  at  Washington,  the  form  of  "  Mrs.  Harrison's  little  sons  are  both  In- 

the  Vice-President's  oath  as  President    disposed  this  morning,  and  tJl®  ^ay/."?,^*"  ^ 

,         ^xi    1        J  .^         J  A       'J  A       reluctantly  detaiued  in  the  city  lUl  Monday, 

was  also  settled ;  and  it  was  determmed  to    g^j^^  ^ni  be  glad  to  see  you  this  morning,  or 

be  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  the  at  any  time  more  convenient  to  you  In  the 

Vice-President  should  become  President  course  °'^!l®  ^y.    . 

of  the  United  States,  in  name  and  desig-  "*^       ^  ^  John  Chambers. 

nation,  as  well  as  in  power  and  authority.  "  Hon.  D.  Webster." 
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chosen  Yice-President,  with  very  little  knowledge  respecting 
his  personal  qualities  on  the  part  of  those  who  elected  him,  or 
of  those  who  placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  oflSce.  lie  had 
been  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  he  was  little 
known  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  public  men  who  led  the  great 
party  which  had  now  assumed  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  had 
just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  administration.  But,  on  his 
an'ival  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  new  President  requested 
the  members  of  General  Harrison's  Cabinet  to  remafn  in  office, 
and  he  at  once  manifested  toward  Mr.  Webster  his  entire  con- 
fidence, which  was  never  withdrawn  while  their  official  rela- 
tions continued. 

As  soon  as  the  change  in  the  executive  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  pennit,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  24th  of  April,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Fox  his  answer  to  the  demand  for  the  release  of 
McLeod.  It  was  his  purpose,  by  this  dispatch,  to  arrest  the 
drifting  tendency  of  the  two  nations  toward  a  war.  He  there- 
fore stated,  with  equal  fairness  and  force,  in  what  respect  each 
was  in  the  wrong.  In  dealing  with  the  case  of  McLeod,  while 
he  admitted  the  principle  that  an  individual  cannot  be  held 
perscmally  responsible,  as  for  a  private  offence,  on  account  of 
any  thing  avowed  by  his  government  to  be  its  own  act,  he  said 
that  this  defence,  entirely  available  as  an  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment, must  be  offered  at  the  trial;  for,  according  to  established 
principles  alike  recognized  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  persons  confined  under  judicial  process  can  be  released 
from  that  condition  only  by  judicial  processAAt  the  same 
time,  he  informs  Mr.  Fox  of  the  steps  which  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  deemed  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  take,  by  affording  to  the  prisoner  the  authentic  evidence 
that  his  own  Government  assumed  the  responsibility  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  attack  on  the  Caroline ;  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  this  avowal, 
by  the  well-settled  principles  of  public  law,  protected  him  from 
personal  liability.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  the  result 
was  thus  placed — where  it  belonged — upon  the  authorities  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Webster  then  took  up  the  attack 
upon  the  Caroline,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  clear  deduction  from 
the  law  of  nations,  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  our  ter- 
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ritory,  which  remained  either  to  be  excused  or  to  be  redressed. 
He  concluded  his  letter  with  an  impressive  admonition  to  all 
in  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  President  instructs  the  undersigned  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  confidently  trusts  that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  difTercnce  be- 
tween the  two  GoTemments  will  be  treated  by  both  in  the  full  exercise  of 
such  a  spirit  of  candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  as  shall  give  assurance 
of  the  long  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries."  * 

The  attitude,  however,  in  which  the  case  of  McLeod  was 
necessarily  left,  gave  Mr.  Webster  great  anxiety.  The  nation 
was  responsible,  tlirough  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  might  be  dealt  with  by 
the  authorities  of  New  York ;  and  there  was  then  no  statute 
under  which  the  case  could  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
courts.  The  trial  of  McLeod  was  expected  to  take  place  in 
May ;  but,  in  the  course  of  that  month,  he  was  taken  down  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Niagara 
County,  and  was  there  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  on  a  writ  of  haleas  corpus,  pending  which  the 
court  made  an  order,  placing  him  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  New  York.  His  counsel  claimed  his  dis- 
charge on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Mr.  Webster's  instructions 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States ;  but,  after  a  full 
argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  court,  in  July, 
refused  to  discharge  him,  and  the  trial  was  then  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Utica,  in  the  month  of  October.' 

In  the  mean  time,  occurrences,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
rendered  this  summer  a  period  of  great  embarrassment  for  the 
Secretary  of  State.  President  Harrison  had  found,  on  his 
accession  to  office,  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country  without  summoning  Congress 
in  an  extra  session.  He  had  issued  his  proclamation,  appoint- 
ing the  31st  of  May  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.     Tiie  AVliig 

'  Works,  vi.,  24Y-2G9.  that  case,  is  not  a  respectable  opinion, 

•  The  decision  of  the  court  was  ren-  either  on  account  of  the  result  at  which 

dered  in  July.     Mr.  Webster  afterward  it  arrives,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  it 

paid  of  it,  in' the  Senate,  in  1846:  "On  proceeds."      The    opinion   was   equally 

the  peril  and  at  the  risk  of  my  profes-  disapproved  of  by  Chancellor  Kent  and 

sional  reputation,  I  now  say  that  the  Chief-.Tu8tice  Spencer,  as  well  an  by  many 

opinion  of  the  court  of  New  York,  in  other 'eminent  jurists. 
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members,  flushed  with  their  success  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, yet  dispirited  by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  came 
together  in  doubt  whether  his  successor  would  concur  in  some 
of  the  measures  which  were  held  to  constitute  the  policy 
affirmed  by  the  recent  political  victory.*  Among  these  meas- 
ures, it  was  almost  universally  considered  by  the  Whigs  that  a 
national  bank  was  first  and  foremost.  Mr.  Tyler,  however, 
had  always  held  with  those  who  denied  the  power  of  Congress 
to  create  a  national  bank  ;  and  he  had,  as  a  Senator,  recorded 
his  vote  against  such  legislation.  Ilis  opinions  on  this  subject, 
though  never  concealed,  were  disregarded  by  the  Whigs  who 
placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President. 
Here,  then,  was  the  point  which  was  to  separate  Mr.  Tyler 
from  the  great  party  whose  candidate  he  had  been,  and  whose 
votes  had  placed  him  in  the  position  from  which  he  was 
necessarily  elevated  to  the  chief  executive  office  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy. 

Mr.  Webster,  at   an  early  period  of  his  intercourse  AvHith 
President  Tyler,  discovered  that  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
certain  to  give  the  latter  great  uneasiness ;  and,  by  a  mutual 
understanding,  the  subject  was   scarcely  alluded  to  between 
them.     Still  Mr.  Webster  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  finally  be  brought  to   act  in  harmony  with  the 
majority  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  that  his  personal 
scruples  would  be  waived,  as  Mr.  Madison's  had  been  before 
Cv      him.     But,  having  taken  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  purpose  of   settling   certain   long-pending  difficulties  in 
our  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Webster  came  very  soon,  I  think, 
to  a  resolution  that  he  would  not  allow  these  weighty  afiairs 
to  miscarry  or  imperil  his  influence  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the  nation,  by  attempting  to  force 
him,  on  a  subject  of  domestic  policy,  to  sacrifice  or  change  his 
opinions  respecting  a  constitutional  question.     He  had  not 
only  placed  the  case  of  McLeod  in  the  position  which  has  been 
described,  and  arranged  the  steps  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  in   case  of  his  conviction,  but  he  had  also,  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  through  a  private  channel,  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  the  British  Government  that  a  shorter  way  than 

'  The  Whig  majority  in  the  Senate  was  about  six,  and  in  the  House  about  thirty. 
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exploration  and  arbitration  might  be  found  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Boundary  Question,  if  that  Government  should 
choose  to  embrace  it.  The  idea  of  settling  this  dispute  by 
a  conventional  line,  and  by  an  exchange  of  territory,  was  sug- 
gested by  him  privately  to  members  of  the  English  ministry 
before  he  had  been  in  office  three  months.*  Ho  could  not 
indeed  know,  at  this  time,  how  such  a  plan  would  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  meant  to  pursue  it  steadily,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  of  peace  with  England  to  the 
party  objects  of  our  domestic  conflicts.  He  meant  that  this 
Boundary  Question  should  be  set  at  rest. 

Many  anxious  days,  however,  were  before  him.  A  collision 
between  the  President  and  the  Whigs  was  soon  to  bring  on  a 
crisis  that  was  to  involve  Mr.  Webster  himself  in  a  great  em- 
barrassment. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  bill  for  a  bank,  which  had  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  sent  to  the  President.  Writing 
the  next  day  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  Europe,  Mr.  Webster  said : 
"  Whether  the  President  will  approve  it  is  a  question  I  hardly 
dare  ask  mvself.  If  he  should  not,  I  know  not  what  wiU  be- 
come  of  our  Administration."  The  President  did  not  approve 
it,  but  returned  it  with  his  objections,  announcing  himself  as 
conscientiously  opposed  on  constitutional  grounds  to  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  bank  as  that  provided  for  in  the  bill,  namely, 
one  with  power  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in 
the  several  States,  with  or  without  their  consent.  This  occurred 
on  the  16th  of  August. 

Mr.  Webster  desired  as  much  as  any  one  the  establishment 
of  some  fiscal  agency  capable  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
Government  and  of  affording  aid  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
country.  But  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  a  collision  be- 
tween the  leading  Whigs  and  the  President  would  hazard  the 
creation  of  a  bank  of  any  kind.*    The  following  letters,  ad- 

>  Sec  his  confidential  letter  of  May    granted  that  vfe  hare  learned  exactly  what 

nifl^t   ♦/%  \f-   V  n  r'.w.«.  .n  An^A^/^an     Can  oe doDe,  and  all  that  can  be  done;  and 
,1841,toMr.I;.  O.Gray,  an  American    have  acted  iccordlngly  ?    If  he  wUhca  to  as- 

gentleman  then  m  London,  one  of  his  eiet  ...  in  breaking  up  the  Administration, 
intimate  friends. — {Correspondence,  ii.,  and  In  getting  no  bank,  he  acted  wliely  to 
t  Ao  \  that  end. 

ti-m^  ,«.   «^..,.»,Tw   ^»,^.r^  «««««/- 1  "However,  it  la  not  my  wish  that  you 

»  [TO  MR.  KETCHUM,  marked  pHvate.^         g^ould  aav  a  word  to  him ;  tliat  wonld  do  no 

"  I  9ee  that  our  Mend  King  will  continue  good.     My  only  purpose  19  to  express  the 

to  advise  us  to  go  ashore,  all  standing,  and  pain— iho  deep  pain— with  which  1  notice  his 

be  drowned  together.    I  must  say  his  course  remarks, 
inile  surprises  me.    Might  he  not  take  it  for         *^  After  all,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  shall 
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dressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  fully  explain  the  his- 
tory of  the  bank  diflSculty,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  down  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first  "  veto."  They  were  written  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  this  whole 
subject. 

[to  MB.   KETCHUM.] 

**WA8inN0T0X,  July  16, 1841. 

"  My  dear  Sm :  I  am  quite  willing  to  answer  your  questions,  and  give 
you  my  opinions  fully  on  the  bank  subject.  Without  replying  to  your 
inquiries  in  their  order,  the  object  of  the  whole  of  them  may  be  met  by 
some  general  remarks. 

*^  No  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  late  Administration  was  over- 
thrown, chiefly,  by  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  its  policy  in  regard  to  finance 
and  currency.  Other  causes  cooperated;  but  this  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  by  far  the  most  general  and  the  most  powerful.  It  is  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  change  of  this  policy  is  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  present  Government,  and  that,  if  this  end  be  not  attained, 
the  greatest  purpose  of  the  revolution  will  be  defeated.  All  this  is  obvi- 
ous enough. 

*^  It  is  true  also  that,  among  those  who  sought  by  a  change  of  counsels 
to  effect  a  salutary  change  in  respect  to  finance  and  currency,  a  great 
majority  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  agency  of  a  bank  was  indispen 
sable.  But  this  sentiment  was  not  unanimous.  Many  of  the  Southern 
opposers  of  the  policy  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  not 
bank  men.  Your  memory  will  immediately  supply  you  >vith  a  long  list 
of  persons  of  this  class  in  that  quarter  of  the  country ;  and  though  senti- 
ment was  more  united  in  the  North,  yet  even  there  exceptions  existed. 
The  distinguished  AVhig  Senator  from  your  own  State  had,  even  after 
coming  to  the  Senate,  maintained  the  unconstitutionality  of  all  bank 
charters  under  this  Government.  The  failure  of  the  deposit  system  in 
1837  probably  increased  the  number  of  the  friends  of  a  bank ;  but  still 
there  remained  many  individuals  who,  if  convinced  of  the  expediency, 
did  not,  nevertheless,  admit  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  such  an 
institution. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Ilarrisburg, 
in  December,  1839,  and  nominated  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President.     The  opinions  of  these  gentle- 

YoKVi  a  bank  eepcnttony  on  Mr.  Ewing*s  plan,  There  are,  doubtlofls,  many  pcraooB   in 

and  I  fullv  believe  it  vi\Xi  be  a  better  bank  than  New  York  connected  with  State  institntione, 

we  erer  hare  had.     I  do  not  mean  that  the  who,  whatever  they  »ay,  wonld  not  bo  rery 

cocrclro  brancbefi  wonld  not  be  a»efal;  but  porry  if  there  were  to  be  no  national  bank. 

I  do  mean,  that,  taking  the  bank  as  a  whole,  Those  peruons'  deeljma  are  not  concealed  »o 

It  will  work  better  than  its  predecessors,  deep  as  they  think. 

Sach  Ih  my  opinion.    I  may  be  wronj^,  bat  in  *'  As  ever, 

one  point  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken— ir€  9haJl  *'  Yours, 

hate  BCtru  such  bank  or  now  at  all.  '*  D.  W." 
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men  were  generally  known  on  all  political  subjects,  and  those  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  especially,  on  the  bank,  were  as  well  known  as  the  sentiments 
of  any  public  man  on  any  subject  whatever.  From  1819  to  the  day  of 
the  nomination,  those  sentiments  had  been  expressed  and  repeated  in  all 
forms,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  convention  nominated  both  these 
gentlemen  without  asking  or  receiving  pledges,  and  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  known  characters  and  opinions ;  and  on  this  ground  the  canvass 
was  commenced  and  carried  on.  In  the  course  of  it,  opinions  were  fre- 
quently called  for,  and  expressed,  especially  by  General  Harrison.  Now, 
without  going  into  particulars,  a  fair  account  of  General  Harrison's  opin- 
ions is,  that  with  strong  leanings  against  a  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
yet,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government 
successfully,  he  would  sanction  it.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  would 
consent  to  give  to  the  bank  such  powers,  and  no  others,  as  should  he  found 
to  he  indupensahly  necessary.  This  is  the  general  doctrine  of  his  speech 
at  Dayton,  and  is  in  consonance  with  opinions  expressed  by  him  on  other 
occasions.  He  will  thus  be  seen  to  have  placed  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  upon  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  it  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  powers 
of  Government  into  effect.  This  was  General  Harrison's  ground,  and  on 
this  ground  we  fought  the  battle  for  him.  We  elected  him,  we  saw  him 
inaugurate<J,  we  saw  him  surround  himself  with  a  Cabinet,  and  enter  upon 
his  high  duties,  but  death  terminated  his  career,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  of  his  administration. 

"  The  executive  power  devolved  on  the  Vice-President.  He  repaired  to 
"Washington,  found  an  extra  session  of  Congress  already  summoned,  and 
requested  the  continued  services  of  those  heads  of  departments  who  had 
been  appointed  by  General  Harrison. 

"  Now,  what  teas  it  the  duty  of  these  gentlemen  to  do  ? — I  do  not  propose 
to  answer  this  question,  for  several  reasons.  But  I  leave  it  for  your  own 
reflections,  and  I  repeat  it,  what  were  they  to  do?  On  the  bank  question, 
that  is,  on  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  they  differed 
from  the  President,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  where  there  was 
mutual  respect  and  confidence,  all  practicable  means  of  approximation  and 
agreement  were  honestly  and  candidly  exerted.  Nor  can  it  be  at  all 
doubted  that  the  President,  from  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
who  had  elected  General  Harrison,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  forbear  from 
disturbing  any  thing  settled  by  him,  and  also  that  he  would  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  conscience,  do  every  thing  to 
fulfil  those  public  hopes  which  his  election  had  inspired.  But  he,  too, 
had  been  elected  to  the  second  office,  by  the  people,  \vith  well-known 
opinions  on  this  great  constitutional  matter,  any  modification  of  which 
must  be  left  to  his  own  reflections  and  his  own  conscience.  The  power  of 
approving  or  disapproving  acts  of  Congress  is  a  power  b<3lon^ng  to  the 
President  alone.  He  may  advise  with  his  Cabinet,  but  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  final  decision  rests  with  him. 
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"  But  tbo  position  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  bonk  question, 
was  not  the  only  difficulty.  Important  Whig  members,  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  question  as  the  Presi- 
dent. I  need  not  name  particular  gentlemen ;  but  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  first,  that  a  bank  charter,  without  some  essential  alter- 
ations from  the  old  forms,  would  not  even  get  through  Congress. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  called 
on  for  his  plan  for  a  bank,  and  two  sets  of  opinions  exist  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  ought  to  hayc  executed  his  duty. 

"  First,  there  are  those  who  think  that,  regardless  of  any  other  opinions, 
or  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  final  passage  into  a  law,  the 
Secretary  ought  to  have  reported  a  bill  of  the  strongest  character,  giving 
the  bank  all  the  powers  of  former  charters ;  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
this  merely  by  virtue  of  his  own  office,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  proper 
powers. 

"  But  there  were  others  who  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Tliey  wished 
to  avoid  the  incongruity  and  unseemliness  of  that  which  happened  in 
General  Jackson's  time,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommended 
a  bank,  and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  I  They  regarded  it  as  all- 
important  that  the  Whigs  should  agree  beforehand  upon  some  measure 
which  they  could  carry  by  their  own  strength,  and  not  by  their  own  dis- 
sensions throw  themselves  and  the  country  into  the  power  of  the  opposi- 
tion. They  knew  to  what  extent  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  President 
had  gone ;  they  knew  the  opinions  of  certain  Wliig  members  of  Congress, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  whose  votes  could  not  be  spared ;  they  felt  that 
both  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Whig  party 
required  that  something  should  he  done;  and  they  had  the  fullest  conviction, 
which  every  succeeding  day  has  strengthened,  that  if  the  Whigs,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  would  support  the  plan  as  it  came  from  the  Treasury, 
with  some  alterations  which  all  agreed  to,  the  great  object  in  view  would 
bo  fully  accomplished.  And  they  thought,  finally,  that,  in  the  present 
most  important  and  critical  state  of  afTairs,  the  true  posture  of  opinion, 
as  well  as  the  true  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  people, 
that  they  might  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  carried  away  by  imaginary  fears, 
nor,  on  the  other,  deluded  by  false  hopes. 

"  The  main  difference,  between  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  and  that  plan 
which  has  been  struggling  for  three  weeks  in  the  Senate,  consists  in  this : 
the  Secretary's  plan  gives  the  bank  power  to  establish  offices  of  discount 
in  the  States,  tcith  the  consent  of  the  StcUes;  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  it 
to  exercise  that  power,  tcUhout  the  consent  of  the  States,  This  is  the  differ- 
ence. 

"  You  know  very  well  my  own  opinion  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  in  this  particular ;  and,  believing  the  power  a  useful  one,  if  all 
others  thought  like  me,  the  bill  would  contain  it.  But  is  this  power  ab- 
solutely essential  ?  Is  its  insertion  matter  of  necessity  ?  Is  any  great  and 
important  constitutional  principle  surrendered  by  its  omission?    Is  the 
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existence  of  the  power  so  clear  that  no  respect  is  due  to  him  that  doubts  ? 
Will  the  bill  be  good  for  nothing  without  this  power  ?  And,  if  we  cannot 
get  a  bill  containing  it,  is  it  better  that  we  should  have  no  bank  ?  What 
u  this  power  of  discount  ?  How  far  is  it,  of  itself  a  national  matter  ? 
How  far  is  it  connected  with  the  power  and  duty  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing revenue,  or  with  the  duty  of  regulating  commerce  between  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  ?  These  are  questions  which  press 
upon  us,  and  ought  to  be  conscientiously  considered.  I  commend  them, 
my  dear  sir,  to  your  earnest  attention,  and  may  trouble  you  with  my  own 
thoughts  upon  some  of  them,  in  another  letter. 

"  I  am,  with  regard,  yours, 

"  D.  Webster." 

[to  MB,  KETCHUM.] 

"  Washikoton,  July  17, 1&41. 

"  My  deab  Sir  ;  The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  rests  on 
two  propositions : 

"1.  That  a  bank  is  a  necessary  and  proper  agent,  in  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  revenue. 

"2.  That  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  means  of  regulating  commerce 
between  the  several  States,  and  with  foreign  nations,  by  furnishing  cur- 
rency and  exchange. 

**  There  is  no  other  lawful  object  for  a  bank,  because  the  constitutional 
power  extends  to  no  other  object.  Revenue  and  commercial  regulation 
comprise  the  whole  power.  A  constitutional  bank,  then,  must  be  limited 
to  these  purposes. 

"For  revenue  a  bank  is  necessary:  1.  For  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
public  money ;  2.  For  its  cheap  transmission  from  place  to  place ;  3.  For 
furnishing  a  convenient  circulating  paper  medium,  equivalent  to  specie, 
and  which  shall  be  of  equal  and  uniform  value,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  may  safely  be  made  receivable  in  debts  and  dues  to 
Government. 

**  These  are  the  uses  of  a  bank,  as  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Government  itself,  and,  I  conceive,  no  others.  And  only  one  of  these  is  pro- 
vided for  in  Mr,  Swing's  InlU 

"  To  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  a  bank  is  useful,  and  in  my 
opinion  indispensable,  in  three  respects : 

"1.  By  dealing,  on  a  considerable  capital,  in  domestic  exchanges,  it 
keeps  these  exchanges  steady  and  at  low  rates.  Our  experience  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  incalculable  value  of  a  well-conducted  national  institu- 
tion in  this  respect. 

"2.  By  issuing  paper,  or  notes,  for  general  currency  and  circulation, 
having  a  national  stamp,  and  therefore  everywhere  of  equal  value,  most 
essentially  benefits  the  currency  of  the  country. 

*  This  refers  to  the  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Ewing  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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"  3.  By  repressing,  through  the  gentle  and  quiet  means  of  its  own  cir- 
culation in  our  business,  the  issue  of  local  institutions,  it  tends  to  secure 
the  whole  mass  of  circulating  paper  against  excess. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ewing's  bill  gives  the  power  of  dealing  in  exchanges, 
without  limit,  and  it  gives  also  the  power  of  issuing  paper  for  circulation. 
In  what,  then,  is  it  wanting?  It  wants  the  power  of  lo€al  discavntj  or  the 
loaning  on  local  notes,  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  the  omission 
of  this  power  is  mid  to  be  a  surrender  of  a  great  principle.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this.  The  bank  can  buy  and  sell  exchange,  and  it  can  issue  its  own 
notes  for  currency.  It  may  deal  in  exchanges  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  a  year,  as  the  late  bank  most  usefully  did ;  it  may  receive  deposits 
at  its  agencies  as  well  as  at  the  bank  itself,  and  it  may  issue  its  owti  notes, 
for  deposits,  for  specie  received,  and  for  any  of  its  own  debts.  But  it 
cannot  mdke  a  local  loan.  It  cannot  establish  a  branch  in  Wall  Street,  and 
there  loan  money  on  a  note  given  by  one  Wall  Street  merchant  to  another 
Wall  Street  merchant ;  and,  because  this  power  is  denied,  it  is  said  a  great 
constitutional  question  is  ignominiously  surrendered  ! 

"  That  this  may  be  a  useful  power  (most  useful  to  the  people  and  to 
the  State)  I  fully  believe,  but  is  no  respect  due  to  that  intellect  which 
cannot  perceive  how  this  power  of  local  lending  is  a  national  power,  or 
how  it  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  Congress  ?  Suppose  Congress  were 
to  establish  a  bank  with  no  other  power  but  this,  viz.,  a  power  to 
establish  an  office  in  the  States,  and  to  loan  money  on  notes,  given  by  one 
citizen  of  the  State  to  another,  would  anybody  say  that  the  creation  of 
such  a  bank  was  within  the  authority  of  Congress  ?  Certainly  not.  If 
the  same  power,  then,  be  inserted  among  other  powers,  which  are  consti- 
tutional, does  this  power  itself  thereby  cease  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  those  who 
seem  in  such  hot  haste  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  supposed  opinions 
of  the  President ;  but  I  say  that  they  require  clear  reasoning,  the  cue 
of  distinct  ideas  and  fair  exposition  ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  l>e 
disposed  of  by  a  contemptuous  sneer.  And  so,  I  think,  the  people  will 
decide. 

"It  is  now  admitted  that  the  power  of  creating  local  corporations, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  and  circulating  bills,  does  belong 
to  the  States.  The  States,  in  fact,  exercise  this  power,  and  many  of  them 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  revenue  from  it.  In  the  Eastern  States,  for 
example,  bank  capital  is  taxed.  This  capital  is  employed  mostly  in  thess 
tery  local  loans.  To  put  five  millions  of  untaxed  capital  into  Boston,  there 
to  be  used  in  these  local  loans,  diminishes  by  so  much  the  capital  on 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  levies  her  tax,  and  to  that  extent 
directly  affects  her  public  revenue;  this  does  not  prove  that  the  power 
does  not  exist,  I  admit;  but  it  shows  that  there  are  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  which  wise  and  moderate  men  ought  to  respect. 
I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion  that  the  power  may  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  othei 
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powers ;  but  I  could  never  put  it  on  any  other  ground  than  that,  and 
have  always  been  aware  that  strict  interpreters  of  the  Constitution  insist 
that  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  dangerous,  as  it  attaches  one  incidental 
power,  raised  by  argument,  to  another  incidental  power,  previously  raised 
by  argument,  and  may  thus  run  on  indefinitely,  till  it  draws  along  all 
sorts  of  powers  in  its  train.  My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that  whatever 
is  neeesmry,  must  be  taken  to  be  granted.  And  this  brings  us  back  at 
once  to  General  Harrison^s  ground,  and  calls  upon  us  to  decide  whether 
this  is  necessary.  Now,  there  are  those  who  think  it  is  not,  and  therefore 
think  that  its  exercise  cannot  be  justified.  Or,  if  it  be,  that  objections 
firom  the  States,  or  many  of  them,  are  not  to  be  expected ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  difficulty  may  in  that  way  be  avoided.  On  thb  last  point,  the 
probability  of  the  States  objecting  or  not  objecting,  I  know  nothing  which 
can  enlighten  your  own  opinion,  but  for  myself,  notwithstanding  I  foresee 
some  embarrassments,  I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  Whig  party  chose  to  take 
up  the  matter  energetically,  they  can  carry  it  through,  and  put  the  bank 
into  successful  operation  in  a  few  months.  But  while  they  continue  to 
differ  and  to  discuss  their  differences,  while  some  adhere  to  what  they  call 
(erroneously,  I  think)  principle,  and  others  exert  themselves,  but  are  obliged 
to  exert  themselves  without  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  for  what  they  think 
preicticahU  and  attaindbU^  while  one  says  he  is  of  Paul,  and  another  that  ho 
is  of  Apollos,  not  only  docs  time  run  by,  leaving  nothing  done,  but  a  wily 
and  reckless  adversary  is  heading  in  upon  our  ranks  and  is  very  likely  to 
be  able  to  thwart  every  thing.  Union,  decision,  and  energy,  are  all  indis- 
pensable. But  UNION  is  first.  If  we  will  but  unite,  we  can  form  decisive 
purposes  and  summon  up  our  energies.  But  how  can  we  rally  one  set  of 
friends  against  another  set  of  friends  ?  Of  what  use  are  decision  and  energy 
in  our  own  family  differences  ?  My  dear  sir,  there  is  but  one  path  out  of  this 
labyrinth.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  coimtry, 
but  one  Tuype  of  the  salvation  of  the  "Whig  party — ^it  is  union,  immediate 
UNION.  Let  us  try  such  a  bank  as  we  can  agree  upon  and  can  establish. 
If  it  fails  for  want  of  any  particular  power,  then  the  necessity  for  such  power 
will  have  been  ascertained  and  proved,  and  Congress  will  meet  again  in 
the  winter,  with  power  to  revise  their  own  work.  The  season  is  advancing 
and  the  weather  is  hot — ^but  nothing,  nothing  should  induce  Congress  to 
rise,  leaving  this  great  work  wholly  undone. 

"  Yours  with  constant  regard, 

"D.  Webster." 

The  "  veto "  message  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  tlie 
19th  of  August,  when  Mr.  Clay  strongly  arraigned  the  course 
of  the  President,  reflecting  on  him  with  great  severity.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  storm  burst  fortli.  But  the  Whig 
majority  in  the  two  Houses  was  not  sufiicient  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  President's  objections,  and  a  new  bill  was  brought  in 
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which  proposed  to  create  a  "  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United 
States,"  with  power  to  issue  its  own  notes,  and  to  deal  in 
exchange,  but  without  the  power  of  local  discount.  What  Mr. 
Webster  thought  of  the  haste  to  force  upon  the  President  a 
further  consideration,  at  this  time,  of  a  subject  which  gave  him 
great  annoyance,  is  suflSciently  apparent  from  the  following 
letters : 

[to  HR.  KETCnUM.] 

^'August  22,  ISllf  Sunday  EveDlng. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  believe  the  Land  Bill  will  pass  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, and  the  Bank  Bill  the  House  to-morrov/  or  on  Tucsdav.  Be- 
yond  that  I  can  foresee  little.  The  President  is  agitated.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  and  Mr.  Botts's  most  extraordinary  letter  have  much  aflfectc<l 
him.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  violent  assaults  arc 
made  upon  him  from  certain  quarters  to  break  with  the  AVhigs,  chan^sre 
his  Cabinet,  etc. 

"  Another  week  will  enable  us  ^  to  sec  what  we  shall  behold.'  I  try  to 
keep  cool,  and  to  keep  up  courage,  as  the  agony  will  soon  l>e  over.  We  are 
on  the  point  of  deciding  whether  the  AVhig  party  and  the  President  shall 
remain  together ;  and,  at  this  critical  juncture,  some  of  our  friends  think 
it  very  opportune  to  treat  him  with  satire  and  disdain.  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  the  folly  of  friends.  Newspapers,  supposed  to  ]>e  friendly  to  me, 
are,  for  that  reason,  sent  to  the  President  every  day,  containing  articles  de- 
rogatory to  him ! 

"  I  must  do  Colonel  J the  justice  to  say  that  he  shows  sense  and 

prudence. 

"  Yours, 

'*  D.  W.^ 

[to    MRS.   C.  L.   R.  WEBSTER.] 

»*  Saturday  ETcning,  Eight  o'clock,  lail. 

"  My  dear  "Wife  :  AVe  have  passed  three  or  four  more  very  anxious 
and  excited  days.  Congress  is  in  a  state  of  great  fermentation,  and  the 
President  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  worried.  I  know  not  what  it  is  all  to 
come  to.  Another  Bank  Bill  is  brought  into  Congress,  and  is  likely  to 
pass  both  Houses.  If  that  also  should  receive  the  veto,  I  cannot  speculate 
on  the  consequences.  I  am  with  the  President  a  good  deal,  lie  seems 
quite  kind,  but  is  evidently  much  agitated.  I  am  nearly  worn  down  with 
lal^r  and  care,  and  shall  be  most  happy  when  things  shall  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  otlier.  There  is  now  a  breach  between  the  President  and  IVIr. 
Clay,  which  it  is  not  probable  can  ever  be  healed.  You  will  see  a  strange 
letter  also  from  Mr.  Botts,  which  makes  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
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*^  For  my  part,  I  keep  cool,  discharge  my  daily  duties  as  well  as  I  can, 

and  say  nothlDg,  or,  at  most,  but  little.  .  .  . 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  D.  W.-' 


[to  MESSRS.   BATES  AND   CHOATB,   SENATORS  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS.] 

'*  WASHiNaTON,  August  25, 1841. 

^*  Gentlemen  :  As  you  spoke  last  evening  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  under  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  relative  to  the  Bank  Bill,  I 
am  willing  to  place  you  in  full  possession  of  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  back  into  the  history  of  the  past  than 
the  introduction  of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  That  introduction  took  place  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
President's  disapproval  of  the  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fairly  intended  as  a  measure  likely  to  meet 
the  President's  approbation.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  of  the 
Whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whatever,  if  there  was  an  individual  who 
had  such  design. 

"  But  I  know  that  the  President  had  been  greatly  troubled  in  regard 
to  the  former  bill,  being  desirous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  if  he  could ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
opinions. 

"  Having  returned  this  first  bill  with  his  objections,  a  new  one  was 
presented  in  the  House,  and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"  I  know  the  President  regretted  this,  and  wished  the  whole  subject 
might  have  been  postponed. 

^^  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  he  was  disposed  to  consider,  calmly  and 
conscientiously,  whatever  other  measure  might  be  presented  to  him. 

"  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Botts's  very  extraordinary  letter  made  its 
appearance.  Mr.  Botts  is  a  Whig  of  eminence  and  influence  in  our  ranks. 
I  need  not  recall  to  your  minds  the  contents  of  the  letter.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  purported  that  the  Whigs  designed  to  circumvent  their  own 
President ;  to  *  head  him,'  as  the  expression  was,  and  to  place  him  in  a 
condition  of  embarrassment. 

**  From  that  moment  I  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Whigs  to  for- 
bear from  pressing  the  Bank  Bill  further  at  the  present  time. 

"  I  thought  it  was  but  just  in  them  to  give  decisive  proof  that  they 
entertained  no  such  purpose  as  seemed  to  be  imputed  to  them.  And, 
since  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time 
for  information  and  reflection  before  being  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion 
on  another  plan  for  a  bank — a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be  complied  with. 

"  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a  course  just  to  the  President,  and 
wise  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party. 

"A  decisive  rebuke  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the  intima- 
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tion,  from  what  ever  quarter,  of  a  disposition  among  the  Whigs  to  embar- 
rass the  President. 

"  Tliis  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion ;  and  such  a  rebuke,  I  think, 
would  be  found  in  the  general  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone  further 
proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  next  session,  now  only  a  little  more  than 
three  months  off. 

"  The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important  acts.  The  wants  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  supplied;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifica- 
tions and  for  the  navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  has  passed ;  the 
Bankrupt  Bill,  that  great  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has  been 
carried  through ;  and  the  Land  Bill  seems  about  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress. 

"  In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of  legislation  more  important, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  many  years 
past,  the  President  has  cordially  concurred. 

"  I  agree  that  the  currency  question  is,  nevertheless,  the  great  question 
before  the  country ;  but,  considering  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  regard  to  other  things — considering  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  upon  this  remaining  one — and  considering,  especially,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Whigs  effectually  to  repel  and  put  down  any  supposition  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  put  the  President  in  a  condition  in  which  he 
must  act  under  restraint  or  embarrassment,  I  am  fully  and  entirely  per- 
suaded that  the  bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to  the  next  session. 
*'  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

But  these  moderate  and  just  counsels  did  not  prevail.  The 
Wliig  party  in  Congress  was,  in  fact,  under  the  control  of 
those  who  feared  a  union  between  the  President  and  their 
political  opponents,  and  who  thought  that  this  bill  must  l)e 
placed  before  him  to  compel  him  to  commit  himself  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  bank.  While  it  was  jicnding,  Mr.  Clay, 
taunted  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  poured  forth  his 
utmost  scorn  npon  the  President,  with  a  power  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  in  which  no  man  could  surpass  him.  lie  attempted, 
by  denunciation,  to  prevent  a  second  "  veto."  The  effect  was 
directly  the  reverse.  The  "  Fiscal  Corporation  "  was  "  vetoed  " 
like  its  predecessor.  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  September. 
The  breach  between  the  President  and  the  Whigs  was  con- 
summated. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet  immediatelv 
resigned  their  places  ;  *   and  a  fifth  soon  afterward  followed 

*  Messrs.  Ewing,  Bell,  Badger,  and  Crittenden. 
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their  example.*  This  'was  done  without  previous  conference 
with  Mr.  Webster.  When  apprised  of  it,  he  told  his  late  col- 
leagues that  he  thought  they  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he 
should  consider  of  his  own  course.  Writing  to  a  fiiend  in  New 
York,  he  said :  "  I  shall  not  act  suddenly ;  it  will  look  too  much 
like  a  combination  between  a  Whig  Cabinet  and  a  Whig  Sen- 
ate to  bother  the  President.  It  will  not  be  expected  from  me 
to  countenance  such  a  proceeding.  Then,  again,  I  will  not 
throw  the  great  foreign  concerns  of  the  country  into  disorder 
or  danger  by  any  abrupt  party-proceeding." '  To  this  resolu- 
tion he  adhered  to  the  last.  On  the  13th  of  September  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  National 
IrdelUgencer : 

[to  ME88BS.   GALES  AND  8EAT0K.] 

**  Wabiiikotok,  SepUnUter  18, 1811. 

*^  Gentlemen  :  Lest  any  misapprehension  shonld  exist  as  to  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  differ  from  the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because  I  have  seen  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabinet  by  the  voluntary  act 
ofits  own  members. 

"  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and  financial  operations, 
and  to  give  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  good  currency  and  cheap 
exchanges. 

"  Notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  co5perate  with  the  Legislature  in  overcoming  all  difficulties  in 
the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  and  it  is  to  the  union  of  the  Whig  party — 
by  which  I  mean  the  whole  party,  the  Whig  President,  the  Whig  Con- 
gress, and  the  Whig  people — that  I  look  for  a  realization  of  our  wishes. 
I  can  look  nowhere  else. 

"  In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resign  my  office,  I  should 
not  have  done  so  without  giving  the  President  reasonable  notice,  and 
affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands  to  which  he  should  confide  the 
delicate  and  important  affairs  now  pending  in  this  Department. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Webster."* 

*  Mr.  Granger.  attended  were  Messrs.  Bates  and  Choate, 
'  Correspondence,  il,  110,  letter  to    Senators;  and  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Ad- 

Hr.  Ketchum.  ams,  Baker,  Borden,  Burnett,  Gushing, 

*  On  the  evening  of  September  10,  Hudson,  Saltonstall,  Wintbrop,  Repre- 
1841,  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  sentatives.  Absent :  Messrs.  Briggs,  Cal- 
Congress,  were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Web-  houn,  Hastings,  Parmenter.  Mr.  Webster 
ster  at  his  house.    The  gentlemen  who  announced  the  intention  of  Messrs.  Ew- 

45 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
relations,  which  led  Mr.  Webster  to  the  conviction  that  his 
duty  to  the  country  was  superior  to  any  duty  which  he  owed 
to  the  leaders  of  his  party.  The  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Fox  relating  to  the  case  of  McLeod  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President,  when  he  sent  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  beginning  of  the  extra  session.  As  the  negotiations 
were  not  concluded,  neither  House  of  Congress  should  have 
moddleil  with  the  affair  in  the  attitude  in  wliich  it  stood.  But 
in  the  Senate  Mr,  Buchanan  attacked  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr,  AVolwtor  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  said  that  Mr.  Web- 
gtorV  hotter  of  April  24th  to  Mr.  Fox  came  too  late.  lie  found 
fault  with  Mr,  Wol>stor's  course  as  compromising  the  honor 
ami  dignity  i»f  the  country.  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Choate,  and  Mr. 
lluntiugilou  dofondoil  the  SiH^retary,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  partially 
HUpportod  the  views  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
roHontativcH  the  attack  was  led  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  who 
pnuuuincod  Mr.  Wel>ster'd  tirst  act  as  Secretary  of  State  "a 
lilundor,"  In  this  spirit  the  debate  continued  at  intervals 
through  a  givat  portion  of  the  session.  The  main  purpose  was 
to  roprt^Hont  Mr.  Webster  as  unduly  and  improperly  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State  courts  of  New 
York,  ,\s  ho  hud  done  nothing  but  to  secure  to  McLeod  the 
numurt  o{  uuikiug  a  defence,  through  counsel  of  his  own  selec- 
tit»n--a  ile!*enco  which  the  Excutive  Goveniment  of  the  United 
Static  held  to  \h>  complete — of  course  such  a  discussion  in  Con- 
giVHH  n»uld  on\y  have  the  effect  in  England  of  aggravating  the 
belirf  that  McLeod  would  be  convicted.  This  belief  was  further 
HtrougthtMunl  by  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  York 
to  dirtchargt*  hitu  on  habeas  corpus. 

hut  Hoon  a!\or  this  refusal  was  known  in  England,  fortu- 
nnlt*ly  \W  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  a  change  of  ministry 
tiiMMirrtMl,  l.onl  Melbourne's  administration  was  defeated  in 
thn  l|llUH(^  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  24th 

Imu,   hii.luor,   Aiul  rrlttonden  to  resign    secln?  no  Mfflcient  canw  for  iw.i8rDliig  his 

ii    I..   .1  I.    «i  .  ivKt«<k»  A«,  «kA  r^i      office,  he  had  requested  thia  ineetine  tocon- 

lii.ir  1.I.UU*  \\\  llic  lablnet  on  the  fol-    ^^^  ^.^.j,  the  memheni  of  the  dclepation, 

liming  ilti\.     Whiit  rollows  18  an  extract  and  to  hare  the  benefit  of  tliclr  opinion, 

hiiiu  Mr.  A tlmimV  diarv,  which  has  been  aspurinjr  them  that,  as  to  the  office  itaeir 

LI. ..IK  i«.....i  t....i   ».x  ..tU  Kw  «Ka  Hnn   P  »t  waa  a  matter  of  the  mo«'t  perfect  IndU- 

fcluiIlN  hiiuUhwl  to  mo  by  the  Hon.  U  ^^.^^^  ^  ,,j^  whether  he  retained  or  w- 

V.  Adiiliiai  signed  it    We  all  acreed  that  Mr.  Webfter 

•  Ml   Woh.tor.  then  addresMnjr  me,  said     would  not  be  Jnstifled  in  resigning  at  this 
llmi ,  ItitiiiM  itlsi'iHl  lu  a  pecQiiar  position,  and    ^^°^o* 
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of  August  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned.  Lord  Palmerston 
thus  ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
succeeded  in  tliat  office  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  which  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred, that  difficulties  between  England  and  this  country  have 
had  a  better  prospect  of  amicable  adjustment  under  the  Tories 
than  they  have  had  under  the  Whigs.  It  was  thought  on  this 
side  of  the  water  that  the  closing  communications  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  they  retired  from  their 
respective  places,  were  not  of  a  nature  tending  to  a  settlement, 
and  there  were  judicious  persons  in  England  who  considered 
that  those  communications  were  so  framed  as  to  render  a  settle- 
ment very  difficult  for  their  successors. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had,  in  the  February  previous,  asked  to  be 
recalled,  and,  as  he  was  to  leave  London  about  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  TVebster  had  to  decide  in  July  the  very  important 
question  whom  he  should  advise  the  President  to  nominate  in 
his  place.  He  selected  Mr.  Everett,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
great  fitness  of  that  gentleman  for  the  place,  their  personal 
relations  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  of  the  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  character.  As  he  was  himself  to  preside 
over  the  delicate  negotiations  that  were  to  be  undertaken  with 
England,  and  as  it  could  not  be  known  at  this  time  whether 
those  negotiations  would  be  principally  conducted  there  or 
here,  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  Mr.  Webster  to  have  in 
London  a  minister  who  was  one  of  his  most  valued  and  trusted 
friends.  In  this  the  President  cordially  concurred..  The  nom- 
ination was  made  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  was  soon  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  thus  privately  announced  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  then  in  Italy  : 

[to  MR,  EVERETT.] 

"  Washixoton,  July  a4,  ISll. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  you  are  nom- 
inated to  the  Senate  as  muiister  to  England,  an  annotmcement  which  you 
will  not  doubt  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  make.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
nomination  will  be  confirmed,  so  as  that  I  may  notify  it  to  you  by  the 
same  conveyance  which  takes  this,  but  the  Senate  is  much  engaged  to-day, 
Saturday,  and  will  probably  be  so  on  Monday,  so  that  it  may  not  before 
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Tuesday  go  into  executive  session,  "which  would  be  too  late,  I  fear,  for  this 
opportunity.  No  kind  of  opposition,  however,  is  expected.  So  far  as  I 
hear,  the  nomination  satisfies  everybody  but  a  few  violent  partisans,  like 
the  conductors  of  the  Globe. 

"3Ir.  Stevenson  will  leave  London  about  the  1st  of  September,  with 
Mr.  Rush.  As  nobody  but  the  consul  will  be  left  in  London,  it  will  be 
desirable  that  you  repair  to  your  post,  if  you  accept  it,  as  soon  as  may  be ; 
although  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  you  should  be  in  England  by  the 
time  of  Mr.  Stevenson^s  departure.  I  trust  Mrs.  Everett  will  not  be  afraid 
of  this  march  to  the  North  on  account  of  her  health.  If  I  could  have 
afforded  it,  I  should  have  put  myself  in  competition  with  you  for  this 
place ;  but  as  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brooks  the  other  day,  I  am  too  poor  even  to 
stay  here,  and  much  less  am  I  able  to  go  abroad.  You  may  hear  of  me 
soon,  for  aught  I  know,  at  Marshfield,  with  my  friend  Peterson. 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  aiid  I  may  say  in  the  crisis  of  our 

affairs.    If  we  get  along  with  the  Bank  Bill,  Bankrupt  Bill,  Land  Bill,  and 

Revenue  Bill,  all  which  are  on  the  tapis,  we  shall  stand  strong  with  the 

public.    Bnt  some  of  these  measures  are  of  doubtful  result.    The  great 

difficulty  consists  in  producing  and  maintaining  harmony  of  action  among 

the  Whigs. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

The  session  of  Congress  terminated  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  can  now  candidly  review 
its  Occurrences,  that  Mr.  Webster's  position  was  a  painful  one. 
Affairs  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
rested  upon  him.  On  the  one  hand,  his  management  of  these 
affairs  was  assailed  by  some  of  the  Democratic  opposition.  On 
the  other,  the  party  which  had  become  a  majority  in  Congress, 
chiefly  through  his  great  exertions  and  his  influence  with  the 
people,  had  quarrelled  with  the  President,  and  a  portion 
of  them  undertook  to  compel  Mr.  Webster  to  espouse  their 
side  of  that  quarrel.  From  this  period  the  propriety  of  his 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Tyler  became  one  of 
the  mooted  questions  of  the  time.  The  disapprobation  which 
reached  him  came  chiefly  through  public  channels,  and  of 
course  it  was  more  noisy  than  the  opposite  sentiment.  But 
the  opposite  sentiment  flowed  in  upon  him  in  great  abundance. 
Scores  of  letters  by  every  mail  came  to  him  from  persons 
whose  opinions  were  of  consequence,  not  only  because  of  their 
position,  but  because  their  opinions  were  disinterested  and 
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calm.  Judging  by  the  current  of  feeling  that  was  manifested 
on  the  public  face  of  things,  it  might  appear  that  the  major 
part  of  the  Whigs  throughout  the  Union  condemned  his 
remaining  in  office.  Judging  by  the  mass  and  the  weight  of 
private  evidence  which  now  lies  before  me  in  the  letters  of 
those  who  eicpressed  to  him  their  approval  and  their  grati- 
tude, it  is  clear  that  he  was  sustained  by  a  body  of  opinion  at 
least  as  important  as  that  which  censured  him.  As  time  flowed 
on,  and  the  wisdom  and  patriotism. of  his  conduct  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  this  opinion  much  increased  in  volume. 
But,  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  the  Whig  party  was  rent  by  divisions  that  originated 
without  necessity,  and  that  finally  impaired  its  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  people  acquired  in  the  great  election 
of  1840.  But  keeping  steadily  on  in  the  path  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  enjoying  the  fiill  confidence  of 
the  President,  who  never  for  one  moment  interfered  with  the 
important  concerns  of  his  department,  Mr.  Webster  soon  made 
it  plain  to  all  disinterested  men  that,  as  long  as  he  maintained 
an  official  connection  with  Mr.  Tyler,  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  could  not  suffer  any  material  injury.  On  this  con- 
viction the  body  of  the  candid  and  intelligent  people  of 
the  country,  who  were  not  political  partisans,  confidently  re- 
IHJsed. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  took .  place  at  Utica  in  October. 
He  proved  an  alibi  and  was  acquitted.  This  most  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  business  was  fortunately  thus  eliminated 
from  the  vexed  questions  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

But,  ever  watchful  to  improve  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Webster,  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  prepared  a  bill 
designed  to  effect  the  removal  of  cases,  involving  international 
relations,  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts.  It  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Berrien,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  following  explanatory  letter,  and  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  August,  1842 :  * 

»  It  10  the  Act  of  August  29, 1842,  en-  States."  A  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
titled  "  An  Act  to  proTide  further  reme-  the  Works,  vi.,  267,  as  well  as  in  the 
dial  justice  in  the  Courts  of  the  United    statutes. 
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[to  MB.  BEBIUEN.] 

**  WASonroToy,  January  14, 1812. 

'^  My  deab  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  request  I  send  yon  the  draft 
of  a  bill,  such  as  appears  to  me  to  answer  the  intended  purposes.  You 
will,  of  course,  consider  this  as  a  private  and  wholly  unofficial  act,  intended 
merely  to  facilitate  your  own  labors,  if  it  may  have  that  effect,  and  not  as 
being  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  Executive  Government.  Neither  the 
President  nor  the  Attomey-Qeneral  has  seen  it,  nor  indeed  any  other  head  of 
Department.  The  Executive  Qovemment  deems  some  measure  quite  neces- 
sary, but,  what  that  measure  ought  to  be,  it  leaves  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress. 

*^  In  making  this  draft;  of  a  bill,  I  have  conformed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  provisions  of  previous  and  existing  laws,  with  the  exception  that  a 
provision  for  proceeding  by  way  of  hatbeoi  corpus  is  added,  as  suggested  by 
yourself. 

"  I  hope  the  bill  may  be  put  into  such  shape  as  that  the  committee  may 
cordially  recommend,  and  Congress  pass  it,  as  I  think  the  object  important 
to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  The  constitutional  authority  for  such  a  measure,  I  suppose,  rests  on 
the  truth  of  these  propositions,  namely :  1.  That  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  thereof.  2.  That  questions  under  the  law  of  nations,  affect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  states  or  sovereignties, 
and  connected  with  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  and  which  respect  asserted 
rights,  or  claims  of  foreign  states,  or  sovereignties,  or  those  things  in  re- 
gard to  which  one  nation  is  answerable  to  another,  belong  to  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  cases  aris- 
ing ux>on  these  are  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

*^  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W." 

Great  vigilance  was  necessary  to  be  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  whole  summer,  to  prevent  outbreaks  upon 
the  frontier  ;  for,  along  the  whole  line,  west  of  TJtica,  and 
extending  into  Ohio,  there  were  organized  lodges  of  "  patriots  " 
plotting  invasions  of  Canada.  How  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the 
peace  between  England  and  the  United  States,  with  all  these 
causes  of  irritation,  may  now  be  appreciated.  The  following 
*etter,  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Webster,  refers  to  some  of  the 
precautions  adopted  at  this  time : 
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[fbom  president  ttleb.] 

''  Friday  Morning,  July  9, 1841. 

'*  Deab  Sib  :  I  deem  it  proper  to  apprise  you  of  the  steps  which  I 
directed  to  be  taken  yesterday,  after  leaving  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
information  received  from  Mr.  Kelly,  so  that,  in  your  interview  with  Mr. 
Fox,  you  may  act  with  full  knowledge.  Ascertaining  that  an  active  and 
vigilant  oflScer,  Captain  Monroe,  was  stationed  at  Cleveland  with  his  com- 
pany of  in&ntry,  I  directed  General  Scott  to  address  him  by  the  last 
nighf  8  mail  a  letter,  informing  him  of  the  suspicions  entertained  here,  as 
founded  on  information  recently  received ;  referred  him  to  Mr.  Kelly,  con- 
Jid€ntialli/,  and  directed  him  so  to  conduct  as  to  acquire  the  fullest  intel- 
ligence of  any  contemplated  movements.  A  similar  letter  was  directed  to 
be  dispatched  to  Colonel  Bankhead  at  Buffalo,  and  General  Brady  at  De- 
troit. The  mail  travels  so  much  more  expeditiously  than  could  a  mes- 
senger, and  is  regarded  as  so  entirely  safe,  that  I  have  deemed  it  best  to 
adopt  that  mode  of  transmission.  General  Scott  apprehends  no  danger 
of  a  descent  on  Canada  during  summer,  for  various  reasons  which  seem  to 
have  much  force  and  weight.  In  addition,  however,  to  what  has  been 
done,  the  vigilance  of  the  collectors,  marshals,  and  district  attorneys, 
should  be  enlisted  by  letters  to  be  dispatched  to  them.  A  proclamation 
might  be  premature  or  unnecessary  until  we  hear  further. 

"  With  true  regard, 

"John  Ttleb. 
"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  personal  discomfort  which  Mr.  TVebster  endured  in 
Washington  in  the  season  of  hot  weather  is  not  nnfit  to  be 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  perplexities  arising  from  the 
state  of  public  affairs ;  for  he  was  always,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  a  condition  that  rendered  intellectual  labor  or  mental 
anxiety  unusually  oppressive.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
subject  to  a  periodical  catarrh  of  great  severity,  which  came 
on  with  singular  punctuality  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
continued  until  the  first  frost  of  the  autumn.  His  system  was 
much  exhausted  by  it ;  and,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  he  was 
a  great  sufferer.  He  could  not  leave  his  post  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress ;  nor  could  he  have  the  relief  wliicli  sometimes 
mitigated  his  symptoms  by  going  out  upon  the  ocean.  His 
longing  for  Marshfield  at  times  was  intense.  "  It  will  be  no 
bad  result  of  things,"  he  writes,  "  that  shall  send  me  to  Boston 
and  Marshfield  again.    Oh,  Marshfield  !  and  the  sea,  the  sea  I " 
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It  was  often  indeed  piteous  to  see  that  great  head  stricken  by 
such  a  distemper,  and  the  "  deep-set  melancholy  eyes  "  inflamed 
by  its  attacks.  But  the  resolute  will  and  unconquerable  sense 
of  duty  carried  him,  year  after  year,  through  this  enervating 
pericKl,  although  it  is  probable  that  his  struggles  with  such  a 
l>ersi6tent  enemy  were  at  last  too  much  even  for  his  constitu- 
tion. At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  could  sometimes  avert  its 
lH)wer  over  his  system  by  mediciJ  aid,  and  he  was  not  often 
whollv  unfitted  for  work. 

From  among  the  private  letters  of  this  period  I  select  the 
following,  booauso  tliey  evince  the  cordial  regard  of  English 
IViouds  whom  Mr.  Webster  greatly  valued  : 

[from  dr.   HENBY  HOLLAND.] 

'*  25  Shook  STUcn,  Lokdok,  Jum  16, 1841. 

**  My  DiLiR  Sir  :  I  was  much  gratified  in  receiving  your  letter,  intro- 
(Uu*tn>t  Dr.  Parker  to  me.  It  was  welcome,  both  as  a  proof  of  your 
(Vi(Mu)ly  rtHHtUui'tion,  and  as  Aimishing  me  with  the  occasion  of  knowing  a 
rtMnnrkubUi  man  cngageil  in  a  very  interesting  object.  I  have  seen  him 
n^pt^tttiHlly,  ami  forwanlod  his  views  so  far  as  the  present  condition  of 
atVuim  in  China  and  the  pei'uliar  state  of  political  matters  in  England 
wmdcr  it  prnotioaMo  to  do  so.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  difficulty 
wUk%  ftxnu  lH>th  thi^o  sources.  The  speculation  even  of  those  who  best 
know  (^hlna  doen  not  now  venture  to  affix  any  certain  term  to  our  war 
ther\^ ;  andt  without  this,  little  is  likely  to  be  done  to  forward  one  of  the 
imwt  worthy  ol\}(Vt«  i>f  peace*  The  uncertain  tenure  of  the  ministry  at 
homo  III  another  caune  of  difficulty,  which  may  yet  continue  two  or  three 
lumilha  lonirt'r. 

"  KvcutuuUYt  I  trnst  all  thi*se  obstacles  will  be  removed ;  and  then  Dr. 
Pnrkor'n  pcmonal  merits^  and  his  remarkable  advantages  derived  from 
|irlor  renldtiUH^  on  the  s|H»t,  will^  I  hope,  secure  the  prosecution  on  a  larger 
m'alo  of  the  hn)M»rtHnt  obJiH't  to  which  he  attaches  himselfl 

**  I  havtt  IntrtMbuHHl  him  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Lansdownc ; 
\%\A\  of  whom  I  think  likely  to  enter  with  interest  into  his  views. 

"  I  \\\\\  not.  n\y  dear  sir,  encroach  Airther  on  your  time,  now  (happily 
i\»r  holh  nidi**  of  the  Atlantic)  iHX'upleil  on  so  many  important  objects. 
Hho\dd  theiv  W  any  innnuilon  in  which  I  can  in  any  way  or  sort  serve  you 
heiv,  \  \\\\A  >ou  \\\\\  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  doing  so  at  any  future 
time. 

•'  lleUe>e  nu\  my  dear  air,  with  much  respiMjt, 

''  Your  most  obedient  servant^ 

"  U.  Holland." 
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[FBOV  dean  MIUfAN.] 

**  ClOUTSBS,  WxSTXXXtTIB  AjibxT|  /tUf  16, 1841. 

^*  Ht  deab  Sib  :  Oar  yery  intimate  Mends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lycll,  are 
about  to  yisit  America  on  a  scientific  excursion.  Mr.  Ljell,  you  well 
know,  is  among  the  most  distinguished  geologists  in  Europe,  and, 
in  all  respects,  a  highly-cultlYated  and  excellent,  man.  Mrs.  Lyell  (a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer's)  is  one  of  Mrs.  Milman's  most  intimate 
Mends,  and  a  very  pleasing  and  accomplished  lady.  I  am  quite  sure,  when 
I  venture  to  recommend  them  to  your  acquaintance  and  to  Mrs.  Webster's, 
you  will  find  them  fully  deserving  of  any  attention  which  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  show  them.  I  acknowledge  that  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
follow  their  example,  and  visit  America.  There  are  three  natural  objects 
which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see :  Niagara,  a  primeval  forest,  and  one 
of  your  vast  rivers.  Among  other  inducements,  not  less  strong,  is  the 
desire  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  American  Mends  whom  I  have 
learned  to  value  and  admire. 

"  You  are  now  in  high  official  dignity ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  a  man,  by 
sentiment  and  profession,  of  peace,  that  the  afiairs  of  your  country  cannot 
be  intrusted  to  those  more  disposed  to  promote  public  harmony  between 
the  countries  and  private  Mendship  between  the  individual  members  of 
either  coimtry.  Mrs.  Milman  begs  to  unite  with  me  in  the  kindest  remem- 
brances to  yourself  and  all  the  ladies  of  your  fisunily. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  ^,  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.  H.  Milman. 
"  The  Hon.  Dan.  Webster." 


[fBOM  EAEL  8PSNC8B.] 

"  WnxTON ,  September  13, 1841. 

**  Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  have  thought  it  right  to  let  you  know  of  some 
transactions  in  which  I  h^ve  been  engaged,  and  in  which,  as  I  now  be- 
lieve, your  name  has  been  most  improperly  made  use  of,  and  your  writing 
forged.  I  enclose  you  a  letter,  which,  when  I  first  saw  it,  I  believed  to  be 
your  handwriting,  but  which  I  now  believe  to  be  a  forgery. 

*^  Some  time  last  spring,  while  I  was  living  at  Althorp,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  who  signed  himself  Monroe  Edwards,  enclosing  the 
letter  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  you.  He  stated  that  you  had  given 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham  as  well  as  this  one  to  my- 
self; that  he  had  made  use  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  when  he  first 
arrived  in  England,  and.  Lord  Brougham  having  done  for  him  every  thing 
he  wished,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  me  with  this  letter. 
But  that,  now  he  was  in  great  difficulty,  Lord  Brougham  was  abroad, 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  case,  that  neither  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, nor  any  other  of  his   fellow-countrymen  would  assist  him  because 
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they  were  so  hostile  to  his  objects  about  the  negroes,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  in  the  enclosed  letter ;  and  that  he  was  actually  without  a  farthing  to 
pay  for  his  lodgings,  or  to  carry  him  and  a  son  of  his  he  had  with  him 
home  to  New  Orleans.  He  therefore  sent  me  your  letter,  and  asked  me  to 
lend  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  offering  as  security  certain  bonds 
or  receipts  upon  some  bank  in  the  United  States.  As  to  these  securities,  I 
thought  very  little  about  them,  but  I  concluded  they  were  good  as  they 
were  offered  by  a  friend  of  yours.  Now,  this  story  was  a  very  plausible 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  assertion  that  Colonel  Edwards^s  fellow- 
countrymen  would  not  assist  him.  But  I  thought  it  very  probable  that 
you  would  give  any  friend  of  yours,  about  whom  you  were  interested,  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  hoped  it  was  not  very  im- 
probable that  you  might  also  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  I 
accordingly  referred  Colonel  Edwards  to  my  solicitor  in  London,  and  sent 
up  this  letter  purporting  to  be  from  you.  My  solicitor  took  the  letter  to 
Messrs.  Baring,  who  said  that  they  knew  your  handwriting  perfectly  well, 
'  and  were  sure  the  letter  was  a  genuine  one.  I  have  said  I  cared  very  little 
about  Colonel  Edwards's  securities,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  behave  very 
ill  to  you  if  I  permitted  a  *  valued  friend'  of  yours  to  be  arrested  when  I 
could  avert  it  by  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  will  indeed 
say  more,  that  I  should  not  have  considered  it  very  creditable  to  my  coun- 
try if  such  a  friend  of  yours  could  have  been  so  treated  without  any  one 
of  us  coming  forward  to  help  him.  I  accordingly  advanced  the  money, 
my  solicitor  taking  all  the  legal  securities  that  were  possible,  and,  among 
others,  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  American  consul  that  Colonel  Ed- 
wards was  the  real  bearer  of  that  name.  Colonel  Edwards  promised  to 
repay  me  during  this  month  of  September,  saying  that  he  took  eo  long  a 
period  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  and  been  able  to  transmit  the  money  to  the  day.  I  felt  myself 
quite  secure  of  repayment  till  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  when 
my  solicitor  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Edwards  at  Philadelphia,  not 
written  in  his  own  hand,  but  only  signed  by  him,  saying  that,  having  had 
business  to  transact  in  London,  he  had  employed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Justin,  an  Englishman,  to  transact  it  for  him ;  that,  with  this  view,  he  had 
put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  this  Justin ;  and,  sending  my  solicitor  a 
copy  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Justin  to  him.  Colonel  Edwards, 
in  which  he  tells  him  he  had  abstracted  certain  securities  from  these 
papers,  and  had  upon  them  borrowed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  from 
my  solicitor,  but  making  no  mention  of  the  letter,  purporting  to  be  yours, 
at  all ;  Justin  saying  that,  with  this  frtiudulent  object,  he  had  personated 
Colonel  Edwards.  This,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  rather  suspicious.  I 
accordingly  wrote  to  Brougham,  when  I  found  out  that  this  history  about 
Justin  was  a  pure  invention ;  that  Colonel  Edwards  had  really  been  here, 
that  he  had  presented  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  you,  and  had 
asked  for  a  loan  of  money ;  but  that  Qeneral  Hamilton,  the  minister  from 
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the  Bepublic  of  Texas,  haying  heard  Bomething  of  tHs,  wrote  to  Lord 
Brougham  to  say  that  this  Edwards  had  been  convicted  and  imprisoned 
for  forgery  in  Texas,  and  had  escaped  from  jail ;  that  he,  Qeneral  Hamil- 
ton, had  told  him  that  he  knew  all  about  him,  and  that  Edwards  had 
made  no  reply  to  this  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  had 
communication  with  General  Hamilton,  and  my  solicitor  showed  him  the 
enclosed  letter,  which  he  says  he  is  confident  is  a  forgery. 

"  As  to  recovering  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that,  of  course, 
is  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  also  hardly  possible  to  do  any  thing  tow- 
ard the  legal  conviction  of  Edwards  for  this  forgery;  but  it  may  be 
possible,  by  exposing  him,  to  prevent  him  from  defrauding  other  people. 
I  fear,  therefore,  you  may  think  I  am  giving  you  ^  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary trouble  in  sending  you  this  long  detail,  but,  as  your  name  had  been  so 
much  mentioned  in  this  transaction,  I  think  it  is  as  well  that  you  should 
be  aware  of  what  has  taken  place.  And,  as  we  seldom  act  without  some 
selfish  influence  operating  upon  us,  I  must  also  admit  that  I  am  not  sorry 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  this  proof  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 
most  happy  to  attend  to  your  wishes,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  show  hospi- 
tality to  any  friend  of  yours  whom  you  may  wish  to  recommend  to  me. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Spencer.* 
"  Hon;  Dan*!  Webster,  etc.,  etc." 

*   The  adventurer    here  mentioned,     »tonitlon  to  freedom  by  sending  them  to  an 

Monroe  Edward.,  was  afterward  Ben-  f55lJ'^rh'e°"dT;J^rinrrpgSSrS?tS?^V^ 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary,  m  the  btate  ernment  of  Texas.  These  poor  AfHcans  have 
of  New  York,  for  another  crime.  claims  on  her  Majesty's  GoTemment«  and  It 

The  letter  which  he  forged    in   Mr.    irti.'5r'pt?,?'lSI't'!^rS,!oJSrid"w^.';3J 
Webster  8  name,  was  m  a  handwnting    ylslts  England, 
closely  resembling  Mr.  Webster's,   and         "  Anvsenice  It  may  be  In  yonr  lordship's 

the  signature  is  so  well  imitated  that  it  g'^.  ^,  S,"'»J^f  "ISy^iwrSJ'SSjeS,  ^vr'S 

is  not  remarkable  that  persons  m  Lon-  \^  properly  appreciated, 
don,  not  professing  to  be  experts,  but  **Ibavethehonortob« 

acquainted  with  Mr.  Webster's  writing,  "  "  ObiSSSfsemSr* 

should  have  been  deceived  by  it.    Still,  ''Dan'l  Wxbsteb. 

if  it  had  been  compared  by  an  expert         ''BlgfatHon.  Earl  Spencer, 
with  Mr.  Webster's  genuine  signature,  London." 

the  forgery  would  probably  have  been  This  affair  had  a  very  curious  sequel, 

detected.    The  plausibility  of  "  Colonel  On  his  return  to  this  country,  Edwards 

Edwards's  "  story  will  amuse  the  reader,  committed  a  forgery  on  certain  bankers 

The  forged  letter  ran  as  follows :  in  the  city  of  New  York.    From  the  pro- 

"MAMim«ti>(M«Bottmi),o<*a6#r»,i84o.  cccds  of  this  forgcry,  he  remitted  to 

'* Mr  Lord:  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  In-  Earl   Spencer  the  money  he  had  bor- 

troduce  to  the  honorofyour  acquaintance  my  rowed  from  that  nobleman  ;  who  there- 
valued  friend.  Colonel  M.  Edwards,  a  highly  hAin«r  mmnl^tplv  disarmpH  nf  hi« 

respectable  and  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana,  upon,  pemg  completely  disarmea  01  ms 

who  visits  England  with  the  view  of  confer-  suspicions,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
ring  with  her  MiOesty*s  Government  on  the    most  amiable  manner,  to  express  his  re- 

S^/h'iS'i?rv7.'i^f^.?£'hKgJ  ret  that  he  had  n^justly  harbored  a  dis- 

cans  were  sold  with  an  estate  to  Colonel  trust  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  fnend."     The 

Edwards,  and  Imposed  on  him  as  bona  Mde  conviction  of  Edwards  for  this  forgery 

ST^.f.S^Twulr'.'de'SJSf  on.^r  on  the  bankers  put  an  end  to  Lord  Spen- 

mlty  before  unknown,  attempted  their  re-  cer  s  doubts. 
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[from  TBB  right  HON.  J.  8.  WORTLET.] 

'*  CuBsox  SnsET,  fitptenter  80, 1841. 

**  Mt  dbar  Sir  :  I  bcliovo  it  will  be  quite  superfluous  for  me  to  give 
an  introduction  to  you  in  fuvor  of  Lord  Morpeth,  to  whose  hands  I  com- 
mit thin  letter.  I  have  no  doubt  you  must  have  made  his  acquaintance 
when  you  were  hero;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  must  know  his  name  well 
enough  as  a  member  of  Lord  Melboume*s  late  government  ne  and  I 
ditrer  in  politics,  and  I  have  lately  proved  the  successful  competitor  for 
parliamentary  representative  in  the  AVcst  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  wish  to  recommend 
hlni  to  your  notice  as  a  private  friend.  He  and  I  were  contemporaries  at 
Oxfortl ;  and  he  was  my  earliest  and  best  friend ;  and  our  mutual  regard, 
1  Ih«Ucvo  I  may  safely  say,  has  survived  all  our  public  differences.  He  is 
at  pn'^ent  out  of  my  reach,  and  then^fore  I  know  not  whether  he  was 
aeqUiilnttHl  with  you  when  you  were  here  or  not;  but,  if  not,  I  am  quite 
surt^  that  I  oxaggt^rato  nothing  when  I  say  that  an  acquaintance  with  him 
cannot  fail  to  ImpriMM  you  with  a  duo  estimate  of  those  qualities  of  both 
mind  and  character  which  conciliate  the  respect  and  win  attachment, 
pcDionuUy,  of  all  who  know  him. 

•'  I  m\\  the  n»ort»  n^ailv  to  si*nd  this  letter  by  his  hands,  because  I 
^;|oloo  in  the  opportunity  which  it  givi»s  me  to  recall  myself  to  your  rec- 
ollect Ion. 

"  I  hrtve  olworvinl  with  pleasure  your  elevation  to  high  office  in  your 
own  (H)uutry,  wUon^  I  have  no  doubts  you  will  find  opportunities  of  rais- 
ing MtlU  higher  your  aln^iily  distinguished  reputation. 
••  Uellevv  \\\i\  my  diHur  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

**  J.  Stuart  Wortlkt." 

[KROM  MR.   DSN'ISON.] 

"  OMcrarox,  April  IS,  1841. 

**  My  ok\ii  Hiu:  I  must  not  delay  another  day  thanking  you  for  a 
W{Wv  wliloU  gnv«^  mo  no  ukuch  pleasure;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
()uhu  llh»  li*«t  {k\*  I  tVnr  1  may  M  in  making  you  my  hearty  congratula- 
IImin  on  the  high  piuit  to  which  you  have  been  called;  yet  these  con- 
MKitulHltoui*  utii  to  )ou  MO  mueh  as  to  your  country,  and  my  country,  and 
|lh«  rUllUinl  w\^xU\  at  largt\  who  are  all  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the 
|iMlhlt>«  of  Ihe  rulted  Htati's  inrnduoted  in  a  Just,  candid,  and  honorable 

'*  ir  \\s\  liiol  not  stHUi  \m'\\  other  so  lately,  and  if  you  had  not  had  the 
ii)i)ioMuiiil.v  of  iim>lug  wUh  your  own  eyes,  and  hearing  with  your  own 
liiMM,  liow  llio  IUiIUhI  Htate«  ami  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them  are 
ri>g«M(|i>i|  til  lliiii  (uiuiitr.\|  I  might  |H»rhuiM  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
iml(ti  III  Noiiiu  Umgtii  on  that  topU\  and  to  tell  you,  not  only  how  com- 
|iliMt>l>  iitl  bail  uiul  Jealous  tWlliigs  are  cured,  but  how  sincere  and  uni- 
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Tersal  the  desire  is  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  relations 
with  you,  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  all  this  to  you 
must  be  entirely  unnecessary.  I  make  no  doubt  that,  among  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  the  same  feeling  of  good-will  toward  us 
prevails,  and  I  cannot  therefore  entertain  a  doubt  that  our  differences  may 
be  honorably  and  peaceably  adjusted. 

^'  I  remember  Mr.  Jefferson  saying  to  me,  that  it  was  his  entire  belief 
that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  governments  of  those  days  delighted  in  war,  on 
account  of  the  plunder  they  were  able  to  make  of  the  public  money  in 
times  of  high  excitement  and  large  expenditure.  But  those  good  old  days 
are  now  gone  by,  and  even  this  high  motive  for  destroying  life  and  prop- 
erty is  now  come  to  an  end. 

"  You  will  now  be  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  I  shall  not  expect 
any  answer  to  this,  and  not  a  word  from  you  till  Congress  has  separated, 
and  the  roughest  and  the  heaviest  of  your  work  is  over,  and  the  days  are 
long,  and  you  have  gone  down  for  a  holiday  to  look  at  your  farm.  Then, 
if  any  Ossmgton  seeds  are  doing  themselves  credit,  you  may  find  ten 
minutes  to  write  me  a  line.  Keep  peace,  too,  and  let  the  highway  of  the 
seas  be  assuredly  open ;  and  I  must  see  about  sending  you  a  good  speci- 
jien  of  of  some  short-horns  for  your  farm,  but  I  won't  risk  such  a  precious 
cargo  to  the  chance  of  privateers  and  prize-hunters. 

*^  We  had  a  very  beautiful  spring,  and  one  most  favorable  for  all  farm- 
mg  operations.  I  have  lately  been  buying  some  very  good  cattle  at  ter- 
rible high  prices,  and  very  sdon  I  shall  have  a  herd  worth  a  visit  from  any 
of  your  agriculturists  in  search  of  the  best  short-horns. 

"  I  am  busy,  too,  in  finishing  my  house.  I  have  just  had  over  some 
Uerman  painters  from  Munich  to  paint  my  ceilings.  I  think  Mrs.  Web- 
ster went  to  Munich,  so  she  will  know  the  style  of  work  there  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  My  attempt  is  the  first  that  has  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  England. 

"  My  neighbors,  to  whom  you  were  so  good  as  to  desire  your  remem- 
brances, were  greatly  flattered  by  your  recollection  of  them.  I  had  the 
clerical  neighbor  from  Doncaster  here  yesterday,  to  lecture  me  on  some 
points  of  farming.  I  told  him  how  favorably  I  had  imprinted  his  name 
on  your  mind  by  the  story  of  his  picking  up  the  weed  while  the  dog  was 
pointing.  He  wanted  to  deny  the  story,  but,  soon  afterward,  he  said  he 
remembered,  some  years  ago,  finding  some  thorns  cut  off  a  hedge  lying  on 
his  land,  and  that  he  had  thrown  them  over  into  a  neighbor's  wheat.  One 
day,  while  he  was  standing  concealed  under  his  own  hedge,  he  heard  the 
said  neighbor  coming  down  his  field,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  picked  up  the 
thorns,  *  D the  parson,  he  has  been  here  again  I ' 

"  Make  my  best  remembrances  to  the  good  Judge.  Lady  Charlotte 
desires  to  join  with  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  E.  DEiasoN." 


• 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
1^1-1842. 

LORD   ASHBUETON   SEXT    AS    A    SPECIAL    MIXISTEB — STATE    OP    THE    \ 

BOTJNDABY   QUESTION COBiMENCEMENT  AND    PROGRESS   OP   THE      • 

NEGOTIATIONS — DANGER    OP    MISUNDERSTANDINGS COMMISSION-    t- 

ERS  APPOINTED  BY  MAINE  AND  MASSACHUSETTS SHORT  VlSn  TO 

MARSHFIELD ^DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  HOUSE  AND  FARM — SETTLE- 
MENT AND  SIGNATURE  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON — HOS- 
TILITY TO  MR.  WEBSTER  OF  A  PORTION  OF  HIS  OWN  PARTY' — 
PERSONAL  CALUMNIES. 

MR.  WEBSTER  bad  from  the  first  viewed  tlie  subject  of 
the  Northeastern  boundary  as  liopeless  without  an 
entire  change  in  tlie  manner  of  proceeding.*  He  had,  there- 
fore, after  obtaining  the  President's  authority,  informed  Mr. 
Fox,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  agreeing  to  a  conventional  line,  or  a  line  by  com- 
promise. This  proposal  was  at  once  made  known  by  Mr.  Fox 
to  liis  Government,  and  Mr.  TVebster  awaited  their  response. 
In  the  following  December,  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  previously 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
England,  was  informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  Queen's 
Government  had  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashburton  as 
special  minister  to  the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  boundary  and  all  other  controversies  between  the 
two  countries.  This  intelligence  reached  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1842.     At  the  same  time  with  Mr. 

>  Works,  v.,  97. 
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Everett's  announcement  of  this  important  event,  Mr.  Webster 
received  the  following  private  letter  from  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
then  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Company, 
which  was  founded  by  Lord  Ashburton's  father.  Sir  Francis 
Baring: 

[FBOH  MB.  JOSHUA  BATES.] 

*'  Lo3f  Dox,  January  8, 1S13. 

'*Mt  deab  Sib:  I  doubt  not  you  will  Icam  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashborton  as  a  special  minister  to  settle  all  disputes 
between  the  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain.  Tou  must  be  aware  that, 
with  his  princely  fortune,  the  emolument  is  no  object,  nor  do  I  think  he 
is  ambitious  of  diplomatic  fame.  His  sole  motive  in  accepting,  at  his  \ 
advanced  age  (sixty-seven),  of  such  an  appointment,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
strong  desire  to  see  the  relations  between  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  that  will  cement  the  friendship 
and  increase  the  prosperity  of  both.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Indeed,  I  think  the  American  people  will  view  the  whole  as 
complimentary  to  the  nation,  deserving  to  be  met  in  the  same  spirit  of 
liberality.  Some  of  the  opposition  newspapers  here  endeavor  to  make  out 
that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  '^The  estate  of  Mr.  Bingham^  has,  I  believe,  remained  undi- 
vided to  this  day,  but  that  is  equally  safe  in  peace  or  war.  You  are 
aware  that  he  has  had  no  connection  with  the  house  of  Baring,  Brothers, 
and  Company,  since  1832.  In  fact,  he  really  went  out  when  I  entered  the 
house,  but  was  not  gazetted  until  1832,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
nor  is  he  a  holder  of  American  stock  for  a  dollar.  In  1810  or  1811  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  American  neutrality  and  commerce. 
It  is  out  of  print  now,  but  it  showed  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  commercial  enterprise. 
In  this  he  was  but  following  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Sir  Francis,  whose 
friendship  for  America  went  so  far,  that  when  the  American  minister  in 
London,  on  the  failure  of  the  house  that  had  acted  as  agents  to  the 
United  States  Government,  applied  to  him  to  take  up  the  business,  he 
replied,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  that  while  he  lived  he 
would  transact  the  business  free  of  charge.  The  letter  containing  this 
offer  is  the  first  in  a  volume  which  we  had  copied  by  order  of  Mr.  McLane 
to  supply  the  place  of  documents  destroyed  when  the  Treasury  was 
burned.  The  letter  is  worth  reading.  I  mention  it  not  only  to  show  that 
there  has  always  been  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  family  toward  the  United 
States,  but  that^  while  people  sought  to  magnify  the  pecuniary  advantages 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  house,  it  was  not  receiving  any  compensation 
whatever. 

'  Lady  Ashbiirton  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia. 
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V 
"  I  presume  Lord  Ashburton,  who  sails  in  a  frigate  in  about  three  weeks, 

will  take  a  large  retinue  with  him,  but  Lady  Ashburton  does  not  go.  He 
will  want  a  large  house,  which  I  hope  may  be  found,  for  he  is  naturally 
disposed  to  give  liberal  entertainments,  and  I  am  anxious  that  he  should 
have  the  conTcnicnees  for  so  doing  ready  to  his  hand.  I  am  not  sure  but 
an  order  will  come  in  time  for  this  steamer  to  engage  a  bouse,  but,  for  fear 
it  should  not,  would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  have  in- 
quiries made  (if  there  is  a  large  house  to  be  had)  as  to  its  price,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  have  to  pay  more  than  twice  its  value.  When  the  order 
to  take  it  shall  arrive,  the  best  way  "will  probably  be  for  him  to  send  some 
one  by  the  first  sailing  packet  to  prepare  the  house  and  have  all  in  readi- 
ness for  his  arrival.    That  person  will  call  on  you  for  advice. 

"  Mr.  Everett  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  at  court,  and  will 
do  the  country  great  credit.  It  is  important  at  this  time  to  have  such  a  man 
here.  It  is  some  counter-balance  to  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  defalca- 
tions of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  Bwindlings  of  various  corporations 
who  have  abstracted  from  John  Bull  enormous  sums  by  giving  their 
bonds.  The  money  seems  to  me  all  lost,  so  far  as  the  corporations  are 
concerned.  Trade  is  improving  and  money  is  expected  to  be  abundant  in 
a  few  days,  and  I  look  for  considerable  activity  in  trade  in  the  spring,  as 
prices  are  generally  low. 

"  Mrs.  Bates  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster  and  yourself 

With  which,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Joshua  Bates. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

This  special  mission,  as  Mr.  Bates — ^liimself  an  American, 
although  long  a  resident  in  London — justly  observed,  was  a 
high  compliment  to  us..  It  evinced  in  a  striking  manner  the 
wish  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  to  settle  the  pending  ques- 
tions. But  this  step  was  one  which  no  ministry  could  have 
ventured  to  take,  if  they  had  not  felt  assured  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  take  it,  Mr.  Webster  being  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  transfer  these  negotiations  to  Washington 
was  a  proceeding  attended  Svith  some  inconveniences  to  the 
Queen's  Government,  and  with  coiTesponding  conveniences  to 
ours. 

The  public  history  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  at  length ; 
but  there  is  an  interesting  private  history  concerning  the  man- 
ner and  some  of  the  incidents  of  its  negotiation,  which  appro- 
priately belongs  to  a  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  whose  oflScial  position 
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was  doubtless  the  principal  cause  why  an  unusual  step  was 
taken  to  produce  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  From  this  private  history  it  will  be 
learned  how  frankly,  and  with  what  consultation  of  each  other's 
difficulties,  the  negotiators  conducted  this  great  transaction. 
They  met  and  conferred,  as  men  who  had  an  important  busi- 
ness to  accomplish  for  the  two  nations,  which  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  dire  necessity  of  war  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or 
of  interest  on  either  side. 

If  the  United  States  alone  had  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Northeastern  boundary,  its  settlement  would  have 
been  far  less  difficult*  than  in  fact  it  was.  But,  in  our  pecu- 
liar system  of  government,  a  question  of  the  boundary  of 
the  country  necessarily  involves  the  interest  of  some  State,  if 
the  line  to  be  fixed  is  also  the  exterior  boundary  of  a  State. 
In  this  instance  the  interests  of  two  States  were  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  line  which  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  failed  to 
establish  wffh  precision;  for  in  the  disputed  territory  lay  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  soil  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  latter 
State  claimed  the  political  jurisdiction.'  How  there  came  to 
be  a  disputed  territory  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here,  further 
than  to  explain  that,  from  the  ambiguities  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  arising  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  that  country  possessed  by  its  negotiators,  the  terms  describ- 
ing the  natural  monuments,  by  which  the  treaty  undertook  to 
run  the  boundary,  were  capable  of  more  than  one  application. 
These  natural  monuments  had  come,  in  the  British  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  mean  one  set  of  highlands  and  of  streams, 
and  in  the  American  construction  to  mean  another  set.  The 
maps  of  that  region,  known  to  have  been  extant  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  commis- 
sioners when  they  agreed  upon  the  description  of  these  natural 
objects,  had  for  years  been  regarded  by  each  party  as  confirm- 
•  mg  its  own  construction  of  the  terms  employed.  Tliey  were 
probably  inaccurate,  and  they  certainly  afforded  no  satisfactory 

'  The  dispated  territory  comprehend-  parties,  7,908  square  miles,  or  5,061,120 

ed   12,027   square    miles,   or  7,697,280  acres,  were  assigned  to  the  l'nite<l  States, 

acres.     By  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  and  4,119   square   miles,   or  2,036,  ItJO 

Netherlands,  which  was  r^ected  bv  the  acres,  to  Great  Pritain. 
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oviiioiiot^  of  wlmt  hi^KltuuU  and  rivers  the  commifldioners  meant 
t\k  (liiH'rilHt  H^  tho  ivui^>  v>r  termimi  i>f  the  lines  which  they  in- 
ttnuUni  t\)  run,  lUit  tUo  opinion  of  each  party  in  respect  to  the 
rt^htt\Uu«v<(  \>f  itii  own  intor^^rvtation  was  a  fixed  opinion  long 
U'fx'r^'  tho  pr\'«^['nt  (H'r\\H{«  and  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Mtuuo  hoKl  tlioir  rt^ht  to  the  territory^  which  was  claimed 
)\v  i^i^'at   Uritaiu  uiuier  her  cvui^tniotiou  v>f  the  treaty,  to  be 

U   \\A^  \*\wt\\    \x\  \^\^r  to  ^'ttlo  thu»  question  with  Mr. 
NV\^U^vr   tl\f*t    IkvtxI    \x!\lvurtv>ti   oame  to  this  country.     He 
avuwsl  \\\  \\\\>\\u\^%\^x\  s>i\  the  4ch  of  ApriK  1S42,  and  on  the 
\m\  \\\^  >\:M  ^vixv^vtuwl  to  the  IVxfidcnt*     In  antici(>ation  of  his 
^uu}4l,  (No   I  %x^^^'^(((^v  svt'   \(av<v*hu:i^^tts  had«  on  the  3d  of 
MovN,  j*xU»pusl  \v*oluuoji*  wliu'h  lu^d  Uvu  sent  to  the  Presi- 
d\^»»K  vUs  l.oiu>;  tU^t  I -10  UnuixlArv  vvuld  U^  easily  and  clearly 
h«kswl  in  ;4vv\*»\l"*u\v  wuK  tlio   rt\Mty  of  ITn"^;  that  Massachu- 
«oiii  Uik\\  u  jv^iut  iu(o(\>«^t  with  tlio  State  vxt*  Maine  in  the  pro- 
pwiovl  uo>;\»tiaUvu^  huvI  would  take  all  m\*t*«sary  stoics  to  secure 
Uor  vi^Utsi ;  huvI  (hat  u\*  v\»iuprv*mi*i^  \vuld  Iv  made  without  the 
a?*MMit  v»f  tho  two  Stati>ei,      ThU  was  |vrhai>s  a  nuher  unprom- 
Wy\\^  atiituvlo  to  U»  tnkou  l»y  one  of  tho  iuteri^ttnl  States,  but 
Mr.  NW'Untor  vlotonuiiuHl  on  a  uuhIo  of  priKtHHlinir  bv  which 
\\mv  \*ooporatu»u  or  assent  wuld  U*  sivureiL     On  tho  11th  of 
April  ho  addivssod  an  otlioial  letter  to  the  Governors  o{  the 
twv»  Stattv^  intorutiu^  them  of  the  arrival  ami  ernunl  of  Lortl 
Ashhurton,  with  authority  to  treat  for  a  cH>nventional  line  with 
mutual  oonsiderations  and  equivalents;  that  without  the  as- 
KtMit  o(  the  Stutivi  ci>ni*erneii  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  eouUl  not  pnK*eiHl  in  this  mode,  but  must  go  on  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  survey  and  arbitration,  with  all  the  delays  and 
risk  attending  such  an  attempt;  and  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  the  governments  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, foi  tho  purpose  of  assenting  to  the  line  that  might 
be  agreed  ui>on.     Gx>yemor  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  imme- 
diately replied  to  this  communication,  that  the  resolutions 
already  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  were  deemed 
Bufficient  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners, 
that  they  would  probably  be  appointed,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  State  were  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  the 
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convenience  or  necessity  of  Great  Britain,  "but  nothing — ^not 
a  rood  of  barren  heath  or  rock — ^to  unfounded  claims."  * 

Less  difficulty,  however,  was  to  be  apprehended  in  that 
quarter,  than  from  the  State  of  Maine.  It  became  necessary 
to  assemble  the  Legislature  of  that  State  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  having  the  commissioners  appointed.  In  order  to  effect 
this  important  object,  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Boston  early  in  May, 
and  while  there  he  requested  Mr.  Jared  Sparksto^  repair  to 
Augusta  and  confer  with  the  Governor  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Sparks,  who  was  thorouglily  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  who  knew 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  American  claim  in  all  its 
features,  executed  this  delicate  mission  with  much  address. 

While  in  Boston  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  write  the 
following  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  regard  to  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  precise 
grounds  of  our  complaint  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  There  was 
no  small  danger  lest  a  disagreement  on  this  subject  should 
obstruct  the  settlement  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  come  here 
to  accomplish : 

[to  MB.  EVERETT.] 

»*  BosTOK,  Mav  16, 1842. 

•*  My  deab  Sir  :  I  left  "Washington  on  the  12th  and  came  to  this  city, 
partly  on  business  connected  with  the  boundary  question,  and  partly  on 
other  accounts.  Your  dispatch  by  the  Caledonia  had  been  received,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  to  require  an  immediate  answer.  Tlie  King  of 
Hanover,  I  fear,  will  hardly  find  us  willing  to  extend  further  the  princi- 
ples of  unrestricted  trade.  We  are  already  suffering  too  much  from  our 
liberality  in  regard  to  that  subject,  in  other  instances.  The  whole  subject 
of  reciprocal  treaties  must  soon  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government;  meanwhile  inquiries,  resolutions,  and  calls  for  information, 
in  regard  to  it  abound  in  Congress.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  Washing- 
ton I  had  an  opportunity  of  running  over  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
letter  to  you,  in  answer  to  yours  on  the  Creole  case.  I  confess  I  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  at  its  contents.  Its  general  character  seems  to  be 
controversial,  and  it  does  not  fall  in  happily  w^ith  what  is  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  here.  There  are  also  misapprehensions  which  quite  surprise 
me.  How  is  it  possible  for  Lord  Aberdeen  to  understand  your  letter  as 
demanding  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  ?    Or  how  is  it  possible 

'  lis.  Letter  of  Governor  Davis  to  Mr.  Webster. 
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that  he  could  imagine  that  any  thing  Raid  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  which  he  lays  such  stress,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  any  point 
raised  by  us  ?  But  far  worse  than  all  misapprehension  and  mistake,  is  the 
light  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  seems  inclined  to  regard  the  mutineers  and 
murderers  who  carried  the  Creole  into  Nassau.  I  may  do  his  lordship 
injustice,  as  the  paper  was  hardly  in  my  hands  five  minutes ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  me  to  look  upon  those  persons  as  very  innocent  individuals,  who 
had  chosen  to  come  into  her  majesty's  dominions,  with  a  ship,  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  which  they  had  very  rightfully  obtained.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be,  at  least,  the  tendency  and  result  of  his  remarks.  As 
the  persons  had  done  nothing  unlawful,  the  ship,  of  course,  was  theirs ; 
and  if  suit  had  been  brought  against  them  for  it,  in  her  majesty's  courts, 
Lord  Aberdeen's  reasoning  would  appear  to  furnish  them  with  a  complete 
defence  I  You  will  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  court  at  Nassau,  when 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  made  an  attempt  to  bring  the  mutineers 
and  murderers  to  trial  as  pirates.  We  have  never  said  nor  supposed  they 
could  be  tried  in  the  British  courts  as  pirates ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  completely  justifies  these  persons  for  all  they  have  done, 
and  goes  far  out  of  his  way  to  express  doctrines  and  sentiments  which 
appear  to  us  absolutely  ferocious.  If  such  sentiments  were  to  pervade  the 
British  tribunals,  and  to  find  favor  at  home,  consequences  of  the  worst 
character  must  certainly  ensue.  I  really  hope  and  trust  that  I  misunder- 
stood Lord  Aberdeen's  language ;  but  as  to  that  of  the  chief  justice,  it  is 
as  little  capable  of  being  misunderstood  as  it  is  of  being  justified  or 
excused.  I  shall  probably  receive  a  copy  of  this  paper  by  the  Arabia,  and 
will  examine  it  more  closely. 

^^  I  find  Lord  Ashburton  just  and  reasonable  in  all  his  general  opinions 
and  sentiments.  Nothing  specific  is  agreed  upon  as  yet.  He  waits  to 
hear  from  his  Government,  and  I  wait  to  see  what  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
will  do.  It  assembles  on  the  18th.  I  must  confess  I  have  great  fears  of 
the  tenacity  of  Maine,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  British  Government,  or 
points  not  important  to  either.  If  the  matter  were  in  the  sole  discretion 
of  Lord  Ashburton  and  myself,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  find  little  difS- 
culty. 

•'  I  hope  to  be  back  in  Washington  in  ten  days. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster. 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Everett." 

Mr.  Sparks,  after  liis  arrival  at  Augusta,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Webster  as  follows : 

[FBOM  MR.  SPARKS.] 

*"  Augusta,  May  19, 184S. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  have  had  two  interviews 
tdth  Governor  Fairfield.    I  stated  to  him  as  fully  and  clearly  as  I  could 
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the  particulars  which  you  desired  me  to  communic&te...  'H^jsaw  at  once 
their  bearing,  and  seemed  to  view  them  as  worthy  of  deep  consideration ; 
and  I  think  he  was  gratified  with  the  measure  you  had  adopted  to  place 
them  before  him.  He  spoke  frankly  of  the  whole  subject,  expresji»ig  "his 
conviction  strongly,  that  now  is  the  time  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  that  rl^ 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  ought  to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
remove  all  the  obstacles  to  a  fair  adjustment.  He  regards  the  opportunity 
now  presented  as  a  most  favorable  one,  and  says  we  have  little  to  hope 
from  another  arbitration  in  Europe,  if  we  cannot  agree  upon  reasonable 
and  honorable  terms  offered  to  us  at  home.  He  would  have  the  commis- 
sioners go  without  instructions  and  with  fhll  powers.  From  the  tenor  of 
all  his  remarks  I  cannot  doubt  his  sincere  desire,  by  all  the  means  he  can 
use,  to  promote  the  negotiation  and  bring  it  to  a  speedy  issue. 

"  I  have  conversed  with  several  of  the  leading  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  There  is  certainly  a  good  spirit  abroad,  and  more  free 
from  the  influence  of  party  bias  than  could  have  been  expected.  A  com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  county,  and  nine  senators,  have  been  sit- 
ting yesterday  and  to-day.  They  voted  unanimously  to  send  commission- 
ers, and,  with  three  dissenting  voices,  to  send  them  without  instructions. 
But  I  find  there  are  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  turn  which  things  may 
take  in  the  debates.  There  is  a  small  party  for  instructions,  another  small 
party  who  profess  to  distrust  the  powers  of  the  Legislature,  and  who 
would  have  a  convention  expressly  chosen  by  the  people,  and  I  have  heard 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  action.  These  remnants  com- 
bined may  become  formidable.  Yet  the  votes  of  the  committee  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  better  result.  Mr.  Sprague  will  doubtless  inform  you 
more  largely  on  these  points. 

"  I  have  heard  much  said  incidentally  about  equivalents.  They  will 
accept  no  money  from  the  British  Government,  not  a  farthing.  It  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  State.  Upon  this  there  is  but  one 
opinion.  Some  kind  of  privilege  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's  will 
be  insisted  on.  They  talk  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  par- 
ticularly Campo  Bello  and  the  Grand  Manan,  which  they  say  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  this  they  are 
probably  right.  In  short,  I  have  heard  nothing  extravagant,  or  apparently 
unreasonable,  concerning  equivalents.  They  expect  the  United  States  to 
pay  all  the  charges  they  have  incurred  in  defending  the  territory. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  send  four  commissioners,  two  of  each  political 
party.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  decision  on  this  subject,  but  I  think 
they  will  certainly  send  an  equal  number  of  each  party. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  called  to  take  leave  of  the  Governor. 
He  spoke  cautiously  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  Legislature.  He 
requested  me  to  present  his  respects  to  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  he 
heartily  concurs  with  your  views  as  to  the  manner  of  meeting  the  advances 
of  the  British  Government ;  that  he  shall  aid  them  as  far  as  may  be  in  his 
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power,  and^'t^tftc'he'liopes  you  ^  will  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  oi 

completing  liii?  negotiations.' 

^.•.\I  expect  to  be  at  home  by  Saturday  night. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  and  truly, 

I  •  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Jabxd  Sfabkb. 
*'IIon.  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  Maine  commissioners  were  appointed,  but  not,  as  Mr. 
Sparks  had  hoped,  without  instructions.  The  resolutions  which 
authorized  their  appointment,  asserted  that  the  h'ne  of  1783 
was  entirely  feasible,  and  would  include  within  the  State 
of  Maine  all  the  disputed  territory ;  that  the  State  was  ready 
to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  the  necessity  or  conven- 
ience of  Great  Britain,  but  nothing  to  unfounded  claims,  and 
that  no  concession  of  territory,  by  the  English,  lying  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  was  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  aB  an  equiva- 
lent, or  set  off  to  any  thing  yielded  by  the  State.  This  was  not 
a  very  hopeful  basis  for  the  negotiation,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered 
any  division  of  the  disputed  territory  impracticable,  if  the  por- 
tions which  might  be  assigned  to  Maine  were  to  be  regarded  aa 
an  equivalent  for  what  she  might  release  to  Great  Britain.  It 
made  it  necessary,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tion, to  find  an  equivalent  for  Maine,  which  she  would  be  con- 
tent to  accept,  in  case  she  surrendered  her  claim  to  any  part  of 
the  disputed  territory.  The  commissioners  of  the  two  States 
arrived  in  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the  nego- 
tiation commenced.'  At  this  precise  moment,  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  privately  to  Mr.  Everett  as  follows : 

[to  MB.   EVEBETT.] 

"  June  ll,lSi^ 
•*  My  dear  Sib  :  I  know  not  that  I  have  much  to  say  by  this  convey- 
ance. Your  private  communicatione  by  the  Caledonia  were  duly  received. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  1/eel  every  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  which  you 
marked  as  particularly  confidential.  One  of  its  topics  will  be  atti^nded  to, 
and  the  etnl  corrected. 

**  Your  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  boundary  question,  is  quite  judi 

>  On  the  part  of  Maine,  the  com-  John  Otis.  On  the  part  of  Massachu- 
mieisioners  were,  William  Pitt  Preble,  pctts,  they  were  Abbott  Lawrence,  John 
Edward  Kavona^.  Edward  Kent,  and    Mills,  and  Charles  Allen. 
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dons.  Yon  place  the  argument,  de  rdms  exteris,  handsomely  and  strongly. 
Nevertheless  I  must  tell  you,  in  particular  confidence,  that  I  hope  you  will 
forbear  to  pre»8  the  search  after  maps  in  England  or  elsewhere.  Our  strength 
is  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty. 

"The  commissioners  presented  themselves  yesterday,  and  I  have  had  a 
conversation  with  them  to-day.  They  appear  disposed  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  appointment.  Mr.  Preble^s  appointment  excited  some  fears, 
as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  old  wounds.  But  so  far  he  manifests  no 
improper  temper  or  feeling.  Lord  Ashburton  is  looking  daily  for  his  final 
instructions.  On  their  arrival,  we  can  decide  in  twenty-four  hours  whether 
there  will  be  a  settlement  of  the  difiiculty.  There  must  be  mutual  cessions. 
We  must  have  more  or  less  of  the  strip  lying  west  of  St  John's.  The  im- 
portance of  this,  in  order  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  proposed  treaty, 
as  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  is  incalculable ;  its  importance  to  England 
nothing ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  inhabitants,  from  a  little  above 
Woodstock  to  the  river,  are  as  willing  to  be  on  one  side  as  the  other.  I 
pray  yon  to  state  this  matter  pointedly  and  urgently  to  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
for  I  greatly  fear  that,  unless  Lord  Ashburton  is  left  at  liberty  in  this  par- 
ticular, there  is  danger  of  his  returning  to  England  re  infeeta. 

"  Let  me  repeat,  the  great  object  is  to  show  mutual  concession,  and 

granting  of  what  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  equivalents.  The  absolute 

value  of  the  thing  is  not  the  point  of  interest. 

"  Yours  faithfully  always, 

»  D.  W. 
'*Ed>Tard  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

Tlie  negotiations  began  officially  by  a  letter  addressed  by 
Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  which 
he  said — there  was  no  occasion  to  revive  the  old  controversy — 
the  arguments  had  been  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  canvassed, 
and  further  discussion  of  disputed  claims  would  be  unprofitable. 
A  course  of  conciliation  and  compromise  was  necessary,  and  a 
purely  conventional  boundary  was  the  only  practicable  one. 
He  would,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  dispute  had 
not  originated  with  England,  in  1814,  as  some  had  asserted,  but 
dated  from  the  very  time  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  His  wish  now 
was  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  not 
to  urge  the  old  claims  of  his  Government.  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton  had  a  personal  conference  on  the  18th  of 
June ;  and,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Webster's  invitation,  his 
lordship  put  in  writing  two  or  three  days  afterward  a  state- 
ment of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  line.  He 
began  by  alluding  to  his  own  eflEbrts  to  promote  cordial  relatione 
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between  the  two  countries,  and  expressing  his  desire  to  deal 
with  the  present  question  in  the  most  frank  and  open  manner. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Treaty  of  1783  could  not  be 
executed,  and  concession  and  compromise  were  therefore  neces- 
sary. The  points  to  be  kept  in  view  were  the  attainment  of  a 
good  boundary-line,  an  open  communication  between  British 
colonies,  and  the  retention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  re- 
gion under  the  Government  to  which  they  had  been  wont  to  pay 
allegiance.  Acres  of  land  were  not  what  he  sought  for  England 
— ^they  were  of  little  value  compared  to  the  objects  named.  He 
was  willing  to  concede  the  material  advantages,  and  retain  only 
what  was  essential  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  rightful  interests 
of  her  subjects.  He  thought  the  river  St.  John's  would  form  a 
good  boundary  from  its  intersection  with  the  due  north  line 
coming  from  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  except  that  he 
had  settled  objections  to  dividing  what  was  known  as  "  th^ 
Madawaska  settlement,"  one  fourth  of  which  was  on  the  Maine 
side  of  that  stream.  He  could  not  "  in  any  case  abandon  the 
obvious  interests  of  these  people."  He  gave  a  short  account  of 
these  settlements,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast 
them  off  from  the  British  colonies.  If  this  deviation  was 
allowed,  he  was  willing  to  surrender  the  disputed  strip  along 
the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  which  included  Rouse's  Point. 
This  was  a  valuable  concession,  and  he  was  determined  that 
America  should  be  satisfied.  Another  concession  which  he  was 
ready  to  make,  was  the  privilege  of  floating  timber  down  the  St. 
John's  to  its  mouth,  free  of  duty,  and  under  no  restrictions  not 
put  upon  tliat  from  New  Brunswick. 

At  this  point  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  case  of  the 
Creole  appear  to  have  again  endangered  a  misunderstanding, 
which  threatened  to  frustrate  the  whole  object  of  the  special 
mission.  An  energetic  remonstrance  and  explanation  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  shape  of  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  which 
he  was  directed  to  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  corrected  this  diHi- 
culty  in  part : 

[to  MR.  EVERETT.] 
**  DsPABTiMirT  or  St  ATS,  Waihixotox,  Jaru  S8, 1S19. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  had  fully  hoped  to  bo  able  to  assure  you,  by  this 
conveyance,  that  we  were  in  a  fiedr  way  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion 
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npon  all  the  subjects  intrusted  to  Lord  Ashburton's  negotiation.  But  I 
am  pained  to  say  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Our  movement  for 
the  last  ten  days,  if  any  has  been  made,  has  been  rather  backward.  The 
boundary  business  is  by  no  means  in  a  highly  promising  state — so  many 
difficulties  arise,  not  only  between  us  and  England,  but  between  us  and 
the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States  themselves — 
and  other  questions  are  still  less  so.  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Ashburton's 
recent  instructions,  but  he  appears  to  me,  certainly,  to  be  under  restraints 
not  heretofore  apparently  felt  by  him.  What  increases  the  embarrassment 
and  renders  a  failure  more  probable,  is  his  great  unwillingness  to  stay 
longer  in  the  country.  The  President  has  desired  a  personal  interview 
with  him,  which  has  been  had,  and  the  President  has  pressed  upon  him  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  necessity  of  staying  till  every  effort  to  effect  the 
great  object  of  his  mission  shall  have  been  exhausted.^  The  President 
feels,  what  all  must  feel,  that  if  the  mission  should  return,  rebus  irtfectiSy 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  will  be  more  than  ever  embarrassed, 

**  I  think  we  have  much  reason  to  regret,  if  not  some  right  to  com- 
plain, that,  in  regard  to  the  delicate  questions  growing  out  of  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  Creole,  we  have  been  strangely  misunderstood.  The  Lords 
took  up  the  subject  of  the  Creole,  apparently  with  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  or  said  by  us,  and  argued  and  decided  questions 
which  we  had  never  raised  or  thought  of  raising,  and  that  misapprehen- 
sion seems  to  have  run  through  all  subsequent  considerations  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  did  not  make  any  demand  for  fugitive  slaves ;  no  such  thing ; 
we  well  know  that  when  slaves  get  on  British  ground,  they  are  free.  Nor 
have  we  ever  asked  England  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  by  treaty  which 
should  interfere  with  this  general  principle  of  English  law.  Nor  do  we,  in 
the  absence  of  treaty  provisions,  demand  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice.  You  quote  Lord  Aberdeen  as  saying,  *You  do  not  yourselves 
give  up  mutineers  to  be  punished.'  Certainly  we  do  not,  nor  do  we  sur- 
render other  offenders,  unless  in  virtue  of  special  stipulations  by  treaty. 
But  we  think  a  proper  convention  for  the  extradition  of  offenders  charged 
with  high  crimes  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  commission  of  such 
crimes,  and  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  countries. 
Such  a  provision  would  have  nothing  in  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  Its  benefits  would  be  equal  and  alike  to  both  parties.  All 
along  the  inland  frontier  the  necessity  for  some  mutual  regulation  of  this 
kind  is  severely  felt,  and  cases  calling  for  such  regulations  are  also  con- 
stantly arising  on  the  high-seas.  It  is  now  only  a  few  months  since  an 
English  subject,  charged  with  mutiny,  was  demanded  of  the  authorities 
of  Charleston,  and  could  not  be  surrendered. 

'*  It  certainly  is  not  becoming  between  two  nations,  such  as  England 
and  the  United  States,  that  one  should  make  its  territories  an  asylum  for 

'   It  is   a  fact,  which  Mr.  Webster    A«hburton   to   remain,   was  most  skil- 
always    acknowledged,    that    President    fully  and  happily  used. 
Tyler^s    address,    in    persuading    Lord 
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the  perpetrators  of  any  enormity  of  yiolence  and  blood,  who  may  flee  to 
it  from  the  other.  If  this  state  of  things  continue,  its  continuance  will 
not  be  our  fault,  nor  its  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  chargeable 
to  our  account.  It  is  our  desire  to  establish  a  fair,  just,  and  well-con- 
ridered  rule  for  mutual  extradition,  and  the  option  lies  with  England  to 
adopt  or  to  reject  it.  But  at  any  rate  we  wish  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  demand  the  restitution  of 
frigitiye  slaves ;  that,  without  treaty  stipulations  to  that  effect,  we  do  not 
demand,  and  shall  not  demand,  the  surrender  of  criminals  fleeing  from 
justice.  But  all  this  is  quite  remote  from  what  we  firmly  hold  to  b« 
\  our  rights,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  in  such  cases  as 
"^  that  of  the  Creole.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  cases  of  vessels  carried  into 
British  ports  by  violence  or  stress  of  weather,  we  insist  that  there  shall  be 
no  interference  from  the  land,  with  the  relation  or  personal  condition  of 
Lose  on  board,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country ;  that  vessels 
under  such  circumstances  shall  enjoy  the  common  laws  of  hospitality, 
subjected  to  no  force,  entitled  to  have  their  immediate  wants  and  neces- 
sities relieved,  and  to  pursue  their  voyage  without  molestation.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  cases  giving  rise  to  these  questions  may  not  hereafter  often 
occur.  I  think  they  will  not.  Yet,  in  the  present  posture  of  things,  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  quieting  of  excited  apprehensions,  allairing 
resentments,  and  giving  just  security  for  the  future,  that  some  regular 
stipulation  be  entered  into,  or,  at  least,  some  authentic  declaration  given 
that  the  British  colonial  authorities  shall  be  made  to  respect  the  rules 
which  usually  regulate  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  their  citizens, 
and  subjects.  No  man  can  well  doubt  the  necessity  of  this,  who  has  taken 
notice  of  certain  recent  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

"  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  last  private  letter,  that,  in  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  lordship  said  that  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  occurrences  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  by 
*  convoy.'  I  do  not  comprehend  him,  and  possibly  you  misunderstood  his 
expression.  He  could  not  mean,  certainly,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  a  govern- 
ment should  convoy  its  own  coasting  trade,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  that  con- 
voy was  a  natural  security  against  those  accidents  at  sea  which  sometimes 
compel  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  another  nation. 

"  A  general  feeling  prevails  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  no 
doubt,  both  North  and  South,  that  all  questions  will  be  amicably  settled 
through  the  agency  of  Lord  Ashburton's  mission.  His  lordship's  frank 
and  candid  manner,  his  great  intelligence  and  practical  ability,  and  the 
apparent  justness  and  moderation  of  his  views  and  principles,  have  con- 
spired to  conduct  the  public  mind  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  publiq 
mind  desires  that  result,  and  the  country  is  preparing  itself  for  the  state 
of  things  which  will  naturally  follow  it.  But  if  the  negotiation  fail,  if 
unexpected  obstacles  be  interposed,  if  what  has  been  considered  quite  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  be  not  attained,  if  the  boundary  question  be  put 
into  another  endless  series  of  surveys,  explorations,  arbitrations,  and  urn- 
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pirages,  if  we  are  left  only  to  trndeiBtand  that  onr  coasting  trade  through 
the  Bahama  Channel  can  no  otherwise  enjoy  ordinary  safety  than  as  we 
pat  it  under  convoy^  a  mission,  the  institution  of  which  was  hailed  as  a 
bright  harbinger  of  "the  restoration  of  perfect  amity  and  harmony  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  I  am  sure  the  best  disposi- 
tion  has  prerailed,  will  only  have  terminated  in  letmng  things  much  worse 
than  it  found  them.  I  hardly  see  how  this  bad  result  is  to  be  prevented, 
unless  we  can  succeed  in  beseeching  Lord  Ashburton  to  delay  his  return 
another  month,  in  the  hope  that  the  cloud  on  his  brow  may  be  dissipated 
by  the  next  communication  from  home. 

"  I  have  marked  this  letter  private,  as  it  is  in  answer  to  a  private  letter 
of  yours;  but  the  substance  and  effect  of  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  made 
known  to  Lord  Aberdeen ;  notwithstanding  that  his  lordship  may  receive 
communications  from  Lord  Ashburton,  covering  similar  accounts  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  here,  and  the  state  of  things  existing. 

**  I  am,  dear  sir,  always  faithfully  yours, 

"  D.  Websteb." 

Notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Webster  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  Marsh- 
field  agent,  in  wliich  the  treatment  of  every  field,  down  to 
the  most  minute  of  the  operations  of  farming,  was  duly 
directed.  Marshfield,  in  truth,  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts  for  many  hours,  even  amidst  the  greatest  affairs  of 
state.  To  write  and  to  receive  letters  about  what  was  going 
on  there,  was  his  recreation  while  absent.  Once  in  the 
course  of  this  spring  he  managed  to  be  there  for  a  short 
time.  This  purpose  he  announced  in  a  humorous  letter  to 
Mrs.  Edward  Curtis ;  and,  after  he  had  been  there  some  days, 
he  sent  to  the  same  lady  that  graphic  description  of  the  place, 
which  has  been  heretofore  published  in  his  printed  corre- 
spondence, but  which  may  well  be  repeated  here. 

[to  MBS.  EDWARD  CUBTI8,   AT  NEW  TOBK.] 

(Private.    EpT"  Be  particular.) 

*'  Washinotoit,  May  4, 1842. 

"  3It  deab  Lady  :  I  must  tell  you,  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  diplomacy, 
but  a  secret  which  all  the  world,  I  believe,  already  knows,  that  I  am  to  be 
your  way  two  or  three  days  hence,  on  a  flying  visit  to  Massachusetts.  The 
*  candid  public'  suppose,  doubtless,  that  I  am  going  to  confer  with  Gov- 
ernor Davis  and  others  on  the  boundary  question,  to  consult  the  shipping 
interest  of  the  North  about  the  right  of  search,  etc.,  whereas  I  am  n»ally 
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going  for  the  change,  to  get  away  from  my  table  for  a  few  days,  see  a  few 
friends  in  New  York,  as  many  in  Boston,  and,  as  the  great  object  of  all, 
see  Seth  Peterson,  and  catch  one  trout.  I  shall  probably  arrive  in  New 
York  late  in  the  evening,  and  shall  go  to  the  Astor  House.  The  Boston 
boat  not  going  till  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  shall  have  a  long  morning. 
My  purpose  is  to  avoi^  seeing  people,  and  so  I  shall  set  out  to  go  to  Mor- 
risania,  but  shall  be  very  likely,  nevertheless,  to  stop  at  your  house,  and 
if  you  can  keep  your  husband  at  home  we  can  have  a  little  talk.  I  will 
give  him  notice,  if  possible,  one  day  previous  to  my  departure.  In  truth, 
I  am  waiting  principally  for  news  from  Rhode  Island. 

**  I  have  a  number  of  things  to  talk  over  with  Kr.  Curtis.  I  believe  he 
will  live  a  thousand  years,  and  triumph  over  all  his  enemies. 

"My  wife  is  well.  The  two  boys  are  well.  Edward  is  going  to  be 
somebody,  if  one  of  the  Miss  Bayards  does  not  deprive  him  of  intellect. 
They  are  beautiful  girls ;  but  still,  the  mother  is  like  the  mother  of  mankind : 

"  *  The  flilrest  of  her  dangfatera,  Eve :  * 

see  Milton,  not  Shakespeare.    They  have  all  gone  to ,  but  to  return 

in  June. 

"  But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse — ^by-the-way,  threads  often 
become  long  yams— Caroline  is  well ;  her  babies  are  well ;  and  Master  Dan 
is  another  Judge  Story.  Mrs.  Fletcher  is  well ;  the  nurse  is  well ;  we  are 
all  well,  down  even  to  my  noble  collection  of  cacklers  in  the  poultry  yard. 
But  the  season  advances ;  summer  is  coming,  aecording  to  the  almanac, 
and  yet  our  only  warmth  is  before  a  good  fire.  But  still,  as  May  is  here, 
and  June  in  sight,  we  all  begin  to  think  of  flight  1  It  is  merciful  in  Provi- 
dence to  change  the  seasons  so  that  men,  and  even  women  too,  may  find 
some  excuse  for  change  also. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  talks  of  New  York  and  Boston ;  Julia,  of  Marshfield ; 
Caroline,  of  Nahant,  Newport,  Watertown;  Fletcher,  of  staying  where  he 
is ;  Edward,  of  Marshfield.  Adieu,  I  must  close  this  letter  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes  or  lose  the  mail.  Read  Poindexter ;  such  men  as  *  Curtis  and 
Webster.'  "  Yours, 

"Daniel  Wkbsteb." 


[to  MB.  FLETCHEB  WEBSTER.] 
**  MAmmzLD,  Satarday  Morning,  Jfoy  91, 1SI8,  half-past  4. 

"  My  deab  Son  :  I  had  a  note  from  you  last  evening,  and  am  glad 
all  are  well  at  the  department.  I  am  recruiting  in  health  and  strength 
very  fast,  and  find  it  most  delightful  to  be  here.  Julia  and  her  hus- 
band are  with  me.  The  weather  has  been  cold  and  we  had  a  frost 
last  night.  The  grass  is  white  on  the  lawn  this  moment ;  I  fear  injury 
to  the  fruit. 

"  Marshfield  never  looked  so  well.  Peterson  and  I  have  talked  over 
politics.    He  says  the  fault  is  in  Congress ;  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  to  blame 
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for  being  President,  end  that  the;  ought  to  take  right  hold,  man  fashion, 
and  do  up  the  public  business. 

"  I  am  going  out  tbis  rooming  to  wet  a  line.  My  chief  coDccra  ia 
about  TOUT  mother's  health.  Julia  wrote  her  last  night,  and  I  shall  write 
to-morrow. 

"  Show  her  this.  I  wish  moat  earnestly  she  was  here ;  she  would  soon 
be  well.  You  mention  that  she  has  had  recourse  to  the  physicians.  I  shall 
be  hastening  back,  if  I  do  not  hear  of  her  being  better  soon. 

"  Pray  show  these  letters  to  the  Preudent ;  they  prove  that  Maine  18 
doing  well.    I  have  attended  to  that  business  thoroughly. 

'"  D.  W. 
"  P.  S. — I  care  nothing  for  such  fellows  as  Q D ," 


[to  urs.  edwabd  cubtis.] 
(7^0  theeU  of  co7\fidadial  matter.) 

"UuanmLii,  Utti  W,  ISO. 

"  Dsut  Mrs.  Cdhtis  :  Tou  are  one  of  those  nnfortunate  persona  who 
have  not  seen  Marahflcld.  It  would  be  cruel  to  apeak  of  its  bcautiea,  if 
jouT  &te,  in  this  reapect,  were  irreTeraible.  But  aa  you  may,  and  I  troat 
do,  cherish  the  hope  of  one  day  beholding  it,  I  must  prepare  you  for 
something  like  an  ecstasy.    And  yet  a  ungle  sight  vrould  hardly  produce 


that  effect.  Superficial  observers  see  nothing  in  Harshfield  but  rocks,  and 
sands,  and  desolation;  aa  one  uninitiated  runa  hia  eye  over  the  picture  of 
an  old  moatcr,  and  wondera  what  folks  can  ace  that  is  pleasing  in  such  a 
grim  and  melancholy  looking  thing.  MarshScld  ia  to  be  studied.  Do 
not  come,  therefore,  without  weeks  before  you.    Some  may  tell  you  that 
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its  oscellcncc  is  like  transctndciitalisiu,  bo  refined  and  invisible  as  to  hong 
on  the  Ti-ry  verge  of  nDosensc  or  nonentity.  Bat  these  are  ualignunt  per- 
sons and  not  to  be  btlievud. 

''  And  now,  from  generalities  to  facta.  An  old-fiishioncd  tvo-storj 
liouHC,  with  piikzza  (stuop  i)  all  round  it,  stands  on  a  gentle  riuug,  facing 
due  south,  and  diatant  llftj  rods  from  the  road,  which  runa  in  front. 
Bejimd  the  road  U  a  ridge  of  hillj  lund,  not  verj  liigh,  covered  with  oak 
woo<l,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  road,  and  having  •  little 
depression,  or  break,  exactly  opposite  the  house,  througli  which  the 
southern  breezes  fim  us  of  an  afternoon.  I  feci  thcni  now  coming,  not 
over  beds  of  \-iolets,  but  over  Plymouth  Bay,  frtah.  if  not  fragrant  A 
carriage-way  lends  from  the  road  to  the  house,  not  bold  and  impudent, 
liglit  up  straight  to  the  front  duor,  like  the  march  of  a  column  of  soldiers. 


bat  winding  orer  the  lower  parts  of  the  (around,  sheltering  itpclf  among 
trees  and  hedges,  and  getting  pnasesaion  at  last,  more  by  grace  tlian  fbrt'L-, 
as  other  achievements  are  beat  made.  Two  other  houses  are  iu  fight,  one 
a  farm-houBC,  cottnf^e-built,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  so  covered  up  in  an 
orchard  as  to  be  hardly  visible;  the  other  a  little  farther  off  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  to  the  left  on  the  road,  very  neat  and  pretty,  with  a 
beautiful  fiehl  of  grass  by  its  side.  Opposite  the  cast  window  of  the  east 
fiont  room  stands  a  noble  spreading  elm.  the  admiratirm  of  all  iM'holders. 
BcTond  that  is  the  garden  sloping  to  the  cast,  and  running  down  till  the 
tide  waihes  its  lower  wall.  Back  of  the  house  ure  sueh  vulgar  things  as 
hatne;  and  on  the  other  side,  that  is,  to  the  north  and  northn-est,  is  a 
>at«r  pond  of  some  extent,  with  green  grass  growing  down  to  its 
and  >  good  walk  ell  round  it,  on  one  side  the  walk  passing 
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through  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  planted  by  the  same  hand  that  now  indites 
this  eloquent  description.  This  pond  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a  cause- 
way from  the  marshes  and  the  salt  water,  and  oyer  this  causeway  is  the 
common  passage  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  farm.  I  say  nothing  of 
orchards,  and  copses,  and  clumps,  interspersed  oyer  the  lawn,  because 
such  thmgs  may  be  seen  in  vulgar  places.  But  now  comes  the  climax. 
From  the  doors,  from  the  windows,  and,  still  better,  from  twenty  little 
eleyations,  all  of  which  are  close  by,  you  see  the  ocean,  a  mile  oflf,  reposing 
in  calm,  or  terrific  in  storm,  as  the  case  may  be.  There,  you  have  now 
Marahfield,  and  let  us  recapitulate:  1.  The  ocean ;  as  to  that,  when  it  is 
mentioned,  enough  is  said.  2.  A  dry  and  pure  air ;  not  a  bog,  nor  a  ditch, 
nor  an  infernal  gutter,  in  five  miles;  not  a  particle  of  exhalation  but  from 
the  ocean  and  a  running  New  England  stream.  8.  A  walk  of  a  mile, 
always  fit  for  ladies^  feet,  when  not  too  wet,  through  the  orchard  and  the 
belt  4.  Five  miles  of  excellent  hard  beach  driving  on  the  sea-shore, 
commencing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house.  5.  A  region  of  pine  forest 
three  miles  back,  dark  and  piny  in  appearance  and  in  smell,  as  you  ever 
witnessed  in  the  remotest  interior. 

"  But  I  must  pause,  or  I  shall  diminish  too  much  the  list  of  things 
which  you  will  see  when  you  come,  and  which  you  had  not  heard  of 

'*  I  have  been  here,  dear  Mrs.  Curtis,  eight  days,  with  tolerable  weather 
and  enjoying  good  health.  But  my  family  is  not  here;  my  wife  has  been 
a  good  deal  ill  since  I  left  Washington,  though  I  believe  she  is  now  quite 
recovered.  I  have  done  fishing  and  trout-catching ;  have  taken  leave  of 
Beth  Peterson ;  the  household  is  pretty  much  dispersed,  except  Charles 
and  me,  and  I  go  to  Boston  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  written  you  this 
letter,  partly  that  Mr.  Curtis  might  have  something  to  laugh  at,  and  partly 
to  show  how  good  an  account  may  be  written  of  rather  a  poor  subject. 

^^  Say  to  Mr.  Curtis  that  I  believe  I  shall  get  through  with  the  Maine 
atfair,  which  has  given  me  no  little  trouble,  and  hope  to  leave  Boston 
early  next  week  for  the  South. 

"  27tA.— P.  S.— At  Mr.  Paige's. 

'^  I  came  up  this  morning  and  found  all  well  at  Mr.  Paige's  and  Julia's, 

and  have  a  very  good  letter  from  my  wife.    So  I  feel  rather  well.    I  have 

not  told  you  that  Mrs.  Paige  and  her  son  Willie,  and  Julia  and  her  two 

babies,  made  me  a  visit  at  Marshfield.    Julia's  children  are  full  of  ancestral 

beauty,  and  she  is  as  handsome  as  a  picture.    She  is  rather  thin,  which 

makes  her  eyes  look  as  large  as  Juno's,  while  her  complexion  indicates 

perfect  health. 

*^  So  no  more  at  present. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Wkbstek." 

On  the  return  ot  Mr.  Webster  to  Washington,  Lord  Asli- 
burton's  letters  of  the  13th  and  2l8t  of  June  were  commuiii- 
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cated  to  the  Maine  commiBsioners,  and  Mr.  Webster  heard  from 
them  on  the  29th. 

They  were  ready,  they  said,  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  what 
was  necessary  or  convenient  for  purposes  of  communication  be- 
tween her  colonies,  but  nothing  to  her  claim  of  a  right  to  the 
disputed  territory.  Their  conviction  that  the  whole  belonged 
to  the  United  States  was  complete  and  unshaken.  K  includ- 
ing within  the  limits  of  British  territory  that  portion  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John's 
was  a  sine  qua  norij  there  was  an  end  of  negotiation  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  They  could  not  entertain  such  a  propo- 
sition. If,  by  the  "  upper  St.  John's,"  Lord  Ashburton  meant 
the  western  branch,  it  was  out  of  the  question  as  a  boundary 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  which  they  contended  was 
the  real  "  upper  St.  John's."  They  then  proceeded  to  show,  by 
reference  to  maps  and  documents,  that  the  commissioners  of 
1783  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  line  which  they  were 
tracing,  and  clearly  set  it  forth  in  the  treaty,  and  furthermore 
that  it  exactly  corresponded  with  the  claims  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  allow  free  communication 
between  the  British  colonies,  and  with  that  in  view  would  sug- 
gest the  following  conventional  line:  The  due  north  line  of 
the  treaty,  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  John's, 
continued  along  the  centre  of  that  stream  to  a  point  three  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska ;  thence  a  direct  line  along 
this  latter  stream,  leaving  the  whole  valley  for  the  route  to 
Canada,  until  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake  was  reached ;  thence 
westward  to  the  place  where  the  St.  Francis  empties  its  waters 
into  Lake  Pohenagamook,  and  thence  continuing  in  the  same 
direct  line  to  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  river  Du  Loup  from  those  which  flow  into  the  St. 
Francis,  and  so  along  these  highjands,  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  1783.  This  furnished  free  communication  to  the 
provinces,  and  a  good  natural  boundary.  As  the  English  envoy 
had  no  power  to  grant  them  any  equivalents,  they  were  not 
bound  to  give  up  any  territory ;  what  they  gave  up  by  this  line 
was  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  by  granting  the  desired  means 
of  communication.    The  people  of  the  Madawaska  settlement. 
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they  said,  conld  choose  their  side  of  the  river,  but,  in  case  the 
transfer  of  territory  was  made,  all  grants  of  land  made  to  them 
in  New  Brunswick  should  be  confirmed/- 

Mr.  Webster  communicated  this  paper  to  Lord  Ashburton, 
with  his  own  comments,  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  said  that  he 
was  desirous  of  abstaining  from  all  controversy  on  the  disputed 
claims,  but-  would  say  that  the  feeling  was  strong  and  universal 
that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  were  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  that  that  instrument  was  entirely  sus- 
ceptible of  a  clear  construction.  The  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  to  be  found  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands, 
which  separated  the  streams  flowing  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Ad- 

'At  the  time  when  the  matter  waa    These  gentlemen  take  their  departure  alwayn 

tkn«  <r»ttlnfr  hii/»lr  int/»  tli«  rAriPwnl  of  from  the  prcBumption  that  the  whole  territory 
Xhus  getting  Dack   into  tne  renewal  oi     x^^^^^g^  {^^  them;  and  that  they  are  heueyd- 

the  aigoment  on  the  soundnesa  of  the    lently  giving  ne  a  certoin  portion.    I  do  not 

claim  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  weather    well  eee  how  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

was  Intensely  hot  The  following  amus-  5°*^!^^**^!*  *?" '^PSt^,S?i,Ti^^°«w 
,  •     ^         J.       r        Tj*uu_A         hiB  own,  nut  you  will  beat  Judge  in  what 

ing  private  notes,  from  Lord  Ashburton     gbape  this  paper  had  beet  reach  me. 
to  Mr.  Webster,  are  selected  from  a  great         "  I  have  had  this  momin&r  a  long  conversa- 
nnmbcr  which  were  continually  passing    *1?°^B,^;:  Kavanagh,  an^f  I  Bhould  lilce  to 
Wtt*«>-        *\*  J  r         o     communicate  to  yon  what  paPBed.    If  you  are 

Detween  toem :  at  home  this  evening.  I  will  call  on  you.    I 

nu„i,f^  found  him  a  sensible,  liberal  man. 

»4  r  ,   .  ^o-«  "W®  ^^  agreed  that  we  ihould  do  no 

Jvly  1, 1842.  good  in  continuing  the  negotiations  with  long 

"Ht  dxak  Mr.  Webster  :  I  must  throw  controversal  memorials,  and  that  we  must 

myself  on  your  compassion  to  contrive  some- <  get,  by    some    shorter    cut,    to    ascertain 

\  how  or  other  to  get  me  released.    I  contrive  .  whether  we  can  agree.    I  cannot  say  that  I 

'  to  crawl  about  in  these  heats  by  day  and  pass  -  quite  despair,  but  my  confidence  of  doing 
my  nii^ta  in  a  sleepless  fever.  In  short,  I  •  any  thing  is  a  good  deal  shaken.  I  have  per- 
shall  positively  not  outlive  this  aflhir,  if  it  is     sonallv  no  objection  to  any  communication 

'    to  be  much  prolonged.    I  had  hoped  that  •  with  these  gentlemen  which  you  approve. 

'•    these  Rcutlemen  trom  the  northeast  would  be  .        *'  I  like  much  your  cruising  convention. 

,    equally  averse  to  this  roasting.    Could  yon     The  question  will  come  when  and  where  the 
not  press  them  to  come  to  the  point,  and  say  •  instructions  shall  bo  prepared, 
whetiier  we  can  or  cannot  agree  ?    I  do  not .  **  Yours  sincerely, 

see  why  I  should  be   kept  waiting  while-  *'A.*' 

Maine  and  Massachusetts  settle  their  accounts  • 
with  the  General  Government.  Sunday  Evening. 

,         "lamratherapprehensivethattherelsan         »' Mr  dear  Mb.  Webster :  Although  mv 

^    incnnattoin  tomewMre  to  ke^  this  negotia-  •  answer  bears  the  date  of  to-morrow,  I  send  ft 

■  tion  in  suspense  on  grounds  unconnected-  you  over  night,  because  I  know  you  are  an 
with  the  mere  difflcuUles  of  the  case  itself.*    early  riser.    Whatever  other  complaint  you 

F  Pray  save  me  ftom  these  profound  politicians,  •  may  have  to  make  against  me,  it  will  not  be, 
Ibr  my  nerves  will  not  stand  so  much  cunning .   i  think,  from  want  of  diligence. 

•    wisdom.  "As  you  know  that  my  object,  like  yours, 

"Bver,  my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  ^^         \g  peace  and  settlement,  if  you  see  any  thing 

A.  very  objectionable  in  my  long  paper,  prav 

u  T  .v-n  ««*  ^^^^  ««««  •  «-«r  «K.^„t.     *6°d  i*  ^*<^*^'    ^^  °o^  P™y  ^^^P  moving  with 
I  Shan  not  venture  upon  a  walk  through  •  ^j^^  ig^gt  possible  delay. 

the  Sim,  unless  I  hear  that  yon  have  some- .       "There  are  some  coarse  Insinuations  in 
uVfL^®"  "®i    A* r         ^  4u^    Mr.  Preble's  paper,  but  I  thought  it  best  not 

n,IlI?"«^JS°.**i?^-«lP  iPj;Sf^!^*.«^  ?««^  u     ^  notice  Uiem,  an^  keep  mv  temper. 
Oregon  report ;  If  you  have  it,  pray  send  it  •  %» Yours  kindlv 

me.  c\ 

"I  return  you,  my  dear  sir,  your  letter  of  • 

the  Maine  commissioners,  in  which    it    is  •       *'  I  shall  probably  not  call  on  you,  unless  I 

easy  enough  to  perceive  the  master's  hand.  •  hear  fh>m  you  to-morrow.** 
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mitting  the  doubt  as  to  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
clear  enough  that  the  highlands  claimed  by  America,  as  those 
of  the  treaty,  contained  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  them  from  those  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  certainties,  this 
controlled  all  uncertainties.  Here  was  a  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion between  two  systems  of  streams,  and  no  third  class  was 
alluded  to,  as  those  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs.  He  did  not  doubt  Lord  Ashburton's  motives  in 
accepting  the  mission,  and  freely  acknowledged  his  candor,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  constrained  to  say  that  there  were  in- 
superable objections  to  the  line  which  he  had  proposed.  There 
could  be  no  great  hardship  inflicted  on  the  settlers  upon  the 
Madawaska  by  a  division  of  that  territory.  He  argued  strongly 
in  favor  of  natural  barriers,  so  long  as  they  were  practicable, 
but  when  the  stream  made  a  sudden  turn,  leaving  a  large  extent 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  north,  it  could 
no  longer  be  followed.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  a  bound- 
ary conforming  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Maine  commis- 
sioners. The  strip  to  the  north  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York  was  of  some  value,  he  said,  but  would  be  no  rec- 
ompense to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
^y  Lord  Ashburton  replied  on  the  11th  of  July.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  geographical  discussion  would  not  be  rene\ied,  but  had 
supposed  that  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  terms  of  the  old  treaty.  It  was  unfortunate  that  a 
disposition  was  shown  to  revive  old  disputes.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  new  discovery  that  the  Madawaska  was  the  real  upper  St. 
John's.  The  proposed  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  he  did  not 
think  so  certain,  and  it  did  not  in  fact  correspond  to  the  point 
formerly  claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  find  any  such  point  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  cited  several  occasions  on  which 
it  had  been  admitted  to  be  impossible  to  conform  to  the  treaty. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  negotiations,  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  claim  that  any  of  the  disputed  territory  belonged 
indisputably  to  either  party.  He  thought  the  commissioners  of 
17S3  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  and  had 
designated  a  line  (separating  streams,  etc.)  which  could  not  be 


J. 
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laid  down.  He  regrets  the  controversy  thus  begun,  and  is  sorry 
they  are  still  so  far  apart.  He  reiterates  his  objection  to  divid- 
ing the  Madawaska  settlement,  but  intimates  a  possible  conces- 
sion. The  arbitrary  line  proposed  by  the  Maine  commissioners 
was,  however,  wholly  inadmissible.  He  speaks  of  the  little  value 
of  the  land  north  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  This  he  considered  a 
full  equivalent  for  the  territory.  He  closes  with  an  expression 
of  his  belief  that  they  could  conduct  the  negotiations  much  bet- 
ter by  personal  conference. 

Three  months  had  thus  passed  since  Lord  Ashburton's  arri- 
val at  Washington,  and  it  now  appeared  that  the  Maine  com- 
missioners and  the  English  envoy  could  not  agree  upon  a  line. 
The  principal  difficulty  of  the  case  arose  from  the  fact  that,  for 
the  concession  of  territory  which  Maine  was  asked  to  make, 
Great  Britain  could  give  no  equivalent  that  would  eniire  exclu- 
sively to  that  State.  In  this  attitude  of  the  negotiation,  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the 
forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  sat  down  together  in  the  State 
Department  to  consider  what  could  be  done.  The  result  of 
their  numerous  conferences  was,  that  they  agreed  how  the  whole 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  ought  to  be  adjusted.  They 
thought  it  best  to  run  a  line  through  the  disputed  territory, 
which  would  give  seven-twelfths  of  it  in  quantity  to  the  United 
States,  equal  in  value  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  As  the 
equivalents  for  the  surrender  of  the  residue,  to  be  made  by  the 
L'nited  States  to  England,  it  was  determined,  first,  that  the  use 
of  the  river  St.  John's  should  be  open  for  the  conveyance,  to  tide- 
/  water,  of  the  timber  growing  on  any  of  its  branches,  free  from 
all  discriminating  tolls,  impositions,  or  inabilities  of  any  kind, 
the  timber  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  British  colonial  timber ; 
second,  that  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  lands 
which  had  until  this  time  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  but  which  a 
correct  ascertainment  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude, 
called  for  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  would  throw  into  Canada, 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  privilege  of  carrying  timber  down  the  St.  John's  was 
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a  concession  by  England  of  something  lying  within  the  region 
claimed  by  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
other  cessions  by  England  would  enure  partly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  but 
principally  to  the  United  States,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr. 
Webster  to  provide  an  equivalent  for  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
to  compensate  them  for  their  consent  to  establish  a  part  of  the 
boundary  west  of  the  St.  John's.  No  mode  of  effecting  this 
was  practicable,  excepting  for  the  United  States  to  pay  to 
those  States  a  compensation  in  money ;  and  this  Mr.  Webster 
promptly  offered  to  do.  He  proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  them  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  In  this  mode,  the 
knot  of  the  difficulty  could  be  cut. 

Mr.  Webster  thereupon,  on  the  15th  of  July,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States,  stating  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"  The  line  suggested,  with  the  compensations  and  equiyalents  which 
have  been  stated,  is  now  submitted  for  your  consideration.  That  it  is  all 
which  might  have  been  hoped  for,  looking  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
claim,  can  hardly  be  said.  But,  as  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  of  such 
duration  is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  as  equivalents  of  undoubted  value 
are  offered,  as  longer  postponement  and  delay  would  lead  to  further  incon- 
venience, and  to  the  incurring  of  further  expenses,  and  as  no  better  occa- 
sion, nor,  perhaps,  any  other  occasion,  for  settling  the  boundary  by  agree- 
ment, and  on  the  principle  of  equivalents,  is  ever  likely  to  present  itself, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  hopes  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  States  will  find  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  duty  to  assent  to  the 
line  proposed,  and  to  the  terms  and  conditions  attending  the  proposition. 

*'  The  President  has  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  for  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  question,  in  a  manner  honorable  to  the  country,  and  such  as  should 
preserve  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  States  concerned.  From  the  moment 
of  the  announcement  of  Lord  Ashburton^s  mission,  he  has  sedulously 
endeavored  to  pursue  a  course  the  most  respectful  toward  the  States,  and 
the  most  useful  to  their  interests,  as  well  as  the  most  becoming  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Government.  He  will  be  happy  if  the  result 
shall  be  such  as  shall  satisfy  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  With  these  sentiments  on  the  part  of  tlie  President,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  no  more  advantageous  arrangement  can  be  made, 
the  subject  is  now  referred  to  the  grave  deliberation  of  the  commissioners.^' 

The  commissioners  of  the  two  States  finally  assented  to  this 
arrangement,  and  thus  the  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  the 
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Northeastern  Boundary  were  removed.  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Asliburton  then  proceeded  to  adjust  the  boundary  through 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  to 
digest  the  whole  settlement  into  articles  for  the  treaty.  But 
when  the  fifth  article,  as  the  treaty  now  stands,  was  submitted 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  reciting  the  stipulation  for  the  payment  of 
money  by  the  United  States  to  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, he  presented  an  objection  to  it  in  a  private  note  to 
Mr.  Webster. 

[FBOM  LOBD  A8HBUBT0N.] 

"Tuesday  Night. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Webster  :  I  have  read  through  your  very  able 
Creolian,  and  have  derived  much  information  and  no  little  amusement 
from  it.  I  will  send  you  my  answer  to-morrow,  wliich  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  conciliatory,  and,  if  possible,  short. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  my  rest  is  disturbed  by  your  money  clause  in  oar 
treaty,  from  which  yon  must  somehow  contrive  to  relieve  it.  I  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  that  the  United  States  shall  pay 
money  to  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  This  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  done  by  a  statement  to  Congress,  of  the  existence  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, with  which  it  would  be  most  impertinent  that  Great  Britain  should 
interfere.  I  certainly  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  payment,  but  until  yes- 
terday I  had  no  idea  that  this  was  to  make  any  part  of  the  treaty  with  us. 
Further,  I  foresee  endless  difficulties  and  delays  from  this  ill-contrived 
arrangement.  The  treaty  must  pass  the  lower  as  well  as  upper  House,  and 
what  would  require  only  a  few  days  may  be  prolonged  for  as  many  months. 
One  M.  C.  to  whom  this  secret  was  known  told  me  that  it  might  not  be  of 
importance  with  respect  to  amount,  but  that  a  great  constitutional  question 
was  involved,  viz.,  the  question  of  Jay's  treaty  over  again.  I  am  sui^  this  ] 
course  will  involve  us  in  difficulties,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that 
there  is  really  an  absurdity  in  putting  into  a  treaty  with  us  your  bargain 
^ith  the  States.    I  must,  my  dear  sir,  beg  you  will  make  some  other 

arrangement  for  these  payments.  ^*  Tours  ever, 

"A." 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  satisfied  Lord  Ashburton  that  the 
article  ought  to  stand  ;  that  it  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  in 
order  that  no  responsibility  might  appear  to  be  incurred  by 
Great  Britain  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  formal 
diplomatic  notes  were  interchanged,  explaining  that  tliis  article 
contained  nothing  that  could  be  so  construed.*    These  transac- 

>  Works,  vi.,  289. 
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tions  relating  to  the  boundary  were  concluded  just  before  tlie 
9tli  of  August. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  embraces  two  other  subjects.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
\  coast  of  Africa.  What  was  at  first  called  the  right  of  search, 
and  afterward  came  to  be  denominated  the  right  of  visit,  was 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  detain  vessels  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  in  order  to  examine  their  papers,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  entitled  to  wear  that  flag.  If 
they  were,  it  was  admitted  that  a  British  cruiser  could  not 
interfere  further,  because  no  treaty  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
by  mutual  search  and  seizure  of  each  other's  vessels.  The 
American  flag  was  fraudulently  used  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
subjects  of  other  powers,  in  order  to  cover  the  slave-trade ;  and 
it  appeared  to  the  English  Government  that  what  they  called  the 
right  of  search,  or  of  visit,  was  necessary  to  its  suppression,  and 
ought  to  be  conceded  by  the  United  States.  But,  at  all  events, 
it  was  claimed  as  a  right ;  and  a  long  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  carried  on  between  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  was  continued  with  Lord  Aberdeen  down  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Stevenson  left  England ;  the  United  States 
denying  the  existence  of  any  such  right  in  time  of  peace,  and 
refusing  to  concede  it. 

Mr.  Webster  entertained  the  opinion  from  the  first  that  this 
was  the  wrong  mode  in  which  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end.*  He 

'  Writincj  to  Mr.  Everett  under  date     the  side  of  the  neatral  and  the  minor  naval 
of  Anril  *>6   184'>  Mr  Wphstpr  snid  •  powers,  always  mo»t  forward  in  contending 

01  April  -0,  i»4-,  Mr.  »  eosier  saia .  f^^  ^^^^  hwdom  of  the  seafi,  in  thentmoat  lat- 

r-vf^  w«  Tvvpvr^  1  itnde  of  that  freedom.  But,  we  are  in  the 
LTo  «.  EYKRKTT.j  process  of  change.  We  are  no  longer  a 
"  Wabhtwctox,  AyrH  M,  1M«.  minor  Commercial  power,  nor  do  we  Know 
**  Mr  DEAB  Sir  :  Genera)  Cass  and  Mr.  that  we  have  any  particular  exemption  fTom 
Wheaton  have  nearly  overwhelmed  us  with  war,  if  war  sbomd  again  break  out.  We  see 
their  letters  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  no  necessity,  then,  of  being  in  haste  to  do 
rieit  and  search.  I  mast  say,  between  oar-  that  which  oar  political  men  sometimes  call 
selves,  that  General  Cass's  pamphlet,  however  *  defining  oar  position.*  To  avoid  all  this, 
distinenished  for  ardent  American  feeling,  is,  and  to  escape  the  necessitv  of  mingling  oar> 
nevertheless,  as  a  piece  of  law  logic,  quite  lii-  selves,  at  present,  in  the  discasslons  now  so 
:onc1asivc.  I  think,  as  might  oe  said  of  rife  in  Europe.  I  have  proposed  to  Lord  Ash- 
other  compositions  on  the  same  sublect,  that  barton  to  come  to  an  agreement,  that  Eng- 
it  contains  passages  which  yield  aU  that  ia  land  and  the  United  States  shall  maintain,  for 
contended  for  on  the  other  side.  a  limited  time,  each  an  independent  squadron 
*' Quite  a  breeze  seems  to  have  been  excited  on  the  coast  of  AfHca,  comprising  sach  a 
in  Paris  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  in  number  of  vessels  and  of  such  force  as  may 
regard  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  and  the  prob-  be  agreed  on,  with  instructions  to  their  com- 
ability  of  our  accession  to  it.  Hero  we  are  manders  respectively  to  act  in  concert  so  flir 
calm,  and  intend  to  (talfll  our  duties,  without  an  may  be  necessary.  In  order  that  no  slave- 
entering  Into  any  of  these  questions.  Our  ship,  ander  whatever  flag  she  may  sail,  shall 
position  in  respect  to  these  maritime  ques*  be  free  from  visitation  and  search.  This  is 
tions  is  peculiar.    Hitherto,  we  have  been  on  our  project.  Lord  Ashbnrton,  so  fiir,  appean 
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therefore  proposed  to  Lord  Ashburton  what  the  latter  called  his 
"  craising  convention,"  which  was  intended  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  assertion  or  denial  of  the  claim.*  This  was  to  consist 
of  a  stipulation  in  tlie  treaty  that  each  Government  should  keep 
a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  enforce  separately  and 
respectively  its  own  laws  against  the  slave-trade,  but  in  mutual 
cooperation.  It  stands  as  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  The 
part  relating  to  the  interchange  of  orders  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  following  private  note : 

"My  dear  Mb.  Websteb:  As  my  correspondence  with  my  mastcra 
most  be  made  up  this  evening,  I  should  have  made  you  a  visit  this 
morning  if  I  were  not  waiting  for  one  from  Mr.  Lawrence  which  I  am  every 
moment  expecting.  When  he  leaves  me  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  call 
on  you,  for  a  few  last  words.  You  will  recollect  your  promise  to  let  me 
have  our  cruising  treaty  as  corrected,  which  should,  I  think,  contain  a 
pronusc  to  concert  and  to  interconmiunicate  instructions  to  our  officers  in 
conmiand.  This  will  save  entering  upon  a  wide  field  of  detail  in  the  treaty 
itselt 

"  Can  any  thing  be  done  about  extradition  ? 

"  Your  servant, 

"  Ashburton. 

"Pray  give  yourself  no  further  trouble,  in  answering  this,  than  to  say 
when  and  where  I  may  call  on  you."  • 

The  other  subject  covered  by  the  treaty  was  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  charged  with  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  ;  a 
provision  which  grew  out  of  the  case  of  the  Creole.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  mutineers  and  murderers  who 
carried  this  vessel  into  the  port  of  Nassau  were  slaves,  a  misap- 
prehension arose  in  England  respecting  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  demanded  by  the  American  consul;  while  at 
the  same  time,  in  our  Southern  States,  great  sensitiveness  was 
felt  under  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  the  English  law 
which  did  not  permit  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  to  be 

to  tUnk  well  of  it,  and  probably  will  write  to  other  power  to  do  that  for  as,  and  to  that  end 

Lord  Aberdeen,  La  regard  to  it,  by  this  con-  to  make  ritits  of  American  TeeBcle,  or  ves^fcls 

rejmnee.  appearing  to  be  each,  necessary.  An  arranire- 

''  I  shoald  like  to  know  yonr  opinion  of  it ;  ment  ^  this  Icind  will,  I  think,  be  accoptanle 

bot  hare  most  particnlarly  to  request  that  yon  here,  and  I  trust  will  prore  effectual.    If  it 

win  keep  it  to  yourself,  except  so  fiir  as  Lord  should  so  prove,  we  shall  not  only  hare  ftil- 

Aberdeen  may  wish  to  speak  of  it  with  you.  filled  our  duty,  as  created  by  the  Treaty  of 

I  do  not  desire  that  this  purpose  should  be  Ghent,  toward  England,  but  shall  also  hare 

known  across  the  Channel  at  present.  I  have  accomplished  an  object  Erreatly  desired  bv 

thoaght  it  a  more  manly  and  elevated  pro-  the  Government  and  people  of  thi«  country/' 

ceedinsr,  on  our  part,  to  make  provision  in  ^     v     » 

this  way  to  execute  our  laws,  than  to  ask  an-  .,?*  >ec  pou^  chapter  xxix. 
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enforced  or  recognized  on  British  soil.  Our  Government  was 
pressed,  by  representatives  of  the  Southern  interest,  to  make  this 
case  the  occasion  for  some  provision  which  would  enable  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  require  their  extradition.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Everett,  pointedly  and  emphatically  disclaimed  the  idea  that 
the  passengers  of  the  Creole  had  been  demanded  as  sla/oes^  and 
that  he  made  it  known  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that 
they  had  been  demanded  as  mutineers  and  murderers.  The 
occurrence  itself  suggested  to  Mr.  TVebster  the  importance  of  a 
treaty  stipulation  for  the  international  extradition  of  persons 
charged  with  crime  ;  and  it  was  on  this  that  he  insisted  in  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Everett  already  quoted. 

When  the  case  of  the  Creole  came,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered between  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  it  was  found 
to  be  very  difficult  to  handle  it,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  Government  lest  something  should  creep  in  to 
impair  the  principle  of  their  law  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  Lord  Ashburton  at  once  made 
known  his  inability  to  make  any  concession  on  that  point ;  and 
Mr.  Webster,  on  his  part,  was  fully  agreed  that  there  might  be 
a  separate  stipulation  by  treaty  to  comprehend  only  fugitives 
charged  with  crimq.  The  following  private  note,  without 
date,  from  Lord  Ashburton,  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject : 

**  Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  hour  he  mentions,  and  I  wish  I  knew  any  thing  very  satisfactory  to 
suggest  or  propose  in  the  matter  of  the  Creole,  which  ends  in  being  my 
greatest  difficulty ;  but  I  will  see  what  may  be  done. 

"  I  fear  that  Mr.  Legar^^s  proposal  will  not  answer.  It  leaves  open  the 
whole  of  the  difficulty  on  my  side.  I  apprehend  we  shall  make  nothing 
of  any  article  for  this  purpose,  and  that  what  is  done  must  be  done  by 
letter. 

**  I  have  had  my  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  Maine,  and  I  incline 
to  think  they  will  consent  to  our  line.  I  explained  that  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  line,,  and  that  they  must  therefore  say  yes  or  no.  I  also  pressed  an 
early  answer  through  you,  which  I  believe  you  will  receive  this  evening  or 
to-morrow.  "  Your  servant, 

"  Abuburton." 

The  result  of  their  personal  conferences  was,  that  every 
thing  was  excluded  from  the  treaty  which  could  bind  Great 
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Britain  to  the  extradition  of  persons  escaping  from  American 
vessels,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  claimed  as  slaves ;  that 
the  case  of  the  Creole,  so  far  as  it  was  a  case  of  slaves  escap- 
ing from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  colonial  port,  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  correspondence  ;  and  that  the 
treaty  itself  should  contain  ample  provision  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  persons  charged  with  certain  enumerated  crimes. 
This  provision  became  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  It  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  of  nations  a  new  feature,  which  has 
since  been  followed  by  many  enlightened  states.  This  great 
advance  in  civilization  is  due  entirely  to  Mr.  TVebster's  fore- 
cast, and  to  the  perseverance  with  which  he  eliminated  from 
the  case  of  the  Creole  the  question  which  could  be  made,  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  various  topics  intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  being  concluded,  it  was  signed  on  the  9th  day 
of  August,  1842.  Before  that  day  arrived,  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment and  the  cases  of  the  Caroline  and  the  Creole,  not 
intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  treaty,  were  considered  and 
disposed  of.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  Mr. 
Webster's  great  object  was  to  obtain  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  makes  national  territory  inviolable.  This  admis- 
sion was  frankly  given  by  Lord  Ashburton.  In  the  formal 
correspondence  on  this  subject,  conducted  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  July  and  the  6th  of  August,  are  to  be  found  the  rules  of 
public  law  which  determine  the  exceptions  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  self-defence,  that  will  excuse  a  momentary  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation  in  cases  which  admit  of  no 
other  choice  of  means,  where  the  necessity  is  overwhelming, 
and  where  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation.  To  the  law,  as 
laid  down  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  English  envoy 
entirely  assented,  and  the  precedent,  which  is  to  govern  such 
cases,  was  established.^ 

The  closing  official  correspondence,  in  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  Creole  and  to  the  maritime  rights  asserted  by  this  coun- 

*  Works,  vi.,  292-303.    Lord  Ashbur-  that  some  explanation  or   apology  for 

ton*B  letter  of  July  28th,  in  relation  to  this   occurrence  was    not    immediately 

the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  contains  this  made,"    etc.      Mr.    Webster    afterward 

sentence  :    "  Looking    back    to    what  said  that  it  took   him  two  days  to  get 

passed,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  Lord  Ashburton  to  consent  to  use  this 

18,   perhaps,  most    to  be  regretted   is,  word. 
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try,  was  preceded  by  a  private  conference,  in  which  it  was 
settled  what  that  correspondence  should  be.  The  following 
private  note  touches  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  case  : 

"  Sunday. 

"  My  deab  3Ir.  Websteb  :  I  believe  we  must  have  a  talk  on  the  subject 
of  the  Creole.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  an  argument,  and  would  certainly  not 
create  unnecessary  difficulties  by  indulging  in  it.  But  you  sent  me  a  long 
argument,  and  you  referred  me  to  a  still  longer  argument  in  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Everett.  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  would  not  have  been  over  decent 
in  me  to  pass  all  this  by  without  any  notice ;  and  I  thought  I  had  made 
as  conciliatory  an  argument  as  the  case  would  admit.  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  make  mischief,  and  increase  difficulties,  and  I  will  readily  confer 
with  you  for  this  i)urpose ;  but  you  are  pretty  well  aware  how  far  I  can 
go,  and  that  I  cannot  say  much  that  would  be  e£fectual  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  a  vessel  with  slaves  within  any  harbor  of  our  colonies.  I  will,  how- 
ever, consider  the  subject  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning ;  and  will 
call  on  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  immediately  after  breakfast. 

"  Your  servant, 

"ASHBUKTON. 

"  You  omitted  sending  me  one  of  the  sheets  of  my  letter. 
"  I  have  just  received  your  second  note.    I  will  try  what  I  can  make 
of  your  second  suggestion,  and  will  call  on  you  after  breakfast." 

The  principle  for  which  Mr.  Webster  contended  was  not 
that  slaves,  escaping  from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  port, 
and  landing  on  British  territory,  should  not  be  considered  as 
free,  or  that  they  should  be  recaptured,  and  returned  by  the 
local  authorities.  But  he  claimed  that,  when  an  American  ves- 
sel, driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  unlawful  force, 
is  found  in  a  British  port  with  slaves  on  board,  the  local 
authorities  shall  not  enter  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  condition  of  persons  or  things  on  board,  as 
established  by  the  law  of  the  vessel's  own  country ;  that  the 
vessel  brings  with  it,  imder  the  comity  of  nations,  the  law  of 
its  owTi  country,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  persons  on 
board ;  that,  so  long  as  they  are  water-borne,  and  do  not  violate 
any  law  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  tliey  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  within  that  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  vessels  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  to  permission  to  depart 
unmolested.  These  were  the  points  covered  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  his  argument  addressed  to  Lord  Asliburton  on  the  1st  of 
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August.    On  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  his 
want  of  specific  instructions,  Lord  Ashburton,  in  reply,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  intimated  that  this  topic  must  be  reserved  for 
ftirther  discussion  in  London ;  giving  the  assurance,  however, 
that  there  should  be  no  "  officious  interference  with  American 
vessels  driven  by  accident  or  violence  into  British  ports,  that 
the  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  should  be  executed,  and  that 
these  neither  justified  nor  required  any  further  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  persons  or  things  on  board  than  might  be  indispen- 
sable to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  municipal  law,  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  harbors  and  waters."*    With  this 
;    /assurance,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  for  the 
Y     present  waived  by  Mr.  Webster.' 
/SA  t)n  the  subject  of  impressment,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  8th  of 

August,  addressed  'a  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  reviewing  and 
restating  the  grounds  on  .which  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
England,  and  on  which  it  could  no  longer  be  submitted  to  by 
this  country,  and  making  the  announcement  that,  in  future, 
"  in  every  regularly-documented  American  merchant-vessel, 
the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag 
which  is  over  them.  This  announcement,"  he  said,  "is  not 
made,  my  lord,  to  revive  useless  recollections  of  the  past,  nor 
to  stir  the  embers  from  fires  which  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  smothered  by  many  years  of  peace.  Far  otherwise. 
Its  purpose  is  to  extinguish  those  fires  effectually  before  new 
incidents  arise  to  fan  them  into  flame.  The  communication  is 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  springs 
from  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that  high  interests  of 
both  nations  require  this  so  long  contested  and  controverted 
subject  now  to  be  finally  put  to  rest.  I  persuade  myself  that 
you  will  do  justice  to  this  frank  and  sincere  avowal  of  motives, 
and  that  you  will  communicate  your  sentiments  in  this  respect 
to  your  Government." 

Lord  Ashburton  replied  on  the  9th  of  August,  and,  after 

*  President  Tyler,  who  saw  Lord  Ash-  Lord  Ashburton  deemed  it  necessary  to 

burton^B  letter  of  the  1st  of  August  be-  make  the  alteration,  and  the  President 

fore  it  was  formally  delivered,  desired  did  not  insist  upon  it.     Indeed,  he  was 

that  the  expression,    *^  to  enforce  the  throughout  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  Mr. 

municipal  law  of  the  colony,"  might  be  Webster's  views. 

changed  so  as  to  read,  "  their  system  of  '   See   the   correspondence,   Works, 

police."     But  neither  Mr.  Webster  nor  vi.,  303-318. 
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stating  the  differences  between  the  laws  of  the  two  countries 
on  the  subject  of  perpetual  allegiance,  he  said  that  "  the  very 
anomalous  condition  of  the  two  countries  with  relation  to  each 
other  here  creates  a  serious  difficulty.  Our  people  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  our  sailors, 
our  vessels  are  very  generally  manned  from  a  common  Btoek. 
It  is  difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  to  execute  laws  which, 
at  times,  have  been  thought  to  be  essential  for  the  existence  of 
the  country,  without  risk  of  injury  to  others.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  those  injuries,  however,  are  so  formidable,  that 
it  is  admitted  that  some  remedy  should,  if  possible,  be  applied  ; 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  attempted.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  no  practical  griev- 
ance can  arise ;  but,  it  is  also  true  that,  it  is  for  that  reason  the 
proper  season  for  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  an 
important  subject.  I  have  much  reason  to  hope  that  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  respecting  it  may  be  made,  so  as  to  set  at 
rest  all  apprehension  and  anxiety;  and  I  will  only  further 
repeat  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  my  Govern- 
ment favorably  to  consider  all  matters  having  for  their  object 
the  promoting  and  maintaining  undisturbed  kind  and  friendly 
feelings  with  the  United  States.  I  beg,  sir,  on  this  occasion  of 
closing  the  correspondence  with  you  connected  with  my  mis- 
sion, to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  its  successful  termina- 
tion, and  to  assure  you  of  my  high  consideration  and  personal 
esteem  and  regard." 

Thus  ended  a  negotiation  which  not  only  averted  a  war  on 
account  of  differences  of  great  magnitude,  some  of  which  had 
been  of  long  standing,  while  others,  of  a  more  recent  origin,  had 
introduced  new  irritations  of  national  feeling,  but  which  also, 
for  all  future  time,  set  an  example  in  regard  to  the  temper  and  the 
spirit  in  which  such  controversies  should  be  conducted  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  the  service 
rendered  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  "Webster  to  their  re 
spective  countries,  and  to  the  world,  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance. Each  was  alike  firm  and  true  to  the  interests  and 
honor  of  the  country  whose  interests  and  honor  were  confided 
to  him  ;  but  the  happy  result  of  this  negotiation  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  each  could  appreciate  and  understand  what  the 
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interests  and  lionor  of  tlie  opposite  country  in  truth  required, 
as  well  as  what  was  required  by  the  demands  and  expectations 
of  his  own/  There  was,  moreover,  a  high-bred  courtesy  in  all 
that  was  written  officially  on  both  sides ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  entirely  full  and  confidential  private  intercourse 
which  smoothed  the  way  for  the  adjustment  of  many  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Webster's  personal  authority  on  subjects  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  his  power  of  stating  its  principles,  were  doubt- 
less felt  by  the  British  negotiator,  for  they  were  more  tlian  once 
frankly  acknowledged.  But  the  proof  that  Mr.  Webster,  in 
laying  down  the  principles  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  was 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  of  the  welfare  of  mankind 
far  more  than  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  is  to  be  found  in 
this,  that  no  enlightened  jurist  of  any  country  will  now  say  that 
he  pressed  a  single  point  of  law  to  conclusions  which  the  world 
has  not  been  ready  to  accept.  Of  the  skill  with  which  the 
n^otiators  made  a  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  countries,  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  the  subsequent  preservation  of  peace  along  that 
frontier  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  The  wisdom  of  the 
negotiators  is  justified  by  the  fi^iit^  it  has  borne. 

Mr.  Webster's  labors  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  year 
1842  were  not  confined  to  the  negotiations  with  England.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year  he  had  occasion  to  consider  and  to 
settle  the  proper  construction  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  respecting  the  duties  on  Portuguese  wines. 
In  his  correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  minister  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  the  meaning  of  that  class  of  treaty  provi- 
sions wbich  stipulat^tbat-  no  .other  Qr_liigher_duties^all  he 
imposed  on  the  productions  of  the  country  witli -wliidi  tJifi. 
treaty  is  made  thaa  are-imposed-  oiL-the  like  artioW  being  the 

'  Since  the  text  was  written,  I  have  Bter  was  one  of  these  men ;  and  liis  calm 
received  a  note  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  comprehensiTe  wisdom  rose  above 
who,  at  a  later  period,  represented  Eng-  aU  controversy — conciliating  and  con- 
land  in  many  negotiations  with  Mr.  Web-  vincing.  In  treating  with  him  concern- 
8ter,  and  who  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  It  ing  the  relation  between  our  two  coun- 
seems  superfluous  to  add  any  testimony  tries,  I  always  felt  that  the  honor  of 
of  mine  to  the  general  appreciation  of  mine  was  safe  in  his  hands,  and  I  ven- 
his  great  ability.  But  I  often  say  that  I  ture  to  think  that  he  was  equally  sure  ef 
have  met  only  two  men  in  the  course  of  my  respect  for  himself  and  for  the  power- 
my  public  career  whose  opinions,  in  con-  ful  state  which  he  represented.  Between 
ducting  business  with  them,  invariably  us  there  could  not  have  been  a  differ- 
ttruck  me  as  soimd  and  just    Mr.  Web-  ence.*' 
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proiuctioiL  of -any  othe.iLCOuiitry.*  At  about  the  same  period, 
^  conducted  a  long  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico,  in  relation  to  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  by  Mexican  anthorities  of  certain  American 
citizens,  who  formed  part  of  what  purported  to  be  a  trading 
expedition  from  Texas  to  Santa  F6,  within  the  dominion  of 
Mexico.'  Somewhat  later  occurred  the  correspondence  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  independence  of  Texas  against  the  complaints  of 
M.  de  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  where  war  exists  be- 
tween a  revolted  province  and  the  parent  state,  and  the  right- 
fulness of  an  acknowledgment  by  other  nations  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  revolted  province,  are  the  topics  of  permanent 
interest  treated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Bocanegra. 
It  also  embraces  a  grave  and  weighty  rebuke  of  the  Mexican 
functionary,  drawn  forth  by  his  imputation  of  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.* 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  also,  that  the  domestic 
troubles  in  Rhode  Island  brought  about  the  necessity  for  an 
interference  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
such  an  interference  is  authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
On  Mr.  "Webster  devolved  the  responsibility  of  advising  Presi- 
dent Tyler  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued.  An  official 
letter,  signed  by  the  President,  was  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Ehode  Island,  making  known  the  purpose  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  existing  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  until  regularly  changed,  and 
that,  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  President  would  call  out 
the  militia.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Webster  wrote  the  following 
private  letter  to  an  eminent  citizen  of  Rhode  Island  : 

[to  the  HON.  JOHN  WHIPPLE.] 

(Private  and  Confidential.) 

*'  WAemxoTON,  May  9, 1843. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  You  will  see  the  President's  letter  to  Governor  King, 
transmitted  through  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Potter. 

"  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  before,  there  can  certainly  be  none  now, 

*  Works,  vi.,  413,  c/  s€q.        '  Works,  vi.,  422,  et  seq.        •  Works,  vi.,  136,  et  seq. 
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that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pledges  itself  to  maintain  the 
existing  constitution  and  laws  till  regularly  changed.  This  clear  and 
onequiTOcal  manifestation  places  Governor  King  and  the  Legislature  on 
such  commanding  ground  that  they  may  now,  I  think,  with  great  pro- 
priety conmience  the  agreeable  duty  of  conciliation,  especially  as  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  new  constitution 
is  actually^exercising  the  powers  of  office,  that  any  force  threatens  the 
lawful  government,  or  that  assemblies  of  men  with  hostile  purposes  any- 
where exist. 

"  My  opinion  therefore  is  very  clear,  that  no  more  arrests  should  be 
made ;  that  perhaps  existing  prosecutions  had  better  be  discontinued,  and 
that  the  Assembly,  at  its  June  session,  should  call  a  convention  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

'^  Thus  far  the  law  has  been  asserted,  and  all  must  now  sec  that  resist- 
ance is  vain  and  useless,  while  there  are  a  good  many  proud  spirits  who 
might  be  driven  to  extremities  by  measures  calculated  to  degrade  and 
dishonor  them,  but  who  would,  nevertheless,  be  glad  of  a  fair  chance  of 
honorable  retreat. 

"Many  misguided  men  are,  after  all,  doubtless  of  such  respectable 
characters,  and  possess  such  respectable  connections,  that  it  would  be 
painful  to  see  them  subjected  to  unnecessary  mortification,  since  parties  on 
both  sides  are  made  up  of  neighbors,  family  friends,  and  those  who  main- 
tain kind  social  relations  with  one  another. 

"  This  recommendation  proceeds,  of  course,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
officers,  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  entirely  abstain  from  exercis- 
ing any  authority  by  virtue  of  their  supposed  offices ;  but,  if  they  do  so 
abstain,  I  am  quite  anxious  that  conciliation  and  peace  should  be  sought 
by  the  measures  above  recommended. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  regard, 

"  Daniel  AVebsteb. 

"  N.  B. — I  shall  arrive  in  New  York  on  Thursday  evening,  and  be  in 
that  city  Friday  forenoon ;  if  any  friends  choose  to  see  me  there,  I  shall 
be  able  to  state  more  fully  what  we  think  here.  I  shall  see  the  President 
both  to-day  and  to-morrow." 

And  now  I  am  pained  to  say  that,  during  all  the  labo- 
rious and  responsible  duties  of  this  arduous  period,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  annoyed,  and  in  no  small  degree  made  unhappy,  by 
the  conduct  of  men  from  whom  he  had  every  right  to  expect 
the  utmost  forbearance,  and  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  possessed,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  President,  and  on  that  side  he 
met  with  no  embarrassment  whatever  in  any  of  his  efforts  to 
terminate   the   disputes  with  England.     But  with  a  portion 
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of  the  party  which  had  placed  both  him  and  the  President  in 
the  places  they  occupied  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  question 
of  the  propriety  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  still 
continued  to  be  agitatod  by  Whig  presses,  and  to  be  fomented 
by  "Whig  leaders.  For  more  than  a  year  this  miserable  contro- 
versy was  rife  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Massadiusetts  it 
was  leading  to  an  alienation  from  Mr.  TVebster  of  persons  who 
should  have  given  him  every  support. 

In  this  unnecessary  controversy  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
.  a  state  of  things  which  exhibited  in  subsequent  years  a  great 
abatement  of  Mr.  Webster's  influence  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country.  Writing  to  Mr.  Everett  in  May  of  this  year,  he  said : 
"  I  wish  I  could  say  a  cheering  word  in  relation  to  the  general 
state  of  our  political  aflairs.  •  But  nothing  can  be  worse.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of  men  and  things,  even  in  a 
private  letter,  as  I  think  of  them.  Our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  now  undergoing  an  experiment,  which  amounts  to 
torture.  Party  and  personal  rancor,  recklessness  and  ani- 
mosity, seem  to  make  havoc  of  all  just  principles,  all  practical 
expediency,  and  all  really  patriotic  feeling.  I  hope  for  better 
times,  but  the  present  darkness  is  thick  and  palpable." 

So  it  went  on  through  this  whole  summer,  presenting  to 
this  great  public  servant  the  prospect  that  any  treaty  which  he 
might  make  would  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  not  only  of 
political  opponents,  but  of  alienated  political  friends.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  worst  feature  of  this  condition  of  party 
feeling  among  the  Whigs.  Spreading  down  to  the  baser  sort, 
who  thought  to  recommend  themselves  in  high  quarters  by 
detraction  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  rancor  of  the  times  engendered 
the  most  atrocious  personal  calumnies.  Some  of  them  were  of 
a  nature  that  rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  more  fit 
to  notice  them  or  to  be  silent.  Some  of  them,  which  were 
specific,  could  be  traced  to  their  authors,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  the  impalpable  and  irresponsible  voice  of  general 
slander.  One  of  them,  originating  in  the  February  previous, 
was  so  coarse  and  so  cruel,  that  it  drew  from  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation — a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple— the  following  suggestions  of  a  consolation  that  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a  religious  source : 
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[FBOaC  THE  HON.  THEODORE  FBELIKOHX7TSEN.] 

«'Kkw  Tou,  Fd^mary  11, 184S. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir:  I  write  to  Bympathize  with  your  outraged  feelings,  in 
the  atrocious  calumny  that  has  yainly  assailed  your  reputation.  It  evinces 
a  reach  of  malignancy  that  I  could  hardly  haye  believed  it  possible  to  find 
in  our  country ;  but  there  is  a  breaking  forth  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  all  over  the  land,  that  makes  me  tremble  for  our  dearest  interests. 
What  will  become  of  us  if  God  do  not  interpose  and  arrest  this  lawless 
and  impious  daring  and  violence  ?  My  honored  friend,  this  recent  blow 
at  your  good  name  is  an  impressive  lesson  of  what  this  world  is  worth 
-^what  it  is  *  to  trust  in  man  and  make  flesh  our  arm.'  I  pray  God  that 
your  heart  may  rightly  improve  it  in  this  respect.  •  You  have  thirsted  for 
the  world^s  good-will  too  ardently,  I  fear,  and  God  now  shows  you  how 
frail  and  unworthy  of  your  confidence  it  is.  And  what  can  it  do  for  us  in 
a  dying  hour?  What  can  it  avail  us  at  the  judgment-seat?  We  shall 
meet  then,  my  dear  sir — oh  let  it  be  to  rejoice  together  in  the  redeeming 
grace  of  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood. 
I  know  you  will  not  charge  this  note  to  any  but  the  kindest  feelings  of 
sincere  and  anxious  solicitude  for  your  eternal  welfare.  Death  has  lately 
been  among  my  friends  with  sudden  visitations,  and  my  mind  feels  some- 
thing of  the  solemnity  that  should  impress  us  at  all  times,  and,  under  this 
feeling,  I  have  written  as  the  heart  prompted ;  and,  with  best  wishes  and 

prayers, 

"  Remain  very  truly  yours, 

"  Theo.  Freldcohutsek. 
"  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

48 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 
1842-1843. 

WHIG  OPPOSITION  TO  MB.  WEBSTEe'b  CONTINUANCE  IN  THE  CABI 
NET — ^VlSrr  TO  MABSHFIELD  IN  AUGUST — ^NOMINATION  OP  MR. 
CLAY  FOB  THE  PBESIDENCY,  BY  THE  WHIGS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
— OOVEET  ATTACK  ON  ME.  WEBSTEB — ^VINDICATES  HIMSELF  IN 
FANEUIL  HALL — ^BETUBNS  TO  WASHINGTON — ^DEPAETUBE  OF 
LOBD  ASHBUBTON — ^BECEPTION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  ENGLAin) — ^MISUNDEBSTANDING  ABOUT  THE  BIGHT  OF  SEABCH 
— THE  TEEATT  IN  PABLIAMENT — ^VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  LOBD 
ASHBUBTON — DISPOSAL  OF  THE  BIGHT  OF  SEABCH — ^THE  FBANK- 
LIN  MAP — THE  OBEGON  BOUNDABY — ^A  SPEOAL  MISSION^TC 
ENGLAND  CONSIDEBED — ^ME.  EVEBETT  DECLINES  THE  MISSION 
TO  CHINA — OBIGIN  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  CHINESE  MISSION — 
BECEPTION  OF  THE  TBEATY  OF  WASHINGTON  ON  THE  CONTINENT 
OP  EUBOPE — DISSATISFACTION  OF  GENEBAL  CASS — HIS  COUBSE  ^ 
IN  BEGABD  TO  THE  TBEATY,  AND  THE  BIGHT  OF  SEABCH — 
OFFICIAL  BEBUKE — PBIVATE  COBBESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GEN- 
EBAL CASS  AND  MB.  WEBSTEB — rSUBVEY  OP  THE  NOBTHEASTEBN 
BOUNDABY. 

THE  Treaty  of  "Washington  had  scarcoly  been  signed — 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  signed — when  the  clamor  for 
Mr.  "Webster's  resignation  broke  forth  anew,  on  the  part 
cff  a  portion  of  the  Whig  press.  The  ostensible  reason  as- 
signed for  this  demand  was  what  were  called  his  "  dispa- 
raging connections  ; "  meaning  his  official  connections  with 
President  Tyler.  A  party  newspaper  published  in  Boston, 
and  accounted  the  organ  of  the  Whigs  in  that  region,  was 
foremost  in  this  movement,  the  design  of  which  was  to  in 
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duce  Mr.  Webster  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  nnder  the  fear  that 
he  would  do  himself  a  permanent  political  injury  if  he  re- 
mained longer.  Now  that  the  difficultieB  with  England  were 
settled,  it  was  said,  he  could  have  no  reason  for  not  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  his  party.  These  considerations,  to  some  ex- 
tent, influenced  persons  who  were  among  his  earliest  friends, 
and  whose  positions  gave  a  degree  of  importance  to  their 
opinions.  As  a  representative  of  this  class,  I  may  quote 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  vn'itten  be- 
fore the  treaty  was  signed,  and  advising  an  immediate  re- 
signation : 

[from  MB.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE.] 

**  Washikoton,  July  30, 1&42. 

"  My  dear  Sni :  Since  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  your  retaining,  till  the  autumn,  the  *  seals  of  office,'  I  have  delibcr- 
erately  considered  the  consequences  that  would  result  to  yourself,  of  delay 
in  this  delicate  matter — every  man  should  be  the  judge  of  his  own  personal 
honor — and  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  express  an  opinion  to  you, 
upon  a  question  of  so  much  delicacy,  if  you  had  not  invited  me  to  do  so. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  without  stating  the  reasons  that  operate  upon  my 

mind,  recommend  to  you,  after  our  treaty  shall  have  been  signed,  to  give 

notice  at  once,  to  the  President,  that  you  wish  to  retire  at  the  termination 

of  the  present  session  of  Congress.    I  feel  quite  sure  you  will  never  retire 

with  so  much  honor  to  yourself,  as  at  the  present  moment.    You  have 

achieved  all  that  was  expected  of  you  by  the  country — and  your  real 

friends,  I  think,  will  unanimously  agree  with  me  that  now  is  the  accepted 

time  to  quit,  with  honor,  your  present  responsible  but  disagreeabU  position, 

I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  am  now,  as  I  have  always  been,  your  sincere 

firiend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Abbott  Lawrence. 
"  Hon.  D.  Webster,  President  Square." 

What  the  question  of  Mr.  Webster's  remaining  in  the  Cabinet 
involved  for  the  country,  aside  from  the  wishes  of  any  portion 
of  his  party,  must  now  be  considered.  In  making  a  boundary 
by  agreeing  on  a  conventional  line,  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton  of  course  did  not  undertake  to  satisfy  each  other  of 
the  correctness  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  countries  by  an 
examination  of  the  maps  extant  at  the  time  of  settling  the 
preliminaries  to  the  Treaty  of  1783.  As  their  object  was  to 
divide  the  disputed  territory  by  an  exchange  of  fair  equivalent?, 
and  to  make  a  line  that  would  be  convenient  for  both  countries, 
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they  in  fact  made  but  little  nse  of  any  of  the  ancient  maps. 
But  it  so  happened  that,  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  it 
became  known  that,  during  the  negotiations,  Mr.  TVebster  was 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  a  map  found  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Sparks, 
which  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  1782 ;  and,  as  he  did  not  exhibit  it  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  or  make  any  other  use  of  it  in  the  negotiation,  his 
course  in  this  respect  was  criticised  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
upon  very  different  grounds,  until  the  facts  became  correctly 
known. 

The  history  of  this  map  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sparks,  in  making  some  researches  during  the  win- 
ter of  1842,  in  the  Archives  dea  Affaires  tHrcmgeres  at  Paris, 
foimd  an  original  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Comte  de 
Yergennes,  which  was  in  these  words  : 

"  Pamt,  December  «,  1788. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  returning  herewith  the  map  your  excellency 
sent  me  yesterday.  I  have  marked  with  a  strong  red  line,  according  to 
your  desire,  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  by  the  preliminaries 
between  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

"With  great  respect,  I  am,  etc., 

"  B.  Fbankldt." 

Further  researches  with  the  aid  of  the  curator  enabled  Mr. 
Sparks  to  find  a  map  of  North  America,  by  D'Anville,  1746, 
with  the  boundary  marked  as  indicated  in  Dr.  Franklin's  note, 
drawn  in  red,  apparently  with  a  hair-pencil  or  a  very  blunt 
pen.  The  whole  map  was  only  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
the  line  was  drawn  completely  around  the  United  States,  in 
supposed  accordance  with  the  treaty^  and  even  running  twenty 
leagues  out  at  sea,  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Eiver  in  Florida,  to  that  of  the  St.  Croix  in 
Maine.  On  the  original  map  of  D'Anville,  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude  was  placed  below  the  red  line,  which  turned 
westward  before  it  reached  the  parallel  as  it  was  engraved  on 
the  map,  thus  giving  the  United  States  more  than  the  treaty 
/  gave.  Along  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  country  this  line 
passed  quite  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John's,  conforming  very 
nearly  to  the  boundary  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  allowing 
her  rather  more  than  her  claim. 
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The  message  of  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  bearing 
date  August  11,  1842,  and  submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  its  approval,  was  written  by  Mr.  "Webster.  It  gave  an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  boundary  had  been  adjusted, 
and  of  the  other  subjects  embraced  in  the  treaty,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  correspondence,  copies  of  which  it  com- 
municated. When  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rives,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  supposed  Franklin  map  which 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  from  Mr.  Sparks.  His  purpose  in 
doing  so  was  that  the  Senate  might  have  before  it,  confiden- 
tially, the  means  of  considering  how  far  that  map  had  a  bearing 
on  the  American  claim  to  the  disputed  territory,  and  with 
what  expediency  the  present  treaty  could  be  rejected,  and  a 
new  attempt  at  arbitration  entered  upon,  while  this  map  was 
in  the  archives  at  Paris,  as  accessible  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  it  had  been  to  us.  This  was  the  only  importance  that 
Mr.  Webster  attached  to  it.  He  did  not  consider  any  of  the 
maps,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
1782,  as  affording  satisfactory  proof  of  the  line  which  they 
intended  to  describe,  and  he  regarded  this  supposed  Franklin 
map  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  piece  of  evidence  capable 
of  being  used  to  prolong  the  dispute  and  darken  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  treaty  was  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  reported  it  back  without  amendment 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  the  debate  upon  it  began  in  secret 
session  on  the  17th. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Rives,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  favor  of  ratifying 
the  treaty.  After  stating  the  several  objects  of  its  stipulations,  he  entered 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  boundary  dispute — ^which  had  originated, 
he  alleged,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  country  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners — and  in  the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  settle  it.  He  believed  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  be  well  founded, 
but  the  idea  of  a  clear  and  incontestable  right  had  been  ignored  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  even  General  Jackson  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  matter  by  compromise.  The  arts  of  arbitration  and  reference 
he  declared  had  been  exhausted,  and  it  was  useless  to  try  them  again ; 
and,  besides,  there  was  great  danger  that  our  case  would  be  weakened  by 
new  evidence.    Here  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Franklin  map,  and 
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fioid  that,  if  the  matter  were  to  go  to  a  reference  again,  this  might  be 
insisted  on  as  evidence  to  the  damage  of  the  American  claim.  He  then 
proceeded  to  compare  the  boundary  obtained  by  the  treaty  with  the 
boundary  proposed  by  previous  awards,  and  found  it  a  great  improvement, 
besides  being  accompanied  by  valuable  concessions,  of  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  John^s  was  an  important  one.  In  speaking  of  the  slave- 
trade,  he  declared  that  a  double  object  had  been  attained,  by  stipulating 
to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  that  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
our  commerce  inviolate  from  the  right  of  search.  He  explained  and 
defended  the  article  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  discussed  at 
some  length  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  cases  of  the  Caroline  and 
the  Creole,  and  the  subject  of  impressment,  all  of  which  had  been  satisfac- 
torily treated.  He  regarded  the  language  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  abandon- 
ing the  "odious  pretension"  of  impressment,  and  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  language  of  the  English  on  the  subject  heretofore.  He  closed  with 
a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

jtfr.  Woodbury  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  old  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  endeavored  to  show,  by  reference  to  numerous  maps  and  his- 
torical memoirs,  that  the  boundary  between  the  colonies  was  well  known 
long  before  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  that  the  commissioners  then  did  not 
propose  to  change  it.  The  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin  must  have 
been  Mitchell's,  which  was  well  known  and  authoritative  at  the  time. 
Between  the  years  1703  and  1783,  thirty  maps  had  been  published  by 
Englishmen,  giving  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  * 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  had  said,  in  a  private  letter,  that  they  had  not  de- 
parted from  the  old  line. 

Mr.  Benton  made  an  elaborate  and  violent  attack  upon  every  stipula 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  every  part  of  the  negotiation  and  correspondence. 
He  condemned  them  equally  for  what  was  done  and  what  was  left  undone. 
His  principal  objections  to  the  whole  transaction  were :  1.  That  there  had 
been  but  one  negotiator,  and  he  from  an  interested  State.  2.  That  the 
negotiation  was  not  conducted  on  a  basis  of  absolute  right,  but  as  a  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale.  3.  and  4.  That  no  protocols,  notes,  or  minutes  of  the 
conferences,  had  been  kept,  and  consequently  obscurity  rested  upon  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  different  propositions.  5.  That  the  American 
negotiator  had  taken  upon  himself  to  act  for  the  British  envoy,  pre- 
senting the  British  claims  as  American,  and  pressing  British  arguments 
upon  Maine,  "victimizing  that  deserted  and  doomed  State."  6.  That 
incongruous  matters  had  been  mixed  in  the  same  treaty.  7.  That  rati- 
fication had  been  forestalled  by  private  consultations  with  Senators. 
8.  and  9.  "  The  solemn  and  mysterious  huftibu^gery  by  which  Dr.  Franklin 
had  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  ravishing  this  ratification  from  our 
alarms,  and  screening  the  negotiator  from  responsibility  for  his  gratuitous 
sacrifices,"  and  the  "  awful  apparition  of  the  disinterred  map,"  shown  to 
alarm  Senators  into  ratification.    He  discussed  all  these  general  objections 
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at  length,  and  took  up  all  the  different  parts  of  the  negotiation  in  detail, 
and  could  find  no  redeeming  merit  in  any  of  them. 

On  the  boundary  question  he  made  out  twelve  important  sacrifices  by 
America  to  six  insignificant  concessions  by  the  British.  With  regard  to 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  slave-trade,  he  declared  that  "  a  more  igno- 
minious purchase  of  exemption  from  outrage  never  disgraced  the  annals  of 
an  independent  nation."  He  said  that  it  would  lead  to  entanglements 
and  difficulties  with  all  the  nations  trading  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was, 
he  said,  a  British  proposition,  though  Mr.  Webster  appeared  as  the  "  sole 
mover  and  conductor."  The  provision  regarding  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tiYcs  frY)m  justice  received  a  large  measure  of  his  indignation,  and  he 
declared  that  it  was  intended  to  give  Great  Britain  a  right  to  demand  all 
fugitives  and  emigrants,  by  accusing  them  of  crimes,  while  it  was  worth 
nothing  to  us  on  the  main  points  of  forgers  and  slaves. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proceeded  to  take  up  and  discuss  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion which  related  to  the  Columbia  River  dispute;  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment ;  the  outrage  on  the  Caroline ;  and  the  liberation  of  American  slaves, 
all  of  which,  he  said,  ought  to  have  been  put  finally  at  rest,  and  in  each 
case  according  to  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Americans.  He  condemned 
Mr.  Webster  in  unmeasured  terms  for  not  taking  a  high  and  unyielding 
tone  on  all  these  matters,  and  insisting  on  a  final  settlement.  He  was 
peculiarly  severe  on  the  correspondence  in  the  Creole  case.  Mr.  Webster, 
he  said,  had  laid  down  the  law  correctly,  but  it  was  all  talk,  nothing  was 
done.  Lord  Ashburton  had  engaged  only  for  the  suaviter  in  modo,  while 
the  fortiter  in  re  remained  as  it  was.  It  was  "  solemn  bamboozlement "  to 
repeat  this  engagement  to  the  Senate  and  ask  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
It  was  "  a  contrivance  suggested  by  our  Secretary  to  cover  his  desertion  of 
the  South." 

Only  the  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Benton's  voluminous  attack  on  the  nego- 
tiation is  here  suggested,  a  negotiation  which  he  repeatedly  characterized 
as  "  one  of  shame  and  injury." 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  gave  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  ratifica- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  in  any  compromises  on  the  boundary  question. 
The  important  case  of  the  Caroline  had  been  narrowed  down  to  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  and  the  Creole  case,  which  involved  "  principles  vital  to  the 
institutions  and  safety  of  the  country,"  and  the  settlement  of  which  should 
have  been  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  treaty,  was  left  very  much  as  it  was  found. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  should  neither  advocate  nor  decry  the  treaty, 
but  simply  state  hia  reasons  for  voting  for  its  ratification.  The  question 
was  not  whether  it  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  whether  it  was  best 
to  reject  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  boundary  claimed  by  the  State  of 
Maine  was  the  correct  one,  but  it  had  been  repeatedly  admitted  to  be 
doubtful,  and  now  compromise  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  doubted 
whether  a  more  favorable  compromise  than  that  effected  by  the  treaty 
could  have  been  brought  about,  and,  if  that  was  not  ratified,  there  was  no 
hope  of  better  terms  from  a  reference  or  arbitration.    The  only  alternative 
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would  be,  to  yield  to  the  whole  British  claim,  or  to  take  forcible  possesaion 
of  the  territory.  He  was  opposed  to  entering  into  any  stipulations  with 
other  powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  but  the  country  had 
been  long  since  committed  on  the  subject,  and  our  only  course,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  was  to  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hands.  The  questions  involved  in  the  Creole  case  should  have  been 
settled  by  the  treaty,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  throw  away  what  we 
had  obtained  because  it  was  not  all  we  wanted.  The  principles  at  the 
bottom  of  this  case  had  been  "  clearly  stated  and  conclusively  vindicated 
in  the  very  able  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  had  strengthened 
our  case  not  a  little.^'  The  position  taken  on  the  subject  of  impressment 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  On  the  whole,  he  found  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  ratifying  the  treaty  greatly  to  outweigh  those  against  it.  Peace 
was  our  want,  and  peace  was  our  policy,  and  some  sacrifice  should  be  made 
^  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Maine,  confined  his  remarks  to  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  bitterly  opposed  the  treaty,  and  closed  by  offering  a 
resolution  that  it  be  recommitted,  with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
direct  the  President  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  to 
report  such  contingent  measures  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  There 
was  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  ratified,  and  that  the  ratification 
would  send  joy  throughout  the  land ;  nevertheless,  he  avowed  himself  to 
bo  one  of  the  unpopular  few  in  favor  of  rejecting  it,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. When  the  British  envoy  came  here  to  settle  matters  in  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  our  motto  should  have  been,  "all  or  none." 
In  the  whole  negotiation  Mr.  Webster  invariably  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  Lord  Ashburton  secured  the  substantial  advantages.  He  goes 
on  to  show  that,  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Caroline,  Mr 
Webster  never  demanded  reparation  for  injuries,  but  assumed  an  apolo- 
getical  tone  about  the  affair  of  McLeod.  The  Creole  case  should  have 
been  settled  by  the  treaty.  All  Christendom  was  leagued  against  the 
South,  her  only  ally  was  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  and  here  her 
interests  were  neglected  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  obtain  justice. 
Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  had  "  placed  this  whole  subject  in  a  most  clear,  for- 
cible, and  striking  light."  Lord  Ashburton  had  not  attempted  to  answer 
his  arguments,  for  they  were  unanswerable,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the 
golden  opportunity  passed.  Now  there  was  no  hope  of  an  early  settle- 
ment. In  speaking  of  the  article  providing  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  he  deprecated  all  entanglements  with  foreign  powers,  and 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  striking  out  this  article.  He  discussed  the 
boundary  question  at  some  length,  declaring  that  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Webster  in  an  opinion  formerly  expressed,  that  this  did  not  "  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  debatable  question."  The  conmiissioners  of  1783  were  saga- 
cious men  and  knew  what  they  were  about.    MitchelPs  map  made  the 
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matt^  perfectly  clear,  and  that  was  the  map  used  by  the  commissioners. 
To  suppose  that  the  map  discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks,  among  fifty  thousand 
others,  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  to  suppose  that  emi- 
nent man  had  a  short  memory  and  no  understanding  of  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Buchanan  entered  into  a  hbtory  of  the  whole  boundary  question  and 
former  attempts  to  settle  it,  and  then  sketched  the  course  of  the  late  nego- 
tiations, characterizing  Lord  Ashburton's  claim  as  a  "bold  and  bare- 
fiiced  pretension,''  and  speaking  of  a  "  strange  inconsistency  between  Mr. 
Webster's  arguments  and  his  actions."  He  had  readily  granted  all  that 
England  sought,  Massachusetts  had  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  Maine  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  world.  "That  man  of 
gigantic  intellect,"  who  should  have  exerted  his  great  powers  to  save 
Maine,  had  urged  her  dismemberment,  and  "  surrendered  the  ancient  high- 
land boundary  for  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  blotted  it  from  the 
Treaty  of  Independence."  The  northwestern  boundary,  too,  was  a  very , 
important  matter,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  settie  it.  It  was  the 
most  dangerous  question  between  the  two  countries,  and  there  was  no 
probability  now  that  it  could  be  settled  without  a  war. 

After  the  debate,  several  propositions  adverse  to  the  treaty 
were  brought  forward,  but  none  of  them  met  with  much  favor, 
and  the  ratification  was  pronounced  in  the  Senate  on  the  26th 
of  August  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine.* 

[TO  MB.   JEREMIAH  MASON.] 

"  WABHixoToir,  August  21, 1&I2. 

*'Mt  ubab  Snt :  I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  an  old  and 
constant  Mend,  who,  I  know,  takes  a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  last  evening  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
nine  to  nine.  I  did  not  look  for  a  majority  quite  so  large.  I  am  truly 
thankful  that  the  thing  is  done. 

"  Yours,  ever  faithfully, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

Mr.  Mason,  in  reply,  while  abstaining  from  the  expression 
of  his  own  judgment,  informed  Mr.  Webster  of  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  state  of  opinion,  among  many  of  his  personal 

*  On  that  day  Mr.  Webster  was  think-  plggery,  as  I  am  not  at  all  certain  bnt  iNfhat 

Ingof  what  should  be  donewiththe  "salt  T^^^,  Lp'SS.w'^nd  t'he"rij''tw^^'5^ 

hay"  at  Marshficld :  tober.    What  doyon  think?    Shall  we  have 

fmr,  WT,  iir»ai.rk»  1  *  hettcT  time  ?    Can  you  get  enitable  lumber  f 

LTO  MB.  WE8TOH.J  j^  j^  strikcs  your  flincy  agreeably,  you  may 

•Mopuf  so,  lS4f.  pet  about  the  wall  wnenever  you  please. 

*' Dear  Sir:  I  am  against  filling  the  floor  Perhaps  Captain  Peleg  wonld  lend  a  hand, 

of  the  great  bam  with  salt  hay.    It  spoils  the  I  shall  write  Henry,  stating  what  lime  to  look 

looks  of  things,  besides  being  In  the  way.  out  f  ir  me. 
Ton  will  do  better  to  make  a  third  cap,  large,  "  Tours, 

and  place  it  In  a  convenient  spot  near  the  "  D.  W.** 
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friends  in  l^Iassacliusetts,  in  regard  to  his  remaining  in  Mr. 
Tyler's  Cabinet 

[FBOSC  ICB.  JEBEMIAH  HA80N.] 

'*  B06TOK,  Avfftut  88, 1843. 

"  My  deab  Sna :  You  are  entirely  right  in  the  belief  that  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  of  your  treaty,  as  well  for  public  as  personal 
reasons.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  welfsure  of  the 
country  than  any  thing  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  public  opinion.  Your  merits  in  this  negotiation 
are  universally  admitted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  can  be  desired.  What 
affects  you  so  essentially  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  strong  personal  interest 
with  me.  For,  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
moment  during  our  long-continued  firiendship  when  I  felt  more  deeply 
interested  in  your  wcl&re  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment.  Wliile  I  most 
cordially  congratulate  you  on  your  present  success,  and  the  increase  of  your 
reputation  as  a  statesman  therefix>m,  I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  my  fears 
and  anxiety  for  the  future. 

"  When  the  late  Cabinet  so  hastily  resigned  their  places,  under  the 
supposed  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  I  certainly  thought  you  acted  rightly  in  not 
going  out  at  his  dictation. 

"  The  eminent  services  you  have  since  performed  will  satisfy  all,  whose 
opinions  are  of  any  value,  that  you  judged  rightly  in  remaining  in  oflSce  to 
enable  you  to  do  what  you  have  done. 

'^  This  important  affair  is  now  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  your 
best  firiends  here  think  that  there  is  an  insuperable  difSculty  in  your  con- 
tinuing any  longer  in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet. 

'*  Having  no  knowledge  of  your  standing,  or  personal  relations  with 
him,  or  of  your  views,  1  do  not  feel  authorized  to  tolunteer  any  opinion  or 
adtiee, 

^'It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Choate  will  resign  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

"  In  that  event,  your  old  seat  in  the  Senate  will  be  open  to  you.  On 
some  accounts  that  would  seem  not  altogether  desirable.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  you  might  have  Mr.  Everctt^s  place  in  England,  and  let 
him  go  over  to  France.  I  repeat  that,  for  the  reasons  already  intimated,  I 
give  no  opinion  or  advice  as  to  what  is  best  and  most  expedient ;  I  hope 
•nd  trust  you  wiU  judge  and  determine  rightly.  Lord  Ashburton  has  been 
received  here  in  a  manner,  I  presume,  quite  satisfactory  to  himsel£  He 
lauded  you  publicly,  and  also  in  private  conversation,  in  terms  as  strong 
as  your  best  Mends  could  desire. 

"I  am,  my  dear  sir,  as  ever,  &ithfully  yours, 

"J.  Masox." 

The  opinions  of  his  friends  in  Massachusetts,  although  held 
to  some  extent  elsewhere,  were  outweighed  by  the  sentiments 
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of  a  great  body  of  men  of  importance  in  different  parts  ot  the 
Union,  whose  letters  to  Mr.  Webster,  urging  him  still  to  retain 
his  present  position  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  now  lie  before 
me  in  great  numbers/  Those  who  wished  him  to  retire  did  not 
adequately  regard  the  necessity  for  his  remaining  to  complete 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  The  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  with  England,  still 
needed  his  superintendence,  and,  in  the  peculiar  relations 
existing,  and  daily  growing  worse,  between  President  Tyler  and 
the  "Whigs,  Mr.  Webster's  presence  in  the  Cabinet  for  some 
time  longer  was  also  of  great  consequence  to  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  country.  Above  all,  the  party  attacks  on  Mr. 
Webster  mistook  the  character  of  the  man.  "  I  am  a  little, 
hard  to  coax,"  he  said  to  the  people  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
"  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out  of  the  question."  In  fact, 
as,  from  no  fear  of  personal  consequences  could  he  be  compelled 
to  yield  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet,  so  now,  at  whatever  cost  to 
himself,  he  determined  that  the  time  had  not  come  when  he 
could  with  safety  to  great  public  interests  retire  from  the 
Department  of  State.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake  which 
General  Jackson  is  said  to  have  admitted  he  made  once,  by 
yielding  in  an  important  matter  to  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
when  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  his  own." 

Lord  Ashburton  left  Washington  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  event  was 
received  in  that  city.  A  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  him 
by  the  principal  citizens,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  which  was  thus  previously  announced  to  Mr. 
Webster : 

>  See  also  a  very  striking  letter  from  eastern  boundary.  He  is  reported  to 
Hr.  John  Mills,  a  leading  man  in  the  have  said  afterward  that  *'  it  was  some- 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  what  singular  that  the  only  occasion  of 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  (Cor-  importance  in  his  life  in  which  he  had 
respondence,  ii.,  140.)  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  his 

*  The  occasion  referred  to  in  the  friends,  was  the  one  of  all   others   in 

text  was   when  General  Jackson    was  which  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  his 

led,  against  his  own  judgment,  to  re-  own  opinions."     (See  the  biographical 

ject  the    award  of   the  King   of  the  memoir  prefixed  to  Mr. Webster's  Works, 

Netherlands  in  relation   to  the  north-  i.,  125.) 
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[FBOK  MB.  JAMBS  G.  KING.] 

"  New  ToBX,  AuffuH  23, 1843. 

"  My  dbab  Sm :  A  public  dinner  by  citizens  of  New  York,  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  will  be  givea  on  the  Ist  September,  Thursday  of  next  week,  and 
a  formal  invitation  will  be  sent  to  you  and  others  to  attend,  and  great 
disappointment  will  be  felt  by  Lord  Ashburton,  as  I  know,  as  well  as  by  a 
large  number  of  your  friends,  if  any  thing  prevents  your  attendance ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  you  the  earliest  notice,  I  write  this,  in  great  haste,  for 
your  information.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  generous  and  lofty  tone  of  aU 
our  citizens  upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  Ashburton^s  arrival  here,  and  upon 
the  same  day,  with  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  body 
politic  is  very  much  enfeebled,  or  it  would  raise  a  shout  of  joy  which 
should  ring  from  Marshfield  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  renewed  hope 
begins  to  spring  up,  and  comfort  and  gladness  will  soon  take  the  place 
of  despondency  and  suffering :  for  no  event,  since  the  peace,  is  more  preg- 
nant of  good  than  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  It  is  right  you  should 
"  pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale."  Pray  drop  me  a  line,  and 
say  you  will  come.  **  Yours  truly, 

"James  G.  King. 

"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  felt  that,  on  this  occasion  of  personal 
compliment  to  Lord  Ashburton,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
him  to  attract  the  regards  and  attention  of  the  company  to  him- 
self.    He  therefore  declined  the  invitation. 

He  left  Washington,  in  the  last  week  of  August,  to  make 
preparation  to  receive  Lord  Ashburton  at  Marshfield,  and  to 
enjoy  there  for  a  time  the  repose  that  he  so  much  needed. 
Just  before  his  departure  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paige :  "  The  only 
question  of  magnitude  about  which  I  did  not  negotiate  with 
Lord  Ashburton  is  the  question  respecting  the  fisheries.  That 
question  I  propose  to  take  up  with  Mr.  Seth  Peterson  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  September  next,  at  six  o'clock,  i.  u. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  may  find  a  leisare  hoar  to  drop  a  line  on 
the  same  subject  at  Nahant."  He  remained  at  Mai-shfield 
through  the  month  of  September.  "  I  had  a  glorious  month  of 
leisure "  (he  writes  afterward  to  Mr.  Everett),  "  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  Seth  Peterson  and  I  settled  many  a  knotty  point. 
I  went  also  to  my  native  hills  for  ten  days,  and  frolicked  with 
other  young  fellows  of  that  region."  One  of  the  points  then 
disposed  of  with  Peterson  related  to  the  President.     ''Seth 
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goes  for  the  President,"  Mr.  Webster  writes,  "  notwithstanding 
the  vetoes.  He  says,  there  is  sometimes  an  odd  fish  that  won't 
take  clams ;  you  must  try  him  with  another  bait."  * 

But  graver  matters  claimed  Mr.  Webster's  attention  during 
this  period  of  recreation.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when, 
according  to  the  annual  custom  of  political  parties,  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  autumn  elections  were  to  be  made.  The  Whigs 
of  Massachusetts  held  a  convention  of  delegates  in  Boston  on 
the  17th  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates 
for  the  State  oflSces.  With  very  little  consideration  for  Mr. 
Webster's  position,  and  his  relation  to  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  this  body  undertook  to  pronounce,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  and  for  them  all,  a  full  and  final 
separation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Most  of 
the  delegates  who  voted  for.  this  declaration  probably  attached 
to  it  no  special  significance.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  create 
a  dilemma  for  Mr.  Webster,  by  laying  it  down,  in  substance, 
as  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  party,  that  any  one  who  re- 
tained political  connection  with  the  President  was  no  longer 
to  be  deemed  a  Whig.  It  happened  that,  before  this  occurrence, 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  from 
a  large  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
as  a  compliment  for  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions with  England.  He  had  declined  the  dinner,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  meet  in  a  less  formal  way  all  who  might 
wish  to  ofier  him  their  congratulations  on  account  of  the  treaty. 

'  Correspondence,  ii.,  151.    Seth  Pe-  under  the  evils  inflicted  upon  it  bj  his 

terson,  Mr.  Webster's  fisherman  and  boat-  predecessor  in  office,  he  has  lefl  no  alter- 

man  at  Marshfield,  is  the  person  here  re-  native  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts, 

ferred  to.     Lest  my  readers  should  bus-  but  to  declare,  as  they  do  now  declare, 

pect  that  this  saying  was  put  into  Pe-  their  full  and  final  separation  from  him." 

terson's  mouth  by  his  illustrious  friend.  The  other  was  as  follows :  **  That  hav- 

I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  this  original  ing  the  highest  confidence  in  the  in- 

personage,  who  had  a  kind  of  Sancho  tegrity,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  Henry 

Panza  humor,  was  quite  equal  to  saying  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  wo  present  him  to  the 

the  good  things  that  Mr.  Webster  some-  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  as  the  man  who, 

times  reported  of  him.    (See  his  name  in  by  his  uidform  support  of  their  principles 

the  Index.)  and  their  interests,  by  his  many  and 

*  Two  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  valuable  public  services,  by  his  attach- 

thls  body  may  be  quoted  here.    One  of  ment  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 

them,  after  reciting  the  offences  of  Presi-  tion,  and  by  the  estimation  in  which  ho 

dent  Tyler  against  the  Whig  party,  con-  is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  is  justly 

eluded    thus:    "That    by    these    acts,  entitled  to  their  suffrages  for  the  first 

through  which  he  has    compelled  the  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  peo> 

Whigs  to  leave   the  country  suffering  pie." 
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No  special  arrangement,  however,  had  been  made  for  this 
purpose,  when  the  decree  was  suddenly  fulminated  by  the  Whig 
State  Convention,  separating  all  Massachusetts  Whigs  from 
President  Tyler.  This  at  once  determined  Mr.  Webster  to  go 
into  Faneuil  Hall,  the  famous  meeting-place  of  the  dihoBtery  of 
Boston,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  People,  as  his  jury, 
to  speak  his  mind  freely.  The  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  day  was  looked  forward  to  by  some  of  his  friends  with 
anxiety.  The  Whig  party  was  there  largely  in  the  ascendant ; 
and  toleration  is  not  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  that 
community.  Those  who  had  felt  the  public  pulse,  believed 
that  the  predominating  opinion  at  that  moment  was  decidedly 
adverse  to  Mr.  Webster's  remaining  longer  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
it  certainly  was  extremely  hostile  to  the  President.  It  did  not 
suit  the  local  temper,  it  hurt  the  local  pride,  that  Mr.  Webster 
should  give  his  powerful  aid  and  the  weight  of  his  great 
reputation  to  sustain  a  chief  magistrate  who  had  becjfcie  so  un-  C 
popular.  It  was  feared,  therefore,  that  he  might  encounter 
some  manifestations  of  disrespect. 

As  the  hour  for  the  meeting  approached,  he  passed  slowly 
down  State  Street  on  his  way  to  the  Hall,  and  loitered  for  a  few 
moments  in  one  of  the  insurance-oflSces,  which  abound  in  that 
street,  where  he  met  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  advanced  years, 
who  had  assembled  there  to  accompany  him.  "  Well,  Webster," 
said  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  affectionate  familiarity  of  old  days,  "  are 
you  going  down  to  Faneuil  Hall  to  encounter  that  mob  ? " — 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Mason,  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Webster ;  "  will  you  walk  ? " 

The  "  mob  "  consisted  of  a  closely-packed  assembly  of  three 
thousand  people,  an  intelligent,  critical,  somewhat  cold,  Boston 
audience — each  man  of  whom  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Webster's 
public  life,  and  had  his  own  opinions  for  or  against  the  delicate 
and  mooted  question  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet. 
But  all  apprehension  of  a  scene  was  at  once  dispelled  when 
he  appeared.  He  waa  dressed  with  care,  in  his  usual  man- 
ner ;  he  was  in  excellent  health,  fresh  from  the  breezes  of 
Marshfield ;  and,  as  his  magnificent  figure  rose  above  the  plat- 
form, and  his  deep  calm  eyes  fell  upon  the  audience,  every  head 
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in  tlie  hall  was  instantly  uncovered.    li'  that  audience  had  come 
to  cavil,  it  was  already  awed  into  respectful  attention.* 

The  mayor  of  the  city,"  who  presided,  addressed  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  a  speech  of  singular  beauty  and  tact,  which  expressed 
a  sincere  public  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  England.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

'^  We  are  aware,  sir,  that  this  treaty  is  not  yet  completed,  but  that  an 
important  act  is  yet  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  anticipate  no 
such  result,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  further  work  is  necessary  for  the 
crowning  of  our  hopes.  You  have  brought  skill  and  labor,  ay,  and  self- 
sacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And  whatever  may  befall  the 
comitry,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  her  good,  save  honor.  And  on  that  point,  amidst 
the  perplexities  of  these  perplexing  times,  we  shall  be  at  ease ;  for  we  know 
that  he  who  has  so  nobly  maintained  his  country^s  honor  may  safely  bo 
intrusted  with  his  own." 

This  gave  the  key-note  to  whatever  Mr.  Webster  might 
choose  to  say  respecting  his  own  relation  to  the  country  and 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  But  he  had  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced the  beautiful  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his 
speech,  than  the  whole  audience  felt  at  once  that  the  states- 
man who  stood  before  them  occupied  a  relation  to  the  country 
far  transcending  in  importance  any  in  which  he  stood,  or 
could  stand,  to  any  party  organization.  Moreover,  he  made 
them  feel  as  Jie  felt  himself,  that  there,  in  Boston,  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  was  his  Jiome  /  that,  of  all  men  in  the  country,  tJiey  were 
bound  to  judge  his  acts  with  candor,  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  rebuke  the  party  spirit  which  seemed  bent  upon  postponing 
all  measures  needful  to  accomplish  the  Whig  policy  that  had 
been  declared  by  the  election  of  1840,  until,  three  years  after- 
ward, a  Whig  president  could  be  chosen. 

This  rebuke  he  gave ;  for  the  plain,  perspicuous  statement 
which  he  made  of  the  opportunity  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig 
Congress  to  finish  the  work  that  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exposed  the  folly  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Congress  and  the  President,  necessarily 

1  The  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  gentleman  of  much  promise,  who 
what  he  has  described.  died,    greatly    lamented,    at    an    eariy 

*    The    Hon.    Jonathan    Chapman,    age. 
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carrif'A  that  rebuke  home  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
Yet  in  all  thu  he  waa  entirelj  cool,  and,  although  he  spoke 
with  animation  and  vigor,  he  spoke  also  with  perfect  £elf-pofr- 
iif:9Aif}n  and  dignitv.     The  dramatic  interest  of  the  occasion  was 
}jf;i;^htened  l>y  the  presence  aromid  him,  in  Tenr  conspicnons 
jw^>rtitJons,  of  several  gentlemen  of  influence,  who  were  known 
to  favor  movements  in  their  party,  looking  to  the  nomina 
tion   of  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  with  which  all  these 
party  ta/.-tica,  including  the  efiTort  to  separate  Mr.  TTebster 
abmptly  from  President  Tyler,  had  a  connection  more  or  less 
fVirefd,    Xo  allasion  was  made  to  snch  ulterior  objects,  but 
that  great  awembly  was  made  conscious  that  there,  in  his  own 
MaftAa/:hnv;ttai,  an  ungenerous  thing  had  been  done  toward  Mr. 
Wf;f/otor  in  attempting  to  forestall,  at  that  early  period,  the 
jvjl^/itlon  of  tFie  next  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.    Yet 
it  v/HA  ^/jnally  manifest  that  he  was  determined  not  to  permit 
himj»*;lf,  for  i\if;  Rake  of  obtaining  the  nomination  of  his  I>arty, 
by  jtH  n^'Xt  national  c^^nvention,  to  be  influenced  in  r^ard  to 
ihi',  f\wMUfU  of  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet;  nor  would 
\n:  }}fi  ('jfU\]fi'MfA  to  leave  it  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  objects 
of  th'/H^5  who  winhed  now  to  direct  the  party  choice  toward  Mr. 
(Jlay,     The  inti;reftta  of  the  country,  wholly  independent  of  any 
j/arty  or  any  \ffiriMyx\ii\  success,  were  involved  for  the  present  in 
Iiin  remaining  where  he  was ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
m\f\  with  an  emphanis  which  drew  forth  a  tempest  of  applause 
before  he  could  finish  the  sentence — "  I  give  no  pledges,  I  make 
no  intimations  one  way  or  the  other;  and  I  will  be  as  free, 
when  tliiH  (hiy  clwes,  to  act  as  duty  calls,  as  I  was  when  the 
dawn  of  this  day" — at  this  point  the  cheering  made  it  impos- 
nibhj  for  him  to  continue.    lie  had  previously  told  the  audience 
that  on  tlie  Hu1>ject  of  his  resignation  he  should  leave  them  as 
enliglitenod  as  ho  found  them.    When  silence  was  restored 
after  th(i  interruption,  ho  added  : 

'*  TIktc  in  a  delicacy  in  tho  cnsc,  because  there  are  always  delicacy  and 
rcf^rct  >vlien  one  feels  obliged  to  difTer  from  his  Mends ;  but  there  is  no 
cnibnrriuwinent.  There  is  no  embarrassment,  because,  if  I  see  the  path  of 
duty  Ix'foro  me,  I  luivo  tliat  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to  pursue  it, 
and  throw  all  embarrassment  to  tho  winds.  A  public  man  has  no  occa- 
•ion  to  bo  omlmrrossed,  if  he  is  honest.   Himself  and  his  feelings  should  be 
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to  him  as  nobody  and  as  nothing ;  the  interest  of  his  country  mast  be  to 
him  as  every  thing;  he  must  sink  what  is  personal  to  himself,  making 
exertions  for  his  country ;  and  it  is  his  ability  and  readiness  to  do  this 
which  are  to  mark  him  as  a  great  or  as  a  little  man  in  time  to  come. 

"  There  were  many  persons  in  September,  1841,  who  fomid  great  fault 
with  my  remaining  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  You  know,  gentlemen, 
that  twenty  years  of  honest  and  not  altogether  undistinguished  service,  in 
the  Whig  cause,  did  not  save  me  from  an  outpouring  of  wrath,  which 
seldom  proceeds  from  Whig  pens  and  Whig  tongues  against  anybody.  I 
am,  gentlemen,  a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to  being  driven,  *that  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  chose  to  trust  my  own  judgment,  and,  thinking  I  was  at  a 
post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  could  do  it  good,  I 
stayed  there,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to-day  to  say,  I  leave  it  to  my  country 
to  say,  whether  the  country  would  have  been  better  oflf  if  I  had  left  also. 
I  have  no  attachment  to  office.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have 
tasted  of  its  bitterness.  I  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I  am 
more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
doubtful  efforts  for  new  acquisitions." 

The  whole  of  this  remarkable  scene  was  a  striking  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  of  intellect  and  character  over  an  audience,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  had  come  together  with  feelings  adverse 
to  the  speaker  on  one  particular  point  in  his  public  career, 
which  then  engrossed  their  attention ;  for,  while  the  popular 
admiration  of  Mr.  Webster  was  undiminished,  and  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  treaty  were  in  all 
men's  mouths,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  assembly  was 
mainly  composed  of  persons  who  had  persuaded  themselves  that, 
the  treaty  being  now  accomplished,  it  became  him  to  resign. 
But,  from  the  moment  when  he  began  to  speak  until  the  last 
words  fell  from  his  lips,  he  held  as  absolute  a  sway  over  the 
convictions  and  feelings  of  his  audience  as  if  they  had  never 
differed  from  him  in  their  lives.  Whatever  discomfort  or  dis- 
satisfaction may  have  remained  in  individual  bosoms  afterward, 
the  men  of  Boston  then  learned,  and  long  remembered,  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  man  whom  no  party  movements  and  no 
personal  objects  could  detach  from  that  duty  to  his  country 
which  his  own  judgment  had  pointed  out  to  him.^ 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  folly  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Whigs,  whose  proceedings  awakened  Mr.  Webster's 
indignation,  did  him  injury  in  a  merely  political  view.     They 

^  The  speech  is  contained  in  his  Works,  ii.,  117. 
49 
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had  been  called  together  on  the  17th  of  September  for  a  purely 
local  purpose,  and  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  scope  and 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  for  them  to  express  opinions  that 
were  to  affect  a  public  man,  standing  in  Mr.  Webster's  position 
in  national  affairs.  But  they  went  farther  even  than  this,  and, 
in  disregard  of  Mr.  Webster's  claims,  and  without  consulting 
him,  committed  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  by  the  next  national  convention.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  such  political  move- 
ments, are  aware  how  important  it  is  to  a  public  man,  whose 
name  is  likely  to  be  brought  before  a  great  national  body,  to 
have  the  undivided  support  of  his  party  in  his  own  State. 
However  strong  might  be  the  preferences  of  men  in  other 
quarters  of  the  Union  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  however  clear  their 
convictions  that  Mr.  Clay,  having  been  once  defeated  before 
the  people,  ought  not  again  to  be  made  the  candidate  of  their 
party,  Mr.  Clay's  friends  could  now  say  that  the  Whigs  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  decided  against  Mr.  Webster.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  for  their  proceedings  laid  the  foundation  in  Massachusetts 
for  an  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party.  They  introduced  a  tone  of  remark  and  a  spirit  of 
action  concerning  him,  among  persons  who  professed  to  be  his 
friends,  which  afterward  worked  injurious  effects  whenever  the 
question  of  a  presidential  candidate  was  to  be  determined. 
Posterity,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  ask  why  it  was  that  this 
great  man  did  not  attain  the  first  office  of  the  republic. 
There  are  many  minor,  as  well  as  some  greater  causes,  which 
will  make  up  the  answer  to  this  inquiry.  But,  among  the 
former,  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Whigs  in  1842  are 
to  be  reckoned. 

The  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Whig  party,  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  anticipated  from  the  attitude  of  many  of  its 
leaders  toward  the  President,  manifested  itself  in  the  autumn 
elections  of  this  year.  He  had  tarried  in  New  York  until 
these  elections  were  over ;  and,  writing  thence  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster,  at  Washington,  on  the  8th  of  IN'ovember, 
he  said : 

"  I  look  forward  to  the  future,  my  dear  son,  with  great  anxiety.    The 
recent  elections  show  that  the  Whig  party  is  broken  up,  and  perhaps  can 
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nerer  be  reunited.  I  intend,  however,  to  do  my  duty  to  the  country  and 
to  the  President  so  long  as  I  can  be  useful,  without  departing  from  my 
own  principles  or  acting  against  my  own  judgment.  Every  thing  must  be 
done  to  make  the  ensuing  session  go  off  well.  I  am  anxious  to  be  at  my 
post  as  soon  as  I  can.^' 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  various  subjects 
which  now  demanded  his  attentiop,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
\^hat  happened  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate,  and  to  explain  its  reception  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent* 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  in  London 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1842,  by  Mr.  Everett  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen. It  was  immediately  attacked  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  in  a  series  of  articles,  in  which  he  called 
the  treaty  Lord  Ashburton's  "  capitulation,"  and  represented 
that  the  American  negotiator  had  entirely  got  the  advantage 
in  the  whole  matter.  When  these  articles  were  read  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Webster  amused  himself  by  writing  the  following 
paragraphs,  apparently  for  the  editorial  columns  of  some  news- 
paper: 

"THE    TREATY. 

"  We  are  assured  from  authentic  private  sources  that  the  several  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle^  treating  Lord  Ash- 
burton  with  so  much  severity,  were  really  written,  as  has  been  surmised, 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  these 
articles,  the  writer  calls  the  treaty  *  Lord  Ashburton^s  capitulation ; '  and, 
as  the  papers  have  spoken  of  the  probability  of  his  lordship  being  made 
an  earl,  he  recommends  that  his  new  title  be  '  Earl  Surrender.'  Parlia- 
ment meets  for  the  dispatch  of  business  about  the  1st  of  February, 

*  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  leave  the  agreeably  indeed,  to  my  own  satlsfSiction,  as 

United  State,  until  the  early  part  of  De-  l'^::ar^^^JZyUTJit7^i''""" '" 

cember.    As  he  was  about  to  embark,  he  »*  Mv  reception  everywhere  has  been  hi|rh- 

wrotc  to  Mr.  Webster  bis  farewell  letter :  ly  gratUyinB: ;  and,  when  called  upon  to  say 

Bomething  in  the  great  cradle  of  liberty,  Faj^- 

-                            ^  euil  Hall,  I  never  longed  »o  mnch  for  a  few 

[TO  MR.  WBB8TER.J  crumbs  of  your  or  Brougham's  power  to  talk 

**KKwYotiK,l>tetmUri,  i»4!>.  to  the  massef.    I  did  not  see  Derrick,  but  I 

"  Mt  dbar  Mb.  Webster  :  I  must  at  last  S^P®^  *"d  *^°? '°  England.  Adieu,  m v  dear 

mn  away,  or  rather  sail  away,  without  seeing  Mr-  Webster.    Let  meliear  from  you,  If  you 

ran.   Tfis  is  provoking,  but  I  cannot  help  It!  h*^©  ^^^^^^  ?  ^^^'  *^ove  all,  let  me  see  you, 

IhadlndeedlitUetosay;  but  it  is,  notwlth-  if  you  can.                      *  ut  ji    *    ^r     w  v 

•tanding,  a  mortification  to  me  to  leave  these  ,     Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Web- 

showfwlthout  first  shaking  your  hand.  ster  and  all  your  family. 

"  The  pain  would  be  greater  if  I  did  not  Yours  slncerclv, 

confidently  hope  to  see  you  In  the  Old  World ;  *  Ashburton. 

but,  for  me  to  oeneflt  by  vour  visit,  you  must  P.  8.— Healy  is  to  come  and  take  my  plc- 

make  haste,  for  my  taper  is  burning  away  flast,  ture  at  the  Orange,  in  October ;  and  pray  do 

and  I  have  done  my  last  public  work,  very  not  forget  I  am  to  have  yours/' 
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and  Lord  Palmereton  will  then,  no  doubt,  followed  by  his  Whig  firiends, 
transfer  his  attacks  from  the  daily  journals  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons.  The  walls  will  be  made  to  ring  long  and  loud  with 
charges  of  imbecile  negotiation,  disregard  of  public  interest,  and  sacri- 
fice of  English  honor.  Now,  it  will  probably  so  happen  that,  just  about 
this  time,  the  1st  of  February,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Senator  Benton,  and 
other  Senators,  against  the  treaty,  as  a  *•  capitulation,'  on  our  part,  and 
entitling  the  Secretary  of  State  ^  be  called  *  Mr.  Surrender,'  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  newspapers.  It  will  be  very  amusing,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  shall  rise  to  answer  Lord  Palmerston,  to  see  him  producing 
Mr.  Benton's  authority  to  prove  that  the  British  minister  got  the  whole 
advantage  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  have  both  been  sacrificed  to  British  pretension  and  British  supe- 
riority. 

"  Having  so  much  delighted,  by  his  speeches,  the  American  Senate,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  Mr.  Benton  will  have  the  rare  fortune  of  delighting, 
at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  a  British  House  of  Commons. 

"Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  the  scene.  Lord  Palmerston,  having 
made  an  elaborate  speech  against  the  treaty,  sits  down  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  his  Whig  friends. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  rises,  and  says  that  he  shall  answer  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  by  reading  the  speech  of  an  equally  distinguished  person — a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  begins  to  read,  he  soon  comes  to  pas- 
sages averring  that  the  advantage  of  the  treaty  is  all  on  the  English  side. 
The  *  Ile^r  hiim '  now  begin  to  rise.  The  Premier  goes  on ;  he  reads  with 
more  animation ;  ho  comes  to  studied  and  well-turned  periods,  insisting 
that  the  poor  and  feeble  American  Administration  had  been  completely 
taken  in  by  the  *  over-reached,  bamboozled,  and  humbugged'  British 
negotiator.  The  ^Hear  hims''  are  renewed  with  still  more  enthusiastic 
approbation.  Cheered  by  these  manifestations  of  delight,  the  first  minister 
assumes  his  most  earnest  and  eloquent  tone ;  reads  through  the  honorable 
Senator's  speech,  and,  concluding  with  the  declaration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  American  interest  and  honor,  and  of  the  complete  triumph  of  British 
diplomacy,  sits  down  in  a  tempest  of  applause. 

*' A  similar  scene  may  be  expected  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
grave  and  sober  Earl  of  Aberdeen  shall  read  the  speech  of  the  grave  and 
sober  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  But  the  distinguished  Senators,  who 
«ee  so  clearly  that  the  Government  of  their  own  country  has  been  com- 
pletely outwitted  or  outgeneralled,  have  not  only  the  Whigs  of  England, 
with  Lord  Palmerston  at  their  head,  to  contend  with,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  battle  also  with  the  public  sentiment  of  France,  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe.  For  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  while  these  gentlemen  and 
a  few  others  (and  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  a  very  few)  make  objections 
to  the  treaty  that  it  abandons  the  American  ground,  the  French  press 
considers  the  treaty  as  an  abandonment  by  England  of  her  pretensions, 
and  taunts  M.  Guizot  for  allowing  the  United  States  to  carry  points  of 
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sach  magnitude  in  her  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  France  had 
been  obliged  to  ^ve  up. 

^'  The  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  against  the  treaty  will  sound 
Tery  oddly,  we  anticipate,  in  the  ears  of  the  Liberal  party  in  France." 

Before  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  had  been  exchanged. 
ramors  were  in  circulation  in  this  country  respecting  the 
alleged  Franklin  map.  Whether  the  facts  concerning  it  had 
been  talked  about  by  some  of  the  commissioners  of  Maine  or 
Massachusetts,  or  by  some  of  the  Senators,  was  not  known  ;  but 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  had  not  been  removed  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  proceedings  in  the^  Senate  at  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  which  occurred  in  August.  These  rumors,  however, 
were  confirmed  by  a  desultory  discussion,  which  took  place 
in  open  session  of  the  Senate  during  the  December  following, 
when  members  entered  into  personal  explanations  of  their 
speeches  made  in  the  secret  session  of  August  upon  the  treaty. 

In  his  annual  message,  at  the  commencement  of  this  new 
session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1842,  tlie  President  con- 
gratulated that  body  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  both 
governments.  He  spoke  of  the  "  right  of  visit "  as  a  practice 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  slave-trade ;  and  he  said 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  had,  in  1841,  disclaimed  any  right  to 
detain  American  ships.  Visitation,  he  said,  necessarily  de- 
tained them,  and  was  regarded  as  "  search "  in  a  new  form, 
and  expressed  in  different  words.  The  doctrine  of  his  former 
message,  that  America  had  the  ability  to  enforce  her  own  laws 
and  protect  her  flag,  had  been  reaffirmed,  and  now  all  pretence 
was  removed  for  interference  with  our  commerce  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 

After  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  in  England, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1843,  addressed  a  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Fox,  still  British  minister  here,  and  directed  him 
to  read  it  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  received  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and,  on  the  next  day,  was  communicated  for- 
mally to  Mr.  Webster.  It  took  notice  of  that  part  of  the 
President's  message  which  related  to  the  right  of  search,  and 
denied  that  any  concession  on  this  point  had  been  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  late  negotiation.     It  said  that  the  right 
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would  continue  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  duty  of  making 
prompt  reparation  in  cases  of  loss  or  injury  occasioned  by  it ; 
and  that,  when  Parliament  should  assemble,  ministers  would 
hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  any  explanation  of  their 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  which  they  might  feel 
to  be  consistent  with  their  duty,  and  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth.  Mr.  Fox  was  informed  by  Mr.  "Webster  that 
an  answer  to  this  dispatch  would  be  made  in  due  time  through 
Mr.  Everett. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  a  commission  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  and  the  first  topic;  touched  upon  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  in  their  speech,  as  matter  of  congratulation,  was 
the  treaty  by  which  "  her  Majesty  trusts  the  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  countries  have  been  confirmed."  The  Earl  of  Powis 
moved  the  address  in  reply,  in  which  the  Lords  declared :  "  We 
participate  in  the  hope  expressed  by  your  Majesty,"  etc.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  adoption  of  the  address,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
already  expressed  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  cordial  rela- 
tions and  a  good  understanding  with  the  United  States.  But 
he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  He 
did  not  object  to  making  liberal  concessions,  but  the  abandon- 
ment of  Madawaska  was  greatly  to  be  lamented.  He  deplored 
that  much  had  been  left  imsettled.  One  door  to  hostility  was 
closed,  but  another  left  open  in  allowing  the  Oregon  dispute  to 
remain.  The  right  of  search  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Not  only  had  the  United  States  not  admitted  that  right,  but  they 
had  distinctly  declared  that  they  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  Great  Britain  had  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

Lord  Brougham  exulted  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
the  United  States.  Ho  placed  so  high  a  value  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  country,  that  he  cared  not  how  the  boundary 
was  drawn,  provided  cordial  relations  were  secured.  So  far 
from  the  treaty  being  a  capitulation,  as  it  had  been  called  out- 
side of  Parliament,  it  was  not  even  a  concession,  as  noble  lords 
within  had  insisted.  The  value  of  the  conceded  territory  he 
would  not  stoop  to  consider,  but  England  had  desired  the 
establishment  of  the  line  awarded  by  the  Dutch  king,  which 
was  not  so  good  as  the  one  she  had  now  obtained.     The  navi 
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gation  of  the  St.  John's  was  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  not 
properly  a  concession. 

Other  speakers  declared  that  the  right  of  search  had  been 
given  np,  and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  France. 

Lord  Ashbnrton  had  little  to  say  at  that  time,  but,  if  occa- 
sion presented,  he  thought  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  defence. 
No  important  concession  had  been  made.  The  right  of  search 
was  not  given  up,  for  it  had  never  been  claimed  except  when 
granted  by  treaty,  and  had  never  been  exercised  against  Ameri- 
can vessels.  The  question  of  visitation  had  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  only  question  left  unset- 
tled was  that  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  he  believed  no  evil 
would  result  from  the  postponement  of  that. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  its  address  to  the  Crown,  thanked 
her  Majesty  for  the  assurance  that  she  trusts  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  the  country  with  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty. 

In  the  debate  Mr.  C.  Wood  complained  that  the  right  of 
visit  had  not  been  allowed  by  America,  and  that  the  President 
in  his  recent  message  claimed  that  the  right  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Wood  thought  an 
explanation  was  called  for. 

Sir  E.  Peel,  in  referring  to  the  American  question,  said 
that,  in  view  of  the  diflSculty  of  the  matter,  the  settlement  was 
the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for.  The  boundary  was  better 
than  that  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland.  Extreme  preten- 
sions had  to  be  given  up  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  his  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  treaty,  but  he  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  so  if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  He  was  sorry  to 
see  that  the  Hfesident's  message  did  not  give  a  correct  account 
of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  right  of  visit,  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  a  vessel  screening  itself  under  the  American 
flag.  Ho  was  surprised  that  the  Americans  should  contest  this 
right.  Not  one  of  the  principles  contended  for  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  his  dispatch  of  December,  1841,  had  been  waived  by 
Great  Britain.  That  dispatch  had  remained  unanswered  to 
this  day,  which  was  a  virtual  admission  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  contest  those  principles.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  United  States  objected  to  the  right  of  searcli. 
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The  right  of  visit  had  not  been  relinquished,  and  no  concession 
on  the  question  had  been  made.  The  naval  force  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  equivalent  for  that  right.  This  understanding  of 
the  treaty  had  been  intimated  by  the  Government  to  the 
United  States. 

Lord  John  Eussell  spoke  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary. 
He  admitted  the  importance  of  a  settlement,  but  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  terms.  Lord  Ashburton's  first  dispatch  should 
have  been  firmly  adhered  to,  but  disadvantageous  concessions 
had  been  in  fact  made.  Mr.  Webster  was  unfair  in  insisting 
on  the  river  boundary  so  strongly  and  afterward  leaving  it. 
The  correspondence,  he  thought,  showed  that  better  terms 
might  have  been  obtained.  Lord  Ashburton,  he  considered  a 
bad  appointment.  His  feelings  were  not  earnestly  enough 
enlisted  in  the  colonial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  the 
hold  of  the  country  on  those  provinces  was  endangered. 

Lord  Stanley  defended  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton 
as  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  and  believed  tlie  terms 
of  the  treaty  very  favorable.  He  adverted  to  the  ill  success  of 
the  former  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  questions,  and 
thought  the  comparison  with  the  present  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  if  the  right  honorable  baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  wanted  an  opportunity  to  defend  the  treaty,  he 
intended  to  give  it  to  him.  Lord  Ashburton  he  regarded  as  a 
most  unfit  person  for  the  mission  upon  which  he  had  been  sent. 
The  treaty  had  been  very  properly  called  a  capitulation.  It 
gave  the  United  States  the  advantage  of  a  salient  point  of 
attack  upon  Canada. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  23d  of  February,  a  dispatch  received 
from  Mr.  Everett,  and  made  public,  was  referred  to,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  statement  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  December,  1841,  remained 
unanswered.  The  receipt  of  the  dispatch  had  been  promptly 
acknowledged,  with  the  assurance  that  the  subject  should  be 
considered,  and  a  full  reply  given  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Before  this  was  received,  Mr.  Everett  had  been  oflS- 
cially  apprised  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  Lord  Ashburton  had 
been  sent  to  America  with  power  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
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right  of  visit  among  others.  The  necessity  of  an  answer  to  the 
dispatch  was  thus  admitted  to  be  superseded. 

As  soon  as  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  matter, 
Mr.  Benton  remarked  upon  another  statement  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  speech,  viz.,  that  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been  relm- 
quished,  and  wished  to  submit  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment had  received  any  intimation  of  a  different  construction 
of  the  treaty,  on  this  point,  by  the  British  Government,  from 
that  admitted  in  this  country.  A  discussion  followed,  chiefly 
between  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Archer,  on  the  different  xmder- 
standing  of  the  treaty  in  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Archer 
attempted  to  show  that  the  President's  message  did  not  claim 
that  England  had  given  up  the  right,  but  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  which  removed  all  occasion  for  exercising  that 
right.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  the  British  claim 
imreasonable,  but  still  he  thought  the  Government  had  done 
wisely  in  taking  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  removing 
all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  right,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  its  formal  abandonment.  There  was  no  disagreement 
between  the  President  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Benton  insisted  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
them,  and  quoted  the  language  of  each,  to  show  that  one 
claimed  that  the  right  of  visit  was  abandoned,  and  the  other 
that  it  was  not  abandoned. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  the  President  claimed  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  rightly  so  claimed.  If  not,  why  be  at  the 
expense  of  exercising  the  right  ourselves  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  not  vote  a  dollar  for  carrying  out  the  treaty.  War  was 
preferable. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  Sir  Robert  Peel  insisted  only  on  the 
general  right.  So  far  as  slave-vessels  on  the  African  coast  were 
concerned,  it  was  certainly  superseded  by  the  treaty.  At  all 
events,  the  discussion  was  premature  and  out  of  place. 

Early  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  bringing  the  treaty  under  discussion,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  it,  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
for  copies  and  extracts  of  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster.  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  prime  minister, 
furnished  such  portions  as  he  thought  expedient,  and  suflicient, 
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as  he  declared,  to  make  out  any  ease  which  could  be  founded 
on  the  call  for  documents ;  but,  in  order  to  attain  his  object. 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  21st  of  March,  moved  for  copies  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Government  to  the  British  envoy, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  length,  made  an 
elaborate  attack  on  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  result  attained.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  difficulty  from 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  together  with  all  the  negotiations  and 
attempts  at  settlement  which  had  been  made  down  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton.  In  speaking  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  he  declared  that  lie  believed  the 
red-lined  map  of  which  much  had  been  heard,  lately  found  by 
Mr.  Sparks  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  was  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  that  used  by  the  commissioners,  marked 
with  a  strong  red  line  following  the  boundary  as  laid  down  by 
the  treaty ;  and  this  line,  he  said,  was  the  boundary  which  had 
always  been  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  There  was  another 
map,  similarly  marked,  in  the  State-Paper  Office  at  London. 
He  criticised  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unskilled  in  diplomacy,  and  inclined  to  be 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  first  blunder  of  the  envoy 
was  in  beginning  with  an  ultimatum  instead  of  allowing  him- 
self room  for  concession.  He  then  showed  great  weakness  in 
receding  from  his  ultimatum  and  allowing  a  division  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  right  of  Great  Britain.  TVlien  Mr.  Webster  claimed 
the  St.  John's  Kiver  for  the  boundary.  Lord  Ashburton  yielded, 
and,  when  at  another  point  Mr.  Webster  left  the  river  and  car- 
ried the  line  to  the  north  of  it,  he  yielded  again.  There  were, 
moreover,  several  tracts  of  land — such  as  that  between  the  St. 
John's  and  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
puted strip  to  the  north  of  Vermont,  including  Kouse's  Point 
and  the  Sugar  Islands — which  should  have  been  held  as  equiva- 
lents for  valuable  concessions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States, 
instead  of  which,  they  were  submissively  given  up  at  the  outset. 
The  dignity  of  the  country  was  sacrificed  at  every  step.  He 
claimed  that  nothing  had  been  gained  toward  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  Lord 
Ashburton  had  conceded  the  ground  claimed  by  Mr.  Websterj 
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and  practically  allowed  the  doctrine  that  slaves  were  not 
liberated  by  entrance  into  British  ports.  Lastly,  he  accused 
Lord  Ashbnrton  of  exulting  in  the  humiliation  of  the  country 
at  public  dinners  in  New  York  and  Boston,  by  alluding  to  the 
"  cradle  of  American  liberty  and  independence,"  and  speaking 
of  it  as  a  "  hallowed  spot." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  his  lordship  for  not  moving  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Government,  who  were  alone  responsible  for  the 
negotiations,  instead  of  attacking  Lord  Ashburton  and  the 
treaty  which  he  had  negotiated.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  entered  into 
an  earnest  defence  of  the  qualifications  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  he  had  perfbnned  his  mis- 
sion. The  protracted  dispute,  the  frequent  irritations  arising 
out  of  it,  the  long  and  futile  attempts  at  adjustment,  the  impos- 
sibility of  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  all 
made  the  establishment  of  a  conventional  line  the  only  practi- 
cable course,  and  that  course  had  been  entirely  successful.  A 
boundary  was  obtained  better  than  that  awarded  by  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  a  vexed  question,  the  constant  cause  of  danger- 
ous irritation,  was  put  efiectually  to  rest — a  question  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  all  his  diplomacy,  had  failed  to  settle  in 
ten  years,  during  which  it  was  on  his  hands.  Delay  had  be- 
come perilous.  It  was  vastly  important  to  both  countries  that 
the  boundary  question  should  be  settled,  and  he  believed  that 
both  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  were  animate  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  come  to  a  fair  understanding,  making  such 
mutual  concessions  as  were  necessary.  One  proof  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  treaty  was,  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton 
were  both  accused  in  their  respective  countries  of  making  too 
great  concessions,  and  sacrificing  the  honor  of  their  country. 
Another  proof  was,  that  the  colonies  themselves  were  satisfied. 
Mr.  Webster  had  been  blamed  for  keeping  back  a  certain  map. 
Even  if  he  had  been  bound  to  produce  any  such  map,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as 
having  the  boundary  marked  on  it,  as  understood  by  the  com- 
missioners in  1783.  The  British  Government  had  not  been 
able  to  find  this  map,  but  had  found  another  contemporary 
with  the  treaty,  published  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  George 
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III.,  iu  which  the  line  was  drawn  according  to  the  American 
claims.  There  was  still  another,  Mitchell's  map  (which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  pronounced  untrustworthy),  which  gave  the 
boundary  according  to  the  American  claim,  "  as  described  by 
Mr.  Oswald."  Sir  R.  Peel  closed  by  repeating  his  regret  that 
the  blame,  if  any,  had  not  been  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  vote  of  censure,  and  by  stating  his  objection  to 
producing  more  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Macaulay  declared  the  treaty  to  be  in  every  way  deficient. 
They  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  dignity  of  the  country 
would  be  preserved,  that  the  difficulties  should  be  efiectually 
put  at  rest,  and  that  cordial  feelings  between  the  two  countries 
should  have  been  the  result.  But,  he  said,  the  honor  of  the 
country  had  been  compromised  by  the  "liumble,  caressing, 
wheedling  tone"  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  adopted,  and 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  "  firm,  resolute,  vigilant, 
and  unyielding"  manner  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  also  easily 
abandoned  his  first  claim  and  conceded  what  Mr.  TVebster 
demanded,  while  the  latter  never  gave  way  to  his  demands. 
The  difficulties  were  not  settled,  but  matters  left  in  a  worse 
plight  than  before.  Tlie  eighth  article  was  so  ambiguous,  that 
it  was  understood  in  America  as  giving  up  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  England,  while  the  ministry  claimed  that  it 
did  not  abandon  that  right.  It  was  so  much  waste-paper. 
Squadrons  were  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the 
two  Governments  with  conflicting  orders,  thus  tending  directly 
to  hostility  or  further  irritation  instead  of  cordial  sentiments. 

Sir  H.  Douglas,  who  had  been  Governor  of  New  Brunswick 
from  1823  to  1831,  gave  a  history  of  the  encroachments  wliich 
had  been  permitted  upon  the  disputed  territory  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.  This  had  given  the  United  States 
possession,  and  led  to  such  a  state  of  things  that  nothing  but  a 
conventional  line  could  be  established,  and  that  which  the 
treaty  laid  down  was  as  good  as  could  be  obtained,  and  gave 
up  no  position  important  to  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  attacked  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
more  especially.  Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  was  what  the  Ameri- 
cans called  a  "  smart  man,"  and  Lord  Ashburton's  candor  and 
frankness  were  misplaced,  and  he  had  made  unnecessary  con- 
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cessions.  As  to  the  boundary,  it  was  unfair  for  Mr.  Webster  to 
claim  the  river  for  the  boundary  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  to  depart  from  it  as  soon  as  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so.  Rouse's  Point,  one  of  the  places  sur- 
rendered, was  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post. 

Mr.  Disraeli  contended  that  the  treaty  gave  England 
more  territory,  a  better  barrier,  and  a  more  efficient  boundary 
than  the  "  Dutchman's  Une."  In  concession,  England  had  the 
better.  Bouse's  Point  was  of  no  military  importance,  and 
much  greater  extent  of  territory  had  been  given  up  by  America 
than  by  England.  A  great  and  difficult  question  had  been  ad- 
vantageously settled.  As  to  the  famous  map,  he  had  seen  it. 
It  was  a  map  of  all  North  America,  was  but  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  the  red  line  covered  a  good  space  of  the  disputed 
territory.  Mitchell's  map  was  much  larger,  and  of  recognized 
authority,  having  belonged  to  the  collection  of  George  III. 
He  showed  that  this  was  the  map  used  by  the  commissioners 
in  1783,  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  to 
Mr.  Livingston,  not  contained  in  Mr.  Sparks's  work,  but  in  a 
book  published  by  Mr.  Temple  Franklin,  his  grandson.  In 
this  letter  Dr.  Franklin  said :  "  I  am  perfectly  clear  in  the 
remembrance  that  the  map  we  used  in  tracing  the  boundary 
was  brought  to  the  treaty  by  the  commissioners  from  England, 
and  that  it  was  the  same  that  was  published  by  Mitchell 
twenty  years  ago."  In  another  place  the  assertion  is  repeated 
that  it  was  Mitchell's  map.  In  Dr.  Franklin's  manuscript 
notes  to  the  nine  articles  of  the  treaty,  in  remarking  on  the 
fourth  article,  he  says,  "  The  map  used  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiation  was  Mitchell's."  So,  if  maps  were  to  be  received 
as  evidence,  the  United  States  would  have  the  best  of  it. 

An  end  was  put  to  further  debate  by  a  call  of  the  House, 
which  showed  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (March  23d)  Mr.  Hume  inquired  if  the  debate,  which 
had  been  so  disgracefully  checked,  was  to  be  resumed.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  his  point  had  been  gained,  and  he  was  willing 
the  discussion  should  be  dropped.  Mr.  Hume  then  gave  notice 
of  a  resolution  declaring  the  treaty,  in  view  of  previous  unsuc- 
cessful negotiations,  and  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
"  alike  honorable  and  advantageous  to  each  of  the  high  con- 
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tracting  parties,  and  that  Lord  Ashburton,  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  that  treaty,  deserves  for  that  service 
the  thanks  of  this  House." 

Before  time  could  be  allowed  for  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  a 
similar  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  was  debated  on  the  17th  of  April. 

Lord  Brougham  contended  that  every  object  of  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  secured  by  the  treaty,  no  interest  was  sacrificed, 
and  nothing  given  up  which  it  was  important  to  retain.  In 
the  case  of  the  Caroline,  a  dignified  and  becoming  explanation 
had  been  given  and  received,  and  the  matter  settled  in  a  man- 
ner honorable  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  case  of  the 
Creole  was  of  great  difficulty,  but  had  been  settled  on  a  fair 
basis.  The  right  of  search,  he  declared,  was  not  involved  at 
all.  No  material  misunderstanding  could  possibly  arise.  There 
was  no  absolute  right  of  search,  but  it  depended  on  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  those  the  United  States  had  never  entered  into. 
The  right  of  visit  had  been  allowed  under  proper  qualifications. 
The  matter  was  clearly  and  fairly  settled.  In  the  fixing  of  the 
boundary,  there  had  been  no  sacrifice  of  honor.  All  the  evi- 
dence was  stronger  in  favor  of  the  line  claimed  by  America 
than  for  that  of  England,  but  America  had  made  the  largest 
concessions.  And,  after  all,  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
question  was  of  more  importance  than  any  concession  would 
be.  The  Dutch  line  was  better  than  the  English  had  a  right 
to  expect,  but  the  one  obtained  was  better  yet.  Much  had 
been  said  of  a  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to 
Count  de  Vergennes,  "in  which,"  the  doctor  says,  "I  have 
traced  what  I  take  to  be  the  line  in  Mr.  Oswald's  treaty." 
There  had  been  an  unsuccessful  search  for  this  map,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  one  recently  found  by  the  Americans 
was  the  same.  In  fact,  it  could  not  bo  made  to  tally  with  the 
description  in  the  treaty,  and  was  worthless  as  evidence.  Mr. 
"Webster  was  under  no  obligation  to  produce  this  map  as  evi- 
dence against  himself.  There  were  two  maps  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  authorities — one  of  them  by  Mr.  Faden,  George 
III.'s  geographer — which  laid  down  the  boundary  as  claimed 
by  the  Americans.  Why  did  not  Lord  Ashburton  take  these 
out  to  damage  his  own  claims  ?     They  were  much  more  likely 
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to  be  authoritative.  Finally,  Lord  Ashburton  had  accomplished 
in  a  few  months  what  his  assailants,  when  in  oflSce,  had  labored 
in  vain  for  years  to  bring  about. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  urgently  supported  the  motion, 
and  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  Lord  Ashburton's  course. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  the  motion  as  unusual 
and  tmcalled  for.  The  negotiations  regarding  the  case  of  the 
Caroline  were  satisfactory,  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Creole  diflSculty.  The  boundary  question 
had  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Madaw^aska 
was  in  the  possession  of  British  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  abandoned  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Valuable 
concessions  had  been  made,  in  allowing  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  John's,  and  giving  up  certain  tracts  of  land  and  positions 
important  to  the  defence  of  Canada,  while  no  equivalents  were 
obtained.  The  question  of  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been 
advanced.  The  labors  of  Lord  Ashburton  deserved  no  such 
compliment  as  was  proposed,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  defended  the  unusual  character  of  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  of  the  unusual  merit  of  the  case.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  brought  about  an 
amicable  settlement.  Matters  had  reached  a  point  where  delay 
was  dangerous,  and  the  noble  lord  had  removed  the  causes  of 
irritation  and  collision,  and  bestowed  a  great  benefit  upon  both 
countries.  In  the  matter  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  right  of 
search,  the  English  had  no  absolute  claim,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  on  these  points  were  a  great  gain. 

Lord  Campbell  was  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  There  was  no  imputation  to  be  cast  upon  Mr.  Webster, 
but  he  had  been  an  overmatch  for  Lord  Ashburton.  His  dis- 
patches showed  "  infinitely  more  astuteness,  and  judgment,  and 
skill,  than  the  noble  lord's."  The  evidence  was  fuller,  and  the 
subject  better  understood,  than  at  the  time  of  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  went  to  prove  that  the  English 
had  a  right  to  the  whole  of  the  disputed  tferritorj'.  He  believed 
Franklin's  map  to  be  the  one  by  which  the  treaty  was  made, 
and  conclusive  as  evidence.  The  Creole  question  was  left  un- 
settled and  in  a  difficult  position.     Lord  Ashburton  had  been 
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all  acquiescence,  and  did  not  spiritedly  resist  (as  he  ought)  Mr. 
Webster's  claim  that  slaves  did  not  become  free  in  British 
ports,  but  left  the  subject  for  future  settlement,  and  a  source 
of  future  trouble.  The  right  of  search  was  absolute  and  indis- 
pensable, and  had  also  been  left  unsettled  to  breed  difficulty 
and  hostility.  The  eighth  article  was  a  backward  step  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

Lord  Colchester  thought  the  treaty  a  success,  and  the  eighth 
article  an  advance  on  the  slave-trade  question. 

Lord  Denman  made  some  objection  to  the  language  and 
expression  of  Lord  Ashburfon's  dispatches,  as  too  humble  and 
submissive. 

Lord  Brougham's  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  complimented  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  came  under  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  2d  of  May. 

Mr.  Hume  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
and  regretted  the  attacks  whicli  had  been  made  upon  him. 
He  had  originally  thought  it  a  bad  appointment,  but  had  been 
convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  course  of  the  negotiator.  The 
Treaty  of  1783  had  been  made  with  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  line  accord- 
ing to  its  terms.  A  conventional  line  only  was  feasible,  and 
this  had  been  obtained  without  any  important  concession,  and 
the  cause  of  past  disputes  and  future  danger  removed  by  nego- 
tiations satisfactory  to  reasonable  men  in  both  countries.  The 
other  questions  involved  had  been  settled  justly  and  faii*ly. 
Mr.  Hume  closed  by  citing  precedents  for  his  motion. 

Dr.  Bowring,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  had 
read  the  whole  correspondence,  and  found  that  it  "  was  con- 
ducted in  a  courteous,  pacific,  and  dignified  spirit."  Injustice 
had  been  done  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  therefore  this  motion 
was  called  for. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  made  a  few  remarks,  censuring  the 
treaty,  and  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  seconded  by 
Captain  Berkeley. 

Sir  H.  Douglas  thought  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  Lord 
Ashburton  had  conducted  the  negotiation  was  his  chief  merit 
in  the  matter,  and  had  brought  about  the  successful  and  satis- 
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factory  result  which  they  proposed  to  thank  him  for.  He 
Bhowed,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  advantage  of 
the  boundary  obtained  over  the  Dutch  line. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  characterized  the  motion  as  a  "  monstrous 
proposition,"  for  which  there  was  no  precedent.  He  did  not 
believe  in  thanking  the  envoy  for  giving  up  territory  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  and  abandoning  the  right  of  search,  and 
leaving  unsettled  a  large  part  of  the  diflSculties  which  he  was 
sent  to  arrange.  He  had  taken  a  low  and  feeble  tone,  and 
been  too  ready  to  express  his  cordial  and  friendly  feelings,  and 
had  not  shown  the  heart  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  if  the  motion  was  unprecedented,  the 
attacks  made  upon  Lord  Ashburton  called  for  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  his  deserts.  The  speaker  was  especially  severe  upon 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  question  of  geo- 
graphical advantage  was  trifling  compared  with  that  of  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries, 
and  quieting  the  dissensions  and  hostility  already  awakened 
and  averting  those  which  were  impending  when  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  sent  out.  Lord  Palmerston's  administration  had 
worked  upon  the  diflSculty  for  twelve  years  without  improving 
its  condition,  and  now  it  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  put 
at  rest.  A  decided  advance  had  also  been  made  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  England  had  no  right  of  search, 
and  only  that  of  visit,  to  ascertain  the  real  nationality  of  sus- 
pected vessels  carrying  the  American  flag.  Both  countries 
were  now  agreed,  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  gained  what  Lord 
Palmerston  had  sought  in  vain  for  twelve  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  Caroline,  concession  and  explanation  had  been  mutual, 
and  were  creditable  to  both  parties.  One  of  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  the  treaty  was  attested  by  the  cordial  feeling  toward 
Lord  Ashburton  in  America. 

Lord  John  Eussell  said  the  right  of  search  had  not  been 
settled.  The  treaty  on  that  point  was  differently  understood 
in  the  two  countries.  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  too  himible 
and  ready  to  yield,  and  Mr.  TVebster  had  been  unfair  in  claim- 
ing the  river  St.  John's  for  the  boundary,  and  afterward  leav- 
ing it,  etc. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  the  popular  feeling  was  satisfied, 
50 
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and  animadverted  on  the  opposition  of  such  men  as  Palmerston, 
Eussell,  and  Maeaulay,  to  doing  justice  to  Lord  Ashburton.  He 
gave  precedents  for  motions  like  the  present,  brought  forward 
by  persons  not  in  the  ministry,  and  complained  of  the  "  miser- 
able cavilling  "  at  the  language  and  tone  of  Lord  Ashburton. 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate,  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
preceding  speakers.  There  was  no  apology  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroline,  and  should  be  none.  The  provision  for  cooperating 
against  the  slave-trade  was  inadequate,  and  no  equivalent  for 
the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  present  motion 
was  a  bad  precedent.  No  new  possession  had  been  gained,  no 
extension  of  interests,  no  new  means  of  defence.  It  was  simply 
a  bad  bargain,  which  was  better  than  none.  The  vote  asked 
for  would  be  no  honor  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  would  lower 
Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  On  a  division,  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

After  some  of  these  debates  had  reached  this  country,  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  28th  of  March,  addressed  his  public  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Everett,  in  answer  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  the 
18th  of  January,  for  the  double  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  misunderstanding,  and  of  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  the 
right  of  search,  as  a  right  capable  of  being  exercised  in  time 
of  peace.  In  this  answer,  he  fully  admitted  tliat  the  claim  of 
a  right  of  search  was  not  discussed  during  the  late  negotiation, 
that  no  concession  on  this  point  was  required  by  the  United 
States  or  made  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  were  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  rendering  unnecessary 
both  the  assertion  and  denial  of  the  claim  by  requiring  each 
Government  to  execute  its  own  laws  bv  ^^sitation  of  vessels 
sailing  under  its  flag.  The  treaty,  he  said,  was  clear  and 
intelligible,  needing  no  interpretation  and  no  comment.  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  this  point,  Mr.  Webster  proceeded  to  make 
known  the  views  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  alleged  right  of  search  or  visit.  He 
maintained  that  there  is  no  established  distinction  between 
search  and  visitation,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no 
right  to  visit  a  vessel  at  sea  except  in  the  execution  of  revenue 
laws  or  other  municipal  regulations,  usually  done  within  three 
leagues  of  the  coast,  and  that  whenever  done  it  is  a  right  of 
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search.  He  denied  also  that  the  claim  of  visiting  vessels,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  national  character  in  time  of  peace,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  right ;  for,  if  it  be  a  right,  no  claim  can  be 
made  for  reparation  of  injury  arising  from  its  fair  exercise, 
which  reparation  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  his  Government 
would  be  ready  to  make.  He  then  declared  that  the  right  of 
every  vessel  to  pursue  its  course  on  the  ocean,  unmolested,  in 
time  of  peace,  involves  the  right  to  repel  force  by  force,  and 
that,  if  persisted  in,  the  claim  of  visitation  must  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.     His  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  view  of 
this  whole  subject,  which  is  the  most  naturally  taken,  is  also  the  most  legal, 
and  most  in  analogy  with  other  cases.  British  cruisers  have  a  right  to  de- 
tain British  merchantmen  for  certain  purposes ;  and  they  have  a  right, 
acquired  by  treaty,  to  detain  merchant-vessels  of  several  other  nations  for 
the  same  purposes.  But  they  have  no  right  at  all  to  detain  an  American 
merchant-vessel.  This  Lord  Aberdeen  admits  in  the  fuUest  manner.  Any 
detention  of  an  American  vessel  by  a  British  cruiser  is  therefore  a  wrong 
— a  trespass — although  it  may  be  done  under  the  belief  that  she  was  a 
British  vessel,  or  that  she  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  conceded  the 
right  of  such  detention  to  the  British  cruisers,  and  the  trespass,  therefore, 
an  involuntary  trespass.  If  a  ship-of-war,  in  thick  weather,  or  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  fire  upon  and  sink  a  neutral  vessel,  under  the  belief  that 
she  is  an  enemy's  vessel,  this  is  a  trespass — a  mere  wrong ;  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  act  done  under  any  right,  accompanied  by  responsibility  for 
damages.  So  if  a  civ^l  officer  on  land  have  process  against  one  individual, 
and  through  mistake  arrest  another,  this  arrest  is  wholly  tortious ;  no  one 
would  think  of  saying  that  it  was  done  imder  any  lawful  exercise  of 
authority,  subject  only  to  responsibility ;  or  that  it  was  any  thing  but  a 
mere  trespass,  though  an  unintentional  trespass.  The  municipal  law  does 
not  undertake  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the  government  of  such 
cases ;  and  as  little,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
does  the  public  law  of  the  world  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the 
government  of  cases  of  involuntary  trespasses,  detentions,  and  injuries  at 
sea ;  except  that,  in  both  classes  of  cases,  law  and  reason  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  injuries  committed  through  mistake  and  injuries  committed 
by  design ;  the  former  being  entitled  to  fair  and  just  compensation,  the 
latter  demanding  exemplary  damages,  and  sometimes  personal  punish- 
ment The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  known 
its  opinions,  which  it  now  repeats,  that  the  practice  of  detaining  American 
vessels,  though  subject  to  just  compensation  if  such  detention  afterward 
turn  out  to  have  been  without  good  cause,  however  guarded  by  instruc- 
tions, or  however  cautiously  exercised,  necessarily  leads  to  serious  incon- 


•  * 
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venience  and  injury.  The  amount  of  loss  cannot  be  always  ascertained. 
Compensation,  if  it  be  adequate  in  the  amount,  may  still  necessarily  be 
long  delayed ;  afcd  the  pendency  of  such  claims  always  proves  trouble- 
some to  the  Governments  of  both  countries.  These  detentions,  too,  fre- 
quently irritate  individuals,  cause  warm  blood,  and  produce  nothing  but 
ill  effects  on  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  countries.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  to  avoid  all  occasions  for  their 
recurrence. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  it  has  not 
conceded  a  mutual  right  of  visit  or  search,  as  has  been  done  by  the  parties 
to  the  quintuple  treaty  of  December,  1841,  does  not  admit  that,  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  nations,  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  right  of  visit 
distinguished  by  well-known  rules  and  definitions  fix)m  the  right  of 
search. 

"  It  does  not  admit  that  visit  of  American  merchant- vessels  by  British 
cruisers  is  founded  on  any  right,  notwithstanding  the  cruiser  may  suppose 
such  vessel  to  be  British,  Brazilian,  or  Portuguese.  We  cannot  but 
see  that  the  detention  and  examination  of  American  vessels  by  British 
cruisers  has  already  led  to  consequences,  and  fear  that,  if  continued,  it 
would  still  lead  to  further  consequences,  highly  injurious  to  the  lawful 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fully  admits 
that  its  flag  can  give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  any  other  than  to 
regularly  documented  American  vessels.  It  was  upon  this  view  of  the 
whole  case,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments, 
that  it  cheerfully  assumed  the  duties  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  hope  that,  thereby,  causes  of  diflBculty  and  difference  might  be 
altogether  removed,  and  that  the  two  powers  might  be  enabled  to  act 
concurrently,  cordially,  and  effectually  for  the  suppression  of  a  traflic 
which  both  regard  as  a  reproach  upon  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  humanity  and  every  Christian  sentiment. 

*'  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  interest,  nor  is  it  under 
the  influence  of  any  opinions  which  should  lead  it  to  desire  any  deroga- 
tion of  the  just  authority  and  rights  of  maritime  power.  But,  in  the  con- 
victions which  it  entertains,  and  in  the  measures  which  it  has  adopted,  it 
has  been  governed  solely  by  a  sincere  desire  to  support  those  principles 
and  those  practices  which  it  believes  to  be  conformable  to  public  law,  and 
favorable  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations. 

"  Both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity, 
have  made  express  provisions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  eighth  article  of 
the  treaty.  An  American  squadron  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Instructions  for  its  commander  are  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  copies  will  be  furnished  to  the  British  Government ;  and  the 
President  confidently  believes  that  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments in  the  mode  agreed  on  will  be  more  effectual  than  any  efforts  yet 
made  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
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"  You  will  read  this  dispatch  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and,  if  he  desire  it, 

giye  him  a  copy.  I  am,  sir,  etc.,  etc., . 

"  D.  "Webstek.* 
"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

When  this  dispatch  was  communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
he  frankly  made  the  very  important  admissions  described  in 
the  following  private  letter : 

[FBOM  MB.   EVEBETT  TO  MB.  WEBSTEB.] 

"  LoxDON,  $nth  Apra,  1848. 

'*  Mt  deab  Sib  :  On  the  22d  instant,  as  I  have  informed  you  in  my 
public  dispatch,  I  called  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  read  to  him  your  letter 
to  me  of  the  28th  March,  on  the  subject  of  visitation  and  *  search.  He 
sud  it  was  an  excellent  document ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
wish  to  alter  a  word ;  that  he  concurred  with  you  in  the  proposition  that 
there  is  no  such  distinction  as  that  between  a  right  of  search  and  a  right 
of  visit ;  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  point ;  that 
perhaps  he  himself  has  not  expressed  himself  as  distinctly  as  he  might 
on  that  head  in  his  letter  to  me  of  December  20,  1841 ;  that  that  letter 
was  written  eurrenU  ecUamo,  and  he  only  wondered  that  it  had  stood  criti- 
cism so  well ;  perhaps  he  might  say  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  his  ideas  had  become  more  definite  than 
they  then  were." 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  occasion  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  be  concerned  about  the  alleged  right  of  search  in  its 
connection  with  the  slave-trade,  after  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton had  been  executed.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  a  fraudulent  use  of  its  flag  in  that  trade 
was  fully  explained  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  which 
followed  Mr.  Webster's  public  dispatch  on  this  subject ;  and 
by  which  Mr.  Everett  was  directed  to  make  known  to  the 
British  ministry  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted  by  our 
Department  of  State  in  regard  to  cases  brought  before  it  for 
?t8  interference. 

[to  MR.  EVERETT.] 

(Privat€.) 

"^prtf27,1843. 

"My  dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Intelligeneer  of  March  25th, 
and  a  copy  also  of  that  paper  of  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 

'  The  whole  of  this  dispatch  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Webster's  Works,  vi.,  331,  rt  Bcq, 
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your  attention  to  an  editorial  article  in  each,  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

X,  in  yesterday's  paper,  is  H E ,    Disappointment,  or  some  other 

cause,  has  led  him  to  rank  himself  with  the  disaffected.  Whatever  I  do  he 
is  sure  to  find  fault  with ;  and,  though  we  used  to  think  him  a  person  of 
some  talent,  he  is  always  wrong,  growing  yain  and  conceited  in  his  old 
age,  without  growing  wiser. 

*^  I  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  procure  a  solenm  declaration  to  be 
made  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  this 
Government  could  not  and  would  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  American  ves- 
sels found  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  I  deem  this  to  be  of  the  very  first 
importance.  It  will  check  designs  of  slave-dealing  in  their  bud.  I 
already  sec  consequences  of  magnitude  resulting  from  it.  It  is  now 
understood  that,  in  every  application  for  interference  made  at  this  depart- 
ment for  alleged  detention  by  British  cruisers,  the  case  wiU  be  strictly 
inquired  into,  and  closely  sifted ;  and,  if  just  suspicions  be  awakened,  not 
only  will  no  interference  be  made,  but  the  case  itself  will  be  referred  to 
the  prosecuting  oflScers  of  the  Government,  I  wish  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  assured  of  this. 

*'I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  two  Governments  may  escape  all 
future  collision  or  disputes  about  the  right  of  search ;  and  this  is  a  most 
desirable  object  with  me.  I  am  well  aware  that,  misled  by  circumstances, 
American  vessels  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  English  or  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  But,  in  general,  serious  consequences  in  such  cases  may  be 
avoided,  if  parties  conduct  with  moderation  and  prudence,  I  trust  that 
my  last  public  dispatch  to  you,  the  instructions  given  to  our  American 
squadron,  the  President's  message  to  tlie  Senate,  already  referred  to,  and 
such  use  as  you  may  properly  make  of  this  private  letter,  will  satisfy  the 
British  Government  of  the  sincere  desire  felt  by  us  to  accomplish  the 
object,  common  to  both  Governments,  without  prejudice  or  danger  to  the 
just  rights  of  either.  Nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,  in  leaving  this 
department,  than  the  humble  trust  that  the  questions  which  have  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  which  have  been  subjects  of  discussion 
since  I  came  into  oflSce,  will  be  found  to  have  been  settled  in  a  manner 
honorable  to  both,  likely  to  promote  harmony  and  good-will  between 
them,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"  Yours  always  cordially, 

"  D.  W." 

It  has  already  been  seen  in  what  manner  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
and  Lord  Ashburton  himself  treated  the  discovery  of  the  Paris 
map,  and  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  other  maps  upon  the  dis- 
puted boundary.  Tlie  use  that  was  made  of  the  Paris  map  by 
the  opposition  rendered  it  necessary  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
bring  forward,  in  the  debate  of  April,  another  map  which  be- 
came known  to  him  after  the  treaty  had  settled  the  boundary. 
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This  was  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  which  had  been  used  at 
Paris  by  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  who  nego- 
tiated the  Provisional  Treaty  of  1782,  and  who  afterward  sent 
the  map  home  to  his  Government.'  With  the  library  of  George 
III.  it  found  its  way  to  the  British  Museum.  It  had  on  it 
the  words  "  Boundary,  as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald,"  in  four 
places. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  these 
words  were  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king.  The  map  clearly 
confirmed  the  American  claim.  Under  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration it  was  discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
placed,  with  other  documents,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh,  who,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  became  foreign  secretary, 
was  directed  to  hand  over  all  papers  relating  to  the  boundary, 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  on  his  departure  for  this  country.  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh  kept  back  this  Oswald  map,  and  neither 
Lord  Aberdeen  nor  Lord  Ashburton  knew  of  its  existence, 
until  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed  and  ratified. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  was 
found  in  New  York  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners  of  1782-'83,  with  a  boundary  cor- 
responding to  that  marked  on  the  Oswald  map.  Some  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  this  map  took  place  in  the  New- York 
Historical  Society,  before  the  intelligence  respecting  the  dis- 
covery in  London  of  Mr.  Oswald's  map  reached  this  country, 
The  following  private  letters  show  how  Lord  Ashburton  and 
Mr.  Webster  respectively  regarded  this  "  battle  of  the  maps  " :  * 


[TO  MB.  WEBSTER.] 

"  LosDOX,  Apra  28, 1848.« 

"  My  deab  Mr.  Websteb  :  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Everett's  bag 
to  thank  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  and  for  the  information  it  con- 
tained. 

^^  On  this  side  of  the  water  the  several  debatable  subjects  connected 
with  our  treaty  are  settling  down  very  satisfactorily  in  the  public  mind. 

'  In  the  I^orth  American  Review  for  '  In  the  2d  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's 

1848,  vol.  56,  there  is  a  very  learned  published  correspondence,   p.   190,   the 

article  by  Mr.  Sparks  on  the  Treaty  of  date  of  this  letter  is  erroneously  printed 

Washington,  which  contains  a  detailed  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  1844.     The 

account  of  all  the  maps  bearing  on  this  context  shows  that  it  was  written  as  I 

controvcrsv.  have  dated  it. 


J 
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"^  1        The  battle  of  the  maps,  the  question  whether  concessions  were  made  on 
either  side,  and  by  whom,  with  respect  to  search  or  visit,  and  the  admirable 

reproofs  administered  by  you  to  the  officious  interference  of  Mr. ; 

the  discussion  of  all  these  questions,  now  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  leaves 
the  universal  impression  that  the  treaty  was  a  good  and  wise  measure,  and 
good  and  wise,  because  it  was  fair ;  so  much  so,  that  the  critics  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine  which  of  us  had  the  advantage  in  the  scramble  for  the 
swamps  on  the  St.  John^s,  a  dilemma  in  which  it  was  your  wish,  as  I  am 
sure  it  was  mine,  to  leave  them.  The  map  question  now  fortunately  only 
interests  historians,  such  as  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Bancroft.  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  disturb  its  sleep,  or  that  either  party  should  find,  or 
think  they  had  found,  any  thing  conclusive,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
conviction  that  there  existed  that  real  shade  of  doubt  or  perplexity  which 
could  alone  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  compromise.  If  we  are  ever  fated 
to  meet  again,  which  I  indulge  the  hope  may  yet  be  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  you  unravel  this,  to  me,  inextricable 
puzzle ;  at  present  I  will  only  say,  what  I  know  you  will  believe,  that  the 
discoveries  here  are  quite  recent,  and  were  wholly  unknown  to  me  when  I 
was  at  Washington.  Not  but  that  I  agree  entirely  with  you,  that  it  would 
have  been  no  duty  of  mine  to  damage  the  cause  of  my  client,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perhaps  went  further  in  protestations  of  ignorance  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  done.  Palmerston  has,  in  Parliament,  been  the 
only  real  adversary  of  tlie  treaty,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  not  a  disin- 
terested one.  His  move  will  probably  bring  upon  me  the  unusual  honor 
of  the  complimentary  acknowledgment  of  my  services.  That  in  the  Lords 
is  already  passed  with  only  three  dissentient  voices.  In  the  Commons 
the  motion  is  expected  to  come  on  next  week.  The  ministers  have  taken 
no  part  in  this  volunteer  proceeding.  I  send  you  herewith  Brougham^s 
speech,  which  is,  I  am  told,  good ;  but  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  add, 
that  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  The  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  makes 
some  stir  with  our  antislavery  people.  I  have  seen  some  of  their  deputa- 
tions, and  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  them ;  but  we  shall  hear  of  them,  though 
with  no  bad  consequences,  when  the  bill  passes  for  giving  effect  to  this 
article.  Tlie  apprehension  is,  that  some  cases  of  robbery  will  be  got  up  to 
claim  fugitive  slaves.  This  will  certainly  require  caution  with  the  magis- 
trates in  Canada,  but  I  am  not  fearful  of  the  result ;  but,  should  the  abuse 
prove  excessive,  the  remedy  is  in  the  power  to  correct  the  article.  We 
have  now  in  our  new  governor-general  a  very  judicious,  discreet,  and  liberal 
man,  upon  whose  practical  good  sense  full  reliance  may  be  placed. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  information  of  what  passes  in  the  Old  World  that 
you  will  not  have  better  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  who  understands 
us  thoroughly,  and  who  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  marvellous  favorite 
with  us.  I  am  frequently  asked  whether  America  furnishes  many  such 
men.  We  were  in  some  anxiety  that  he  might  leave  us  for  the  Celestial 
Empire,  but  I  find,  as  I  anticipated,  that  he  will  remain  with  the  Terres- 
trials.   He  would  be  much  too  fine  an  instrument  for  such  a  purpose ;  it 
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^ould  be  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor.  Ton  must  have  no  want  of  coane 
instniments  for  such  a  purpose.  To  look  after  ship-captains  and  super- 
cargoes, with  yerj  limited  powers,  is  no  enyiable  work,  and  there  seems  no 
alteraatiYe  between  that  and  sending  a  parade  embassy  to  Pekin.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  any  attempt  on  our  part  at  exclusion  or  monopoly. 
The  keeping  open  the  opening  we  have  made  is  best  effected  by  encourag- 
ing the  admission  of  all  the  world ;  besides,  at  present,  the  system  of 
monopoly  is  quite  out  of  fashion.  On  this  subject  we  are  shortly  to  haye 
a  heavy  parliamentary  battle  for  the  admission  of  your  com  through 
Canada.  The  result  is  doubtful,  for  the  country  gentlemen  are  just  now 
very  sore  and  sulky.  In  other  respects  I  never  knew  this  country  more 
politically  easy  and  quiet,  though  with  much  manufacturing  distress, 
which  is,  however,  mending.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  England 
and  France  are  both  in  safe  and  prudent  hands,  with  Peel  and  Guizot, 
and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  conservatively  maintained.  I  do 
not  much  fear  any  mischief  from  your  side  under  such  circumstances ;  but 
the  scheme  would  be  perfect  if  we  could  make  a  triumvirate  with  your 
name  on  the  Potomac,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  some  way  or  other  the 
Great  Republic  will  remain  under  your  guidance. 

"With  great  regard,  yours  always, 

"  ASHBUBTON. 

"  P.  S. — ^Recollecting  the  alarm  expressed  when  I  was  with  you,  about 
our  supposed  intention  of  making  a  lodgment  in  California,  which  was,  I 
believe,  never  dreamt  of  by  anybody  here,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  the  new  French  Polynesian  empire.  People  now  seem  to 
attach  little  importance  to  it,  and  to  entertain  no  apprehensions  about  it. 
The  Parisians,  disappointed  that  we  were  not  vexed  or  angry,  are  already 
tired  with  their  new  toy.  To  say  the  truth,  after  our  doings  in  New 
Zealand,  we  could  hardly  make  objections.  That  establishment  was 
forced  upon  Government  by  actual  volunteer  colonization,  which  they 
very  reluctantly  supported.  The  general  principle  of  extensive  emigration 
is  a  &vorite  remedy  of  the  present  day  for  redundant  population.  I  send 
you  a  clever  speech  of  Charles  Buller  on  this  subject,  which,  if  you  have 
leisure,  will  interest  you." 

[MB.  WEBSTER  TO  MB.  EVERETT.] 

*"  WuHiirGTOK,  April  26, 1848. 

"  My  dear  Sm :  Two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  P.  A.  Jay,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  sons,  as  you  know,  of  John  Jay,  died.  About  the  end  of 
last  month  it  was  made  known  that  among  his  papers  was  found  a  copy 
of  Mitcheirs  map,  with  evident  marks  upon  it  of  having  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  of  having  been  used  in  Paris  in  1782.  The  map  was  carried  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  who  still  keeps  up  great  interest  for  whatever  relates  to  the 
boundary  question,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  thought  it  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  an  occasion  to  read  a  lecture 
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to  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  president,  on  the 
boundary  subject,  in  which  he  should  explain  the  bearing  of  whatever 
evidence  this  new-found  map  might  furnish.  I  happened  to  be  in  New 
York  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  and  visited  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  saw  the 
map. 

^^  His  lecture  was  then  fixed  for  Saturday,  the  15th,  and  I  promised  to 
attend.  I  did  attend,  heard  the  lecture,  and  made  a  short  speech  mysel£ 
Some  account  of  these  things  you  will  see  in  the  papers.  >Ir.  Qallatin^s 
lecture,  which  is  interesting,  will  be  printed  by  the  society,  and  my  little 
speech,  corrected  from  the  newspapers,  appended.  I  have  some  hopes  that 
the  publication  will  be  completed,  so  that  some  copies  may  go  to  you  by 
this  conveyance.  If  that  should  happen,  please  give  one  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  etc. 

"  I  had  hardly  reached  my  post  here,  from  New  York,  before  I  learned 
by  your  letters,  as  well  as  by  the  published  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Mr.  Oswald's  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  was  at  last  found.  I  have 
read  your  account  of  that  matter  with  interest,  and  have  also  perused  all 
the  debates,  down  to  what  I  think  Lord  Ashburton  might  fairly  enough 
call  Lord  Palmerston's  *  capitulation.' 

"  You  will  sec  that  Mr.  Jay's  map  and  Mr.  Oswald's  map  are  alike. 
What  one  proves  the  other  proves.  Neither  of  them  is  absolutely  conclu- 
sive, because  neither  proves  the  line  found  upon  it  to  have  been  drawn  in 
any  part  after  the  treaty  was  agreed  to,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  boundary  as  agreed  to.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  called  Mr.  Oswald's  line,  never  was  agreed  to.  I 
concur,  therefore,  entirely  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  no  map,  nor  all  the  maps,  settle  the  question,  because  they  bear  no 
marked  lines  which  may  not  have  been  lines  of  proposal  merely.  In  other 
words,  none  of  them  shows  a  line,  clearly  purporting  to  be  a  line,  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  on  the  map  a  boundary  which  had  been 
agreed  on. 

"Both  these  last-discovered  maps  are  evidence,  and  important  evi- 
dence; but,  in  my  judgment,  more  weight  attaches  to  the  map  published 
by  Behn,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  publication,  than  to  either  or  both 
of  these.  And  now,  I  hope,  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  investigation 
of  boundary-lines  by  maps,  for  I  hardly  expect  any  other  discoveries  Will 
be  made.  The  universal  sentiment  here  is,  and  certainly  I  concur  in  it 
with  very  great  cordiality,  approaching  personal  gratitude,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  treated  the  matter  of  the  Paris  map  in  a  very  handsome  way.  It 
required  of  him  a  degree  of  manliness  and  independence,  becoming  his 
character,  and  honorable  to  his  feelings,  to  rebuke  such  reproachful 
charges  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  that  man  of  two 
countries,  had  caused  the  leading  presses  of  London  to  be  filled.  It  was 
always  surprising  to  me  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  employed 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh.  It  did  not  know  him  as  well  as  you  and  I  know 
him.    He  is  shallow  and  conceited,  with  quite  a  lurch  toward  mischief." 
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In  the  speech  before  the  Historical  Society  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  foregoing  letter,  he  thus  described  his  own 
intentions  in  r^ard  to  the  Paris  map,  and  the  attitude  in  which 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  treaty  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country. 

"With  respect,  sir,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and 
the  tone  of  snndry  articles  in  the  London  press,  concerning  the  Paris  map, 
I  hope  nobody  supposes,  so  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  that  these  things  are  exciting  any  sensation  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  does  not  alarm  us  for  our  reputation.  Assuming 
that  there  must  either  be  a  second  arbitration  or  a  settlement  by  compro- 
mise, finding  that  no  arbitration  which  did  not  end  in  a  compromise  would 
be  successful  in  settling  the  dispute,  the  Government  thought  it  its  duty 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  two  States  immediately  concerned  to  the 
sulgect,  to  ask  them  to  take  part  in  negotiations  about  to  be  entered 
into,  with  an  assurance  that  no  line  of  boundary  should  be  agreed  to  with- 
out their  consent,  and  without  their  consent,  also,  to  all  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  boundary.  To  this  the  two 
States  agreed,  with  the  limitation  upon  the  consent  of  their  agents,  that, 
with  regard  to  both  States,  it  should  be  unanimous.  In  this  state  of 
things,  undoubtedly,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  lay  before  these  States  thus  admitted  into  the  negotiations  all 
the  information  in  its  power.  Every  office  in  Washington  was  ransacked, 
every  book  of  authority  consulted,  the  whole  history  of  all  the  negotia- 
tions, from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  downward,  was  produced,  and,  among  the 
rest,  this  discovery  in  Paris  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  If  these  afforded 
any  evidences  to  their  minds  to  produce  a  conviction  that  it  might  be  used 
to  obscure  their  rights,  to  lead  an  arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust 
opmpromise,  that  was  all  for  their  consideration.  The  map  was  submitted 
as  evidence,  together  with  all  the  other  proofs  and  documents  in  the  case, 
without  the  slightest  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty, 
on  my  part,  to  go  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  tell  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit 
of  doubtful  evidence  in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might,  perhaps,  make  some- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from  which  he  could  set  up  higher 
claims  for  himself,  or  throw  further  uncertainty  over  the  whole  matter. 

"  I  will  detain  you,  sir,  by  no  remarks  on  any  other  part  of  the  subject. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
in  regard  to  which  my  own  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  if  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  shall  be,  in  the  first  place, 
that  nothing  disreputable  to  the  Union,  nothing  prejudicial  to  its  interests 
in  regard  to  the  line  of  boundary,  has  been  done  in  the  treaty ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  and  above  all  things,  that  a  fair,  honorable,  manly  disposition, 
has  been  manifested  by  the  Government  in  settling  the  question,  and  put- 
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ting  an  end  to  a  controycrsy  which  has  disturbed  the  relations  of  the 
country  for  fifty  years,  not  always  without  some  danger  of  breaking  the 
public  peace,  often  with  the  effect  of  disturbing  commercial  intercourse, 
spreading  distrust  between  those  having  daily  dealings  with  one  another, 
and  always  tending  to  excite  alarm,  jealousy,  and  suspicion." 

Tlie  reader  can  now  look  back  to  the  preceding  autumn, 
and  consider  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  Mr.  Webster's  resignation  at  that  time.  Had 
he  then  gone  out  of  office,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
misunderstanding  respecting  the  right  of  search  i  "WTio  could 
have  carried  the  Government  and  the  country  through  the 
period  when  public  opinion,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
shaping  itself  into  that  confirmation  of  the  treaty  and  its  ac- 
companying negotiations  which  was  essential  as  a  popular 
ratification  of  the  official  axjts  ?  If  he  had  been  out  of  office  in 
the  winter  of  184:2-'4:3,  he  would  have  been  a  private  man ; 
the  dispatch  in  which  he  fully  answered  the  claim  of  a  right  of 
search  or  visitation  would  not  have  been  written ;  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  without  his  powerful  aid,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  embarrassment ;  the  subject  of  Oregon  would 
have  run  wild  in  Congress ;  and  the  Cliina  mission  would  not 
have  been  shaped  as  it  was,  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  originated 
at  all.  To  the  subject  of  Oregon,  therefore,  and  to  the  China 
mission  we  must  now  turn. 

In  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  TVebster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  the  set- 
tlement or  correction  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  possessions,  farther  than  to  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  At  that  point  the  boundary,  as 
fixed  by  former  treaties,  was  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Lord  Ashburton  did  not  think  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
agree  upon  a  line  beyond  the  mountains,  and  consequently, 
after  his  return  to  England,  it  became  a  question,  with  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  Administration,  in  what  maimer  a  settlement  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  could  be  best  accomplished. 
By  the  following  private  letters  from  Mr.  TVebster  to  Mr. 
Everett,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  special  mission  was  thought  of 
for  this  purpose : 
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[to  MB.  EYERETT.] 

**  WABHnraTON,  November  95, 1&12. 

"  My  dbab  Sir  :  I  belicYC  I  haYe  nothing  which  needs  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  pnblic  dispatch  by  this  conveyance.  Borne  topics,  however, 
in  your  recent  private  letters  require  attention. 

"  1.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  President 
quite  agrees  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  both  Govern- 
ments should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  settle,  if  they 
can  settle,  all  disputes  respecting  this  territory.  Mr.  Fox  has  made  us  a 
communication  relative  to  the  subject,  but  before  this  was  received  the 
President  had  prepared  a  notice  of  it,  to  be  inserted  in  his  message  to 
Congress  next  week.  The  question  is  how,  or  upon  what  basis,  is  a  nego- 
tiation to  be  opened  ?  The  title  is  disputed  between  the  parties ;  shall 
this  question  of  title  be  referred  to  a  third  power  ?  Or,  if  a  compromise 
be  attempted,  in  what  form  or  on  what  principle  ?  A  division  of  this  ter- 
ritory might  naturally  be  suggested,  and  at  first  blush  the  Columbia  River 
might  seem  to  present  itself  as  a  convenient  line  of  division.  But  there 
are  great  peculiarities  about  this  river.  It  afibrds  very  small  accommoda- 
tions to  conmierce  in  comparison  with  its  size,  or  volume  of  water.  For 
nine  months  in  the  year  the  navigation  of  its  mouth  is  regarded  as  im- 
practicable, and  for  the  rest  quite  uncertain  and  inconvenient.  If  we 
should  consent  to  be  limited  by  the  river  on  the  north,  we  shall  not  have 
one  tolerable  harbor  on  the  whole  coast.  The  straits  of  St.  Juan  dc  Fuca 
and  the  inland  waters  with  which  they  communicate  undoubtedly  contain 
all  the  good  harbors  between  the  Russian  settlements  and  California.  You 
remember  that,  when  the  subject  was  last  up,  there  was  a  proposition  that 
the  United  States  should  hold  an  isolated  territory,  embracing  some  of 
these  inland  waters,  and  have  a  passage  through  those  straits.  But  dis- 
connected territories  are  inconvenient,  England  wants  a  good  harbor  in 
the  sound,  connected  with  the  ocean,  through  those  straits ;  she  may  want 
also  the  privilege  of  transporting  furs  and  other  commodities  down  the 
river ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  an  object  with  her  to  retain  the  settlement  at 
Vancouver  and  the  other  small  settlements  farther  north,  under  her  juris- 
diction and  protection.    Does  she  want  any  more  ? 

*^  I  doubt  whether  she  can  contemplate  any  considerable  colonization  in 
those  regions.  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  be  an  inviting  country  for 
agricultural  settlers.  At  present  there  are  not  above  seven  hundred  white 
persons  on  the  whole  territory,  both  sides  the  river  from  California  to  lati- 
tude fifty-four,  north,  and  about  twenty  thousand  Indians.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  line  of  boundary  might  begin  on  the  sea,  or  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca,  follow  up  these  straits,  give  us  a  harbor 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  these  inland  waters,  and  then  continue  south, 
striking  the  river  below  Vancouver,  and  then  following  the  river  to  its 
intersection  with  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  north. 
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"  I  describe  this  without  reference  to  the  maps,  and  without  haying 
them  before  me,  but  you  will  understand  the  general  idea. 

"  2.  Commercial  intercourse.  This  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  navi- 
gation and  commerce. 

*^  1.  Navigation.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  great  dissatisfaction 
exists  in  this  country  with  the  present  state  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
British  colonies.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  moved  on  the  subject  at  the 
last  session,  and  very  full  and  striking  reports  were  made  in  one  of  them. 

"  While  our  treaty  with  England  gives  us  a  fair  and  equal  chance  in 
the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  English  possessions  in 
Europe,  our  navigation  is  exposed  to  great  inconveniences  in  all  that 
regards  intercourse  with  the  British  West  Indies. 

^^  This  is  a  proper  subject  for  negotiation,  and  the  President  would  be 
happy  that  the  two  Governments  should  agree  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. 

"  2.  Commerce.  By  this  I  mean  the  question  of  duties  about  which, 
as  you  know.  General  Green  had  conversation  with  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr. 
McGregor.  This  matter  is  difficult  and  delicate.  We  regard  the  pri- 
mary object  of  duties  to  be  revenue,  and  the  power  of  laying  duties  ia 
one  of  the  express  grants  to  Congress.  How  far  can  the  treaty-making 
power  be  properly  extended  in  these  cases?  We  have  had  but  two 
instances,  I  think,  and  both  under  very  particular  circumstances,  and  very 
much  limited,  and  yet  both  a  good  deal  complained  of  If  you  have  the 
means  at  hand,  turn  to  the  debates  of  1796,  on  the  treaty-making  power, 
its  just  nature  and  extent.  See  especially  Mr.  Madison^s  speech,  Mr. 
Smith's  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Gileses.  Mr.  Madison^s  general 
notion  was,  that  the  treaty-making  power  ought  not  to  be  so  far  extended 
as  to  interfere  witji  subjects,  a  power  over  which  was  especially  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  And,  perhaps,  this  doctrine  cannot  well  be 
disputed.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  regulate  duties  by  treaties,  must  be 
very  well  considered  before  it  is  entered  upon. 

"  As  to  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  if  something  be  not  soon  done  by 
treaty,  there  is  great  probability  that  Congress  will  be  induced  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactments. 

^  *'  I  believe  the  President  would  be  gratified  if  you  should  incidentally 
converse  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  these  subjects,  and  learn,  so  far  as  you 
can,  his  inclinations.  On  the  commercial  part  of  the  case,  you  may,  per- 
haps, find  occasion  to  say  something  to  Lord  Hipon  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
will  be  very  well  to  hold  up  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  great  importance  of 
settling  the  Oregon  business,  the  probability  that  Congress  may  provide 
for  sending  a  force  into  this  region,  etc.  And  you  may  very  safely  assure 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  we  shall  be  after 
them,  by  acts  of  Congress,  unless  they  will  come  to  some  reasonable  relax- 
ation of  their  present  system  of  colonial  intercourse.  As  Lord  Ashburton 
will  probably  be  in  town  by  January,  you  will  have  opportunity  of  falling 
into  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  you  will  improve. 
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"  My  fiaimily  is  yet  at  the  North,  but  I  look  for  Mrs.  "Webster  to  join  me 
this  week.  .  .  .  My  health  is  quite  good,  and  I  mean  to  take  political 
events  with  a  good  deal  of  philosophy.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  most  kind 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Everett  and  your  daughters,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  ever  most  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  Webster. 

"  P.  8. — ^I  was  excessively  prbud  of  what  you  repeat  Mr.  Rogers  to  have 
said  of  my  letter  on  impressment,  as  well  as  by  your  own  friendly  sayings 
on  that  point.  I  must  confess  I  never  took  more  pains  to  make  a  clear  case, 
and  to  put  it  in  a  short  compass.  Pray  give  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  sister 
aasnrances  of  my  most  sincere  and  cordial  regard." 


[to  MR.  EYBRBTT.] 

"  Wabhdtotok,  January  89, 1843. 

*'  Mt  dear  Sir  :  Your  dispatch  and  private  letter,  by  the  Caledonia 
(January  8d),  were  received  yesterday ;  and  I  write  this  hastily,  as  it  most 
leave  Washington  to-morrow  morning  in  order  to  reach  the  vessel  at 
Boston  before  her  departure  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

"  You  will  have  noticed  that  the  business  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Congress.  A  bUl  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Dr.  Linn,  not  only  for  extending  commercial  jurisdiction 
over  our  citizens  in  that  region  (after  the  example  of  the  English  statute), 
but  also  making  prospective  regulations  for  granting  land  to  settle.  This 
latter  part  of  the  measure  is  opposed  as  being  inconsistent  with  existing 
arrangements  between  the  two  governments.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Berrien, 
Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  others,  have  spoken  strongly  in  opposition 
to  the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Benton,  Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  McRoberts,  and  other  Western 
gentlemen,  in  fiaivor  of  it ;  the  probability  is,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate. 
This  new  outbreak  of  interest  and  zeal  for  Oregon  has  its  origin  in  motives 
and  objects  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  truth  is,  there  are  lovers 
of  agitation ;  and  when  most  topics  of  dispute  are  settled,  those  which 
remain  are  fallen  on  with  new  earnestness  and  avidity.  We  feel  the  im- 
portance of  settling  this  question  if  we  can,  but  we  fear  embarrassments 
and  difficulties.  Not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  the  subject  itself  as  from  the 
purposes  of  men  and  of  parties  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  support  of  the  late  treaty.  You  know  his  position 
before  the  country  in  regard  to  the  approaching  election  of  President.  Mr. 
Benton,  as  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  party,  or  at  least  of  the  more  violent 
part  of  it,  is  disposed  to  make  war  upon  every  thing  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
supports,  and  seems  much  inclined  at  present  to  get  up  an  anti-English 
feeling  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  You  have  read  his  speech  on 
the  treaty,  written,  as  is  said,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  spirit  of  this  speech  he  fell  upon  Oregon ;  and  the  treaty  and  the 
Oregon  questions  are  now  under  discussion  together. 
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"  I  have  conversed  with  the  President  since  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  your  last  private  letter. 

"  We  gather  from  that  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Ashburton  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  opinion  that  a  special  mission  would  hardly  be  advisable. 
But  the  President  still  retains  a  strong  impression  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  useful.  .  .  . 

"  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  before  the  rising  of  Congress,  and 
perhaps  your  next  communication  will  determine  the  President's  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  extra  mission.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet 
are  all  in  &vor  of  the  measure,  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  in 
the  Senate  also  think  well  of  it.  As  to  the  person  who  would  be  sent,  I 
suppose  I  may  say  the  President  would  probably  nominate  me,  if  I  should 
incline  to  go ;  but  it  is  a  question  I  should  have  great  doubts  about.  .  .  . 

"You  are  aware  that,  if  Congress  should  be  now  called  on  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  outfit  and  salary  of  a  minister,  he  must  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  at  the  present  session,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the 
powers  of  the  President,  which  Southern  gentlemen  (and  the  President  him- 
self) have  held.  This  may  probably  oblige  the  President  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  sooner  than  may  be  convenient  or  might  be  wished. 

"  If  nothing  should  be  heard  from  you  before  the  8d  of  March,  either 
to  confirm  or  to  weaken  the  President's  present  impression,  it  ia  quite  pos- 
sible he  may  recommend  provision  for  the  mission  to  Congress,  and  nomi- 
nate the  minister,  and  yet  not  dispatch  him  till  more  information  be 
received,  or  further  consultation  had.  If,  therefore,  you  should  hear  of  a 
nomination,  you  will  infer  that  a  mission  is  absolutely  decided  on. 

"  On  receipt  of  this,  I  wish  you  would  hold  a  free  and  confiden- 
tial conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  various  points  suggested 
in  this  private  letter.  The  President  has  the  strongest  desire  to  settle 
this  Oregon  dispute,  as  well  as  every  other  difllculty  with  England. 
We  all  fully  believe  that  the  English  Government  is  animated  by  an 
equally  just  and  friendly  spirit.  Both  Governments  would,  undoubtedly, 
rejoice  to  see  the  object  accomplished  soon.  The  way  of  accomplishing 
it,  then,  becomes  a  subject  for  mutual  consultation ;  and  you  may  assure 
Lord  Aberdeen  of,  what  I  hope  he  does  not  doubt,  the  perfect  sincerity, 
good  faith,  and  spirit  of  amity,  with  which  we  shall  receive  and  recipro- 
cate an  interchange  of  unoflScial  opinions  as  to  the  course  which  the  inter- 
est of  both  countries  requires  should  now  be  adopted. 

"  Your  answer  to  this  may  be  expected  by  the  steamer  which  shall  leave 
Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March,  and,  on  its  receipt  here,  the  President 
will  make  up  his  mind,  if  not  done  before,  as  to  future  proceedings. 

"  No  gentleman  has  yet  been  named  as  successor  to  General  Cass.  You 
will  see  that  the  President  has  recommended  to  Congress  to  make  provi- 
sion for  some  sort  of  a  mission  to  China.  If  the  provision  should  be 
ample,  and  you  were  in  the  country,  I  think  I  should  advise  the  President 
to  send  you  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  would  be  a  mission  full  of  inter- 
est, and,  with  your  powers  of  application  and  attainment,  you  would 
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make  great  addition  to  your  stock  of  ideas.    I  have  great  difficulty  in 

fixing  upon  a  proper  person.  . 

*'  Be  kind  enough  to  make  my  most  friendly  regards  to  your  family ; 

and  believe  me,  always  most  truly, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W. 
"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  China  mission,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
letter,  had  been  proposed  by  the  President  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  of  December  30,  1842,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Webster/  He  had  foreseen  that  the  result  of  the  English 
war  with  China  was  destined  to  change  the  relations  of  that 
great  empire  with  the  Western  nations.  The  treaty  by  which 
that  war  was  closed  had  opened  to  the  English  four  of  the 
ports  of  China.  In  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
we  are  now  witnessing,  Mr.  Webster  said  in  the  message : 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Chinese  char- 
acter are  well  known.  An  empire  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred 
millions  of  subjects,  fertile  in  various  rich  products  of  the  earth,  not  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  many  arts,  and  with  large  and  expen- 
sive accommodations  for  internal  intercourse  and  traffic,  has  for  ages 
sought  to  exclude  the  visits  of  strangers  and  foreigners  from  its  domin- 
ions, and  has  assumed  for  itself  a  superiority  over  all  other  nations. 
Events  appear  likely  to  break  down  and  soften  this  spirit  of  non-inter- 
course, and  to  bring  China,  ere  long,  into  the  relations  which  usually 
subsist  between  civilized  states.  She  has  agreed,  in  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, that  correspondence  between  the  agents  of  the  two  Governments 
shall  be  on  equal  terms ;  a  concession  which  it  is  hardly  probable  will 
hereafter  be  withheld  from  other  nations." 

The  plan  which  he  formed  for  the  commencement  of  inter- 
national  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States — a 
measure  that  was  not  to  be  extorted  by  arms,  but  to  be  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  concession,  and  therefore  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  still  greater  changes  in  the  spirit  of  Chinese  inter- 
course with  the  Western  world — was  but  partially  developed 
in  the  message  of  December.  Until  the  commissioner  had 
been  selected,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  fully  unfold  the  method 
of  accomplishing  the  object,  since  much  must  depend  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  undertake  it.    Both  the  President  and 

'  The  message  is  to  be  found  in  Sandwich  Islands,  and  contained  a  roc- 
Works,  vi.,  463,  et  seq.  It  embraced  omroendation  to  enlarge  the  functions 
also  the  subject  of  intercourse  with  the    of  the  American  consul  in  those  islands. 
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Mr.  Webster  desired  to  intrust  this  very  important  matter  to 
Mr.  Everett ;  and,  while  the  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  commissioner  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Everett 
was  nominated  for  the  post.  The  following  private  letter  to 
him  explains  the  circiimstanees  attending  this  nomijiation,  and 
fully  refutes  the  charge,  made  in  some  of  the  party  newspapers 
of  the  time,  that  Mr.  Webster  proposed  this  arrangement  be- 
cause he  desired  to  succeed  Mr.  Everett  in  England : 


[to  MB.  EVERETT.] 

*'  WABnisGTOx,  }Oth  March^  lSi3. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  By  an  official  dispatch  of  this  date,  I  communicate 
to  you  your  appointment  as  commissioner  to  China.  It  Tvas  not  expected 
that  any  appointment  would  have  been  made  so  soon.  The  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House  under  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  gave  the 
President  an  authority  to  be  exercised  whenever  he  should  think  proper. 
While  it  was  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  session,  an 
amendment  was  made  requiring  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner.  An  immediate  nomination,  therefore,  became 
necessary.  Your  name  was  sent  in,  and  the  nomination  confirmed  with 
very  general  satisfaction.    I  believe,  indeed,  without  any  opposition. 

"  The  appointment  gives,  I  think,  universal  pleasure.  The  President  is 
sincerely  desirous  that  you  should  accept  the  appointment,  because  he 
thinks  you  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

*^  You  see  it  said  in  the  newspapers  that  the  object  in  nominating  you 
to  China  is  to  make  way  for  your  humble  servant  to  go  to  London.  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  this  without  reserve. 

"  I  believe  the  President  thinks  that  there  might  be  some  advantages 
from  an  undertaking  by  me  to  settle  remaining  difficulties  with  England. 
I  suppose  this  led  him  to  entertain  the  idea,  now  abandoned  (at  least  for 
the  present),  of  an  extra  mission ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I 
have  no  wish  to  go  to  England — not  the  slightest.  To  succeed  you  in 
England  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  on  for  a  year  or  two  the  general 
buriness  of  the  mission  is  what  I  could  not  think  of.  I  do  not  mean  only 
that  I  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  transferring  you  elsewhere  for  any 
such  purpose ;  but  I  mean  that,  if  the  place  were  vacant,  I  would  not 
tccept  an  appointment  to  fill  it,  unless  I  knew  that  something  might  be 
done  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties.  At  present  I  see  little  or  no 
proi^ect  of  accomplishing  any  great  object. 

"  Embarnuned  as  the  Administration  is  here,  and  difficult  as  are  the 
queitionB  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  I  find  my  hopes  of  success  faint.  Be- 
ddct,  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  fill  this  place  (which  I  suppose  I  shall  soon 
ntotto),  and  tfaorefore  cannot  anticipate  the  instructions  which  I  might 
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recdTC.  The  President  is  most  anxious  to  signalize  his  administration  by 
an  ac^nstment  of  the  remaining  difficulties  with  England,  and  by  the 
making  of  a  beneficial  commercial  arrangement.  If,  for  that  purpose,  a 
negotiation  could  be  carried  on  here,  I  would  give  the  President  all  the 
aid  in  my  power,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  carrying  it  forward.  But, 
without  seeing  clearly  how  I  was  to  get  through,  and  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  I  could  not  consent  to  cross  the  water.  I  wish  you,  therefore, 
to  feel  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  appointment  to  China  had  not 
its  origin  in  any  degree  in  a  desire  that  your  present  place  should  be 
vacated.  If  it  were  vacant  now,  or  should  be  vacated  by  you,  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  I  should  fill  it. 

'^  In  a  former  communication,  if  not  in  more  than  one,  I  hinted  to  you 
that  we  had  thought  of  you  for  China.  We  are  now  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  from  Liverpool,  March  11th,  and  coming  byway 
of  Madeira;  and  the  packet  from  Liverpool  of  the  4th  ult.  may  be  looked 
for  in  eight  or  nine  days.  In  writing  to  me,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
conveyances,  you  may  possibly  have  said  something  about  China.  If  I 
should  find  you  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  mission,  as  if  it  were 
entirely  out  of  the  case  for  you  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  consider  such  declaration  as  a  declining.  Your  language 
must,  however,  be  very  strong  before  he  would  give  it  that  construction. 

"  You  will  observe  that,  while  the  Act  of  Congress  imposes  a  limit  on 
your  annual  compensation,  it  does  not  affect  the  President's  discretion  in 
r^^d  to  an  outfit.  The  President  is  not  only  desirous,  but  anxious  that 
you  should  undertake  the  mission,  as  he  knows  nobody  so  well  qualified, 
and  he  is  disposed  to  be  as  liberal  in  his  allowance  as  the  law  and  his 
public  duty  will  allow.  The  extent  of  contingent  expenditures  cannot  be 
foreseen,  nor  the  duration  of  the  mission  known.  If  it  should  last  longer 
than  was  contemplated,  or  the  contingencies  prove  greater,  and  necessarily 
80  great  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  paid  out  of  the  specific  appropria- 
tion, aided,  as  far  as  might  be  proper,  by  the  fund  for  general  contin- 
gencies of  foreign  intercourse.  Congress  will  soon  be  in  session  again, 
and  no  doubt  would  readily  make  all  further  necessary  appropriations. 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  dazzle  the  emperor  by  show,  nor  soothe  him 
by  presents.  Still  the  mission  should  be  respectable,  and  the  commis- 
aoner  should  have  the  means  proper  and  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
undertaking. 

^^Mar^  14fA.— The  Great  Western  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th, 
and  we  ought  to  have  received  whatever  she  brought  for  us  last  evening  ; 
but  nothing  came.  As  her  route  was  to  be  circuitous,  perhaps  nothing 
was  sent  by  her,  but  I  incline  to  think  some  accident  happened  to  delay 
the  bag  at  New  York.  As  the  vessel  sails  on  her  return  on  the  18th,  any 
thing  for  Europe  must  be  mailed  here  to-day.  I  shall  remain  in  the  de- 
partment till  the  arrival  of  the  mail  this  evening  (eight  o'clock),  and,  if 
any  thing  comes  from  you,  will  acknowledge  it,  and  contrive  to  get  my 
letters  to  New  York  in  season  by  express  or  otherwise. 
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^^  I  see  that  a  debate  has  been  had  in  the  Lords  on  the  treaty,  right  of 
search,  etc.,  and  that  a  discussion  on  the  same  topics  was  expected  to 
occur  in  the  Commons  on  the  23d. 

"  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  send  to  you,  by  this  conveyance,  a  dis- 
patch, in  reply  to  that  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Fox  from  Lord  Aberdeen.  The 
paper  is  drawn ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  wait  till  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  debates  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

*'  The  Liverpool  packet,  now  out  ten  days,  may  be  expected  in  six  or 
•even  more,  and  will  be  likely  to  bring  us  the  *  tart  reply,  the  learning, 
and  the  logic  and  the  wit.' 

"  3Ir.  Adams  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  feels  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  you  should  undertake  the  Chinese  mission,  which  he  regards  as  a 
most  important  affair.  I  think  Fletcher  Webster  will  go  out  as  secretary. 
I  mi;^ht  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  your  compensation,  that,  if 
you  return  to  the  United  States  before  departing  to  China,  you  will,  of 
coursr*,  have  your  return  allowances. 

'*  F.  W.  thinks  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  go  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  overland  route.  That  might  be  done,  and  a  vessel- 
of-war,  sent  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  advance,  might  take  you  up  at 
Aden  or  Bombay.  In  all  these  things  your  wishes  would  be  much  con- 
sulted. "  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W. 

•  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc."  * 

Tho  office  of  commissioner  to  China  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Everett.  Mr.  Caleb  Cusliing  was  selected,  and  accepted  the 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Legation. 

In  the  instrnctions  to  Mr.  Cashing,  Mr.  "Webster  fully  de- 
scribed the  purpose  of  this  undertaking,  and  directed  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  The  great  object  was,  as 
stated  in  these  instructions,  to  obtain  a  treaty  of  commerce 
such  as  had  been  concluded  between  England  and  China,  and, 
if  possible,  by  fuller  and  more  regular  stipulations,  "  to  con- 
duct Chinese  intercourse  one  step  farther  toward  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  public  relations  of  the  European 
and  American  states."  For  this  purpose,  the  instructions 
given  to  the  commissioner  laid  down  a  line  of  conduct  that 
was  singularly  adapted  to  the  very  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  case.  No  one,  who  reads  those  instructions,  will  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which  the  commissioner  was 
guided  in  this  effort  to  penetrate  the  exclusive  region  of 
Chinese  manners,  policy,  and  ideas,  and  to  bring  about  tho 
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unprecedented  resnlt  of  a  volDntary  intereourBe  with  one  of 
the  Western  nations.  It  was  under  these  instructions  that 
Mr.  Gushing  successfully  accomplished  this  object/ 

Among  the  other  official  duties  of  this  year  was  that  of  dis- 
avowing the  capture  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Jones,  com- 
manding the  United  States  squadron  in  the  Pacific." 

The  reception  of  the  English  treaty  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  it  affected  any  question  in  which  other 
nations  were  concerned,  was  all  that  Mr.  "Webster  could  have 
desired.  He  had  made  it  manifest  that  the  slave-trade  could 
be  suppressed  without  yielding  to  the  British  claim  of  a  right 
of  search,  either  by  concession  in  a  treaty  or  otherwise.  He 
had  thus  solved  a  difficulty  which  had  embarrassed  every  com- 
mercial power,  and  which  had  been  a  special  subject  of  French 
jealousy — a  jealousy  that  had  almost  overthrown  the  admin- 
istration of  M.  Guizot,  after  he  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the 
consummation  of  a  treaty  with  England,  conceding  the  mutual 
right  of  search. 

But  there  was  an  incident  connected  with  the  reception  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  Europe,  which,  though  very  per- 
sonal in  its  character,  demands  some  explanation  here.  This 
incident  was  the  course  of  General  Cass  in  regard  to  the  treaty. 

General  Cass  had  been  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Paris  since  the  period  when  he  was  appointed  to  that  place 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  had  long  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  on  terms  of  private 
friendship  with  the  leading  members  of  his  ministry.  He  took 
an  early  stand,  without  any  special  instructions  from  his  own 
Government,  against  the  ratification  of  what  was  called  the 
Quintuple  Treaty.  This  was  a  convention  signed  in  London 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1841,  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  England,  France,  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Prussia,  agreeing  on 
the  exercise  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  sailing  under 
their  respective  flags,  and  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.  The  controversies  on  this  subject  which  had 
sprung  up  between  the  United  States    and   Great    Britain 

'  The  instructions  may  bo  found   in  *  For  the  correspondence  on  this  sub- 

Mp.  Webster's  Works,  vi.,  463-477.    The     ject,  see  Works,  ri.,  460,  ei  seq. 
treaty  n^otiated  by  Mr.  Gushing  bears 
date  July  8,  1844. 
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awakened  the  attention  of  public  men  in  Europe,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  was  vigorously  resisted 
by  the  French  opposition.  General  Cass,  thinking  that  thia 
transaction,  if  concluded,  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  his 
own  country,  took  two  steps  in  regard  to  it — one  in  his  official 
and  one  in  his  private  capacity — but  without  waiting  for  in- 
structions in  respect  to  either. 

On  the  13th  of  February  (1812)  he  liad  an  interview  with 
M.  Guizot,  and  read  to  that  minister  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  protest  (gainst  the  ratification  by  France  of  the  Quintuple 
Treaty.  In  this  letter  he  took  upon  himself  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  this  interference,  but  offered  to  inform  M.  Guizot  if 
his  course  should  be  approved  by  his  own  Government.  At 
about  the  same  time  be  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
of  the  Right  of  Search,  which  attracted  much  attention  among 
the  pubhcista  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  considerably 
strengthened  the  opposition  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  In 
taking  these  steps,  General  Cass  was  influenced  by  the  appre- 
hension that  the  parties  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  if  it  should 
be  ratified,  would  undertake  to  enforce  its  stipulations  upon 
other  powers ;  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Guizot  did  not  concur. 
The  result  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  a  vote  of  the 
French  Chambers,  which  created  a  great  embarrassment  for 
tlie  ministry.' 

'  II  was  aftenrnril  d Rimed  bj  General    Ington.     The™  U  no  doobt  Ihtt  Oraml 

c„Mh.t  .b.  „j«i»or  ,b.  guh,..pl.   »;y,5rS»«S%'£S'.'"«SS'S! 

Treaty  by  the  trench  GoTemoieDt  wag  t£eV  ipa*  bare  atililed  to  pradBce  Uia  rats 
not  esu  Bed  by  the  Treat*  of  Washington'     of  ths  Chamber  of  Depntlea  nhlch  Implied  > 

that  Ihia  rejection  was  a  foregone  con-  '^,"!r  "V,"* '„",' «"'X™'f.«-.«^  ^^ 

,     r         J  .1.     .'  f  ^1.        J-  iFotLatinfF  It.    Bat  M.  ChluQt  oia  not  realpn 

cluBlon  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  tn  conaSqomcB  of  that  rote :  b«  walled  iK 

of  the   Chambers    in  Juno  (1B42),  and  Ih«r  derekipmaDta,  and  If,  aa  Kr.  WbMloa 

thai  the  Treaty  of  WashineWn  was  not  SinSL'oSi'rf^o  oSiX?lST.5«^IiS! 

confirmed  by  the   ScnalB   until  Aupist  decided  nntll  alter  the  T?ealy  of  Vaahlnfi- 

23d,  and  was  not  ratified  until  October  ton,  and  after  Uie  latter  bad  been  conclnded 

I3th.    On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Wheaton,  he  'fB",10«d  to  the   Britlah  mlnHtrj  th« 

,1 _;_:,.,.    ■  D    !■      ,    .    11  he  ahoold  not  co  on  wtln  Uie  fcrmer,  tbera 

then  our  minialer  at  Berlin,  wrote  to  Mr.  „„   „„  "  uiachronlim  "  In  Mr.  Whoaton'a 

Wt^bster,  under  dale  of  XoTember  letb;  itatrment.     from    what   waa  said   b;  M. 

•'  The  arraneemenl  It "  ftbe  Waihlniton  Onliot  In  the  Chamber  of  Peem  In  Jannaij, 

can.laTe-tiadBl.pirtldnlarlr«ail.aiMorT.aa  nnlli  Jehraan,  IBM.  or  aflorward   that  the 

adapted  to  secort  Ue  end  propoaed  br  the  Frencb  mlnlater  In  ifna™. ™  ""•'™™  tj 

only  meaiii  eonriatent  wIlK  onTSa^HBiB  '^^'1}°.}^'^.  "^f^S^  ?"'  &"  ^'S'il? 

rtgfitt    TUa  armutmoit  haa  decided  the  IS"  ("e  •io'^W^TWtjl  eonld  not  be  ™U- 

edarraorifaaFTeMEaoTenimeDllnreipect  fled  a.  it etood.  Vrobablj  thchlalflried  tniih 

■---■- -  ■-       BfterwarfpiIokB  I',  that,  while  the  vole  ot  the  Chamber  of 

WA^rU  ^1  nbatlei-.  io  the  ■eiiion  of  IMS.  placed  the 

_         i.-P»il%  F«nchmlnl.lrr1f.apo.l.lonSf5T£«temb.r. 

Idi  l^KTnSJ^Waa"     »  ""  "»  Treaty  of  Waahlngton  and  Its 
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The  course  of  General  CasB  was  approved  by  the  President, 
and  the  following  private  note  to  Mr.  Webster  expressed  the 
approval  which  was  afterward  given  officially : 

[fbom  fbbsident  ttleb.] 

<<  Deab  Sm :  I  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  foreign  newspapers 
with  a  feeling  essentiaUj  in  favor  of  General  Cassis  course. 

"  The  message  has  been  the  basis  of  his  moyements,  and  the  refusal  of 
France^to  ratify  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers  gives  us  more  sea-room  with 
Lord  Ashburton.  To  guard  against  contingencies,  Todd  ought  to  con- 
verse freely  with  Nesselrode,  and  particularly  on  the  importance  with 
Bnssia  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

"  The  Times  of  London  assumed  a  tone  which  looked  confoundedly  as 

if  the  ratification  by  the  five  powers  was  afterward  to  be  proclaimed  as 

equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  rule  of  national  law. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  J.  Tyler. 
"  Mr.  Webster." 

The  following  is  the  official  dispatch  by  which  the  approval 
was  communicated : 

[MB.  WEBSTEB  TO  GENERAL  CASS.] 

**  DxpABTmHT  or  Stats,  WASBuroToir,  AprU  5,  1842. 

**  Sot :  By  the  arriyal  of  the  steam-packet  at  Boston  on  the  27th  day 
of  last  month,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  seyeral  dispatches  down 
to  the  26th  of  February.  That  vessel  had  been  so  long  delayed  on  the 
psasage  to  America  that,  after  the  receipt  here  of  the  communications 
brought  by  her,  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  answers  in  season  to  reach 
Boston  before  the  time  fixed  for  her  departure  on  her  return.  The  most  I 
was  able  to  do  was  to  write  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Everett,  to  signify  that 
the  mail  from  London  had  come  safe  to  hand. 

"The  President  has  been  closely  attentive  to  recent  occurrences  in 
Europe  connected  with  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  of  which  we  re- 
ceived a  copy  soon  after  its  signature,  in  December.  He  has  witnessed 
with  especial  interest  the  sentiments  to  which  that  treaty  appears  to  have 
given  rise  in  France,  as  manifested  by  the  debates  in  the  Chambers,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Parisian  press;  and  he  is  now  ofilcially  informed  of 
the  course  which  you  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  take,  by  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  you  to  M.  Guizot,  on  the  18th  of  February. 

node  of  disTOslnff  of  that  qnettion  which  imder  former  treaties  respecting  the  elare- 

enabled  the  French  GoTemment  to  retreat  trade.— (See  a  coDyersation  on  the  subject 

ftomaflnal  concession  of  the  rUhtof  search,  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Oeneral  Cass  in 

as  atipalated  in  the  Qnintnple  Treaty,  and  to  the  Senate,  April  8,  ld46.~ Olo&tf,  I^mm.,  S9M 

fUl  MKk  noon  the  Hatut  quo  as  ic  existed  Oonff.,  p.  6:27,  et  ieq.) 
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'*  When  the  President  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  present  office,  in 
April  of  last  year,  a  correspondence,  as  you  know,  had  been  long  pending, 
and  was  still  pending,  in  London,  between  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
respecting  certain  seizures  and  detentions  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  A£ica  by  armed  British  cruisers ;  and  generally  respecting  the  visitatioc 
and  search  of  American  vessels  by  such  cruisers  in  those  seas.  A  general 
approbation  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  note  to  the  British  minister,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  was  soon  after  communicated  to  that  gentleman,  by  the 
President's  order,  from  this  department.  The  state  of  things  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  last  simimer  did  not  appear  to  favor  a  very  active 
continuance  or  prosecution  of  this  correspondence ;  and,  as  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  already  received  permission  to  return  home,  new  instructions 
were  addressed  to  him. 

"  Circumstances  occurred,  as  you  are  aware,  which  delayed  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's arrival  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  as  minister  to  London ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  re- 
sumed, not  only  on  the  subject  of  the  African  seizures,  but  on  other 
subjects. 

"  Mr.  Everett  arrived  in  London  only  in  the  latter  part  of  November ; 
and,  in  fact,  was  not  presented  to  the  Queen  till  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber. While  wc  were  waiting  to  hear  of  his  appearance  at  his  post,  the 
session  of  Congress  was  fast  approaching,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  President  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  announce  publicly  and  solemnly 
the  principles  by  which  the  Government  would  be  conducted  in  regard  to 
the  visitation  and  search  of  ships  at  sea.  As  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able commercial  and  maritime  states  of  the  world,  as  interested  in  what- 
ever may,  in  any  degree,  endanger  or  threaten  the  common  independence 
of  nations  upon  the  seas,  it  was  fit  that  this  Gk>vemmcnt  should  avow 
the  sentiments  which  it  has  heretofore  always  maintained,  and  from  which 
it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  depart.  You  are  quite  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  message,  on  which  your  letter  is  bot- 
tomed, to  need  its  recital  here.  It  expresses  what  we  consider  the  true 
American  doctrine,  and  that  which  will,  therefore,  govern  us  in  all  future 
negotiations  on  the  subject. 

"  While  instructions  for  Mr.  Everett  were  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
signifying  to  him  in  what  manner  it  might  be  practicable  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  message,  and 
yet  so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  fulfil  all  its  duties,  and  meet  its  own 
wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  it  was  announced  that  the  Eng- 
lish Qovemment  had  appointed  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  minister  to  this 
coontry,  fully  authorized  to  treat  of  and  definitely  settle  all  matters  in 
difference  between  the  two  countries.    Of  course  no  instructions  were  for 
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warded  to  Mr.  Everett  respecting  any  of  those  matters.  You  perceiye, 
then,  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  rest  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
message ;  beyond  the  fair  scope  and  purport  of  that  document  we  are 
not  committed  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other.  We  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  undiminished  right  to  receive  or  to  offer  propositions  on  the  delicate 
Buhjects  embraced  in  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  to  negotiate  there- 
upon as  we  may  be  advised,  never  departing  from  our  principles ;  but 
desirous,  while  we  carefully  maintain  all  our  rights  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, of  fulfilling  our  duties  also  as  one  of  the  maritime  states  of  the 
world. 

"  The  President  considers  your  letter  to  M.  Guizot  to  have  been 
founded,  as  it  purports,  upon  the  message  delivered  by  liim  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  Congress ;  as  intending  to  give  assurance  to 
the  French  Government  that  the  principles  of  that  message  would  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  regret  to 
see  other  nations,  especially  France,  an  old  ally  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  distinguished  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  agree  to  any  arrange- 
ment between  other  states  which  might,  in  its  influences,  produce  effects 
unfavorable  to  this  country,  and  to  which  arrangement,  therefore,'  this 
country  itself  might  not  be  able  to  accede. 

'^  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approves  your  letter,  and 
warmly  commends  the  motives  which  animated  you  in  presenting  it.  The 
whole  subject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as  Lord  Ashburton 
arrived  last  evening ;  and  without  intending  to  intimate  at  present  what 
modes  of  settling  this  point  of  difference  with  England  will  be  proposed, 
you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  certain : 

"  1.  That,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  United  States  will 
maintain  the  immunity  of  merchant-vessels  on  the  seas  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes. 

2.  That,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave-trade,  shall  be  induced  to 
enter  into  treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign  power, 
those  stipulations  will  be  such  as  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  their  true  and 
single  object,  such  as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  commerce, 
and  such,  especially,  as  shall  neither  imply  any  inequality,  nor  can  tend 
in  any  way  to  establish  such  inequality  in  their  practical  operations. 

"  You  are  requested  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  M.  Guizot  at 
the  same  time  that  you  signify  to  him  the  President's  approbation  of  your 
letter;  and  are  requested  to  add  an  expression  of  the  sincere  pleasure 
which  it  gives  the  President  to  see  the  constant  sensibility  of  the  French 
Government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  national  equality 
upon  the  ocean.  Truly  sympathizing  with  that  Government  in  abhorrence 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  he  appreciates  the  high  motives  and  the  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  true,  permanent  interest  of  mankind,  which  in- 
duces it  to  act  with  great  caution  in  giving  its  sanction  to  a  measure 
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•UBceptible  of  interpretatioiis,  or  of  modes  of  execution,  which  might  be 

in  opposition  to  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

*^  Daniel  Websteb. 
"  Lewis  Cass,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

This  was  followed  by  a  private  letter  to  Greneral  Cass, 
informing  liim  of  the  state  of  things  here  down  to  its  date, 
the  25th  of  April : 

[to  lewis  cabs,  ESQ.] 

•»  Washw  OTox,  9Uh  April,  18«. 

**  Mt  DEAR  Sir  :  I  have  your  private  letter  of  the  12th  March.  Its 
contents  are  interesting,  as  I  perceive  the  lively  concern  still  manifested 
toward  what  we  may  do  here  respecting  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search. 
Wo  keep  ourselves  as  cool  as  possible  on  this  subject,  not  intending  to 
surrender  any  point  of  national  interests  or  national  honor,  and  yet  re- 
solved to  fulAl  all  our  duties  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  We  have  come  to  no  understanding  as  yet  with  Lord  Ashburton 
upon  any  of  the  questions  in  difference  between  the  two  countries, 
although  we  have  conversed  fhyely  in  regard  to  them  all.  He  mani- 
fests a  good  spirit,  and  assures  us  of  the  amiable  temper  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  serious  difficulties,  however,  on  some  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

"  You  will  have  learned  that  the  ground  assumed  by  us  in  the  Creole 
case  was  wholly  misunderstood  in  Europe  at  the  time  you  wrote  me  on 
that  subject  The  points  debated  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  you 
will  have  seen,  were  quite  beside  the  real  question.  We  know  not  how 
the  facts  of  the  Creole  case  may  eventually  turn  out,  but  the  general 
principles  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  we  shall  never  relinquish. 
The  boundary  question  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  terminate  that  by  a  just  compromise,  but  State  claims  inter- 
fere, and  tlie  matter  thus  becomes  complicated.  I  will  try  to  send  you 
by  this  conveyance  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  respectively.  The  Governor  of  the  former  State  feels 
himself  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
latter  will  assemble  the  Legislature. 

**  Yours,  with  very  kind  regard, 

"Daniel  Webster. 
"  General  Cass." 

The  conspicuous  attitude  in  which  General  Cass  had  thus 
placed  himself  in  Eun>pe,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  led  him 
to  feel  himself  personally  identified  with  opposition  to  the  right 
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of  search  in  every  form,  and  to  think  that  his  own  reputation 
was  involved  in  the  action  which  might  be  taken  upon  it  by 
his  Government  in  the  negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton. 
When,  therefore,  he  received  from  Mr.  "Webster  an  official 
communication  of.  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  accom- 
panying correspondence,  he  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  had  a  prejudicial  bearing  on  his  own  position.  Mr. 
Webster  had  indeed  pointed  out  to  him,  in  his  dispatch  com- 
municating the  treaty,  what  had  now  become  the  American 
policy,  namely : 

"  First.  Independent,  but  cordially  concurrent  efforts  of  maritime  states 
to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trade  on  the  coast,  by  means  of  com- 
petent and  well-appointed  squadrons,  to  watch  the  shores  and  scour  the 
neighboring  seas.  Secondly.  Concurrent,  becoming  remonstrance  with  all 
Governments  who  tolerate  within  their  territories  markets  for  the  pur- 
chase of  African  negroes.  There  is  much  reason  to  belicTe  that,  if  other 
states,  professing  equal  hostility  to  this  nefarious  traffic,  would  give 
their  own  powerful  concurrence  and  coSperation  to  these  remonstrances, 
the  general  effect  would  be  satis&ctory,  and  that  the  cupidity  and 
crimes  of  individuals  would  at  length  cease  to  find  both  their  tempta- 
tion and  their  reward  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  States,  and  in  the  permia- 
sion  of  Christian  Governments. 

"  It  will  still  remain  for  each  Government  to  revise,  execute,  and  make 
more  effectual  its  own  municipal  law  against  its  subjects  or  citizens  who 
shall  be  concerned  in,  or  in  any  way  give  aid  or  countenance  to  others 
concerned  in  this  traffic. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  contents  of  this  dispatch  known  to 
the  French  Government." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  clear  annunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  General 
Cass  was  dissatisfied  with  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
General  Cass,  on  the  19th  of  September,  before  he  had  re- 
ceived information  of  the  treaty,  had  asked  to  be  recalled,  on 
account  of  his  private  affairs,  and  without  assigning  as  a  reason 
any  thing  in  respect  to  his  personal  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  search  or  any  other  public  question.  The  Presi- 
dent's assent  to  his  resignation  was  communicated  to  him  by 
a  dispatch,  dated  on  the  11th  of  October,  with  expressions  of 
the  fullest  approbation  of  his  oflScial  course.     But,  in  about 
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three  weeks  after  this  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  there  waa 
received  at  the  Department  of  State  a  dispatch  from  General 
Cass,  dated  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  October,*  objecting  to  the 
treaty,  and  complaining  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in 
France,  honorably  to  himself  or  advantageously  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  asserting  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  had 
placed  him  in  a  false  position,  from  which  he  could  only  escape 
by  returning  home.  He  arrived  in  New  York  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 

Mr.  Webster  thought  this  an  extraordinary  step  to  be  taken 
by  a  foreign  minister  in  relation  to  a  transaction  that  had  been 
already  closed  by  the  action  of  his  Government  at  home,  and 
with  which  that  minister  had  had  no  official  connection.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  the  treaty  by  a  public  officer 
who  was  not  concerned  in  its  negotiation  or  ratification  ;  and 
it  therefore  appeared  to  Mr.  Webster  to  call  for  an  answer ; 
not  only  that  it  might  not  be  drawn  into  precedent,  but  that 
the  public  records  of  the  country  might  contain  the  proper 
refutation  of  the  objections  to  the  treaty  which  General  Cass 
had  seen  fit  to  place  upon  these  same  records.  The  answer  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  dated  on  the  14th  of  November ; 
and  a  copy  of  it  was  delivered  to  General  Cass  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country. 

In  this  answer  Mr.  Webster  said  : 

"  Your  letter  has  caused  the  President  considerable  concern.  Enter- 
tainmg  a  lively  sense  of  the  respectable  and  useful  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  for  several  years  the  duties  of  an  important  foreign  mis- 
sion, it  occasions  him  real  regret  and  pain  that  your  last  official  communi- 
cation should  be  of  such  a  character  as  that  he  cannot  give  to  it  his  entire 
and  cordial  approbation. 

"  It  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  protest,  or  remonstrance,  in 
the  form  of  an  official  dispatch,  against  a  transaction  of  the  Government 
to  which  you  were  not  a  party,  in  which  you  had  no  agency  whatever,  and 
for  the  result  of  which  you  were  no  way  answerable.  This  would  seem 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  proceeding.  In  common  with  every  other 
citizen  of  the  republic,  you  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions 
upon  public  transactions,  and  the  conduct  of  public  men ;  but  it  wiU 
hardly  be  thought  to  be  among  either  the  duties  or  the  privileges  of  a 
minister  abroad  to  make  formal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  pro 

'  This  dispatch  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  November. 
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ceeding8  of  the  yariotis  branches  of  the  Goyemment  at  home  upon  sub- 
jects in  relation  to  which  he  himself  has  not  been  charged  with  any  duty, 
or  partaken  any  responsibility. 

"  The  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  Senate.  They  had  acted  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  according  to  their  conyictions  of  duty  and  of  the  public 
interest,  and  had  ratified  the  treaty.  It  was  a  thing  done ;  and,  although 
your  opinion  might  be  at  yariance  with  that  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
it  is  not  pcrceiycd  that  you  had  any  cause  of  complaint,  remonstrance, 
or  protest,  more  than  any  other  citizen  who  might  entertain  the  same 
opinion. 

"  In  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  September,  requesting  your  recall,  you 
obserye :  *  The  mail,  by  the  steam-packet  which  left  Boston  the  1st  instant, 
has  just  arriycd,  and  has  brought  intelligence  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  recently  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  All  apprehensions,  there- 
fore, of  any  immediate  difiBiculties  with  that  country  are  at  an  end,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  any  public  interest  demands  my  further  residence  in 
Europe.  I  can  no  longer  be  useful  here,  and  the. state  of  my  priyate 
affairs  requires  my  presence  at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg 
you  to  submit  to  the  President  my  wish  for  permission  to  retire  from  this 
mission,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States  without  delay.' 

"  As  you  appeared  at  that  time  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  proyi- 
uons  of  the  treaty,  it  was  inferred  that  your  desire  to  return  home  pro- 
ceeded from  the  conyiction  that,  inasmuch  as  all  apprehermans  of  imme- 
diate differences  toith  Great  Britain  were  at  an  end,  you  would  no  longer  be 
useful  at  Paris. 

"Placing  this  interpretation  on  your  letter,  and  believing,  as  you  yourself 
aUege,  that  your  long  absence  abroad  rendered  it  desirable  for  you  to  giye 
some  attention  to  your  priyate  affairs  in  this  country,  the  President  lost 
no  time  in  yielding  to  your  request,  and,  in  doing  so,  signified  to  you  the 
sentiments  of  approbation  which  he  entertained  for  your  conduct  abroad. 
You  may,  then,  well  imagine  the  great  astonishment  which  the  declaration, 
contained  in  your  dispatch  of  the  3d  of  October,  that  you  could  no  longer 
remain  in  France  honorably  to  yourself  or  advantageously  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Goyemment  had  placed  you  in  a  false 
position,  from  which  you  could  escape  only  by  returning  home,  created  in 
his  mind. 

"  The  President  perceives  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  these  opin- 
ions. He  cannot  see  how  your  usefulness,  as  minister  to  France,  should 
be  terminated  by  the  settlement  of  difficulties  and  dbputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  You  have  been  charged  with  no  duties 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  or  in  any  way  relating  to 
them,  beyond  the  communication  to  the  French  Government  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approbation  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  February,  written  without 
previous  instructions  from  this  department. 

"  This  Government  is  not  informed  of  any  other  act  or  proceeding  of 
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yours  connected  with  any  part  of  the  subject,  nor  does  it  know  that  your 
official  conduct  and  character  have  become  in  any  other  way  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  right  of  search ;  and  that  letter  having  been 
approved,  and  the  French  Government  having  been  so  informed,  the 
President  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  you  can  regard  your- 
self as  placed  in  a  false  position.  If  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  one 
was  to  be  affected,  it  could  only  be  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
President  himself  The  Government  has  done  nothing,  most  assuredly,  to 
place  you  in  a  false  position.  Representing  your  country  at  a  foreign 
court,  you  saw  a  transaction  about  to  take  place  between  the  Crovemment 
to  which  you  were  accredited  and  another  power,  which  you  thought 
might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  interest  of  your  own  country. 
Thinking,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  case  was  too  pressing  to 
wait  fbr  instructions,  you  presented  a  protest  against  that  transaction,  and 
your  Government  approved  your  proceeding.  This  is  your  only  official 
connection  with  the  whole  subject.  If,  after  this,  the  President  had 
sanctioned  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  and  the  Senate  had  ratified  it, 
containing  provisions  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  however  the 
Government  might  be  discredited,  your  exemption  from  all  blame  and 
censure  would  have  been  complete.  Having  delivered  your  letter  of  the 
13th  of  February  to  the  French  Government,  and  having  received  the 
President's  approbation  of  that  proceeding,  it  is  most  manifest  that  you 
could  be  in  no  degree  responsible  for  what  should  be  done  afterward,  and 
done  by  others.  The  President,  therefore,  cannot  conceive  what  particu- 
lar or  personal  interest  of  yours  was  affected  by  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tion here,  or  how  the  treaty,  the  result  of  that  negotiation,  should  put  an 
end  to  your  useftilness  as  a  public  minister  at  the  Court  of  France,  or  in 
any  way  affect  your  official  character  or  conduct. 

^'  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  a  proceeding  as  you  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  might  produce  much  inconvenience,  and  even  serious  pre- 
judice to  the  public  interests.  Your  opinion  is  against  the  treaty,  a 
treaty  concluded  and  formally  ratified ;  and,  to  support  that  opinion, 
while  yet  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  you  put  a  construction  on 
its  provisions  such  as  your  own  Government  does  not  put  upon  them, 
such  as  you  must  be  aware  the  enlightened  public  of  Europe  does  not 
put  upon  them,  and  such  as  England  herself  has  not  put  upon  them  as 
yet,  so  far  as  we  know. 

"It  may  become  necessary,  hereafter,  to  publish  your  letter  in  con- 
nection with  other  correspondence  of  the  mission  ;  and,  although  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such 
a  presumption  would  impute  to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private 
opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  President  and  Senate  in  a  transaction 
finished  and  concluded,  through  the  imposing  form  of  a  public  dispatch ; 
yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far  England  might  hereafter 
rely  on  your  authority  for  a  constniction  favorable  to  her  own  pretensions, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  United  States.    It  ia 
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certain  that  you  would  most  sedulously  desire  to  avoid  any  such  attitude. 
You  would  be  slow  to  express  opinions  in  a  solemn  and  official  form 
favorable  to  another  government,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  opinions 
that  other  government  might  hereafter  found  new  claims  or  set  up  new 
pretensions.  It  is  for  tliis  reason,  as  well  as  others,  that  the  President 
feels  so  much  regret  at  your  desire  of  placing  your  construction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  your  objections  to  those  provisions,  according 
to  your  construction,  upon  the  records  of  the  Government. 

"  Before  examining  the  several  objections  suggested  by  you,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  what  you  say  upon  the  course  of  the  negotiation. 
In  regard  to  this,  having  observed  that  the  national  dignity  of  the  United 
States  had  not  been  compromised  down  to  the  time  of  the  President's 
message  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  you  proceed  to  say :  *  But  England 
then  urged  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by 
which  we  might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  Till  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in 
our  own  way.  But,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our 
former  principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not 
American,  we  stipulated  in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into 
effect  our  own  laws,  and  fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for 
that  purpose.' 

"The  President  cannot  conceive  how  you  should  have  been  led  to 
adventure  upon  such  a  statement  as  this.  It  is  but  a  tissue  of  mis- 
takes. England  did  not  urge  the  United  States  to  enter  into  this  conven- 
tional arrangement.  The  United  States  yielded  to  no  application  from 
England.  The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  as  it  stands  in 
the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition ;  it  originated  with  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  cheerfully  assumes  all  its  respon- 
sibility. It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  and 
accomplishing  its  object.  Nor  have  the  United  States  departed  in  this 
treaty  in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  former  principles  of  avoiding 
European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  because  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade  is  an  American  subject  as  emphatically  as  it  is  a 
European  subject ;  and  indeed  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  took  the  first  great  steps  in  declaring  that  trade  unlaw- 
ful, and  in  attempting  its  extinction.  The  abolition  of  this  traffic  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government ;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlooked  altogether  the 
important  fact  that,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
United  States  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  compact  with  England,  to  con- 
tinue '  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,'  both  parties  pledging 
themselves  by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object. 

"  Again,  you  speak  of  an  important  concession  made  to  the  renewed 
application  of  England.  But  the  treaty,  let  it  be  repeated,  makes  no  con- 
cession to  England  whatever.    It  complies  with  no  demand,  grants  no 
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application,  conforms  to  no  request.  All  these  statements,  thus  by  yoa 
made,  and  which  are  so  exceedingly  erroneous,  seem  calculated  to  hold  up 
the  idea  that,  in  this  treaty,  your  Goyemment  has  been  acting  a  subordi- 
nate, or  even  a  complying  part. 

**The  President  is  not  a  little  startled  that  you  should  make  such 
totally  groimdless  assumptions  of  fact,  and  then  leaye  a  discreditable  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  them.  He  directs  me  not  only  to  repel  this 
inference  as  it  ought  to  be  repelled,  but  also  to  bring  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration and  reflection  the  propriety  of  such  an  assumed  narration  of 
facts  as  your  dispatch,  in  this  respect,  puts  forth. 

^'  Having  informed  the  department  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
24th  of  August,  addressed  by  me  to  you,  had  been  delivered  to  M.  Guizot, 
you  proceed  to  say :  ^  In  executing  this  duty,  I  felt  too  well  what  was  due 
to  my  Government  and  country  to  intimate  my  regret  to  a  foreign  power 
that  some  declaration  had  not  preceded  the  treaty,  or  some  stipulation 
accompanied  it  by  which  the  extraordinary  pretension  of  Great  Britain,  to 
search  our  ships  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  first  put  forth  to  the  world 
by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  27th  of  August,  1841,  and  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober following  again  peremptorily  claimed  as  a  right  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
would  have  been  abrogated  as  equally  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
nations  and  with  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  I  confined  my- 
self^ therefore,  to  a  simple  communication  of  your  letter.'  It  may  be  true 
that  the  British  pretension  leads  necessarily  to  consequences  as  broad  and 
general  as  your  statement  But  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state  that  pre- 
tension in  the  words  of  the  British  Government  itself^  and  then  it  be- 
comes matter  of  consideration  and  argument  how  broad  and  extensive 
it  really  is." 

Mr.  "Webster  having  thus  stated  the  precise  position  of  the 
British  Government  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiations  at  "Washington,  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  You  observe  that  you  think  a  just  self-respect  required  of  the  (Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  demand  of  Lord  Ashburton  a  distinct 
renunciation  of  the  British  claims  to  search  our  vessels  previous  to  enter- 
ing into  any  negotiation.  The  Government  has  thought  otherwise ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  your  main  objection  to  the  treaty,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
the  only  one  which  is  clearly  and  distinctly  stated.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  supposed  that,  in  this  respect,  it  stood  in  a  position  in 
which  it  had  no  occasion  to  demand  any  thing,  or  ask  for  any  thing,  of 
England.  The  British  pretension,  whatever  it  was,  or  however  extensive, 
was  well  known  to  the  President  at  the  date  of  his  message  to  Congress, 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session.  And  I  must  be  allowed  to  remind 
yon  how  the  President  treated  this  subject  in  that  communication. 

"  *  However  desirous  the  United  States  may  be,'  said  he,  *  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  they  cannot  consent  to  interpolations  into  the 
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maritime  code  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  other  goyemments.  We 
deny  the  right  of  any  such  interpolation  to  any  one,  or  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  without  our  consent.  We  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  all  amend- 
ments or  alterations  of  that  code ;  and,  when  we  are  given  to  understand, 
as  in  this  instance,  by  a  foreign  government,  that  its  treaties  with  other 
nations  cannot  be  executed  without  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  new  principles  of  maritime  x>olice,  to  be  applied  without  our  consent, 
we  must  employ  a  language  neither  of  equivocal  import  nor  susceptible  of 
misconstruction.  American  citizens,  prosecuting  a  lawful  commerce  in  the 
African  seas,  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
abuse  or  unlawful  use  of  that  flag  by  others,  nor  can  they  rightfully,  on 
accomit  of  any  such  allied  abuses,  be  interrupted,  molested,  or  detained, 
while  on  the  ocean ;  and,  if  thus  molested  and  detained  while  pursuing 
honest  voyi^es  in  the  usual  way,  and  violating  no  laws  themselves,  they 
are  miquestionably  entitled  to  indemnity.' 

"This  declaration  of  the  President  stands:  not  a  syllable  of  it  has 
been,  or  will  be,  retracted.  The  principles  which  it  announces  rest  on 
their  inherent  justice  and  propriety,  on  their  conformity  to  public  law,  and, 
so  fiir  as  we  are  concerned,  on  the  determination  and  ability  of  the  coun- 
try to  maintain  them.  To  these  principles  the  Government  is  pledged, 
and  that  pledge  it  will  be  at  all  tunes  ready  to  redeem. 

"  But  what  is  your  own  language  on  this  point  ?  You  say,  *  This 
claim '  (the  British  claim)  '  thus  asserted  and  supported,  was  promptly  met, 
and  firmly  repelled  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and,  in  your  letter  to  me,  approving  the 
course  I  had  adopted  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  ratification  by 
France  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  you  consider  the  principles  of  that  mes- 
sage as  the  established  policy  of  the  Government.*  And  you  add, '  So  far 
our  national  dignity  was  uncompromitted.'  If  this  be  so,  what  is  there 
which  has  since  occurred  to  compromit  this  dignity  ?  You  shall  yourself  be 
judge  of  this ;  because  you  say,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  your  letter,  that 
'  the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties  are,  in  this  respect,  wholly  untouched.' 
If,  then,  the  British  pretension  had  been  promptly  met  and  firmly  re- 
pelled by  the  President's  message ;  if,  so  far,  our  national  dignity  had 
not  been  compromitted ;  and  if,  as  you  further  say,  our  rights  remain 
wholly  untouched  by  any  subsequent  act  or  proceeding,  what  ground  is 
there  on  which  to  found  complaint  against  the  treaty  ? 

"  But  your  sentiments  on  this  point  do  not  concur  with  the  opinions 
of  your  Government.  That  Government  is  of  opinion  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  message,  which  you  so  highly  approve,  are  reaffirmed  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  treaty  and  the  correspondence  accompanying  it.  The  very 
object  sought  to  be  obtained,  in  proposing  the  mode  adopted  for  abolish- 
ing the  slave-trade,  was  to  take  away  all  pretence  whatever  for  interrupt- 
ing lawful  commerce  by  the  visitation  of  American  vessels. 

"  Allow  me  to  refer  you,  on  this  point,  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate  accompanying  the  treaty : 
53 
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"  ^  In  my  message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  endeavored  to  state  the  principles  which  this  Gk>Temment  sup- 
ports respecting  the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags.  Deeiroua 
of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the  same  time  that  existing  obli- 
gations should  be  fulfilled,  I  hare  thought  it  most  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  country  that  it  diould  execute  its  own  laws,  and 
perform  its  own  obligations  by  its  own  means  and  its  own  power.  The 
examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant-vessels  of  one  nation  by  the 
cruisers  of  another,  for  any  purposes  except  those  known  and  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatever  restraints  or  regulations  it  may  take 
place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  &r  better  by  other  means  to 
supersede  any  supposed  necessity,  or  any  motive  for  such  examination  or 
visit.  Interference  with  a  merchant-vessel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is  always  a 
delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch  the  point  of  national  honor  as  well  as  to 
affect  the  interests  of  individuals.  It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  expedi- 
ent, not  only  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for 
violating  the  immunities  of  the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist 
'  and  are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  The  treaty  which  I  now  submit  to  you  proposes  no 
alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations. 
It  provides,  simply,  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  maintain  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  a  sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately  and  respec- 
tively, the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.' 

'^  In  the  actual  posture  of  things,  the  President  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  standing  on  its  own  rights  and  its  own 
solemn  declarations,  would  only  weaken  its  position  by  making  such  a 
demand  as  appears  to  you  to  have  been  expedient.  We  maintain  the 
public  law  of  the  world  as  we  receive  it,  and  understand  it  to  be  estab- 
lished. We  defend  our  own  rights  and  our  own  honor,  meeting  all 
aggression  at  the  boundary.    Here  we  may  well  stop. 

*'  Tou  are  pleased  to  observe  that,  '  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
assertion  of  the  British  claim,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  British  secre- 
taries, and  of  its  denial  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  these  two  great  naval  powers ;  one  of  which  had 
advanced  a  pretension,  and  avowed  her  determination  to  enforce  it,  which 
might  at  any  moment  bring  them  into  collision.' 

"  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been  very  much 
awakened  of  late  years  to  the  general  subject,  and  quite  alive,  also,  to 
whatever  might  take  place  in  regard  to  it  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  And  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  opinion  is  universal  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  fully  sustained  its  rights  and  its  dignity  by  the  treaty  which  has  been 
concluded.  Europe,  we  believe,  is  happy  to  see  that  a  collision,  which 
might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  been 
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-  aroided  in  a  maimer  which  reconciles  the  performance  of  a  high  national 
duty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  positiye  stipulations,  with  the  perfect  immunity 
of  flags  and  the  equality  of  nations  upon  the  ocean.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  that,  fix)m  every  agent  of  the  (Government  abroad  who  has  been 
heard  from  on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  your  own  letter 
(an  exception  most  deeply  regretted),  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Europe 
where  maritime  rights  have  advocates  and  defenders,  we  have  received 
nothing  but  congratulation.  And,  at  this  moment,  if  the  general  sources 
of  information  may  be  trusted,  our  example  has  recommended  itself 
already  to  the  regard  of  states  the  most  jealous  of  British  ascendency  at 
sea ;  and  the  treaty  against  which  you  remonstrate  may  soon  come  to  be 
esteemed  by  them  as  a  fit  model  for  imitation. 

''  Toward  the  close  of  your  dispatch  you  are  pleased  to  say :  '  By  the 
recent  treaty  we  are  to  keep  a  squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  We 
have  kept  one  there  for  years ;  during  the  whole  term,  indeed,  of  these 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  most  iniquitous  commerce.  The  effect  of  the 
treaty  is  therefore  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  us,  by  a  convention,  to  do 
what  we  have  long  done  voluntarily;  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in 
some  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress.*  Should  *  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  be  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in  some  measure,  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress,'  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  treaties  containing 
obligations  necessarily  do  this.  All  treaties  of  commerce  do  it ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  treaty  existing,  to  which  the  United  States 
are  j^^^^i  which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  or  in  some  way,  restrain 
the  legislative  power.  Treaties  could  not  be  made  without  producing 
this  effect. 

"  But  your  remark  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in  your  judgment,  there 
is  something  derogatory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  country  in 
thus  stipulating  with  a  foreign  power  for  a  concurrent  effort  to  execute 
the  laws  of  each.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  objection  to 
say,  that,  if  in  this  arrangement  there  be  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  one  party,  it  must  be  equally  derogatory,  since 
the  stipulation  la  perfectly  mutual,  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  both. 
But  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  neither. 

"  The  objection  seems  to  proceed  still  upon  the  implied  ground  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  more  a  duty  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  more 
leading  object  with  her,  than  it  is  or  should  be  with  us ;  as  if,  in  this 
great  effort  of  civilized  nations  to  do  away  the  most  cruel  traffic  that  ever 
scourged  or  disgraced  the  world,  we  had  not  as  high  and  honorable,  as 
just  and  merciful  a  part  to  act  as  any  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that,  in  this  great  work  of  humanity 
and  justice,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This  Government 
declared  the  slax^-^radc  unlawful ;  and,  in  this  declaration,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  This  Government  declared  the 
slave-trade  to  be  piracy ;  and,  in  this,  too,  its  example  has  been  followed 
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by  other  states.  This  Government,  this  young  Government,  springing  up 
in  this  New  World  within  half  a  century,  founded  on  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,  and  sustained  by  the  moral  sense  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  has  gone  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  summoning  the 
civilized  world  to  a  common  effort  to  put  down  and  destroy  a  nefarious 
traffic  reproachful  to  human  nature.  It  has  not  deemed,  and  it  does  not 
deem,  that  it  suffers  any  derogation  from  its  character  or  its  dignity  if,  in 
seeking  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty,  it  act,  as  far  as  necessary,  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  of  concert  with  other  powers  having  in  view  the  same  praise- 
worthy object.  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  entered  into  the  solemn 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  re- 
quested England  to  concur  with  us  in  declaring  the  ^ave-trade  to  be 
piracy ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  which  it  has  nj^i^iSkted-oBL  all  other 
proper  occasions. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  repeat  the  expression  of  the  President's  deep 
regret  at  the  general  tone  and  character  of  your  letter,  and  to  assure  you 
of  the  great  happiness  it  would  have  afforded  him  if,  concurring  with  the 
judgment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  concurring  with  what  appears  to 
be  the  general  sense  of  the  country,  concurring  in  all  the  manifestations 
of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  Europe,  you  had  seen  nothing  in  the 
treaty  of  the  9th  of  August  to  which  you  could  not  give  your  cordial 
approbation." 

To  this  letter  General  Cass,  writing  from  l^ew  York,  re- 
plied, on  the  11th  of  December,  defending  his  own  letter  of 
October  3d,  and  reiterating  his  objections  to  the  treaty.  Mr. 
TVebster  prepared  a  reply  which  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk  to  be  copied  when 
General  Cass  arrived  in  Washington.  After  several  interviews 
between  General  Cass  and  the  President  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
reply  was  withheld.  It  became  necessary,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing February,  that  the  correspondence  should  be  laid  before 
Congress.  -Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  General  Cass's  letter  of  De- 
cember 11th  was  then  forwarded  to  him  at  Detroit,  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  embraced  in  the  correspondence  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. General  Cass  complained  of  this  in  a  letter  written  from 
Detroit  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  published  his  letter  in  the 
Ifationdl  Intelligencer^  at  Washington,  in  which  he  entered 
into  a  long  vindication  of  his  previous  course.  The  following 
answer  by  Mr.  Webster,  marked  "  private,"  explains  his  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  detain  his 
leftter  of  the  20th  of  December : 
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[to  gehebai.  CAHe.] 

"  WAsiraraTox,  ifank  K,  1B«. 

"  8m :  your  letter  of  March  7th  has  been  received  this  morning,  and  I 
lUTe  hoBtily  glanced,  end  only  glanced,  at  one  or  two  of  itB  first  pages. 

"My  last  official  letter  to  jou  was  in  the  clerk's  hands  for  copying 
when  yon  arrived  in  thb  city.  Ton  remember,  doubtleas,  the  yarioas  con- 
TCiKitiona  between  yon  and  myself,  and  the  President  and  yourself,  and 
the  conaiderationa  which  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  delivery  of  that 
.  letter  to  you.  Indeed,  there  was,  aa  yon  know,  no  wish  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
Premdent  to  find  a  necessity  for  anawcring  your  letter  of  December  13th. 
Bnt  gentlemen  not  remarkably  friendly  to  the  President,  though  eipress- 
ing  high  regard  for  you,  pressed  call  after  call  for  your  correspondence 
with  this  department,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  furnish  it.  You  will 
remember  also,  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  on  your  leaving  the  city,  that  if 
such  calls  were  persisted  in,  the  letter  must  be  sent,  and  that  to  thb  you 
answered,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  you,  whenever  found  necessary, 
■nd  that  you  would  make  no  reply  to  it. 

"At  more  leisure  I  shall  penise  your  letter  carefully,  and,  if  I  think 
occasion  requires  it,  shall  write  yon  again ;  both  that  letter  and  thb,  and 
any  farther  correspondence  on  the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  private ; 
the  President  having  already  directed  that  the  official  correspondence 
most  be  considered  as  closed.'  "Yours,  with  regard, 

"D.W 

"  General  Lewis  Cass,  Detroit,  Michigan." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  December  20tli,  the 
delivery  of  which  was  delayed  nntil  the  February  following: 


"  DtPiKTMnirr  or  Stati,  Wuhibgiob,  Jkeanber  30,  IftlS. 

"Sm:  Tour  letter  of  the  11th  instant  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent He  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply,  that  he  continues  to  regard  your 
correspondence,  of  which  this  letter  is  part,  as  being  quite  irregular  from 
the  bc^nning.  You  had  asked  leave  to  retire  from  your  mission ;  the 
leare  waa  granted  by  the  President,  with  kind  and  friendly  remarks  upon 
the  mumex  in  which  you  had  discharged  its  duties.  Having  asked  for 
this  honorable  recall,  which  was  promptly  given,  you  afterward  addressed 
to  tbb  deportanetit  your  letter  of  the  8d  of  October,  which,  however  it  may 
L  flu  Prttlflffnt  caosot  bat  consider  as  a  remonstrance,  a  pro- 
J  of  the  Slh  of  August;  in  othi'r  wor.ls,  an  attack 
D  for  the  negotiatioa  aud  conclusion  cf  that  treaty. 

u  IIiLj  Idler  difrnred  from  Mr. 
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He  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  this.  It  came  upon  him  with  no  small 
snrprise,  and  he  still  feels  that  you  must  have  been,  at  the  moment,  under 
the  influence  of  temporary  impressions,  which  he  cannot  but  hope  have  ere 
now  worn  away. 

^^  A  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  of  your  last  letter  must  now 
close  the  correspondence. 

"In  the  first  place,  you  object  to  my  having  called  your  letter  of 
October  3d  a  '  protest  or  remonstrance '  against  a  transaction  of  the  Gov* 
emmcnt,  and  observe  that  you  must  have  been  imhappy  in  the  mode  of 
expressing  yourself,  if  you  were  liable  to  this  charge. 

"What  other  construction  your  letter  will  bear,  I  cannot  perceive. 
The  transaction  wa3  finished.  No  letter  or  remarks  of  yourself,  or  any  one 
else,  could  imdo  it,  if  desirable.  Your  opinions  were  unsolicited.  If  given 
as  a  citizen,  then  it  was  altogether  unusual  to  address  them  to  this  depart- 
ment in  an  official  dispatch ;  if  as  a  public  functionary,  the  whole  subject- 
matter  was  quite  aside  from  the  duties  of  your  particular  station.  In  your 
letter  you  did  not  propose  any  thing  to  he  cUme,  but  objected  to  what  had 
been  done.  You  did  not  suggest  any  method  of  remedying  what  you  were 
pleased  to  consider  a  defect,  but  stated  what  you  thought  to  be  reasons 
for  fearing  its  consequences.  You  declared  that  there  had  been,  in  your 
opinion,  an  omission  to  assert  American  rights;  to  which  omission  you 
gave  the  department  to  understand  that  you  would  never  have  consented. 

"  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  but  protest  and  remonstrance ;  and 
though  your  letter  be  not  formally  entitled  such,  I  cannot  see  that  it  can 
be  construed,  in  effect,  as  any  thing  else ;  and  I  must  continue  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  terms  used  are  entirely  applicable  and  proper. 

"  In  the  next  place,  you  say :  *  You  give  me  to  understand  that  the 
communications  which  have  passed  between  us  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
published,  and  submitted  to  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.' 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  quoted  my  remark  with  entire 
correctness.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  us  are  to  he  published,  or  must  be  published,  but  that  *  it  may 
become  necessary  hereafter  to  publish  your  letter,  in  conn^tion  with  other 
correspondence  of  the  mission ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such  a  presumption  would  impute 
to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
President  and  Senate,  in  a  transaction  finished  and  concluded  through  the 
imposing  form  of  a  public  dispatch ;  yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  fore- 
seen how  far  England  might  hereafter  rely  on  your  authority  for  a  con- 
struction favorable  to  her  own  pretensions,  and  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest and  honor  of  the  United  States.' 

"In  another  part  of  your  letter  you  observe:  *The  publication  of  my 
letter,  which  is  to  produce  this  result,  is  to  be  the  act  of  the  Government, 
and  not  my  act.  But  if  the  President  should  think  that  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  public  interest  would  ensue  fjx)m  the  disclosure  of  my  views, 
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the  letter  may  be  buried  in  the  archiyes  of  the  department,  and  thus  for- 
gotten and  rendered  harmless.' 

"  To  this  I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  instances  have  oc- 
corred  in  other  times,  not  unknown  to  you,  in  which  highly  important  letters 
from  ministers  of  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  to  their  own  Goyemmcnt, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  when  that  Goyem- 
ment  itself  held  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  make  such  letters  public. 

"  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  a  topic  like  this. 

"Tou  are  pleased  to  ask:  'Is  it  the  duty  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
nceiye  all  the  communications  of  his  Goyemment,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
their  instructions  stib  ailentiOy  whateyer  may  be  his  own  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion to  them ;  or  is  ho  not  bound,  as  a  faithful  representatiye,  to  communi- 
cate freely,  but  respectfully,  his  own  yiews,  that  these  may  be  considered 
and  receiye  their  due  weight,  in  that  particular  case,  or  in  other  cir- 
cumstances inyolying  similar  considerations?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bare  enunciation  of  the  principle  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  justifi- 
cation. I  am  speaking  now  of  the  propriety  of  my  action,  not  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  I  may  haye  executed  the  task  well  or 
in.  I  may  haye  introduced  topics  imadyisedly,  and  urged  them  indis- 
creetly. All  this  I  Icaye  without  remark.  I  am  only  endeayoring  here  to 
fiee  myself  from  the  serious  charge  which  you  bring  against  me.  If  I 
haye  misapprehended  the  duties  of  an  American  diplomatic  agent  upon 
this  subject,  I  am  well  satisfied  to  haye  withdrawn,  by  a  timely  resignation, 
from  a  position  in  which  my  own  self-respect  would  not  permit  me  to 
remain.  And  I  may  express  the  conyiction  that  there  is  no  goyemment, 
certainly  none  this  side  of  Constantinople,  which  would  not  encourage 
rather  than  rebuke  the  free  expression  of  the  yiews  of  their  representatiyes 
in  foreign  countries.' 

"  I  answer,  certainly  not.  In  the  letter  to  which  you  were  replymg  it 
was  fully  stated  that,  in  common  with  eyery  other  citizen  of  the  republic, 
'you  haye  an. unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  transac- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But  it  will  hardly  be  thought  to  be 
among  either  the  duties  or  the  priyileges  of  a  minister  abroad  to  make 
formal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  proceedings  of  the  yarious 
branches  of  the  Goyemment  at  home,  upon  subjects  in  relation  to  which 
he  himself  has  not  been  charged  with  any  duty,  or  partaken  any  responsi- 
biUty.' 

"  You  haye  not  been  requested  to  bestow  your  approbation  upon  the 
treaty,  howeyer  gratifying  it  would  haye  been  to  the  President  to  see  that, 
in  that  respect,  you  imited  with  other  distinguished  public  agents  abroad. 
lake  all  citizens  of  the  republic,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  exercise  your 
own*  judgment  upon  that  as  upon  other  transactions.  But  neither  your 
ofaieryations  nor  this  concession  coyer  the  case.  They  do  not  show  that, 
•t  A  pnblic  minister  abroad,  it  is  a  part  of  your  official  functions,  in  a  public 
tli^tph,  to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  the  Goyemment  at  home. 
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in  relation  to  a  transaction  in  which  you  bore  no  port,  and  for  which  you 
were  in  no  way  answerable.  The  President  and  the  Senate  must  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  for  themselves  in  a  matter  solely  within  their  control. 
Nor  do  I  know  that,  in  complaining  of  your  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings in  a  case  of  this  kind,  any  thing  has  been  done  to  warrant,  on  your 
part,  an  inyidious  and  unjust  reference  to  Constantinople.  If  you  could 
show  by  the  general  practice  of  diplomatic  functionaries  in  the  civilized 
part  of  the  world,  and,  more  especially,  if  you  could  show  by  any  precedent 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  repre- 
sented the  Government  of  the  United  States  abroad,  that  your  letter  of  the 
8d  of  October  was,  in  its  general  object,  tone,  and  character,  within  the 
usual  limits  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  you  may  be  quite  assured  that 
the  President  would  not  have  recourse  to  the  code  of  Turkey  in  order  to 
find  precedents  the  other  way. 

"  You  complain  that,  in  the  letter  from  this  department  of  the  14th  of 
November,  a  statement  contained  in  yours  of  the  8d  of  October  is  called  a 
tissue  of  mistakes,  and  you  attempt  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  appel- 
lation. Let  the  point  be  distinctly  stated,  and  what  you  say  in  reply  be 
then  considered. 

"  In  your  letter  of  October  8d,  you  remark  that  '  England  then  urged 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by  which  we 
might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Until  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way ; 
but,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our  former  principles 
of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  efiect  our  own  laws,  and 
fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.' 

"  The  letter  of  this  department  of  the  14th  of  November,  having  quoted 
this  passage,  proceeds  to  observe,  that  *  the  President  cannot  conceive  how 
you  should  have  been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  a  statement  as  this.  It 
is  but  a  tissue  of  mistakes.  England  did  not  urge  the  United  States  to 
enter  iuto  this  conventional  arrangement  The  United  States  yielded  to 
no  application  from  England.  The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade,  as  it  stands  in  tlie  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition ;  it  originated 
with  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  cheerfully 
assumes  all  its  responsibility.  It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  ful- 
filling its  duties  and  accomplishing  its  objects.  Nor  have  the  United 
States  departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  former  prmciples  of 
avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American;  because 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  is  an  American  subject  as  em- 
phatically as  it  is  a  European  subject,  and,  mdeed,  more  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  took  the  first  great  step  in  declaring 
that  trade  unlawful,  and  in  attempting  its  extmction.  The  abolition  of 
this  traflSc  is  an  object  of  the  highest  iAtcrest  to  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Government;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlooked 
altogether  the  important  fact  that,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Treaty 
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of  Ghent,  the  United  States  bound  themselreB,  bj  solemn  comptict  with 
England,  to  continue  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition;  both 
parties  pledging  themselTea  by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
■Gcomplish  so  dedrable  an  object.' 

"Now,  in  answer  to  this,  you  observe  in  your  last  letter:  'That  the 
puticolar  mode  in  which  the  OoTemments  should  act  in  concert,  as 
finally  arranged  in  the  treaty,  was  suggested  by  yourself,  I  never  doubted. 
And  if  this  is  the  construction  I  am  to  give  to  your  denial  of  my  correct- 
IKM,  there  is  no  difficulty  upon  the  aubject.  The  question  between  us  is 
uatODChed.  All  I  said  was,  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  the 
matter ;  that  she  presented  it  for  negotiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  con- 
acnted  to  its  introduction.  And  if  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  come  out  with 
iastructions  from  his  Government  to  endeavor  to  effect  some  arrangement 
spon  this  subject,  the  world  has  strangely  misunderstood  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  mission,  and  I  have  misunderstood  that  paragraph  in  your 
first  note,  where  yon  say  that  Lord  Ashburton  comes  with  full  powers  to 
n^ptiate  and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between  England  and'the 
United  States.  But  the  very  fact  of  his  coming  here,  and  of  his  acceding 
to  any  stipulations  respecting  the  slave-trade,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his 
Qovemment  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Uuted  States. 
I  had  supposed  that  our  Government  wonid  scarcely  take  the  initiative  in 
this  matter,  and  urge  it  upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  either  in  Washington 
or  in  London.  If  it  did  so,  I  can  only  express  my  regret,  and  confess  that 
I  have  been  led  inadvertently  into  an  error.' 

"  It  would  appear  from  all  this,  that  that  which,  in  your  first  letter, 
appeared  as  a  direct  statement  of  facts,  of  which  you  would  naturally  be 
presumed  to  have  had  knowledge,  sinks  at  last  into  inferences  and  conjec- 
tures. Bat,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  some  of  the  mistakes  of  this 
tissue,  yon  have  fallen  into  others.  '  All  I  said  was,'  you  observe,  *  that 
England  continued  to  prosecute  the  matter ;  that  she  presented  it  for 
negotiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  consented  to  its  introduction.'  Now, 
the  English  minister  no  more  presented  this  subject  for  negotiation  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  presented  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  United  States  consented  to  its  introduction  in  any  other  sense  than  it 
may  bo  said  that  the  British  minister  consented  to  it.  Will  you  be  good 
enongh  to  review  the  series  of  your  own  assertions  on  this  subject,  and  see 
whether  they  can  possibly  be  regarded  merely  as  a  statement  of  your  own 
inferences?  Your  only  authentic  f:LCt  is  a  general  one,  that  the  British 
minister  came  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  and  settle  all  matters 
Id  ^acussian.  This,  you  say,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his  Government  was 
dcBrous  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  respecting  the 
dOTV-trade ;  and  then  you  infer  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  this 
matter,  and  prtsented  it  for  negotiation,  and  that  the  United  States  con- 
Knted  to  it£  iritiy)duction ;  and  give  to  this  inference  the  shape  of  a  direct 

"a  fnct. 

igbt  have  made  the  same  remarks,  and  with  the  aamc  propriety, 
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in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Creole,  that  of  imprefisment,  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitive  criminals,  or  any  thing  else  embraced  in  the  treaty  or  in 
the  correspondence,  and  then  have  converted  these  inferences  of  your  own 
into  so  many  facts.  And  it  is  upon  conjectures  like  these,  it  is  upon  such 
inferences  of  your  own,  that  you  make  the  direct  and  formal  statement  in 
your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October,  that  *  England  then  urged  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement,  by  which  we  might  be 
pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Until  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way ;  but, 
yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our  former  principle  of 
avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws,  and 
fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.' 

"  The  President  was  well  warranted,  therefore,  in  requesting  your  seri- 
ous reconsideration  and  review  of  that  statement. 

"  Suppose  your  letter  to  go  before  the  public  unanswered  and  imcon- 
tradicted ;  suppose  it  to  mingle  itself  with  the  general  political  history  of 
the  country,  as  an  official  letter  among  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
State,  would  not  the  general  mass  of  readers  understand  you  as  reciting 
facts,  rather  than  as  drawing  your  own  conclusions?  as  stating  history 
rather  than  as  presenting  an  argument  ?  It  is  of  an  incorrect  narrative 
that  the  President  complains.  It  is  that,  in  your  hotel  at  Paris,  you  should 
imdertako  to  write  a  history  of  a  very  delicate  part  of  a  negotiation  car- 
ried on  at  Washington,  with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  you  had  no  authentic  information ;  and  which  history,  as 
you  narrate  it,  reflects  not  a  little  on  the  independence,  wisdom,  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Administration. 

"  As  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  you  were  not  well 
informed,  the  President  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  been  more  just  in 
you  to  have  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

"  You  observe  further :  '  I  never  mentioned  in  my  dispatch  to  you,  nor 
in  any  manner  whatever,  that  our  Government  had  conceded  to  that  of 
England  the  right  to  search  our  ships.  That  idea,  however,  pervades  your 
letter,  and  is  very  apparent  in  that  part  of  it  which  brings  to  my  observa- 
tion the  possible  effect  of  my  views  upon  the  English  Government.  But 
in  this  you  do  me,  though,  I  am  sure,  unintentionally,  great  injustice.  I 
repeatedly  state  that  the  recent  treaty  leaves  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  it 
found  them.  My  difficulty  is  not  that  we  have  made  a  positive  concession, 
but  that  we  have  acted  unadvisedly  in  not  making  the  abandonment  of 
this  pretension  a  previous  condition  to  any  conventional  arrangement 
upon  the  general  subject.' 

"  On  this  part  of  your  letter  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  two  remarks. 

"  The  first  is,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  gives  no  color  or  pretext  whatever 
to  any  right  of  searching  our  ships,  a  declaration  against  such  a  right 
would  have  been  no  more  suitable  to  this  treaty  than  a  declaration  against 
the  right  of  sacking  our  towns  in  time  of  peace,  or  any  other  outrage. 
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"  The  rights  of  merchant-yessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high-seas, 
as  understood  by  this  Gk>Yermnent,  have  been  clearly  and  fully  asserted. 
As  asserted  they  will  be  maintained ;  nor  would  a  declaration,  such  as  you 
propose,  have  increased  either  its  resolution  or  its  ability  in  this  respect. 
The  Qoyemment  of  the  United  States  relies  on  its  own  power,  and  on  the 
effectiye  support  of  the  people,  to  assert  successfully  all  the  rights  of  aU  its 
citizens,  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land ;  and  it  asks  respect  for  these 
rights  not  as  a  boon  or  fayor  from  any  nation.  The  President's  message, 
most  certainly,  is  a  clear  declaration  of  what  the  country  understands  to 
be  its  rights,  and  his  determination  to  maintain  them,  not  a  mere  promise 
to  negotiate  for  these  rights  or  to  endeayor  to  bring  other  powers  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  them,  either  express  or  implied.  Whereas,  if  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  part  of  your  letter,  you  would  haye  adyised  that 
something  should  haye  been  offered  to  England  which  she  might  haye 
regarded  as  a  benefit,  but  coupled  with  such  a  declaration  or  condition  as 
that,  if  she  receiyed  the  boon,  it  would  haye  been  a  recognition  by  her  of  a 
claim  which  we  make  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  President's  yiew  of  the 
proper  duty  of  the  Qoyemment  has  certainly  been  quite  different.  Being 
conyinced  that  the  doctrine  asserted  by  this  Goyemment  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  law  of  nations,  and  feeling  the  competency  of  the  Goyemment 
to  uphold  and  enforce  it  for  itself,  he  has  not  sought,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  sedulously  ayoided  to  change  this  ground,  and  to  place  the  just  rights 
of  the  country  upon  the  assent,  express  or  implied,  of  any  power  whateyer. 

"  The  Goyemment  thought  no  skilfully  extorted  promises  necessary  in 
any  such  cases.  It  asks  no  such  pledges  of  any  nation.  If  its  character 
for  ability  and  readiness  to  protect  and  defend  its  own  rights  and  dignity 
is  not  sufficient  to  preserye  them  from  yiolation,  no  interpolation  of  promise 
to  respect  them,  ingeniously  woyen  into  treaties,  would  be  likely  to  afford 
such  protection.  And,  as  our  rights  and  liberties  depend  for  existence 
upon  our  power  to  maintain  them,  general  and  yague  protests  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  Chinese  method  of  defending  their 
towns,  by  painting  grotesque  and  hideous  figures  on  the  walls  to  fright 
away  assailing  foes. 

"My  other  remark  on  this  portion  of  your  letter  is  this:  Suppose 
a  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  this  treaty  should  not  be  considered  as 
sacrificing  any  American  rights,  had  been  appended,  and  the  treaty,  thus 
fortified,  had  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  you  propose;  and  suppose 
that  that  Goyemment,  with  equal  ingenuity,  had  appended  an  equiyalent 
written  declaration  that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  sacrificing  any 
British  right,  how  much  more  defined  would  have  been  the  rights  of 
either  party,  or  how  much  clearer  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  by  these  reservations  on  both  sides ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
yalue  of  a  protest  on  one  side  balanced  by  an  exactly  equiyalent  protest 
on  the  other  ? 

"  No  nation  is  presumed  to  sacrifice  its  rights,  or  giye  up  what  justly 
belongs  to  it,  unless  it  expressly  stipulates  that,  for  some  good  reason  or 
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adequate  consideration,  it  does  make  such  relinquishment ;  and  an  unne- 
cessary asseveration,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  sacrifice  just  rights,  would 
seem  only  calculated  to  invite  aggression.  Such  proclamations  would 
seem  better  devised  for  concealing  weakness  and  apprehension  than  for 
manifesting  conscious  strength  and  self-reliance,  or  for  inspiring  respect  in 
others. 

"  Toward  the  end  of  your  letter  you  are  pleased  to  observe :  *  The  re- 
jection of  a  treaty  duly  negotiated  is  a  serious  question,  to  be  avoided 
wheuever  it  can  be  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Though  the  national 
faith  is  not  actually  committed,  still  it  is  more  or  less  engaged.  And 
there  were  peculiar  circumstances  growing  out  of  long-standing  difficulties 
which  rendered  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  various  matters  in  dispute 
with  England  a  subject  of  great  national  interest.  But  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  is  a  far  diJSerent  subject.  Topics  are  omitted  or  introduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  negotiators,  and  they  are  responsible,  to  use  the  language 
of  an  eminent  and  able  Senator,  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it  omits. 
This  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  omits  a  most  important  and  necessary  stipula- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  negotiation,  in  this  particular, 
was  unfortunate  for  the  country.' 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  no  topics  were  omitted,  and  no  topics  introduced  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  negotiator ;  that  the  negotiation  proceeded  from 
step  to  step,  and  from  day  to  day,  under  his  own  immediate  supervision 
and  direction ;  that  he  himself  takes  the  responsibility  for  what  the  treaty 
contains  and  what  it  omits,  and  cheerfully  leaves  the  merits  of  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  I  now  conclude  this  letter,  and  close  the  correspondence  by  repeating 
once  more  the  expression  of  the  President's  regret  that  you  should  have 
commenced  it  by  your  letter  of  the  8d  of  October. 

"  It  is  painful  to  him  to  have  with  you  any  cause  of  difierence.  lie 
has  a  just  appreciation  of  your  character  and  your  public  services  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  cannot  but  persuade  himself  that  you  must  be  aware 
yourself,  by  this  time,  that  your  letter  of  October  was  written  under 
erroneous  impressions,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinions 
respecting  the  treaty  which  it  expresses ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better,  on  all  accounts,  if  no  such  letter  had  been  written. 

"  I  have,  etc., 

**  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Lewis  Cass,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris." 

The  joint  commission  for  running  and  marking  the  bound- 
ary, as  designated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  was  appointed 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.  The  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  of  Maine ;  Major 
James  D.  Graham,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  was  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  scientific  corps.  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  the 
younger  son  of  Mr.  Webster,  was  made  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. The  work  was  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
performed  in  the  ensuing  summer,  with  the  aid  of  the  British 
commissioner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  B.  Estcourt,  and  his 
assistants. 
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CHAPTER   XXX, 
1843-1844. 
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UKLATIONS  Wmi  TRESIDENT  TYLER — PECUNIARr  TROUBLES — 
RI<niREd  TO  M^VRSHFIELD — LIFE  AT  THE  8EA-8HORE — ^SPEECH  AT 
THE  ROCHESTER  OATTLE-FAIR,  ON  REPUDLLTION — SOLICITED  BY 
THE  MASSACHUSI'rrTS  WHIGS  TO  REAPPEAR  IN  THE  POLITICAL 
FIKLI>— SPEECH  AT  ANDOVER — ^DISCOVERS  THE  PROJECT  FOR  THE 
ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS — EFFORTS  TO  AROUSE  THE  NORTH  IN 
0P1»()8ITU)N  TO  THIS  SCHEME — SOLICITED  TO  RETURN  TO  THE 
81«LVATK — REASONS  FOR  DECLINING  AT  PRESENT — ^THE  CASE  OF 
STEPHEN  UIRARD*S  WILL — WHIG  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  CLAY  FOR 
THE    PItESn)ENOY — MR.    WEBSTER    ADVOCATES    HIS    ELECTION 

THE  ArrrruDE  of  the  texas  question — ^approaching  con- 

FI-ICTrt   IN   KE(}ARD  TO  SLAVERY. 

t 

Mil.  AVEHSTEirS  work,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  now 
i\om\  ( )ii  the  Stli  of  May,  1843,  lie  resigned.  Wliat 
ho  liad  accomplirtlicd  for  the  country  and  for  his  own- lasting 
reputation  \u\a  been  described.  But,  in  estimating  the  effect 
on  hid  own  political  fortunes  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  it  in  necetisary  to  recur  to  the  state  of  things  existing 
between  1 'resident  Tyler  and  the  'Wliigs,  and  to  speak  of  that 
very  eminent  ]>olitical  leader  who  controlled,  at  this  time,  the 
course  of  the  Whigs  in  Congress.  This  party  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  government  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  in 
order,  among  other  puq>oses,  that  it  might  carry  cflfc  its* policy 
in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 
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Such,  at  least,  was  the  Whig  interpretation  of  the  election 
of  1840 ;  and  I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
interpretation  was  in  the  main  a  correct  one.  But  the  unex- 
pected accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  which  brought 
his  peculiar  opinions  respecting  a  bank  into  the  Executive 
office,  and  enabled  him  to  give  them  effect  through  the  power 
of  a  "  veto,"  caused  a  sudden  and  violent  opposition  to  this 
important  object  of  Whig  policy.  From  the  moment  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  "vetoes,"  it  became  the  policy  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends — acting,  doubtless,  under  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  so  to  do — ^to  carry  this  question  of  a  bank,  and  what- 
ever was  connected  with  it,  forward  into  the  next  presidential 
election.  As  a  part  of  these  political  tactics,  the  Whigs  in 
Congress  resorted  to  denunciation  of  President  Tyler.  What 
this  produced  can  be  best  described  in  Mr.  Webster's  own 
words,  wliich  I  take  from  a  paper  in  his  handwriting  found  on 
his  private  files  of  the  year  1843 : 

"The  editors  of  the  Intelligencer^  with  an  inconsistency  no  common 
degree  of  exasperation  can  hide  from  their  own  eyes,  while  they  attack 
the  President  and  the  Administration  every  day,  in  the  name  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  country,  and  do  every  thing — and  since  September,  1841, 
have  done  every  thing — in  their  power,  to  set  all  the  Whigs  in  the  country 
against  them,  constantly  complain,  nevertheless,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, constantly  fret  and  scold,  at  what  they  consider  the  eflforts  of  the 
Administration  to  conciliate  the  favor  and  respect  of  the  other  party. 
The  Intelligencer  would  have  the  Whigs  be  against  the  President,  but  at 
the  same  time  would  have  the  President  be  for  the  Whigs.  Not  infre- 
quently it  repudiates  in  the  hardest  terms  what  it  pleases  to  call 
'  cooing  and  courtship '  between  the  President  and  the  Democratic  party, 
in  the  very  same  columns  in  which  it  accumulates,  from  its  own  coinage  or 
other  sources,  epithets  of  reproach  and  contumely  against  the  President, 
such  as  never  found  their  way  into  that  paper  before,  as  applied  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  in  the  forty  years  of  its  existence. 

"  In  all  this  the  Intelligencer  only  follows  the  leaders  of  the  manifesto 
Whigs,  whose  conduct,  in  this  respect,  we  must  say,  has  been  characterized 
by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  assurance. 

"  It  is  fit  that  the  people  should  always  hold  in  mind  the  general 
history  of  the  dissension  between  the  President  and  the  Whig  leaders 
of  the  present  Congress. 

"  Both  the  President  and  the  Whig  members  of  the  present  Congress 
came  into  power,  on  the  same  tide  of  popular  opinion,  in  1840. 

"  By  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  the  Executive  authority  devolved 
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on  tbe  present  President,  and  the  power  of  Congress,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  wielded  by  I^Ir.  Clay.  Difficnlties  and  discussions  arose; 
Mr.  Clay  would  not  take  Mr.  Ewing's  bill  for  a  bank,  and  the  President 
negatived  two  subsequent  bills.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Whigs  assem- 
bled in  the  Capitol  Square,  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  proscribed  the 
President. 

"  This  is  the  whole  story  briefly  told.  It  has  been  said,  that  only  some 
forty  or  fifty  members  attended  the  meeting.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  meeting  purported  to  be  *  a  meetcnq  of  the  Wmo  members  of  the 
Senate  asd  of  the  House  of  Repbesentattves  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  CoNGKESS.'  We  believe  it  true  that  many  Whigs,  who  did  not 
attend  the  meeting,  and  some  who  did  attend,  disapproved  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but  neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  had  courage  to  make  their 
absence  or  their  dissent  known.  They  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go 
forth,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Whigs  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"We  need  not  republish  these  proceedings;  everybody  knows  that, 
in  substance,  they  were  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  President,  ending 
with  a  declaration,  that  the  most  they  hoped  for  was,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  cheek  or  prevent  aome  of  the  muehitfs  which,  under  a  different  state  of 
majorities,  the  President  might  have  the  power  to  impose, 

"  Now,  can  anybody  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  President  should  with- 
draw his  confidence  from  the  Whigs  of  Congress  ?  We  say,  the  Whigs  of 
Congress,  because  it  is  certain  that  very  many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
patriotic  of  the  Whig  party,  otU  qf  Confess,  lamented  or  reprobated  all 
these  proceedings,  and  still  continue  to  repudiate  them,  and  to  deplore  the 
consequences  which  have  flowed  from  them.  But  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, those  who  concurred  in  this  manifesto,  and  those  who,  not  concur- 
ring, had  not  decision  enough  to  make  their  dissent  known,  is  there  any 
reason  for  all  or  any  of  them  to  complain  that  the  President  has  with- 
drawn his  confidence  from  these  persons  and  given  it  to  others  ?  And  the 
Whig  presses  which  justified,  and  still  justify  these  and  other  still  more 
hostile  and  violent  proceedings  against  the  President,  with  what  face  can 
they  arraign  the  President  for  being  untrue  to  them  and  their  friends  in 
manifesting  a  desire  to  throw  himself  upon  the  country,  upon  the  patriotic 
men  of  all  parties,  for  a  reasonable  support  of  the  measures  of  his  Admin- 
istration ? 

"  Time  has  already  shown  how  really  inconsiderable  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  leading  Wliigs  in  Congress  went  into  their  crusade  against 
the  President.  Time  has  already  shown  how  unimportant,  practically  and 
really,  the  measures  were  which  threw  them  into  such  a  flame.  Who  cares 
any  thing  now  about  the  bank  bills  which  were  vetoed  in  1841  ?  Or  who 
thinks  now  that,  if  there  were  no  such  a  thing  as  a  veto  in  the  world,  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  old  models,  could  be  established  ? 

"  But  our  purpose  is  not,  as  proved,  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion 
upon  these  matters.  It  simply  is,  to  present  to  the  view  of  the  world  the 
bold  injustice,  not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase,  of  reviling  the  President  daily, 
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in  the  Whig  presaes,  Beizlng  ever;  opportunity  to  represent  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  Whigs  to  be  incurable,  and  at  the  same  time  rocifer- 
otulj  finding  lault  that  he  ehould  think  anybody  else  worthy  of  bis  confi- 
dmce  than  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 

"  The  Prewdent'a  course,  meantime,  we  are  quite  sure,  will  be  com- 
mendable. B'la  path  is  difficult  and  thorny ;  but  it  is  short,  and  he  will 
purane  it  nnseduced  and  unterrified  by  the  vUraiim  which  would  cause 
him  to  Bwerre  to  the  one  band  or  the  other.  And  whilo  the  Olobe  and 
Mr.  Benton  ass^  him  daily  on  one  side,  and  the  Intelli^eruxr  and  the 
partisans  of -Mr.  Clay  on  the  other,  the  great  mass  of  patriotic  citizens, 
who  hare  no  selfish  interests  in  the  squabble  of  parties,  will  be  rcry  likely 
to  think  him  about  right," 

The  third  and  last  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress 
commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1812,  and  was 
to  terminate,  by  law,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843.  There  were 
thus  about  seventy  working  days,  exclnding  holidays,  in  which 
to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency, 
and  to  transact  all  the  other  pressing  public  business ;  the 
WhigB  having  a  majority  in  both  branches.  Notwithstanding 
the  previous  dissensions  between  the  "Whigs  in  Congress  and 
the  President,  there  was  a  measure  in  respect  to  the  currency 
on  which  they  could  have  united.  This  was  the  plan  for  an 
"  Exchequer,"  which  had  been  offered  to  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  previous  session.  Its  chief  feature  was  a 
power  to  issue  a  currency  that  would  be  of  equal  value  and 
credit  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  its  chief  merit  was  that, 
while  it  was  for  some  purposes  a  kind  of  Government  bank,  it 
rejected  the  "  old  models  "  of  a  national  bank,  which  bad  ren- 
dered each,  an  institution  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation.  Mr,  Webster  had  become  convinced,  after  what 
had  followed  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  sessions,  that  a 
3Mik  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  private  subscription, 
out  of  tlie  question;  the  capital  could  not  be  obtained. 
He  was  siitifified  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  popular 
verdict  of  1840,  the  sentiments  and  situation  of  the  country  on 
Ute  question  of  a  hank  had  changed.  In  speaking,  therefore, 
in  Fanetiil  Hall,  in  September,  1842,  be  bad  pronounced  a 
Bank  of  the  Unitod  States,  on  the  old  model,  to  be  an  "  obsolete 
as  the  only  mode  of  providing  tlie  country  with  a 
icy,  useful  in  all  the  ramifications  of  domestic 
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exchange — the  greatest  want  of  the  times — ^he  urgently  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  ''Exchequer"  plan,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be,  as  it  caine  from  the  Administration,  the  only  measure  fit 
for  the  adoption  of  Congress.  But  it  did  not  suit  the  Whigs  in 
that  bixly  to  follow  his  advice.  The  time  was  approaching  for 
the  luf^'inbly  which  was  to  name  the  next  Whig  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  The  lead  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Whig 
oppi^ition  to  Mr.  Tyler's  Administration  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  that  gentleman  a  dictatorial  power  to  mould  the  sen 
timonts  and  to  ivntn^l  the  action  of  the  party.  The  whole  sub- 
jiH»t  of  the  currency  was  consequently  postponed,  to  be  again 
one  of  the  questions  that  were  to  come  before  the  people  in  a 
gi^noral  election.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  Mr.  Clay 
remaineil  the  reci>gnizeil  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
again  to  Ih>  si^Uvteil  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
Ih>  a  sivond  time  deft^tod,  although  supported  by  Mr.  Web- 
storV  iH^werful  aid,  princij^ally  by  the  intervention  of  a  new 
qui^tion  on  which  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  the  country  at 
lrtrgt\  did  not  heeil  Mr.  WeWterV  remonstrance  and  warning. 
It  will  Ih>  for  the  student  of  our  national  fortunes  to  inquire 
how  the  train  of  evils  bi\>ught  U|K>n  this  country  by  the  annex- 
atii*n  of  Texas — how  the  public  disasters  which  have  flowed 
tV\un  this  act,  as  their  priman*  s^mrce — ^might  have  been  pre- 
venttnU  if  the  Whigs  liad  prudently  reserved  themselves,  in 
n*s|HH*t  to  a  candidate,  to  a  later  perioil,  and  had  then  bestowed 
their  choiiH>  u|hmi  Mr.  WeWter.  It  will  Ih>,  too,  for  history 
to  mark,  how  tlie  ingratitude  of  a  countn*  towanl  a  far-seeing 
statesuuin  is  to  Ih^  rt^ad  on  the  same  jvage  on  which  is  recorded 
the  origin  of  calauuties  fnnn  which  he  could  have  saved  it; 
oahuuitit^  wliich  tlie  rtnnotest  piv^terity  must  feel,  while  they 
tratv  tlieu\  t\^  a  disrt^ganl  of  advice  which  did  all  that  human 
wirtdom  iHMild  do  to  avert  them. 

NVhon,  tliert^t\>rt\  the  spring  of  1S43  arrived,  bringing  with 
It  tho  h\uHHv»Ht\il  aiHHHuplislniient  of  all  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
oxpecttnl  tw  do  in  n^ganl  to  our  foreign  relations,  he  saw  that 
it  >\  art  out  of  his  jHuver  to  etftvt  any  gooil  in  respect  to  the  cur- 
itMvov,  or  auv  other  public  inten^t,  by  remaining  longer  in 
p\0»Uo  litK  The  relati^^ns,  Uh\  wliich  had  sprung  up  between 
Piviildent  T\  lor  auil  rtomo  members  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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from  the  continued  assanlts  made  upon  him  by  the  Whigs,  had 
come  to  render  Mr.  Webster's  position  in  the  Cabinet  distaste- 
ful to  him.  He  could  not  desire  to  change  his  party  relations, 
and  did  not  abandon  the  hope  that  more  moderate  counsels 
and  a  different  appreciation  of  their  public  duty  would  ere 
long  prevail  among  the  Whigs.  While  he  did  not  blame  Presi- 
dent Tyler  for  accepting,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
the  aid  of  persons  who  were  inot  connected  with  the  party 
which  had  placed  him  at  its  head,  but  which  yet  prevented 
him  from  selecting  public  oflScers  from  their  own  ranks,  this 
necessity  at  last  produced  a  system  of  administration  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  could  no  longer  take  part. 

But  the  official  relations  between  himself  and  President 
Tyler  were  dissolved  with  entirely  friendly  personal  feelings 
toward  each  other.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  the 
average  ability  of  our  statesmen,  and,  had  he  not  incurred  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  President  without  a  party  to  support  and 
assist  his  administration  of  the  Government,  he  would  have 
stood  well  in  our  political  history.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  resignation,  with  the  President's  reply : 

[to  pbesidekt  ttleb.] 

"MctyS,lB4S. 

"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  have  caused  a  formal  resignation  of  my  office,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  filed  in  the  department 

*^  In  ceasing  to  hold  any  connection  with  the  Government,  I  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  friendly  feelings  and  personal  kindness  which  have 
subsisted  between  yourself  and  me  during  the  time  that  I  have  borne  a 
part  in  your  counsels.  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  while 
entertaining  the  best  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare,  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  who  more  sincerely  or  ardently  desires  the  prosperity, 
success,  and  honor  of  your  Administration. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Daniel  Websteb. 

"John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States." 

[fboh  fbesident  tyleb.] 

**  Wasbikotox,  May  8, 1&18. 
"  My  dear  Sib  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day,  informing  me 
of  your  formal  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    It  only 
remains  for  me  to  reciprocate,  as  I  truly  do,  the  warm  sentiments  of 
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regard  which  you  have  expressed  toward  me,  and  to  return  you  my 

thanks  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  you  have  discharged  the 

various  and  complicated  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  you.    I  do 

not  mean  to  flatter  you  in  saying  that,  in  conducting  the  most  delicate 

and  important  negotiations,  you  have  manifested  powers  of  intellect  of  the 

highest  order,  and,  in  aU  things,  a  true  American  heart. 

"  Take  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  into  your  retirement,  my  best  wishes  for 

your  health,  happiness,  and  long  life. 

"John  Tyler. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster."    • 


[to  fbesidext  ttleb.] 

"BotTOK,Ji//y  8,1848. 

**Mt  dear  Sib:  Before  leaving  Washington  on  your  tour  to  the 
North,  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me  respecting  a  conversation  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Legar6  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M as 

chief  clerk  in  the  department.  I  omitted  an  answer  to  that  letter,  sup- 
posing I  should  have  occasion,  while  you  would  be  here,  to  speak  to  you 
on  that  subject,  and  some  others,  in  regard  to  which  I  wished  to  say  a 
word  or  two.    But  no  such  opportunity  presented. 

"I  have  certainly  no  right,  nor  any  disposition,  to  interfere  in  ap- 
pointments, either  in  the  Department  of  State  or  elsewhere.  But  I  con- 
fess I  thought  that  the  proposed  appointment  of  Mr.  M would  have 

an  awkward  appearance.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  writer  for  the 
Olcibe  during  the  greater  part  of  your  Administration,  and  to  have  been 
especially  abusive  upon  me  politically  and  personally.  It  struck  me 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  to  place  him  in  the  department,  the 
moment  I  left  it,  would  give  rise  to  inferences  and  remarks  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  wish  should  not  be  made.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
concern  I  feel  in  the  matter,  except  that  I  look  upon  Mr.  Derrick  as  a 
very  able,  faithful,  and  competent  man,  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the 
station  with  credit,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  Having  said 
this,  I  only  add  that  I  desire  you  to  act  in  the  matter  according  to  your 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  expediency,  and  to  consider  me  as  having  no 
wishes  in  relation  to  it.  .  .  . 

"  On  leaving  Washington  you  placed  in  my  hands  a  commission  for 
Mr.  J ^  to  be  consul  at  Mantanzas  in  place  of  Mr.  Kodney. 

"  On  reflection  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  ^ve  the  commission  to 

Mr.  J ,  nor  to  communicate  to  him  the  fact  that  it  was  made  out.    I 

very  much  desire  Mr.  J to  receive  a  proper  appointment,  and  re- 
proach myself  not  a  little  for  having  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  others 
when  I  ought  to  have  pressed  his  pretensions.  But  perhaps  it  may  bo 
thought  that  there  was  some  degree  of  suddenness  in  issuing  this  com« 
mission;  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  return  it,  and  leave  the  matter  foi 
further  consideration.  ...  "  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 
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[fbom  fbesident  tyleb.] 

**  Washikqtok,  Jtdy  8, 1848. 

"  My  dear  Sm :  Your  letter  of  the  8d  July  reached  me  last  night,  and 
I  delay  not  to  say  that,  the  moment  I  learned  your  objections  to  Mr. 

M ,  I  abandoned  all  idea  of  appointing  him  chief  clerk  to  the  State 

Department.  In  £ict,  I  had  been  wholly  ignorant,  at  the  time  I  thought 
of  making  the  appointment,  of  his  course  toward  you.  While,  therefore, 
I  may  give  him  some  other  office,  I  shall  certainly  not  place  him  in  a 
position  which  would  imply,  on  my  part,  any  disinclination  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  or  consult  your  feelings.  .  .  . 

*'  In  fumbhing  you  this  explanation,  my  dear  sir,  I  give  you  only  an 
additional  proof  of  my  sincere  regard  for  you.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
possess  that  feeling  toward  you  in  a  higher  degree.  It  is  for  yourself 
alone.  ... 

^^  You  will  perceive  in  the  newspapers  the  disclaimer  of  the  British 
Government  as  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  highly  gratifying ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  there  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  assertion  of  right  to 
enforce  its  claims  for  indemnity  for  wrongs  committed  on  British  subjects, 
in  Mr.  Fox's  letter,  it  was  considered  proper,  in  the  reply  of  Judge  Up- 
shur, to  guard  against  any  ambiguous  or  hidden  intent. 

^  I  have  nothing  from  England  which  gives  us  the  hope  that  any  thing 
will  be  done  by  that  Government  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
Do  you  get  any  thing  on  that  subject  ?  Will  you  permit  me,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  say,  that  there  is  no  wish,  personal  to  yourself,  which  yov  may 
entertain,  that  I  shall  not  be  ready  most  promptly  to  meet ;  and  any  sug- 
gestion you  may  have  to  make  touching  our  course  of  public  policy  will 
be  weighed  with  the  greatest  attention. 

'^  Be  pleased  to  present  me  most  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Webster ;  and  be 

assured  of  my  constant  regard. 

"John  Tyler. 
"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

Mr.  Webster  was  arrested,  on  liis  way  to  Boston,  by  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  in  Baltimore,  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  its 
most  eminent  citizens  of  both  political  parties.  This  festival 
was  given  on  the  18th  of  May.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
is  now  chiefly  important  on  account  of  the  opinions  which  he 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  treaty-making  power 
on  the  limitation  of  duties.*  As  soon  as  this  affair  was  over, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  Marshfield. 

His  retirement  from  public  life  at  this  time  was  not  occa- 

*  This  speech  is  not  embraced  in  his  and  see  the  National  InteUigencer  of  May 
collected  works.  But  see  Works,  v.,  27,  1843,  for  the  entire  speech  a^s  re- 
185-137,  and  Correspondence,  ii.,  196  ;    ported  at  the  time. 
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sioned  solely  by  the  political  events  and  causes  above  detailed. 
His  private  affairs  greatly  needed  his  attention.  "What  they 
had  been  since  the  year  1836  is  described  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend : 

*'  In  1836,  by  the  aid  of  friends  and  my  own  exertions,  I  settled  up  my 
concerns,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  I  was  then  desirous  of  leaving 
Congress,  and  resuming  professional  labor  vigorously.  But  firiends  op- 
posed it,  and  my  papers  of  resignation  were  sent  back  to  me.  It  was  a 
day  of  buoyancy  and  great  hope  in  matters  of  business,  and  what  money  I 
had,  or  could  get,  I  laid  out  in  the  West,  principally  in  well-selected  Gov- 
ernment lands.  But  times  soon  changed,  and  I  have  since  had  nothing 
but  a  struggle.^' 

It  is  true  that,  daring  this  period,  he  had  the  aid  in  his 
private  affairs  of  a  devoted  friend  who  was  likewise  a  very  able 
man  of  business,  and  who  more  than  once  rescued  Mr.  Webster 
from  serious  difficulties  in  matters  of  property.  This  gentle- 
man, it  is  alike  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  say,  was  Mr.  Itichard 
M.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  whose  services  to  Mr.  Webster 
were  labors  of  love.  No  man,  who  was  not  kindred  to  him  in 
blood,  ever  had  a  larger  share  of  his  personal  affection  and 
confidence.  But  the  disinterested  zeal  of  such  a  friend  could 
not  always  prevent  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  position,  and  partly 
came  from  his  want  of  all  skill  to  save,  and  to  accumulate 
money.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  singularly  constituted ;  and, 
in  tmdertaking  to  describe  the  causes  which  prevented  him  from 
ever  becoming  a  man  of  wealth,  or  even  of  independent  cir- 
cumstances, although  I  may  present  traits  of  character  that 
seem  contradictory,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  best 
knew  him  will  admit  my  correctness. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  profession  of  the  law,  it 
had  been  for  him  a  very  easy  thing  to  earn  money  at  the 
bar ;  and  he  had  sometimes  earned  a  great  deal.  In  1823,  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  demand  to  quit  a  very  lucrative 
practice,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  the  public  service.  Still, 
his  income  from  professional  employments  continued  to  bo 
large;  but  accumulation  seemed  to  become  impracticable  for 
several  reasons.  His  very  conspicuous  position,  the  attractions 
of  his  society,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  his  OAvn  taste,  ira- 
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posed  upon  him  the  exercise  of  a  hospitality  that  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  a  too  large  expenditure.  During  the  whole 
period  also,  from  1836  to  the  spring  of  1843,  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  his  fondness  for  agriculture  had  led  him  to  carry 
on  two  large  estates  as  a  practical  farmer ;  and,  although  he 
was,  in  one  sense,  a  successful  farmer,  he  was  never  an  econom- 
ical one.  He  failed  in  this  respect  not  from  want  of  atten- 
tion to  details,  for  he  could  sit  at  his  table,  in  Washington,  and 
give  the  most  minute  directions  of  what  was  to  be  done  at 
Marshfield  or  at  Franklin  concerning  this  herd  of  creatures  or 
that  collection  of  poultry,  or  a  field  of  turnips,  or  a  crop  of 
hay,  or  a  clip  of  wool ;  and  although  he  kept  his  eye  upon 
markets,  and  knew  what  his  farm-laborers  were  doing  every 
month,  and  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  guided  them 
with  the  exactness  of  an  overseer,  and  the  experience  of  a  day- 
laborer  ;  although  there  were  few  things  of  a  practical  nature 
that  he  could  not  do,  or  direct  others  how  to  do,  there  was  one 
thing  that  he  never  did.  He  never  kept  regular  accounts,  or 
had  them  kept ;  and  probably  there  never  was  a  year  in  which 
he  could  have  told  how  much  the  expensive  luxuries  of  farm- 
ing had  cost  him  out  of  his  other  resources,  or  what  was  the 
balance  against  either  of  his  farms.  It  might  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  assert  that  the  power  to  deal  with  great  questions  of 
public  policy  and  to  fulfil  the  highest  functions  of  statesman- 
ship is  incompatible  with  the  habits  and  faculties  which  lead  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  private  fortune.  But,  without  resorting 
to  such  generalization,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  true  that,  in 
his  instance,  the  incompatibility  existed.  We  may  lament  that 
a  great  character  is  not  in  all  things  complete,  but  we  do  not 
enhance  its  greatness  by  concealing  its  defects. 

The  ease  with  which  ICr.  Webster  could  earn  money  in  his 
profession  when  his  public  employments  did  not  prevent  it, 
and  his  unskilfulness  in  making  investments,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  embarrassments  from  which  he  was  occasionallv 
relieved  by  his  fi'iends.  During  the  period  when  he  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  his  expenses  at  Washington,  occa- 
sioned by  the  social  duties  of  his  position,  far  exceeded  the 
salary  which  the  Government  allows.  When  he  left  office,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  having  little  property  but  his  two  farms, 
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which  were  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  income,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  bar,  or,  as  he  used  humor- 
ously to  express  it,  to  "  the  everlasting  company  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant." 

But  he  had  this  consolation,  that  he  could  also  return  to 
the  company  of  his  fat  oxen  at  Marshfield,  to  its  rural  delights, 
and  to  his  library,  which  he  now  collected  in  a  room  built 
after  a  plan  made  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Appleton,  to  whom 
this  episode  in  her  father's  life  was  a  period  of  great  happiness. 
She  could  be  with  him  a  great  deal  at  Marshfield,  and  receive 
him  at  her  own  house  in  Boston,  free  from  those  public  de- 
mands on  him,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had  a  filial  jeal- 
ousy. A  few  bright  years  were  thus  vouchsafed  to  her  before 
she  was  called  away  from  him,  and  from  the  maternal  happi- 
ness tliat  crowned  her  liie.  For  him,  too,  this  period  of  his 
release  from  public  duties  was  a  season  of  great  enjoyment. 
There,  at  Marshfield,  was  gathered  all  that  could  gratify  the 
strong,  healthy  tastes  of  his  nature — the  fields,  the  streams,  the 
ocean,  on  which  he  often  spent  whole  days  from  the  early 
dawn  to  the  hours  of  darkness.  When  we  open  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  time,  it  is  amusing  to  see  it  filled  with  the  midti- 
tudinous  objects  of  a  farmer's  employment.  "  I  am  to  exhibit 
some  of  this  mutton,"  he  writes,  "  both  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  I  shall  be  shamed  if  any  thing  beats."  One  of  his 
chief  delights  was  in  great  cattle,  of  which  he  always  had  a  large 
stock.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  before  break  of  day,  and  go 
through  his  principal  barn  with  his  hands  full  of  ears  of  Indian 
com,  with  which  he  fed  his  favorite  animals.  His  people  used 
to  say  that  the  beasts  knew  him  from  every  one  else  upon  the 
place. 

But,  hoAvever  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  human 
recognition,  and  sympathy,  and  love,  were  everywhere  about 
him  in  this  charming  abode  and  all  its  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  conmion  remark  that,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  at  home,  a 
stranger  might  discover  it  anywhere  within  ten  miles  of  his 
house,  in  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  not,  however, 
his  renown  as  a  statesman  that  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a 
presence  cheering  to  their  hearts.  To  them  he  was  the  ever 
considerate  friend,  the  best  farmer  in  their  county,  the  wise 
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man  who  knew  how  to  do  all  common  things  better  than  any 
one  else,  the  liberal,  open-handed  citizen  whose  enterprises  kept 
a  community  in  active  improvement,  the  kind  benefactor  whose 
thoughtfiilness  for  others  flowed  in  deeds  as  frequent  and  as 
fast  as  the  hours.  If  that  people  had  heard  it  said  that  Mr. 
"Webster  was  a  cold,  a  stem,  or  a  forbidding  man,  they  would 
not  have  known  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  connection  with 
his  name. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  understand  his  character  without 
understanding  his  love  of  what  may  be  called  natural  pleasures 
and  natural  persons.  We  must  follow  him  away  from  the  col- 
lision of  politics  and  the  contentions  of  the  forum  to  the  places 
where  he  set  up  his  multiform  household  gods.  Above  all,  we 
must  appreciate  that  part  of  his  nature  which,  amid  all  the 
excitements  or  the  weariness  of  public  life,  often  broke  into  the 
sigh,  "  Oh,  Marshfield,  and  the  sea,  the  sea  1 " 

He  had  Sir  Walter  Scott's  passion  for  land,  but,  fortu- 
nately, he  had  not  Sir  Walter's  weakness  for  building.  When 
he  first  acquired  this  property,  it  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres.  It  grew  in  his  hands  to  be  eighteen  hun- 
dred. The  house,  when  he  became  its  owner,  was  a  substan- 
tial square  old  mansion,  belonging  to  a  well-conditioned  New- 
England  family.  It  had  been  built  about  the  year  1765  ;  and 
was  of  pretty  fair  dimensions  for  the  period  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  had  four  or  five  good  rooms,  and  a  rather  spa- 
cious hall  on  the  groimd-floor,  with  half  a  dozen  chambers  on 
the  second,  and  the  usual  offices,  and  sleeping  apartments  for 
servants  under  the  same  roof.  After  it  became  Mr.  Webster's 
property,  it  was  too  small  for  his  purposes;  but,  instead  of 
pulling  down  and  building  anew,  he  wisely  determined  to 
preserve  the  old  house,  and  to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  as 
might  become  necessary.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  years,  it  became  a  house  of  various  architecture,  irreg- 
ular within  and  without,  but  spacious  and  convenient,  and  both 
externally  and  internally  impressing  the  visitor  with  a  sense  of 
its  fitness  as  Mr.  Webster's  favorite  home.  At  one  time  he 
built  a  new  kitchen  with  the  modem  appliances,  in  which 
''  Monica,"  the  old  colored  cook,  who  is  mentioned  in  his  will, 
reigned  and  ruled  supreme,  excepting  when  her  master  came. 
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as  was  his  wont,  to  direct  about  some  fish  or  Eome  choice  bit 
of  mutton. 

The  new  library  was  built,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  time  of  ' 
his  retirement  from  Mr.  Tyler's  Administration.  Other  rooms 
were  added  above  and  below,  which,  like  that,  were  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  with  the  original  house.  After  he  sold  the 
house  in  Boston,  which  he  built  in  Summer  Street,  and  oc- 
cupied until  1839,  his  books,  and  the  pictures,  and  furniture, 
were  removed  to  Marshfield.  The  contents  of  other  houses  in 
which  he  hud  lived  in  "Washington  were  afterward  added  ;  so 
that,  when  Marshfield  became  his  sole  residence,  as  it  was 
henceforward,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  house  which  he 
rented  in  Washington  during  Mr.  Fillmore's  presidency,  his 
abode  was  as  various  in  furniture  as  it  was  in  architecture. 


But,  in  tlie  effect  on  the  visitor,  the  incongruity  was  all 
made  congruons,  if  one  may  indulge  in  such  a  paradox,  by  the 
taste  of  tlie  owner,  his  art  of  being  comfortable  himself  and 
making  others  so  ;  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  presence  and  the 
genius  for  hospitality  of  him  who  was  never  so  attractive  any- 
where as  Ke  was  tliere,  and  by  the  kindness  and  grace  of  the 
accomplished  lady  who  presided  over  this  unique  establishment 
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for  twenty  years.  When  I  first  knew  it,  which  was  after  these 
improvements  had  been  completed,  it  was  capable  of  holding, 
besides  the  family  and  a  good  retinue  of  servants,  nearly  a 
dozen  guests.  K  there  was  an  overflow  of  visitors,  excellent 
lodgings  were  kept  ready  for  them  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Marshfield  estate,  Mr.  Webster's 
table,  if  he  chose  to  have  it  so,  could  be  supplied  for  as  many 
guests  as  he  commonly  had,  from  the  products  of  his  own  farm 
and  the  native  wealth  of  the  sea.  His  own  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  with  fish  that  swam  the  same  morning  in  the  ocean  or 
the  stream,  and  wild-fowl  that  had  hardly  landed  on  his  broad 
domain,  were  the  principal  courses.  All  that  a  New-England 
garden  could  add,  as  the  seasons  passed,  of  fruit  or  vegetable, 
*and  pastry,  rounded  out  the  dinner.  In  cookery,  Mr.  Webster 
did  not  aflTect,  or  like,  what  are  called  "  French  "  dishes ;  but,  in 
the  art  of  ordering  a  dinner  after  a  composite  manner  of  his  own 
and  of  his  chief  minister — ^being  mainly  the  best  of  the  New- 
England  modes,  with  a  dash  of  the  Southern — ^he  had  no  supe- 
rior. Wines  that  were  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his  visitors  were 
not  wanting,  but  Mr.  Webster  himself  did  not  much  adopt 
what  he  called  the  "  sherry  heresy.'*  "  John,  a  little  drop  of 
your  Madeira,"  was  his  own  requisition  upon  the  servant  be- 
liind  his  chair.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table  he  was  moderate. 
He  was  not  a  large,  but  he  was  a  nice  eater ;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  his  usual  habit  of  taking  wine. 

It  is  not  generally  wise  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  table 
conversation  of  a  great  man,  for  who  does  not  know  that  the 
aroma,  which  fills  the  room  when  a  precious  wine  is  uncorked, 
is  an  evanescent  influence  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  there 
are  characteristics  of  manner  and  voice,  and  a  play  of  features, 
which  no  record  of  the  remark  or  the  anecdote  can  give  to 
those  who  did  not  hear  it  ?  It  should  be  said,  however,  of  Mr. 
Webster,  that  he  never  discoursed,  never  harangued  at  his  own 
table  or  at  any  other  where  set  speeches  were  not  in  set  order, 
and  that  he  never  monopolized  the  conversation.  His  mode 
of  talking  was  to  "  give  and  take  ; "  and,  although  all  felt  him 
to  be  the  person  whom  every  one  desired  to  hear,  no  one 
presumed  to  "  draw  him  out."  Xor  was  it  necessary  to  do 
so.    As  Mr.  Kenyon  found  him  in  England,  so  it  was  in  his 
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own  house.  We  did  not  "  question  "  him  on  "  affairs  of  State." 
Politics  were  seldom  alluded  to.  He  knew  so  much  else,  he 
had  so  many  other  resources,  he  was  so  rich  in  experience, 
obseryation,  and  feeling,  that  conversation  did  not  need  to 
drift  into  that  dreary  subject — ^the  party  objects  and  struggles 
of  the  day.  His  conversation  had  that  accidental  flow  which 
belongs  to  all  good  talking.  Natural  objects,  common  things 
or  common  occurrences,  might  start  the  topic,  but,  when  he 
touched  it,  he  invested  it  with  an  interest,  and  placed  it  in 
relations,  and  surrounded  it  with  information,  that  surprised 
the  listener  like  a  new  revelation.  It  was  knowledge  without 
pedantry,  the  power  of  illustration  without  lecturing.  He 
excelled,  too,  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  of  which  the  humor 
was  infinitely  heightened  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  it.  But, 
in  all  his  humor  in  conversation,  there  was  never  the  smallest 
approach  to  indelicacy.  TVTien  the  ladies  had  retired  from  the 
table,  no  one  ever  heard  from  him,  or  in  his  presence,  an  anec- 
dote or  an  allusion  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  before 
them ;  nor  did  a  word  of  profanity  or  irreverence  of  things 
sacred  pass  his  lips  in  any  company. 

It  was  his  habit,  while  at  Marshfield,  to  rise  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  rarely  needed,  and  seldom 
took,  when  he  was  not  ill,  more  than  six  hours  of  sleep.  The 
dawn  of  day  to  him  was  the  most  attractive  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  probably  was  because  of  the  stillness.  He 
liked  often  to  be  alone ;  and  the  hour  which  sees  the  stars  dis- 
appear from  the  firmament,  and  when  the  sun  begins  to  "  pour 
increasing  day,"  was  to  him  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  daily 
changes  of  Nature.  But  it  is  needless  to  imagine  the  feeling 
which  he  has  himself  described.  An  extract  from  a  well-known 
letter  upon  the  morning,  written  to  Mrs.  Paige,  shows  it  with 
great  beauty : 

"It  is  morning — ^and  a  morning  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  delightful. 
Everybody  knows  the  morning,  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so 
many  objects  and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
of  early  years  lead  us  to  call  that  period  the  *  morning  of  life.'  Of  a 
lovely  young  woman  we  say,  she  is  *  bright  as  the  morning,'  and  no  one 
doubts  why  Lucifer  is  called  *  son  of  the  morning.'  But  the  morning  itself^ 
few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know  any  thing  about.  Among  all  our 
good  people  of  Boston,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  rise  once  a  year. 
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They  know  nothing  of  the  morning.  Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that 
part  of  the  day  which  comes  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  beefsteak,  or 
a  piece  of  toast.  With  them,  morning  is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light ;  a 
new  bursting  forth  of  the  sun,  a  new  waking-up  of  all  that  has  life,  from  a 
sort  of  temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  God,  the  heaven? 
and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  domestic  day,  belonging  to  break- 
fast, to  reading  the  newspapers,  answering  notes,  sending  the  children  to 
school,  and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first  fidnt  streak  of  light,  the 
earliest  purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark  springs  up  to  greet,  and  the 
deeper  and  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  *  glori- 
ous sun  is  seen,  regent  of  day,'  this  they  never  enjoy,  for  this  they  never  see. 

*' Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  *  morning'  abound  in  all  languages,  but 
they  are  the  strongest,  perhaps,  in  those  of  the  East,  where  the  sun  is  so 
often  an  object  of  worship.  King  David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the 
*  wings  of  the  morning.'  This  is  highly  poetical  and  beautiful.  The 
'  wings  of  the  morning '  are  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Hays  of  light  are 
wings.  It  is  thus  said  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise,  ^  with 
healing  in  His  wings ; '  a  rising  sun,  which  shall  scatter  light,  and  health, 
and  joy,  throughout  the  universe.  Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning, 
bnt  not  so  many  as  Shakespeare,  from  whose  writings  pages  of  the  most 
beautiful  images,  all  founded  on  the  glory  of  the  morning,  might  be  filled. 

^'  I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  advantage  of  us  from  having 
seen  the  world  while  it  was  new.  The  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God,  like  His  mercies,  are  *  new  every  morning,'  and  *  fresh  every  evening. 
TVe  see  as  fine  risings  of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam  saw,  and  its  risings  are  as 
much  a  miracle  now  as  they  were  in  his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal 
more,  because  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle  that  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  he  has  come  to  his  appointed  time,  without  the  variation  of 
a  millionth  part  of  a  second.    Adam  could  not  tell  how  this  might  be. 

"  I  know  the  morning ;  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it,  fresh  and 
sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creation,  breaking  forth,  and  calling  all  that 
have  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and 
new  gratitude. 

At  Marshfield,  after  visiting  the  animals,  which,  like  him- 
self, slept  no  more  at  this  horn*,  he  usually  went  to  his  library 
and  wrote  his  letters  for  the  day,  or  did  any  other  needful  in- 
tellectual work  until  he  was  called  to  breakfast.  This  meal 
being  over,  which  he  much  enjoyed,  if  he  had  guests  in  the 
house,  he  provided  for  their  amusement  during  the  forenoon, 
and  then  went  out  among  his  laborers.  Whatever  was  doing 
on  the  farm,  he  knew,  and  who  was  doing  it.  How  it  should 
be  done  had  been  directed  by  him  the  night  before.  He  went 
among  them,  not  so  much  to  stimulate  their  diligence,  as  to 
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enjoj  a  passion  for  the  work  itself.  It  was  one  of  his  supreme 
pleasures  to  yoke  a  string  of  sturdy  oxen  to  some  great  plough, 
and,  guiding  it  by  his  own  hand,  to  break  the  soil  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  "cattle- 
show  "  committees.  He  wanted  always  large  pieces  of  work 
to  be  done  with  vigor,  skill,  and  promptitude.  Nothing  less 
satisfied  his  strong  and  energetic  nature.  Dinner  was  usually 
at  four  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  he  drove  out,  or  went  to  the 
l^aeh,  to  see  the  fishing-craft  come  in  from  their  adventures. 
In  the  evening,  whist,  of  which  he  was  fond,  closed  the  day, 
and  he  was  generally  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  kind  of  life  was,  however,  often  varied  by  fishing  and 
sliooting,  which,  to  him,  were  real  excitements.  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman.  Until  past  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  a 
capital  "  shot,"  and  the  feathered  game  in  his  neighborhood 
was,  of  course,  purely  wild.  He  used  to  say,  afl;er  he  had  been 
in  England,  that  shooting  in  "  preserves  "  seemed  to  him  very 
much  like  going  out  and  murdering  the  barn-door  fowl.  His 
shooting  was  of  the  woodcock,  the  wild  duck,  and  the  various 
marsh  birds  that  frequent  the  coast  of  New  England.  He  cast 
a  "  fly  "  with  as  much  skill  as  any  one  who  ever  landed  a  trout. 
But  his  great  delight  was  on  the  sea.  He  always  kept  a  well- 
appointed  fishing-boat,  of  which  Seth  Peterson  was  the  steers- 
man. If  he  had  guests  of  the  same  taste,  he  took  them  with 
him,  but  more  frequently  Peterson  was  his  sole  companion, 
and  at  such  times  Peterson  and  Mr.  TVebster  were  like  any 
other  "  shipmates."  Long  before  the  sun  had  thrown  his  rays 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  their  sail  could  be  seen,  as  it 
made  its  way  toward  the  increasing  light,  and,  long  aft;er  the 
darkness  again  enveloped  both  sea  and  land,  they  groped  their 
way  back  to  the  shore.  Their  spoil  was  the  halibut  and  all  the 
various  tribes  of  the  "  cod "  that  are  known  to  the  cold  waters 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Whenever  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
"out,"  the  neighbors  knew  whose  thoughtfulness  sent  the 
grateful  gifts  to  their  doors. 

During  the  present  summer  fte  enjoyed  this  mode  of  life 
with  less  interruption  than  he  had  suffered  for  many  yeare. 
But  in  the  course  of  it  he  had  to  prepare  and  deliver  an  address 
on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.     Seventeen 
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years  had  elapsed  since  the  comer-stone  of  this  celebrated 
obelisk  was  laid,  with  words  of  his,  which  had  become  im- 
perishably  associated,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with  the 
event  which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate.  The  first 
Bunker  Hill  Oration  may  be  said  to  have  built  the  monument, 
for  it  had  invested  that  great  undertaking  with  an  interest  and 
a  solemnity  which  kept  it  in  this  long  interval  from  falling  into 
public  neglect,  and  which  enabled  its  projectors  and  their  suc- 
cessors, at  last,  to  complete  the-  most  'imposing  monumental 
structure  that  had  then  been  raised  upon  this  continent.  It  was 
fit,  therefore,  that  his  eloquence  should  crown  the  work.  The 
second  Bunker  Hill  Address  is  naturally  less  impassioned  than 
the  first,  but  it  is  a  discourse  filled  with  a  sober  beauty, 
and  with  a  very  impressive  statement  of  the  true  and  peculiar 
principle  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  systems  of 
Government  which,  derived  through  that  Revolution  from 
English  sources,  were  confirmed  and  established  by  it.* 

With  the  autumn  came  pressing  professional  engagements, 
some  of  which  kept  him  for  several  weeks  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  While  there  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paige :  "  Do  not  wonder 
if  you  hear  of  me  making  a  sudden  expedition  to  Western  New 
York,  to  be  gone  four  days.  There  are  to  be  cattle  and  sheep 
at  Rochester."  In  fact,  there  was  to  be  a  great  fair  at  Roches- 
ter, under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  died  as 
General  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  had  earnestly  requested  Mr. 
Webster  to  be  present.  No  great  urgency  was  needed,  how- 
ever, to  draw  him  to  a  region  where  exhibitions  were  to  be 
made  of  the  condition  and  results  of  agriculture,  such  as  could 
be  displayed  by  the  farmers  of  New  York.  A  rumor  that  he 
was  to  be  present  drew  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  estimated  in  the  public  prints  of  the  time  to  have  been 
thirty  thousand.  He  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  20th  of  September,  and  in  the  evening  was  present  at 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  officers  of  the  society.  He  was 
toasted  as  "the  Farmer  of  Marshfield,"  and  in  response  he 

*  This  address  is  contained  in  Works,  L,  83,  et  teq.    It  was  delivered  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1843. 
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made  a  speech,  avoiding  political  topics,  and  treating  exclu- 
sively of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  their 
mutual  relations.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  made  some  allusion  to  the  financial  embar- 
rassments  of  that  State  and  the  burden  of  her  public  debt. 
This  brought  Mr.  Webster  again  to  his  feet.     lie  said : 

"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  what  are  the  credit  and  character  of  this 
glorious  country,  to  which  we  all  belong,  abroad  ?    We  are  rich ;  we  are 
powerful;  we  have  all  the  means  of  accomplishing  whatever  virtuous 
human  desire  can  embrace.    But  what  is  our  credit  ?    And  I  am  not  one 
of  those  disposed  to  complain  of  or  to  stigmatize  in  any  way  the  efforts  of 
the  States  of  this  great  Union,  who  have  sought  for  funds  abroad  to  carry 
'on  their  enterprises  and  improvements  which  their  sense  of  utility  has 
projected.    On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  justify,  at  least,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  engagements  into  which  some  of  the  States,  especially  the 
Western  States,  have  entered  abroad.    Among  those  which  have  thus 
justifiably  become  involved,  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  richest  State 
in  the  Union,  in  my  judgment — perhaps  I  ought  to  except  New  York — 
but  taking  her  mineral,  commercial,  and  agricultural  facilities  into  con- 
sidenition,  I  do  not  know  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  England,  a 
richer  State  than  Pennsylvania.    [Governor  Seward — *  Take  off  her  debt ! '] 
My  friend.  Governor  Seward,  says,  *  Take  off  her  debt.'    Her  debt — her 
debt.    W^hat  can  be  the  debt  of  a  State  like  Pennsylvania,  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  it — that  she  cannot  pay  it,  if  she  will  but  take  from  her 
pocket  the  money  that  she  has  in  it  ?    England's  debt  is  engraft^Ml  upon 
her  very  soil ;  she  is  bound  down  to  the  very  earth  by  it ;  and  it  will  affect 
England  and  Englishmen  to  the  fiftieth  generation.    But  the  debt  of 
Pennsylvania — the  debt  of  Illinois — the  debt  of  any  State  in  this  Union, 
amounts  not  to  a  sixpence  in  comparison.    Let  us  be  Americans !  but  let 
us  avoid,  as  we  despise,  the  character  of  an  acknowledged  insolvent  com- 
munity.   What  importance  is  it  what  other  nations  say  of  us,  or  what 
they  think  of  us,  if  they  can,  nevertheless,  say,  *  You  don't  pay  your  debts  ? ' 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  belong  to  Massachusetts ;  but  if  I  belonged  to  a  deeply- 
indebted  State,  I  would  work  these  ten  fingers  to  their  stumps — ^I  would 
hold  plough,  I  would  drive  plough,  I  would  do  both,  before  it  should  l^e 
said  of  the  State  to  which  I  belonged,  that  she  did  not  pay  her  debts. 
That  is  the  true  principle — ^let  us  act  upon  it— let  us  ^go  it'  to  its  full 
extent.    If  it  costs  us  our  comforts,  let  us  sacrifice  our  comforts ;  if  it  costs 
us  our  fiirms,  let  us  mortgage  our  &nns.    But  do  not  let  it  be  said  by  the 
proud  capitalists  of  England,  '  Yon  do  not  pay  your  debts  I    You  repub- 
Hcaa  govenunoitB  do  not  pay  your  debts.'    Let  us  say  to  them,  *  We  will 
pay  them,  we  will  pay  them  to  the  uttermost  farthing.'    That  is  my  firm 
conyictioii  of  what  we  onght  to  do.    That  is  my  opinion ;  and  water  cannot 
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drown,  fire  cannot  bom  it  out  of  me.  If  America  owes  a  debt,  let  her  pay 
it — ^let  her  pay  it.  What  I  have  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  What  you 
have,  I  know,  would  be  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  At  any  rate,  and  at  any 
sacrifice,  do  not  let  it  be  said  on  the  exchanges  of  London  or  Paris — do 
not  let  it  be  said  in  any  one  of  the  proud  monarchies  of  Europe — *  America 
owes,  and  cannot  or  will  not  pay.'  God  forbid  I  Let  us  pay — let  us  pay. 
Let  us  say  to  them,  *  Produce  your  bond,  and  take  your  money,  principal 
and  interest.  Add  it  all  up  and  take  your  money.'  Let  us  say  to  them, 
*  We  are  not  your  slaves ;  we  are  not  paupers ;  we  will  not  be  your  debtors ; 
"we  will  pay.  Produce  your  bond — ^here  is  your  money — take  it.'  And 
until  this  is  done,  my  friends,  you  and  I  cannot  feel  as  if  we  could  draw  a 
free  breath.  I  do  not  want  to  be  indebted  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe ; 
if  we  owe  them  any  thing,  let  them  produce  their  bill.  If  my  professional 
earnings  are  of  any  worth — ^if  they  are  wanted — ^if  my  farm  is  wanted — ^if 
the  conveniences  of  life  for  myself,  for  my  wife  and  children,  are  wanted — 
so  fiiT  as  I  am  concerned,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  come  and  take 
them.  That  is  the  right  ground  to  take,  and  let  us  take  it.  In  the  North 
and  South,  in  the  East  and  West,  if  there  live  any  who  are  descended  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  any  in  whose  veins  runs  a  drop  of  their  blood, 
and  in  whose  hearts  lives  a  particle  of  their  proud  spirit,  let  them  rise  up 
and  say  that,  if  we  owe  Europe,  Europe  shall  be  paid.  I  wish  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  an  independent  man.  A  citizen  of  a  proud  and  honored 
country,  I  abhor  the  idea  that  my  daily  happiness  is  to  be  marred  by  the 
consciousness  that  any  thing  disgraceful  hangs  on  the  country  or  any  part 
of  it  Let  us,  gentlemen,  be  proud  of  our  country ;  but  let  us  preserve  for 
that  country  the  character  of  a  just  and  debt-paying  nation.  Let  it  never 
be  said,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  United  States  of  America — 
the  nation  that  had  its  birth  in  the  glorious  scenes  of  '76^the  country  of 
Washington — ^the  example  and  great  type  of  all  modem  republics— cannot, 
or  will  not,  pay  its  debts !  " 

A  considerable  change  had  now  taken  place  among  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  toward  Mr.  Webster  in  the  previous  autumn. 
Many  persons  began  to  see  that  a  great  political  mistake  had 
been  made  in  giving  the  voice  of  the  party  in  Massachusetts  to 
Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  wholly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  assembling  of  a  National  Convention.  The  attacks 
on  Mr.  Webster  had  not,  indeed,  wholly  ceased.  The  profound 
question  continued  to  be  agitated,  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
"Whig."  If  the  impression  could  be  kept  up,  that,  by  remain- 
ing in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet,  his  standing  in  the  party  had  been 
impaired,  his  friends  could  not  effect  his  nomination  in  1844. 

The  folly  of  all  this,  as  well  as  its  injustice,  was  perceived  by  a 
54 
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large  body  of  the  Massachusetts  Whigs,  and  there  began  to  be 
a  great  anxiety  among  them  to  have  Mr.  "Webster  reappear 
upon  the  political  stage.  It  was  certain  that  the  Whigs  of  the 
Union  would  select  him  or  Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate.  If 
Mr.  Clay  were  to  be  nominated,  there  was  scarcely  a  proba- 
bility that  he  could  be  chosen  if  Mr.  Webster  were  to  stand 
aloof  and  withhold  his  support.  If  in  any  way  the  action  of 
the  Whigs  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  by  which 
they  had  ostentatiously  slighted  Mr.  Webster,  and  declared 
Mr.  Clay  to  be  their  choice,  could  be  annulled,  so  that  the 
delegates  of  his  own  State  could  demand  his  nomination  by  the 
^National  Convention,  the  pretence,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Whig,  must  of  course  be  abandoned  by  Massachusetts  politi- 
cians and  presses.  This  very  obvious  necessity  led  to  an  earnest 
request  to  Mr.  Webster  to  be  present  at  a  Whig  convention 
that  was  to  meet  at  Andover  on  the  9th  of  November,  1843. 

On  some  accounts  he  was  not  much  disposed  to  accede  to 
this  request.  The  idea  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Whig, 
which  meant,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinions  respecting  the  principles  on  which  the  Government 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  measures  that  ought  to  be 
adopted,  was  one  that  he  did  not  feel  it  became  him  to  repel. 
His  opinions  on  all  public  questions  were  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition.  So  far  as  he  had  changed  at  all,  he  had 
frankly  made  known  that  change.  He  had  said  publicly  that 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  old  plan  had  ceased  to  be 
a  practicable  measure.  But  he  had  modified  none  of  his  long- 
cherished  opinions  respecting  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  regulate  the  currency,  or  the  power  and 
duty  of  affording  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  laying  duties,  or  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  or  on  any  other  question  that  was  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  Whigs.  But  there  was  one 
question  not  yet  before  the  public,  and  in  respect  to  which  the 
two  parties  had  therefore  as  yet  no  party  policy,  in  regard  to 
which  Mr.  Webster  could  not  know  what  course  would  be 
taken  by  the  party  with  which  he  had  long  acted.  From  the 
day  when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico,  down  to  this 
time,  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  probability  that  in  some 
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way  an  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  her  into  this  Union. 
While  he  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  more  than  once  a  subject  of  informal  conversation 
with  the  President,  who  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  no  action  upon 
it  was  attempted  so  long  as  Mr.  Webster  remained  there. 
That  it  might  be  taken  up  after  he  left  the  Department  of 
State,  he  knew,  but  he  did  not  know  how  far  the  Whig  party 
could  be  relied  upon  to  resist  it.  Still  he  entertained  the 
belief  that,  if  effective  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
were  to  come  from  any  quarter,  it  must  come  from  that  party. 

For  this  reason  alone,  and  in  order  that  no  excuse  might 
exist  for  denying  his  right  to  shape  on  this  subject  the  counsels, 
and  influence  the  action,  of  a  party  whose  obligations  to  him 
were  so  great,  he  consented  once  more  to  vindicate  his  per- 
sonal title  to  be  regarded  as  a  Whig.  He  did  this  because  he 
was  looking  far  forward  to  the  hour  when  the  political  course 
of  the  Whig  party  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  an  indefi- 
nite future  were  to  be  involved  for  good  or  for  evil  in  a  ques- 
tion, the  development  of  which  he  believed  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Yet,  he  could  assign  these  motives  to  no  one;  for,  at  this 
moment,  his  anxieties  on  the  subject  of  Texas  had  to  be  buried 
in  his  o^vn  bosom.  On  this  account,  when  he  consented  to  go 
to  Andover,  and  when  he  had  delivered  the  speech  which  he 
made  there,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
reinstate  himself  with  the  Whig  party.  This  object  he  had ; 
but  it  was  also  his  object,  beyond  and  above  all  others,  to  pro- 
duce union  and  harmony  in  their  ranks,  to  show  them  that,  in 
respect  to  all  their  known  and  acknowledged  principles,  he  was 
now  what  he  had  ever  been,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able,  when 
the  necessity  should  arise,  to  influence  them  in  regard  to  a 
measure  which  he  believed  would  be  fraught  with  great  evils 
to  this  country,  and  on  which  all  his  previous  political  history, 
and  all  his  personal  situation,  would  enable  him  to  do  what  no 
other  statesman  in. the  country  could  do,  in  enforcing  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  the  solid  objections  to  such  a  step. 

The  Andover  speech  was,  of  course,  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  questions  connected  with  the  currency,  the  tariff,  and  the 
public  lands.  With  reference  to  himself,  the  speech  closed  as 
follows : 
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*^  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  or 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  I  have  not  been  named  for  any  office  at  my  own 
Buggestion,  or,  indeed,  recently  with  my  own  previous  knowledge.  I  am 
a  private  citizen,  and  that  condition  will  never  be  changed  by  any  move- 
ment or  effort  made  for  that  purpose  by  myself,  or  at  my  suggestion.  In 
my  opinion  nominations  for  the  high  offices  of  the  country  should  come, 
if  they  come  at  all,  from  the  free  and  spontaneous  exercise  of  that  re- 
spect and  confidence  which  the  people  themselves  may  feel.  All  solici- 
tations of  such  nominations,  and  all  canvassing  for  such  high  trusts,  I 
regard  as  equally  inconsistent  with  personal  dignity  and  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

"As  a  private  man,  I  hold  my  opinions  on  public  subjects.  They  are 
all  such,  in  their  great  features  and  general  character,  as  I  have  ever  held. 
It  is  as  impossible  that  I  should  tread  back  the  path  of  my  political 
opinions,  as  that  I  should  retrace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  my  natural 
life,  until  I  should  find  myself  again  a  youth.  On  the  leading  questions 
arising  under  our  constitutions  and  forms  of  government ;  on  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  separation  of  powers,  which  those  constitutions 
establish ;  on  the  great  principles  of  such  a  policy  as  shall  promote  all 
interests,  maintain  general  harmony  in  the  country,  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  political  and  religious  liberty — ^my  opinions,  the  result  of  no 
little  study,  and  some  experience,  have  become  part  of  myselt  They  are 
identified  with  all  my  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  though  I  may 
change  my  views  of  particular  measures,  or  not  deem  the  same  measures 
equally  proper  at  all  times,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  impossible  I  should 
ever  take  such  a  view,  either  of  the  public  interest  or  of  my  own  duty,  as 
should  lead  to  a  departure  from  any  cardinal  principles. 

"  As  a  private  man  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  ever  deemed  important,  and  to  support  measures 
which  the  public  interest,  in  my  judgment,  requires.  And  as  measures 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  agency  of  men,  I  am,  of  course,  en- 
tirely willing  to  support  the  men  of  the  highest  character,  most  unexcep- 
tionable principles,  and  who  may  be  most  able  to  take  an  efficient  and 
successful  lead  in  such  measures.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  pause. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  invited  me  to  this  meeting  were  pleased  to  express 
their  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washing- 
ton after  the  other  members,  originally  appointed  by  General  Harrison, 
had  withdrawn.  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  subject,  gentlemen,  on 
this  occasion,  but  for  the  reference  which  the  committee  have  made  to  it. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  country,  having  feelings  not 
unfriendly  toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper  respect  for 
my  public  character,  who  yet  think  I  ought  to  have  left  the  Cabinet  >vith 
my  colleagues.  I  do  not  complain  of  any  fair  exercise  of  opinion  in  this 
respect;  and  if,  by  such  persons  as  I  have  referred  to,  explanation  be 
desired  of  any  thing  in  the  past,  or  any  thing  in  my  present  opinions, 
it  will  be  readily  and  cheerftiUy  given.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
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deal  only  in  coarse  vituperation,  and  satisfy  their  sense  of  candor  and 
justice,  simply  by  the  repetition  of  the  charge  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
infidelity  to  Whig  principles,  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  an  answer 
from  me.  The  burning  propensity  to  censure  and  reproach,  by  which  such 
persons  seem  to  be  actuated,  would  probably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they 
knew  by  whose  advice,  and  with  whose  approbation,  I  resolved  on  staying 
in  the  Cabinet 

^^  Gentlemen,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  great  responsibility 
attached  to  the  course  which  I  adopted.  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
excitement  A  most  unfortunate  difference  had  broken  out  between  the 
President  and  the  Whig  members  of  Congress.  Much  exasperation  had 
been  produced,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  very  inflamed  state.  No 
man  of  sense  can  suppose,  that,  without  strong  motives,  I  should  wish  to 
differ  in  conduct  from  those  with  whom  I  had  long  acted;  and  as  for 
those  persons  whose  charity  leads  them  to  seek  for  such  motive  in  the 
hope  of  personal  advantage,  neither  their  candor  nor  their  sagacity  de- 
serves any  thing  but  contempt.  I  admit,  gentlemen,  that  if  a  very  strong 
desire  to  be  instrumental  and  useful  in  accomplishing  a  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  which  had  then  risen  to  an  alarming  height, 
and  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis — ^if  this  be  a  personal  motive, 
then  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  personal  motive.  The 
imputation  of  any  other  personal  motive,  the  charge  of  seeking  any  selfish 
advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  scorn. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  excites  contempt,  but  hardly  any  thing  so  respectful  as 
regret  or  indignation,  when  persons,  capable  of  no  effort  in  any  cause  but 
that  of  making  a  noise,  and  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  interested 
partisanship — ^men,  indeed,  yet  reeking  from  their  labors  in  the  support  of 
the  most  questionable  measures  of  General  Jackson's  Administration,  and 
others,  still  odorous  with  the  perfumes  of  the  sub-treasury — distend  their 
throats,  and  admonish  the  country  to  beware  of  Mr.  Webster- s  infidelity  to 
Whig  principles. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  thought  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  State  some 
service,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  the  undertaking.  I  certainly  do  not  regret 
it,  and  never  shall  regret  it.  And  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  or  vain- 
glory, it  is  from  no  undue  feeling  of  self-respect,  that  I  say  now,  that  I 
am  ready  to  leave  it  to  the  public  judgment  to  decide  whether  my 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  was  best  for  the  country ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  my  leaving  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country. 

"  On  this  question  I  am  in  the  judgment  of  this  generation  and  the 
next  generation,  and  am  willing  that  my  name  and  fame  and  character 
shall  abide  the  result." 

The  reader  can  now  understand  why  lie  took  so  independ- 
ent a  position,  and  why  he  so  explicitly  declared  that  his 
situation  as  a  private  man  would  be  changed  by  no  act  of  hia 
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own.  Whatever  parties  might  do,  whomsoever  the  Whigs,  in 
national  convention,  might  select  as  their  candidate,  he  meant 
to  be  imtrammelled  when  the  question  of  Texas  should  be 
sprung  upon  the  country.  If  the  nomination  were  to  be 
tendered  to  himself,  he  was  determined  to  receive  it  only  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  carry  into  the  office  his  well- 
known  opposition  to  that  measure. 

What  he  had  foreseen  was  soon  to  take  place.  Whoever 
would  appreciate  Mr.  Webster's  anxiety  on  this  subject  must 
remember  that  this  very  summer  had  witnessed  the  formation 
of  a  political  party  in  the  North,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  organization, 
known  as  "  The  Liberty  Party,"  assembled  at  Buffalo  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1843,  and  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, upon  a  declaration  of  principles  which  plainly  evinced 
their  purpose  not  to  regard  either  the  restraints  or  the  positive 
commands  of  the  Constitution  in  promoting  an  agitation  that 
should  end  in  the  removal  of  slavery.  This  movement  was  at 
first  regarded  by  many  politicians  of  the  two  great  national 
parties  with  contempt.  Mr.  Webster  never  did  so  regard  it 
He  knew  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which  it  sought  to  enlist ; 
he  knew,  and  had  long  known,  that  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  this  Union  was  to  effect  a  large  increase  of  the  area  of 
slavery ;  and  that  it  would  become  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Federal  Government,  after  that  measure  had  been  consum- 
mated, without  the  presence  of  two  antagonistic  political  forces, 
the  one  in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the  South — the  one 
attacking,  the  other  defending,  slavery — a  condition  of  things 
that  would  be  attended  with  extreme  hazard  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  Union. 

How  Mr.  Webster  was  affected  by  the  discovery,  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  winter,  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  even  now  meditating 
this  project,  can  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  another :  * 

"  In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Webster,  as  will  be  remembered,  resigned  his  place 
in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet.    His  position  there  had,  for  some  time,  been 

'  The  passage  which  follows  is  taken  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Wcbster^s  liter- 
from-  the  MS.  Reminiscences  written  by  ary  executors,  with  which  they  have 
Mr.  Tickaor,  in  1862,  and  then  placed    since  remained. 
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an  uncomfortable  one.  On  the  dissolntion  of  General  Harrison^s  Cab- 
inet, in  consequence  of  his  death,  in  April,  1841,  and  the  troubles  that 
followed,  he  alone  had  remained  in  office.  This  circumstance  dissat- 
isfied many  persons  at  the  North.  The  Atlas  newspaper  assailed  him 
for  it.  But  he  maintained  himself  with  firmness,  and  negotiated  with 
Lord  Ashburton  the  treaty  which  was  ratified  the  &th  of  August,  1842. 
Many  persons  of  influence  thought  he  should  have  resigned  at  that 
time.* 

"  From  the  time  of  his  resignation,  until  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr. 
Webster  held  no  political  office,  but  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by 
many  persons  of  his  own  party  at  the  North,  who  favored  Mr.  Clay's  pre- 
tensions to  the  presidency,  and  who  were  displeased  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
not  followed  Mr.  Clay's  opinions  and  party  in  the  summer  of  1841. 

"  But,  though  not  in  office,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  Washington  attending 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  of 
1848-'44.  While  he  was  there  rumors  reached  Boston,  and  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Intelligencer^  intimating  that  a  project  was  on  foot 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  every  thing  of 
the  sort  had  been  known  to  the  country  from  the  date  of  his  speech  at 
New  York  in  1837,  and  I  suppose  that  my  conversations  with  him  had 
led  me  to  hold  similar  opinions.  At  any  rate,  when  I  read  the  articles  in 
the  Intelligencer^  I  became  alarmed.  A  few  days  afterward,  meeting  Mr. 
Webster  in  State  Street,  and  knowing  that  he  was  fresh  from  Washington 
— for,  until  I  saw  him,  I  supposed  him  to  be  still  there — I  asked  him,  as  we 
walked  along  together,  whether  tlihre  was  any  foundation  for  the  reports 
we  had  received  on  the  subject  of  Texas  ?  I  felt  his  arm  press  mine  spas- 
modically, as  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  great  emphasis, '  That  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  talked  about  in  the  street ;  come  to  me  this  evening  at  Mr. 
Paige's,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

^*  I  went  at  the  time  appointed.  lie  was  in  his  chamber  alone.  He 
looked  concerned  and  troubled.  He  said,  at  once,  ^  It  is  a  long  story.  I 
must  make  a  speech  to  you  about  it,  as  bad  as  a  Congressional  speech.' 
And  he  began  abruptly,  by  saying,  that  he  and  Mr.  Upshur,  not^vithstand- 
ing  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions,  had  always  been  good  friends, 
and  that  one  day  when  he  was  sitting  with  that  gentleman,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Webster's  place,  he  told  him  that  he  thought  Mr. 

*  The  persons  here  referred  to  were  Not  long  before  the  period  referred 
some  of  those  whq  had  sustained  Mr.  to  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  Mr.  Webster,  who 
Webster  in  remaining  in  office  until  the  took  his  own  time  about  resigning,  with- 
treaty  should  be  concluded,  but  who  con-  out  heeding  the  clamor  of  his  party,  had 
sidered  that  he  ought  to  have  retired  as  been  in  Boston,  and  intimated  to  Mr. 
soon  as  the  treaty  was  made.  As  he  did  Ticknor  his  intention  to  resign  before 
not  do  so,  but  continued  in  office,  in  six  weeks  should  be  passed.  When  the 
order  to  dispose  of  the  questions  still  news  of  his  resignation  came,  it  was  re- 
requiring  his  care,  it  began  to  be  said  ceived  with  some  surprise  by  those  who 
that  he  was  actuated  by  ambitious  mo-  had  predicted  that  he  would  remain  in 
tives,  and  that  he  remained  in  office  for  office  until  the  end  of  President  Tyler^s 
selfish  purposes.  term. 
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Tyler  was  going  on  unwisely.  IVIr.  Upshur  replied,  that  he  was  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  that 
*  he  would  not  continue  in  office  a  fortnight  if  he  had  not  a  particular  ob- 
ject to  accomplish.'  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  conjectured  in  a  moment 
what  this  object  must  be.  His  phrase  was,  *  I  felt  Texas  go  through  me.' 
He  said,  however,  nothing  further  to  Mr.  Upshur  upon  the  matter ;  but,  in 
two  days,  he  said,  that  he  knew  all  about  it  He  went  on  earnestly,  telling 
me  that  he  was  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  the  Government.  They  had 
absolutely  been  negotiating  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt  about  Tcxas^  which  then 
anxiously  desired  the  protection  of  the  Umtcd  States  against  a  tlircatened 
invasion  from  Mexico,  and  had  persuaded  our  Government  to  agree  to 
give  such  protection,  so  far  as  was  possible,  by  the  United  States  vessels 
then  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  if  that  invasion  should  take  place.  W^e  might, 
therefore,  Mr.  Webster  said,  be  in  a  war  with  Mexico  at  any  time,  with  or 
without  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  willing  to  have  such  a  war.  Indeed,  he  said  that  he  felt 
sure  war  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  annexation  of  Texas 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico.  He  then  went  on  and  described  the 
troubles  that  would  follow  any  great  enlargement  of  our  territory  in  the 
Southern  direction.  He  thought  it  would  endanger  the  Union.  He  be- 
came very  much  excited.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  fast  and 
uneasily.  He  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  at  night,  and  that  he 
could  think  of  little  else  in  the  day.  He  had  written  two  of  the  editorial 
articles  which  I  had  read  in  the  InMligencer^  and  with  great  difficulty, 
after  long  conversations  with  Mr.  Gales,  had  persuaded  him  to  insert  them 
and  to  take  full  ground  against  any  annexation  of  Texas.  At  his  earnest 
request  also,  Mr.  Winthrop  had  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,^  and  as  he  passed  through  New  York  he 

»          "HouBB  OF  RErawENTATivEs,  it,  though  he  believed  there  were  others 

•JfarcA14,1844.  ^Yio  did  know.     lie  feared  that  there 

*  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS.  ^^s  Something  serious  in  this  matter. 

"  Mr.  Winthbop  (to  whom  the  atten-  He  was  almost  afraid  that  the  gentle- 

tion  of  the  reporter  was  Dot  at  the  mo-  man  from  South  Carolina  intended  to 

ment  directed)  rose  chiefly  to  reply  to  try  the  temper  of  the  House  and  the 

one  remark  which  had  fallen  from  the  country  by  throwing  out  the  idea,  as  ho 

Sintleman    from    South    Carolina   (Mr.  (Mr.  W.)  had  said,  half  in  jcat,  half  in 

olmes).    The  remark  seemed  to  have  earnest    And  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

been  made,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  ear-  (Mr.  Weller)  had  commented  upon  it, 

nest;  yet  there  were  some  subjects  that  not  exactly  in  the  terms  which  he  (Mr. 

were  too  solemn  in  their  character,  and  too  W.)  would  like  to  have  heard  from  a 

momentous  in  the  consequences  they  in-  RepresentatiTC  of  that  State.    He  bc- 

Tolved,  to  be  even  thus  adverted  to  with-  licved  that  there  was  no  little  danger 

cmi  eliciting  the  most  serious  feeling.   He  that  the  people  of   the  country  were 

alladed  to  me  idea  thrown  out  by  the  gen-  about  to  be  taken  by  surprise  on  this 

tleman,  that  this  institution  [West  Pomt]  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas;  he 

ought  to  be  sustained  because  the  an-  believed  that  the  momentous    project, 

nexation  of  Texas  was  the  settled  policy  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  endanger 

of  this  Government    Who  settled  it?  the  stability  of  the  Union,  nnd  which 

Not,  he  would  undertake  here  to  say,  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 

not  the  people  or   the  Representatives  the  people  in  his  section  of  the  country, 

of  the  people.     Thejf  knew  nothing  about  was  at  this  moment  in  a  train  of  secret 
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(Mr.  Webster)  had  engaged  Mr.  Charles  King  to  take  the  same  ground, 
and  had  left  with  him  more  than  one  article  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
paper of  which  Mr.  King  was  the  editor.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to 
rouse  the  whole  North  upon  the  subject.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
little  difference  between  the  political  parties  in  New  England  and  New 
York  on  the  whole  matter.  Their  Legislatures,  particularly  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1848,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  had  pronounced  the 
annexation  of  Texas  unconstitutional  and  unjustifiable.  The  Legislature 
of  1844  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  had  passed  similar  resolutions.  Not 
a  single  newspaper  in  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  believed,  had  then  come 
out  in  its  favor,  and  few  had  failed  to  denounce  it.  This  state  of  feeling, 
which  he  well  understood  and  explained  to  me,  he  was  urgently  desirous 
to  continue  and  to  strengthen.  An  election  was  about  to  take  place  in 
Connecticut,  and  he  alluded  to  it.  He  said  that,  if  it  was  in  his  power,  he 
would  make  the  Texas  question  an  element  in  its  decision.  *  If  I  had  the 
means,'  he  said,  ^I  Would  send  men  to  Connecticut  who  should  run 
through  the  State  from  side  to  side,  with  their  arms  stretched  out,  crying, 

and  stealthy  negotiation.    He  hoped  that  of  this  Government    He  had  expressed 

a  call  would  be  made  upon  the  Executive  his  apprehensions  on  this  subject  yester- 

for  information.  day,  and  it  would  be  out  of  order  for  him 

**  Mr.  Black  rose  to  a  question  of  rel-  to  go  further  now.    But  he  desired  to 

evancj,  which  gave  rise  to  a  brief  con-  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 

versation.  suspend  the  rules. 

"  Mr.  Winthrop  said  he  should  have  "  The  resolutions  are  in  the  following 

concluded  what  he  had  to  say  by  this  words: 

time  if  the  gentleman  had  not  interposed.  "  JResolved,  That  no  proposition  for 

He  had  stated  his  fears ;  he  had  stated  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 

what,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  States  ought  to  be  made,  or  assented  to, 

this  House  to  do.     And  he  would  now  by  this  Government, 
only  add,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  "  Resolved^  That  the  House  will  re- 

the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that  solve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 

if  he  (Mr.  W.)  believed  this  academy  was  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  for  the 

intended  to  be  used  by  way  of  any  aid  to  consideration  of  the  above  resolution,  on 

the  Government  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  and  that 

arising  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  said  resolution  be  made  the  special  order 

he  would,  this  instant,  give  his  vote  to  of  the  day  until  disposed  of. 
level  it  to  the  ground.  "  Mr.  Payne  (before  the  reading  of 

("  From  the    National   InUUlgencery  the    resolutions    had    been    concluded) 

March  16,  1844.")  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table. 

"  [Cries  of  *  Hear  them  read,  hear 

"House  of  Representatives,  *^?ri?     '  ■'j.      t.     .      .  i   j  j 

"  March  15, 1844.  The  reading  havmg  been  concluded : 

,,  '  "  Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomp- 

ANN£XATioN  OF  TEXAS.  g^^^  ^^  Mississippi,  and  other  membere, 

"  Mr.  "Winthrop  rose  and  said  that  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  resolu- 

he  wished  to  move  a  suspension  of  the  tions. 

rules,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  res-  "  Mr.  Winthrop  said  he  had  moved  a 

olntions  on  a  subject  which,  in  his  judg-  suspension  of  the  rules  that  they  might 

mcnt,  ought  to  be  brought,  at  an  early  be  received. 

day,  to  the  solemn  consideration  of  this  "  Mr.  Willis  Green  said  he  thought 

House  and  of  this  country.     He  thought  this  was   a  question  with   which    this 

it  was  high  time  that  it  was  understood  House  had  nothing  to  do  at  present ;  ho 

by  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  and  should  therefore  vote  no. 
by  the  people  themselves,  whether  the  **  The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  or- 

annexation  of  Texas  was  (he  settled  policy  dered." 
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Texas,  Texas ; '  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  the  most  feirent 
and  impressive  manner. 

"  But  what  Mr.  Webster  told  me  he  had  received  almost  entirely  from 
private  and  confidential  sources,  and  nothing  but  his  own  convictions  on 
the  subject,  without  their  grounds  and  proofs,  could  be  communicated  to 
the  public.  He  could  say  that  he  was  himself  alarmed,  but  not  why  he 
was  alarmed.  At  his  request,  however,  I  went  the  same  evening  to  see 
Mr.  Brimmer,  then  Mayor  of  Boston,  in  order  to  communicate  to  him  these 
anxieties  and  apprehensions,  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  wished  to  con- 
verse with  him  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Brimmer  was  not  at  home ;  but  so 
earnest  had  been  Mr.  Webster's  expressions  to  me,  and  so  much  had  he 
alarmed  me  upon  the  great  ultimate  danger  that  would  result  from  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  that  I  followed  Mr.  Brimmer  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Gary's, 
where  he  was  passing  the  evening,  and  communicated  to  him  as  much  as 
I  was  permitted  to  repeat  of  what  Mr.  Webster  had  told  me.  Mr.  Brimmer 
saw  Mr.  Webster  the  next  day,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  Mr.  Webster  felt  at  liberty  to  make  it  known.  Mr. 
Webster's  object  was  to  get  up  public  meetings  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
and,  if  possible,  to  have  a  convention  of  all  Massachusetts  to  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

"  Mr.  Brimmer  endeavored  to  promote  this  with  all  his  power.  Mr.  C. 
G.  Loring,  and  a  few  other  persons,  he  told  me,  assisted  him,  but  persons 
of  mark  and  note  in  the  Whig  party,  with  the  Atlas  newspaper  for  their 
organ,  he  said,  earnestly  opposed  it.  They  believed  that  there  was  no 
real  danger  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina, 
then  a  leading  Whig  member  of  the  Senate,  assured  them  that  there  was 
none ;  besides  which,  they  feared  any  movement  of  the  sort  would  operate 
unfavorably  upon  the  prospects  for  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  as 
they  supposed,  would  be  the  next  candidate,  and  whose  nomination,  they 
feared,  Mr.  Webster  might  be  too  anxious  to  defeat.  They  were  mistaken 
in  both.  If  I  ever  saw  the  working  of  strong  and  sincere  feelings  in  any 
man,  I  witnessed,  at  that  time,  in  Mr.  Webster,  a  great  patriotism  over- 
leaping all  the  bounds  of  party.  He  foresaw  clearly  the  dangers  of  the 
course  that  was  pursued  by  so  many  of  the  Whigs  of  this  part  of  New 
England,  and  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  prospect  for  his  country.  Ho 
seemed  to  have  no  other  feeling. 

"About  this  time,  that  is,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  April,  1844,  I 
dined  in  company  with  him  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Perkins.  Mr.  N.  Appleton,  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  and  several  other  of  the 
principal  Whigs  of  Boston,  were  there.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Texas  would  never  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Webster  had  no  right  to  make  them  public,  or  to  speak 
of  them  in  such  a  circle,  which  would  have  been  the  same  thing.  He 
ezptressed  his  own  opinion,  however,  very  strongly,  that  Texas  would  be 
annexed,  if  a  great  effort  were  not  made  at  the  North  to  prevent  it,  and 
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suggested  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  and  a  convention  of  the  State,  as 
the  needful  and  readiest  means  to  accompUsh  that  object. 

"  *  Mind/  said  he,  striking  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  a  little  excited 
because  some  one  had  expressed  a  strong  opinion  to  the  contrary,  ^  Mind,  I 
do  not  say  that  Texas  will  be  annexed  within  a  year,  but  I  do  say  that  I 
think  I  see  how  it  can  be  done,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Administration  sees  less  clearly  into  the  matter  than  I  do.'  A  slight  laugh 
followed,  expressing  an  incredulity  not  quite  respectful,  and  then  the  con- 
versation was  changed.  Mr.  Webster  soon  went  away,  and,  after  he  was 
gone,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  *  He  ought  to  come  out  for  Cli\y.'  No 
reply  was  made,  and  the  party  soon  broke  up. 

"  On  the  1st  of  March  following,  not  a  year  from  that  time,  Texas  was 
substantially  annexed  to  the  United  States ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  December 
following,  Mr.  Webster,  being  then  again  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
pronounced  there  that  short,  but  solemn  protest  against  it,  which  will  not 
be  forgotten." 

While  he  was  at  Washington,  on  professional  business, 
during  this  winter  of  1844,  a  third  "  Grace  Webster  "  was  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  This  was  his  granddaughter ;  the  eldest 
child  of  his  son  Fletcher,  who  was  still  in  China. 

[to  MBS.  FLETCHER  WEBSTER,   AT  BOSTON.] 

*'  WAsnniGTov,  February  5, 1844,  Monday  Morning. 

'^  My  DEAR  Daughter  :  Wo  had  no  idea  that  poor  Grace  was  dan- 
gerously sick,  until  I  received  Mr.  Paige's  letter  of  January  Slst  yesterday 
morning.  It  alarmed  and  shocked  us  excessively ;  and  Julia's  letter,  re- 
ceived last  evening,  leaves  us  to  fear  that  dear  Grace  is  now  beyond  our 
prayers.  This  blow  came  wholly  unexpected,  and  gives  me  great  grief,  as 
it  does  Mrs.  Webster,  on  our  account,  as  well  as  on  yours,  and  her  dear 
absent  father's. 

"  Grace  has  been  greatly  beloved  by  me,  and  I  had  hoped  to  live 
myself  to  see  her  grow  up.  Little  did  I  think  that  she  would  be  called 
away  before  me.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  grandmother ;  and  we 
were  both  in  hopes  of  having  her  shortly  with  us. 

"  We  can  do  nothing,  my  dear  daughter,  but  commend  you  and  your 
living  children,  and  their  absent  father,  and  ourselves,  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
This  is  indeed  a  sad  bereavement  to  us  all. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  such  a  stroke  has  fallen  upon  our  family.  I 
wish  we  were  with  you  to  unite  our  tears  with  yours,  and  give  you  what 
consolation  we  might.    Poor  little  Daniel,  how  will  he  bear  such  a  loss  ? 

"I  have  no  other  hope  than  that  to-night's  mail  will  tell  us  of  the  worst. 
Let  us  resign  ourselves,  my  dear  daughter,  to  the  hands  of  God,  in  the 
assurance  that  we  shall  one  clay  meet  those,  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost,  in 
a  happier  state.  "  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Daniel  Webster," 
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In  the  course  of  this  winter,  it  became  manifest  that  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  be  selected  as  the  candidate  of  the  TThigs.  Mr. 
"Webster  received  a  letter  from  his  friends  in  New  Hampshire, 
asking  permission  to  present  his  name  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  TThig  Party,  which  was  expected  to  assemble  in  the 
spring.     To  this  request  he  returned  the  following  answer : 

[to  ME88B8.   JOHN  WARREN  AND  OTHERS.] 

''  WAsmxoTOK,  January  8, 1844. 

*^  Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  jour  letter  requesting  permission  to 
present  my  name  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  ^ture  wise,  deliberate  action  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention  of  1844. 

"  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  withhold  an  expression  of  the  grateful 
feelings  awakened  by  a  letter  containing  such  a  request,  so  very  numer- 
ously signed,  and  coming  from  among  those  who  have  known  me  through 
life.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  by 
any  respectable  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  among  those  from  whom 
a  choice  of  President  might  be  made  with  honor  and  safety  to  the  coun- 
try. The  office  of  President  is  an  office,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  He  who  fills  it  necessarily  exercises  a  great  influ- 
ence not  only  on  all  the  domestic  interests  of  the  country,  on  its  foreign 
relations,  and  the  support  of  its  honor  and  character  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  but  on  that  which  is  of  the  very  highest  import  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the 
prosperous  continuance  of  the  Government  under  it. 

'^  Our  systems  are  peculiar,  and  while  capable,  as  experience  has  shown, 
of  producing  the  most  favorable  results  under  a  wise  and  cautious  adminis- 
tration, they  are,  nevertheless,  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers. 

"  We  have  six  and  twenty  states,  each  possessing  within  itself  powers 
of  government,  limited  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  we  have  a  General  Government,  to  which  are  confided  high  trusts  to 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  division  of  powers,  itself  the  result  of  a  novel  and  most  delicate 
political  operation,  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
pure  patriotism.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
basis  of  the  people's  choice.  It  must  remain  on  that  basis  so  long  as  it 
remains  at  alL  The  veneration  and  love  which  are  entertained  for  it  will 
be  increased  by  every  instance  of  wise,  prudent,  impartial,  and  parental 
administration. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  diminished  by  every  administration 
which  shaU  cherish  local  divisions,  devote  itself  to  local  interests,  seek 
to  bend  the  influence  of  the  Government  to  personal  or  partisan  purposes 
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or  which  shall  forget  that  all  patriotism  is  false  and  spurious  which  does 
not  look  with  equal  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  all  its 
parts  present  and  to  come.  I  hardly  know  what  an  American  statesman 
should  so  much  deprecate,  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on  the  account 
of  his  country,  as  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  now  the 
glory  of  our  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  should  become 
weakened  in  its  foundations,  perverted  in  its  principles,  or  fallen  and  sunk 
in  a  nation^s  regard  and  a  nation's  hopes,  by  his  own  follies,  errors,  or 
mistakes.  The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  good  of  the  country ;  this 
the  people  know.  Its  faithful  administration  promotes  that  good ;  this 
the  people  know.  The  people  will  themselves  defend  it  against  all  foreign 
powers,  and  all  open  force,  and  they  will  rightfully  hold  to  a  just  and 
solemn  account  those  to  whom  they  may  commit  it,  and  in  whose  hands 
it  shall  be  found  to  be  shorn  of  a  single  beam  of  its  honor,  or  deprived  of 
a  particle  of  its  capacity  for  usefulness.  It  was  made  for  an  honest  people, 
and  they  expect  it  to  be  honestly  administered.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  an  object  of  general  respect,  confidence,  and  affection.  Questions  have 
arisen,  however,  and  are  likely  to  arise  again,  upon  the  extent  of  its  powers 
or  upon  the  line  which  separates  the  functions  of  the  General  Government 
from  those  of  the  State  governments ;  and  these  questions  will  require, 
whenever  they  may  occur,  not  only  firmness,  but  much  discretion,  prudence, 
and  impartiality,  at  the  hand  of  the  National  Executive.  Extreme  coun- 
sels or  extreme  opinions  on  either  side  would  be  very  likely,  if  followed  or 
adopted,  to  break  up  the  well-adjusted  balance  of  the  whole.  And  he  who 
has  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  or  the  strongest  reliance 
on  his  own  good  fortune,  may  yet  be  well  diflSdent  of  his  ability  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  trust  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  the  public 
prosperity  or  advance  his  own  reputation. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  while  the  oflSce  of  President  is  quite  too  high  to  be 
sought  by  personal  solicitation,  or  for  private  ends  and  objects,  it  is  not 
to  be  declined,  if  proffered  by  the  voluntary  desire  of  a  free  people. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  assigned  me  a  part  in  political  affairs.  My  public  con- 
duct since  that  period  is  known.  My  opinions  on  the  great  questions  now 
most  interesting  to  the  country  are  well  known.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  are  also  known.  If  these 
principles  and  these  opinions,  now  not  likely  to  be  materially  changed, 
should  recommend  me  to  further  marks  of  public  regard  and  confidence, 
I  should  not  withhold  myself  from  compliance  with  the  general  will. 

"  But  I  have  no  pretensions  of  my  own  to  bring  forward,  and  trust 
that  no  friends  of  mine  would,  at  any  time,  use  my  name  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  harmony  among  those  whose  general  political  opinions  con- 
cur, or  for  any  cause  whatever  but  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  country.  It  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
tendency  of  opinion  among  those  to  be  represented  in  the  convention  is 
generally  and  strongly  set  in  another  direction.     I  think  it  my  duty. 
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therefore,  under  existing  circmnstances,  to  request  those  who  may  feel  a 
preference  for  me  not  to  indulge  in  that  preference,  nor  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  leading  wishes  of  political  friends,  or  to  united  and  cor- 
dial efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  wishes. 

^'  The  election  of  the  next  autumn  must  involve,  in  general,  the  same 
principles  and  the  same  questions  that  belonged  to  that  of  1840.  The 
cause  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  country,  its  paramount  pros- 
perity, and  all  its  great  interests ;  the  cause  of  its  peace  and  honor,  the 
cause  of  good  government,  true  liberty,  and  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  none  should  despair  of  its  success. 
^^  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  regard, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

Soon  after  this  the  following  correspondence  took  place 
between  Mr.  "Webster  and  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston, 
respecting  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  the  Senate  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Choate,  who  wished  to  resign : 

[to  MR.  WEBSTER.] 

''  BoBTOK,  ^th  January,  1844. 

^'■My  dear  Sir  :  Some  of  your  friends  here,  members  of  the  Gkneral 
Court,  now  in  session,  are  desirous  of  knowing  your  views  in  relation  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr,  Choate,  which  is  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  March  next. 

"  It  is  believed,  if  you  were  to  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated  for  this 
office,  that  you  would  unite  in  harmony  the  friends  of  good  government 
on  all  sides,  and  that  your  being  a  candidate  would  cheer  and  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  laboring,  and  who  must  continue  to 
labor,  to  check  the  onward  course  of  that  misrule  and  corruption  which 
still  eminently  threaten  us. 

"  Your  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  your  country  and  your  readi- 
ness to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  for  her  welfare  are  well  known ;  and 
every  man  of  reflection  is  now  sensible,  and  feels  the  importance  of  your 
labors,  when,  as  Secretary  of  State,  you  were  the  peacemaker  of  the 
nation,  and  steadily  worked  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  unde- 
terred by  abuse,  desertion,  and  reproach. 

"  From  what  has  been,  may  we  not  hope  for  what  will  be ;  and,  seeing 
your  country  in  a  greater  danger,  will  you  not  again  come  forward  (u  her 
best  reserve,  and,  regardless  of  personal  considerations,  gain  for  us  a  second 
time  the  objects  of  our  struggle  ? 

"By  the  approaching  presidential  choice,  the  three  great  questioiia 
of  internal  improvement,  sub-treasury,  and  domestic  labor,  are  to  be 
decided,  involving  in  their  details,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  thousand  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  the  happiness  or  misery  of  milHom. 
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The  selection  must  be  made  between  Henry  Clay  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 

No  alternative  seems  left  to  the  people.    The  other  prominent  candidates 

arc  either  already  withdrawn,  or  their  friends,  despairing  of  their  success, 

are  prepared  to  yield  them  up,  and  leave  the  field  clear  to  these  two 

gentlemen.    The  number  of  votes  they  each  can  command  is  approaching 

to  a  balance,  and  a  single  additional  impulse  may  turn  the  scale.    What, 

under  these  circumstances,  can  you  advise,  and  how,  in  your  judgment, 

shall  we  best  sei  ve  our  country  ? 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"David  Seabs. 
**  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Washington." 

[to  MB.   SEABS.] 

**  Washutotow,  February  6, 1844. 

•*  My  deab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  27th  of  January  has  been  some 
days  before  me,  and  I  have  reflected  on  its  contents.  Indeed,  similar  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  to  me  from  other  quarters. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Choate  intends  to  leave  the  Senate  some 
time  in  March,  or  perhaps  not  till  April.  The  term  for  which  Mr.  Choate 
was  elected  will  expire  in  March,  1845.  There  will,  therefore,  remain  only 
the  remnant  of  this  session  and  the  short  session  of  next  winter.  I  doubt 
whether  any  thing  important  will  be  done,  or  seriously  attempted,  this 
session,  except  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  I  hope  that  may  not  be  suc- 
cessfully assailed. 

"  Before  next  session  a  new  President  will  be  chosen,  and  the  greater 
part  of  a  new  Congress,  so  that  an  expiring  Congress,  with  an  expiring 
administration,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  venture  on  great  public  meas- 
ures, especially  as  one  House  seems  an  effectual  check  on  the  other. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  see,  even  supposing 
me  capable  of  performing  an  important  part  in  public  affairs,  that  I  could 
be  in  any  considerable  degree  useful  in  the  Senate  for  this  session  or  the 
next.  And  there  are  weighty  private  reasons  which  render  it  desirable 
that  I  should  not  for  some  time  be  charged  with  responsible  public 
duties. 

^^  I  will  not  affect  to  deny  that,  if  all  other  things  favored,  I  should 
prefer  suitable  public  employment  to  returning  to  the  bar  at  my  age.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  courts  of  law  to  desire  to  be  in  and  among  them  no 
more.  But  my  affairs  require  attention,  and  the  means  of  living,  you 
know,  must  be  had.  ...  If  in  the  Senate,  I  should  have  time  to  attend 
to  affairs  private  and  personal,  but  not  to  affairs  professional. 

*^  I  may  say  to  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  am  now  earning  and  receiving 
fifteen  thousand  doUars  a  year  from  my  profession,  which  must  be  almost 
entirely  sacrificed  by  a  return  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  for  better  times  and  a  better  state  of  things,  in  which  I  may  turn 
Bome  connderable  renmanta  of  property  to  good  acQount.   And  1^  after 
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this  Congress,  it  should  seem  to  friends  desirable  that  I  should  be  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  should  bo  able  to  see  that  I  could  possibly  afford  it,  I  should 
probably  feel  it  right  to  put  myself  at  their  disposition.  But,  for  the 
remnant  of  this  year,  and  imtil  March  of  the  next,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
more  important  to  me  that  I  should  remain  where  I  am,  than  it  can  be  to 
the  country  that  I  should  return  to  the  Senate. 

"  I  have  said  more,  my  dear  sir,  than  was  perhaps  necessary  ;  but  your 
letter  manifests  much  kindness  and  good  feeling  on  your  part.  I  value 
your  friendship  highly,  and  have  thought  it  right,  therefore,  to  give  you 
my  thoughts  frankly  and  in  full. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

Among  the  professional  engagements  to  which  he  was  now 
devoting  himself  there  occurred  the  case  of  Stephen  Girard's 
will.  Mr.  Girard,  a  very  opulent  merchant  of  Pliiladelphia, 
devised  a  large  property  to  that  city  to  establish  a  college  for 
poor  white  male  orphans  between  certain  ages,  excluding 
from  its  offices  of  instruction  and  government  all  ecclesiastics, 
missionaries,  and  ministers  of  every  sect,  as  well  as  prohibiting 
such  persons  from  ever  entering  the  walls  of  the  college ;  and 
directing,  generally,  that  the  orphans  should  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  morality,  leaving  them  to  adopt,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  "  such  religious  tenets  as  their  ma- 
tured reason  might  enable  them  to  prefer."  It  was  claimed  by 
Mr.  Girard's  heirs-at-law  that  this  bequest  was  void  as  a  limi- 
tation at  law,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  description  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  its  benefits ;  and  that  it  could  only  be 
supported,  if  at  all,  as  a  charity,  according  to  the  principles 
which  equitable  jurisprudence  applies  to  charitable  bequests. 
On  the  question,  whether  this  was  a  charitable  bequest,  Mr. 
Webster  delivered,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
an  argument  in  which  he  maintained  that  this  bequest  was 
not  a  charity,  because  it  was  derogatory  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, tending  to  weaken  men's  conviction  of  its  authority  and 
importance,  and  therefore,  in  its  general  character,  tending  to 
mischievous  and  not  useful  ends.  The  speech  is  a  very  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  the  relation  which  the  Ghristian  religion, 
through  its  professional  teachers,  bears  to  the  instmction  of 
youth.  Mr.  Webster  signed  that  it  was  Mr.  GKrard's  in- 
tention to  exdnde  all  teaching  of  CSixiitiamly  finom  his  ool- 
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lege,  and  that  snch  an  institution  ia  not  a  charity.  Tbe 
court  did  not  adopt  hia  positions,  but  upheld  the  bequest.' 
A  public  request  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  by  a  num 
ber  of  gentlemen  and  clergymen  in  Washington  to  publish 
this  argniuent.  It  is  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Works. 

Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Boston  early  in  April,  and  was  soon 
afterward  at  Marshfield,  bueily  occupied  with  two  new  ploughs. 
The  Wliig  National  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  18i4,  and  nominated  Mr,  Clay  for  the  presidency. 
In  the  winter  previous,  a  treaty,  secretly  negotiated  under 
President  Tyler,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  had  been  rejected, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that,  as  Texas  claimed  to  carry  her  west- 
em  boundary  to  the  Kio  Grande,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
justly  supposed  that,  to  incorporate  her  into  the  United  States 
with  such  a  claim,  would  bo  regarded  by  Mexico  as  a  cause  of 
war.  But,  notwithstanding  this  rejection,  it  waa  well  known 
that  the  project  of  annexation  would  not  be  suffered  to  sleep ; 
that  it  would  enter  largely  into  the  political  issues  of  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  that  the  grand  motive  for  effecting  it 
would  be  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  slave-holding 
section  of  the  Union.  In  the  Democratic  party,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Tan  Buren  were  bent  upon  making  him  again  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
such  a  step  an  act  of  bad  faith  toward  Mexico.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  certain  that,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not 
receive  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  would  be 
because  tliat  party  should  determine  to  advocate  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  Its  convention  had  not  assembled  when  the 
Whigs  nominated  Mr.  Clay. 

*  The  decidOD,  on  ths  first  p<nnt,  its  being  (au);h[  byitaminlBterti  or  olher 

DCCtl'Tcl  ihc  posHioQ  that  the  bequest  scctariaa  persona.      On    the   quea^ob, 

WB8  voiil  Bt  bw  lor  uiieertuinlj.    On  the  whether  a  beqaiat  would  be  good  as  a 

J  poiul,  whether  it  wag  roid  u  a  chnrity,   where    the    lestntor  bad   pro- 

cturi'h'  on  the  grounds  contended  for  by  hibitcd  all  teaching  or  the  Christian  rc- 

ICr.  \v  cbster,  the  court  could  eac^M  the  ligion  by  myioi^j/,  the  court  expressed 

foKO  of  his  argument  onlj  bj  arriTlng  no  opinion.    Tbe  Judgment  of  Iha  court 

U  the  coAclueioD  lliat  Ur.  UJnrd  did  not  was  pronounced  b;  Mr.  Justice  Storj. — 

'   '      '   '      cxcJaile  tlie   teaehlng  of  the  (Seitki  iteoadvolumt  of  Howard*  Stparti, 

rcliKiou,  livc*ii»e  he  euladed  pp.  1S7,  a  leq.) 
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this  Congrese,  it  should  seem  to  fiicnda  desirable  that  I  should  be  in  the 
Senate,  snil  I  shoald  bo  able  to  see  that  I  could  possiblf  afford  it,  I  should 
probablj  feel  it  right  to  put  myself  at  their  disposition.  But,  for  the 
remnant  of  this  year,  and  until  March  of  the  next,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
more  important  to  me  that  I  should  remain  where  I  am,  than  it  can  be  to 
the  countrj  that  I  should  return  to  the  Senate. 

"  I  have  said  more,  mj  dear  sir,  than  was  perhaps  necessary  ;  but  your 
letter  manifests  much  kindaess  and  good  feeling  on  your  part.  I  value 
yonr  friendship  highly,  and  have  thought  it  right,  therefore,  to  give  you 
my  thoughts  frankly  and  in  full. 

"  Tours  very  truly, 

"  D ARIEL  Webster." 

Among  tlie  professioual  eogagements  to  -wliieli  lie  vras  now- 
devoting  liimself  there  occurred  the  case  of  Stephen  Girard's 
will.  Mr.  Girard,  a  very  opulent  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
devised  a  large  property  to  that  city  to  CBtablish  a  college  for 
poor  wliite  male  orphanB  between  certain  ages,  excluding 
from  its  offlceB  of  instruction  and  government  all  ecclesiastics, 
missionaries,  and  ministers  of  every  sect,  aa  well  as  prohibiting 
Bnch  persona  from  ever  entering  the  walls  of  tlie  college ;  and 
directing,  generally,  that  the  orphans  should  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  morality,  leaving  them  to  adopt,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  "  such  religious  tenets  as  their  ma- 
tured reason  might  enable  them  to  prefer."  It  was  claimed  bv 
Mr.  Girard'a  heirs-at-law  that  this  bequest  was  void  as  a  limi- 
tation at  law,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  description  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  its  benefits ;  and  that  it  could  only  l>e 
supported,  if  at  all,  as  a  charity,  according  to  the  i)riiiciplc3 
which  equitable  jurisprudence  applies  to  charitable  bequosbi. 
On  the  rjuostion,  whether  this  was  a  charitable  bequest,  Mr. 
Webster  delivered,  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States, 
an  argument  in  which  he  maintained  that  this  bequest  was 
not  a  charity,  because  it  was  derogatory  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, tending  to  weaken  men's  eonrietion  of  its  authority  and 
importance,  and  therefore,  in  its  general  character,  tending  to 
mischievous  and  not  useful  ends.  The  speech  is  a  very  imptee- 
sive  exhibition  of  the  relation  which  the  Christian  i 
through  its  professional  teachers,  bears  to  tlio  instruction  ( 
yonth.  Mr.  Webster  argued  that  it  was  Mr.  Girard's  i 
tention  to  exclude  all  teaching  of  Christianity  from  his  i 
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True  policy,  tlicrefore,  as  well  as  principle,  should  have  led 
the  'Whigs  to  take  decided  ground  on  this  subject,  and  to  have 
selected  as  their  candidate  some  statesman  who  could  command 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  weighty 
objections  to  this  measure.  There  was  no  such  statesman  in 
their  party  except  Mr.  Webster,  He,  however,  had  been  set 
aside  by  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and, 
when  the  AVTiig  nomination  came  to  be  formally  made,  it  was 
made  without  the  adoption  of  any  party  policy  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  Texas.  Mr.  Clay  stood  before  the  country,  therefore, 
as  objecting  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  simply  because  that 
measure  would  be  oftensive  to  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  the  27th  of  May,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
after  a  number  of  ballotings,  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Polk,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  proclaimed  as 
<i  measure  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Webster  was  of  course  well  aware  that  the  party  with 
which  he  was  to  act,  if  he  was  to  take  any  part  in  this  canvass, 
was  thus  in  a  false  position  on  this  subject  of  Texas.  He  knew 
very  well  that  its  silence  on  this  question  would  cost  the  votes 
of  thousands  who  felt  as  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  increase  of 
slave  territory.  But  he  could  not  change  a  condition  of  things 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible ;  and  he  could  not  hesi- 
tate when  obh'ged  to  choose  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk. 
As  to  all  the  other  principles  of  public  policy  proclaimed  by  the 
Whigs,  and  represented  by  Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate,  they 
were  exactly  what  Mr.  Webster  had  always  advocated ;  and 
although  Mr.  Clay's  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
qualified,  and  was  without  reference  to  slavery,  it  was  still  an 
opposition  to  the  measure  itself,  while  Mr.  Clay's  personal  fit- 
ness for  the  presidency  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
his  Democratic  opponent.  It  was  apparent  too,  to  Mr.  Webster, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  he  himself 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  arouse  the  country  against  this 
project  whenever  it  should  be  brought  forward  for  execution,  if 
he  were  to  enter  actively  into  the  canvass  in  support  of  Mr. 
Clay,    No  Whig  administration  would  dare  to  adopt  it  against 
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Mr.  "Webster's  resistance,  and,  if  Mr.  Polk  should  become  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  "Webster  would  be  able  to  lead  all  the  opposition  to 
this  measure  that  might  have  any  prospect  of  being  effective. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  advocate  personally  and  actively 
the  election  of  Mr.  Clay.  What  he  had  himself  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  a  large  section  of  his  party,  and  from  many  of  its 
leading  presses,  he  determined  to  overlook. 

This  magnanimity  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  depreciate 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
presidency.  But,  after  all  that  a  full  examination  of  his  confi- 
dential correspondence  has  revealed  to  me,  after  some  personal 
observation  of  what  was  most  heavily  weighing  upon  him  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  after  a  thorough  revision 
of  his  whole  public  conduct,  I  feel  bound  to  give  great  promi- 
nence to  this  subject  of  Texas,  and  to  his  apprehensions  concern- 
ing its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I  believe  it 
to  have  been,  from  the  moment  of  its  first  suggestion,  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  him ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  I 
have  presented  to  the  reader  striking  evidence  that,  in  respect  to 
this  dangerous  project,  he  was  animated  by  a  patriotism  tliat 
rose  far  above  all  the  objects  of  personal  ambition.  Had  he 
possessed  less  forecast  as  a  statesman,  had  he  not  foreseen  and 
foretold  what  this  act  was  to  bring  upon  us,  and  had  we  not  seen 
the  result,  we  might  content  ourselves  with  imputing  to  his  polit- 
ical conduct  the  common  motives  of  the  politician  who  seeks  for 
that  line  of  action  which  shall  best  secure  his  own  advancement. 
More  than  once  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Webster  desired  to  be 
President ;  and  this  desire  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  But 
posterity  is  concerned  to  know  whether  this  is  the  key  to  his 
character,  the  explanation  of  his  life,  or  the  measure  of  his 
acts. 

Earnestly  and  frankly  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
election  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  most  important  of  the  speeches  which 
he  made  during  the  canvass — although  he  made  a  great  many 
others — were  those  which  he  delivered  at  Albany,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st,  and  at  Yalley  Forge 
on  the  3d  of  October.  Tliese  are  all  embraced  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Works. 

The  principal  topic  discussed  in  them  related  to  the  issue 
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between  the  two  parties  on  the  Bubject  of  protective  tariffd 
But  although  the  Whig  National  Convention,  in  making  it? 
nomination  and  in  declaring  the  principles  of  the  party,  had 
been  silent  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  remain 
silent  on  that  subject.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could  go  without 
reflecting  on  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay.  lie  said,  at  Valley 
Forge : 

"  Now,  the  subject  for  your  serious  consideration  at  this  time  is  the  an- 
nexation of  another  large  territory  to  the  twenty-six  states  we  already 
possess.  I  have  seen  the  dismemberment  of  Texas  from  Mexico  with  much 
hope.  She  sprung  into  existence  of  a  sudden,  perhaps  prematurely,  but 
she  seemed  competent  to  sustain  herself  in  her  position ;  and  you  and  I 
and  all  wished  her  well,  for  we  wished  to  see  the  advancement  of  human 
liberty.  Men  who  set  up  a  government  after  the  plan  of  our  owu,  and 
sincerely  take  our  Washington  for  their  model,  are  always  entitled  to  our 
regard.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  and  desires  in  relation  to  Texas, 
we  must  not  take  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  into  our  Union  without 
looking  a  little  into  the  internal  condition  of  things  there,  and  to  the 
institutions  of  that  country  I  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks,  and  the  unavoidable  increase  both  of  the  numbers  of 
these  slaves,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  slavery,  formed  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  annexation.  For  I  will  do  nothing  now  or  at  any  time  that 
shall  tend  to  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent. 
Now,  our  opponents  are  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation  at  all  hazards. 
The  Secretary  of  State  says,  in  the  correspondence  transmitted  with  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  annexing  it  immediately ;  because,  he  says, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  two  countries ;  that  is,  to  preserve  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  preserve  slavery  in  Texas.  To  secure  these  objects,  the  United  States 
will  take  all  the  responsibility. 

"  Now,  slavery  in  this  country  stands  where  the  Constitution  left  it.  I 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  I  mean  to  abide  by  it. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  carry  the  power  of  the  General  Government  within 
the  just  bounds  of  the  States. 

^      **  I  shall  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 

/  South ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  inter- 

/      fere  therewith.    But  that  is  a  different  thing,  very,  from  not  interfering 

I        to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  by  adding  a  large  slave  country 

^        to  this.     AMiy,  where  would  this  lead  us  to  ?    Some  day  England  may 

become  deeply  involved  in  domestic  difficulties,  and  the  people  of  the 

North  may  want  the  annexation  of  Canada.    We  have  territory  enough, 

we  arc  happy  enough,  each  State  moulds  its  own  institutions  to  suit  its 

own  people,  and  is  it  not  best  to  leave  them  alone  ? " 
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Mr.  Clay  was  not  elected.  Yet  the  popular  vote  east  for 
Mr.  Polk  was  more  than  24,000  below  the  aggregate  of  the 
votes  east  for  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Bimey,  the  "Abolition"  candi- 
date. A  capital  error  was  therefore  committed  in  this  election, 
by  the  "Wliig  party  and  its  leaders.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
their  candidate,  and  the  "Whigs  of  the  South  had  accepted  his 
firm  position  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  issue  would  have 
been  made  with  the  Democratic~party^  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  If  the  result  of  the  election  may  be  said  to  show  that 
Mr,  Polk  would  have  obtained  the  votes  of  the  same  Southern 
States  against  Mr.  Webster  which  he  obtained  against  Mr. 
Clay,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  said  that  the  people  of 
those  States  committed  a  fatal  error,  when  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  delusive  idea  of  defending  the 
institution  of  slavery  by  enlarging  its  area,  as  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  committed  one  equally  fatal  by  their  general 
indifference  to  the  consequences  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
Texas.  But  the  die  was  cast.  Texas  was  destined  to  come  in 
under  Mr.  Polk,  if  not  under  Mr.  Tyler.  Henceforward  nothing 
remained  for  Mr.  Webster  but  to  stand  between  the  contending 
forces,  that  were  sooner  or  later  to  be  arrayed  in  the  attack  or 
the  defence  of  slavery,  and  to  do  what  he  might  to  prevent 
them  from  rending  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  in  pieces  by 
their  struggles.  I 
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CHAPTEK    XXXI. 

1844-1845. 

HR.  WEBSTER  19  REELECTED  TO  THE  SENATE — ^THE  ANNEXATION 
OF  TEXAS  SECRETLY  NEGOTIATED— MR.  WEBSTER  NOT  IN  PUB- 
LIC LIFE  AT  THIS  TIME — ^PASSAGE  OF  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
FOR  ANNEXING  TEXAS — TAKES  HIS  SEAT  IN  THE  SENATE  FOUR 
DAYS  AFTERWARD — HIS  OPINIONS  ON  THIS  MEASURE — DEATH 
OF  MR.  JUSTICE  8TQRY. 

MR.  WEBSTER  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
tlie  winter  of  1844-'45,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Choate ;  but  he  was  not  to  take  the  seat 
until  the  4th  of  March,  1845.  How  much  his  absence  from 
public  life  may  have  emboldened  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Tvler  to  effect  the  annexation  of  Texas  before  the  acces- 
sion  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency  should  be  simultaneous 
with  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  the  Senate,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge,  when  he  recollects  that  this  annexation  was 
accomplished  by  legislative  resolutions,  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Webster  could  not  be  heard  in  Congress  respecting  the  consti- 
tutional objections  to  the  mode  or  the  prudential  objections  to 
the  thing  itself.  A  constitutional  argument  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  bringing  foreign  territory  into  this  Union  in  the 
capacity  of  a  State^  made  under  his  responsibilities  as  a  Sena- 
tor, does  not  exist.  It  is  wanting,  because  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  sprung  upon  Congress. 
Mr.  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
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Tyler,  after  the  sudden  decease  of  Mr,  Upshur,  in  March,  1814. 
Alarmed,  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  designs  and  intrigues 
of  the  British  Government  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  by  inducing  its  people  to  change  this  feature  of  their 
CJonstitution,  and  considering  that  this  change  in  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country  would  leave  the  Southern  States  of  this 
Union  on  the  "  exposed  frontier  "  of  a  free  State,  from  which 
they  would  be  open  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Abolitionists,  Mr. 
Calhoun  took  up  and  carried  out  a  new  and  secret  negotiation 
that  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Upshur,  by  which 
Texas  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  through  the 
action  of  Congress,  instead  of  having  it  done  by  treaty,  which 
had  failed.  An  arrangement  to  this  effect  was  made  with  the 
Government  of  Texas,  and  the  whole  project,  together  with 
the  correspondence,  which  fully  disclosed  the  motive  of  the 
proceeding,  was  suddenly  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session 
which  began  in  December,  1844.  When,  however,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said,  in  Boston,  to  incredulous  ears,  in  the  spring  of  1844, 
that  there  was  danger  of  the  annexation,  that  he  thought  he 
could  see  how  it  could  be  done,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Administration  saw  this  less  clearly  than  he 
did,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  Texas 
could  be  brought  in  by  the  mode  which  was  resorted  to  after  a 
treaty  had  been  rejected,  for  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  any- 
body in  the  country  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  her  in  by  a 
congressional  resolution.  He  alluded,  in  Boston,  to  a  project 
of  annexation  by  treaty^  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  on  foot 
in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Upshur.  But,  when  the  plan  of 
effecting  the  annexation  by  congressional  resolutions  was  sud- 
denly broached,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  be  heard  upon  it  as  a 
Senator.  He  could  do  nothing  on  the  subject  save  as  a  private 
man.  He  could  advise  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  could 
supply  his  friends,  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  did,  with  argu- 
ments, and  could  assist  the  few  Northern  presses  which  were 
disposed  to  present  the  subject  in  a  proper  light  to  the  public 
mind.  All  this  he  did  with  an  extraordinary  vigor,  activity, 
and  earnestness,  which  I  witnessed.  But  it  will  be  asked.  Why 
did  he  not  speak  in  his  own  person,  and  why,  especially,  did  he 
not  discuss  before  the  popular  tribunal  the  constitutional  ques- 
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tions  involved  in  this  measure  ?    To  these  natural  inquiries 
there  are  several  answers. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  enter  the  field  as  a 
popular  agitator  on  this  subject,  because  it  was  indirectly  con- 
nected witli  a  condition  of  affairs,  in  at  least  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  in  which  it  was  not  advisable  that  the  influence 
of  any  sentiments  of  his,  in  reference  to  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion, should  be  intruded.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  had 
been,  for  some  time,  a  party  endeavoring  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion; and  this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had  awakened  a 
corresponding  defence  of  slavery.  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly 
appealed  to,  by  pressing  letters,  to  take  up  this  subject  of 
Texas  on  purely  antislavery  grounds,  so  that  the  Abolitionists 
of  Kentucky  might  have  the  aid  of  his  countenance  and  support 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  institution.  But,  of  course,  he 
could  have  stood  in  no  such  attitude  without  doing  great  injury 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  emancipation  in  any  slave 
State  which  was  then  tolerating  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
its  internal  policy.  An  attack  at  this  time  upon  slavery  as  an 
institution,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Webster,  would  have  com- 
bined the  whole  South,  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike,  in  favor 
of  all  the  immediate  increase  of  the  political  power  of  that  sec- 
tion that  the  Texas  project,  or  any  other  project,  could  com- 
mand. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Webster  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
remember  that  he  was  a  statesman,  and  was  soon  again  to  be 
a  Senator  and  a  legislator,  bound  by  all  the  express  and  all  the 
implied  restraints  of  the  Constitution.  He  considered  it  his 
duty,  therefore,  to  treat  this  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
not  as  a  merely  moral  and  social,  but  as  a  political  question, 
and  to  act  upon  it  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  political 
relations  of  our  system  of  government  so  as  to  preserve 
that  system  in  its  original  scope  and  purpose,  and  not  so  as 
to  promote  or  retard  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion abeady  existing  in  the  States  of  this  Union.  His  personal 
sentiments  respecting  that  institution  were  well  known,  and 
were  never  changed.  But  he  considered  his  public  relation  to 
it  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  he  did  not  at  this  time  go  before  the  people,  in  his 
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own  person,  in  a  constitutional  argument  against  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas,  partly  because  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  apathy  on  the  whole  subject  among  those  persons  in 
the  free  States  who  were  the  natural  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
and  partly  because  he  could  not  make  that  argument  with 
the  weight  attaching  to  the  responsibility  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  He  felt  that  the  place  to  make  it  was  the 
Senate  ;  and,  from  that  place,  he  could  not  be  heard  before  the 
resoldtions  would  be  acted  upon.  In  the  form  of  a  popular 
address,  such  an  argument,  proceeding  from  him,  would  have 
had  far  less  influence  upon  Congress  than  a  speech  made  in  the 
Senate,  where  liis  antagonists  must  meet  him  face  to  face  in 
debate. 

Still,  as  has  been  said,  all  that  he  could  do,  consistently 
with  his  position,  was  done.  lie  advised  the  assembling  of  a 
popular  convention,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in  the  winter 
of  1844-'45,  composed  of  delegates  without  distinction  of 
party,  from  all  the  towns  of  the  State ;  but  he  took  no  public 
part  in  its  proceedings. 

The  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were 
passed  by  Congress  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845.*  Four  days 
afterward,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing private  letter  was  written  on  the  11th  to  his  son,  who 
was  now  returned  from  China,  and  living  in  Boston : 

[to  FLETCIIER  WEBSTER.] 

"  WASimfOTON,  Tnesday  Morning,  2farch  11, 1845. 

"  Dear  Fletcher  :  The  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  wrote  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  letter  to  General  Almonte,  in  answer  to  his  *  protest.'  The 
substance  of  it  is,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  a  thing  done ;  that  it  is 
too  late  for  a  formal  protest  to  have  any  effect ;  that  Mexico  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  such  a  transaction  between  independent  states ;  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  respects  all  the  just  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  hopes  to  bring  all  questions  pending  with  her  to  a  fair  and  friendly 
settlement,  etc. 

'  In  the  Senate  there  were  twenty-  but  they  pledged  the  faith  of  the  United 

Fcven  votes  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  States  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  at 

and  twenty-five  against  it.    Of  the  twcn-  least  four  more  States  out  of  Texas,  and 

ty-seven,  there  were  thirteen  votes  from  to  admit  them  into  the  Union  with  or 

the  free  States,  four  of  them  being  from  without  slavery,   if  formed  below  the 

New  England.      The   joint  resolutions  Missouri  Compromise  line  of   36*  30', 

not  only  admitted  Texas    as  a  State,  but,  if  formed  above  the  line,  slavery 

whoae   Constitution    tolerated    slavery,  was  to  be  prohibited. 
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"General  Almonte  is  still  unable  to  trayel,  from  the  effects  of  his  late 
severe  illness. 

"  It  will  be  seventy  days,  probably,  before  we  shall  hear  how  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  takes  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolutions. 
She  will  be  very  angry,  doubtless,  and  will  calculate  on  the  sympathies  of 
other  nations.  She  will,  probably,  send  home  Mr.  Shannon,  and,  perhaps, 
decree  non-intercourse  with  the  United  States ;  itnd,  undoubtedly,  will  fail 
to  resume  the  payments  of  the  instalments  due  under  the  treaty.  But 
that  she  will  plunge  at  once  into  a  war,  though  it  is  possible,  is  as  yet  not 
thought  probable  by  the  best  informed  here.  Her  present  Goyemment  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  the  best  of  her  public  men. 

"  That  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  will  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  responsibility  of  having  provoked  war  by  their  scheme  of 
annexation  is  what  they  would  greatly  dread. 

"  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  or  any  of  them, 
will  instigate  Mexico  to  war.  The  policy  of  England  is  undoubtedly  pa- 
cific. She  cannot  want  Texas  herself;  and,  though  her  desire  would  be  to 
see  that  country  independent,  yet  it  is  not  a  point  she  would  seek  to  carry 
by  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  she  will,  doubtless,  now  take 
care  that  Mexico  shall  not  cede  California,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  us.  You 
know  my  opinion  to  have  been,  and  it  now  is,  that  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  twenty  times  as  valuable  to  us  as  all  Texas. 

"  While  we  feel  as  we  ought  about  the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  view  the  true  grounds  of  objection  to  that  measure.  Those 
grounds  are,  want  of  constitutional  power,  danger  of  too  great  an  extent 
of  territory,  and  opposition  to  the  increase  of  slavery  and  slave  representa- 
tion. 

"It  was  properly  considered,  also,  as  a  measure  tending  to  produce 
war.  I  do  not  think  we  should  admit  that,  imdcr  present  circumstances, 
Mexico  can  regard  annexation  as  a  just  cause  of  war.  Texas  has  been 
actually  independent  of  Mexico  for  ten  years.  We  have  treated  with  her 
as  an  independent  state,  recognized  her  independence,  and  made  treaties, 
and  carried  on  commerce  with  her,  in  utter  disregard  of  any  claim  of 
Mexico  to  exercise  authority  over  her.  For  thus  dealing  with  her  re- 
volted province,  Mexico  had  a  right  to  make  war,  according  to  national 
usages,  if  she  had  seen  fit.  But,  having  omitted  to  do  this,  and  practically 
acquiesced  in  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  by  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  and  having  made  no  attempt  at  recon- 
quest  for  so  many  years,  she  can  hardly  say,  I  think,  that  an  entirely 
new  case  has  arisen,  by  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
see  that  she  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  go  to  war,  and  indeed  better,  eight 
or  t<jn  years  ago,  than  she  has  now.  Let  us  hope  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments may  take  such  a  view  of  their  own  interests  and  duties  as  shall  lead 

them  to  keep  the  peace. 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Daniel  Webster," 
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This  summer  (of  1845),  like  the  last,  was  passed  chiefly  at 
Marshfield,  in  raising  the  crops,  for  planting  which  he  had 
given  very  minute  directions  in  the  spring.  On  the  17th  of 
August  ho  was  visited  by  his  annual  catarrh,  which  was  this 
year  peculiarly  severe,  lasting  until  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  autumn,  on  the  10th  of  September,  occurred  the 
death  of  Judge  Story,  an  event  which  moved  Mr.  Webster 
deeply.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  and  found 
him  much  depressed ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  had 
sufficiently  overmastered  his  complaint  to  come  from  Marsh- 
field  to  the  city,  and  to  pronounce  before  the  Bar  that  beautiful 
eulogium  on  the  great  jurist  which  will  be  remembered  while 
the  works  and  the  name  of  either  of  them  shall  continue  to  be 
known  among  men.* 

»  Works,  u.,  297. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

1845-1846. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS  ACCOMPLISHED — GROUNDS   OF    MR.  WEB- 

steb's  opposition  TO  rr — ^dispute  with  England  about  the 

BOUNDARY  OF  OREGON — SUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  OF  MR.  WEBSTER 
TO  PRETENT  A  WAR — ^HIS  COURSE  ON  THE  OREGON  QUESTION 
PROVOKES  A  PERSONAL  ATTACK  UPON  HIS  CONDUCT  WHILE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE^ — HIS  PUBLIC  DEFENCE  OF  THE  TREATY  OF 
WASHINGTON  AND  ITS  AOOOMPANYING  NEGOTIATIONS — CHARGES 
MADE  BY  MR.  C.  J.  INGERSOLL,  AND  COUNTENANCED  BY  MR.  DICK- 
INSON  HOW    MET    BY    MR.    WEBSTER SETTLEMENT     OF    THE 

OREGON  DIFFICULTY — INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES   OF  THE  CHARGES  MADE  AGAINST   MR.    WEBSTER 

USE   OF  THE   "  SECRET   SERVICE  FUND  " A  FULL  ANSWER  TO 

THE    CHARGES^ — MR.   WEBSTEr's  RELATION  TO    THE    "  MANUFA^^ 
TURER8  "  AMONG  HIS  CONSTITUENTS — ^ACCEPTS  A  SMALL   ANNUITY 
FROM  CERTAIN  CITIZENS  OF  BOSTON — THE  SUB-TRE^VSURY  REVIVED 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO — MR.  WEBSTER  ABSENT   AT 

THE  TIME  OF  ITS  DECLARATION — UlS  COURSE  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS 
PROSECUTION — ^INQUIRIES  ABOUT  THE  SPEECH  IMPUTED  TO  JOHN 
ADA^IS — CORRESPONDENCE. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  which  be- 
gan in  December,  1845,  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  Texas  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Union  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  res- 
olutions of  annexation  passed  at  the  previous  session.  A  joint 
resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  was  accord- 
ingly introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
legislation.    When  it  came  up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  22d  of 
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December,  Mr.  Webster,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  its 
passage,  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  objections  which 
he  said  always  had  governed,  and  always  would  govern  him,  in 
regard  to  this  measure.  It  is  important  that  those  objections 
should  be  distinctly  recapitulated  here. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  making  this  foreign  country  and  • 
nation  a  part  of  the  United  States,  he  had  always  held  that,  if  it 
were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  by  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment, sanctioned  by  treaty.  This  would  have  made  the  country 
a  "  Territory  "  of  the  United  States,  to  be  governed  by  Congress 
until  it  might  be  fit  to  form  that  Territory  into  a  State  or  States 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  admission  of  a  foreign  state 
into  the  Union,  by  the  legislative  action  of  Congress,  he  regarded 
as  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution.  With  respect  to  the 
admission  of  Texas,  imder  any  form  whatever,  his  objections 
were  these  :  First,  that  to  enlarge  further  the  limits  of  the 
Union  endangered  the  pennanency  of  its  institutions,  which 
had  always  been  the  great  subject  of  all  his  political  efforts 
and  the  paramount  object  of  his  political  regard.  Second- 
ly, that  the  example  of  a  great,  rich,  and  powerful  republic, 
not  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  was  one  due  from 
us  to  the  world,  in  favor  of  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  one  that  he  had  always  wished  this  country  to  exliibit. 
Thii'dly,  that  while  he  adhered,  and  always  meant  to  adhere,  to 
the  original  arrangements  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
he  never  could  consent  to  the  admission  of  new  slave  States 
into  tlie  Union,  with  the  inequalities  that  were  allowed  and 
accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  the  slaveholding  States  which 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  lie  held  that 
the  States  already  in  the  Union  had  a  clear  right  to  insist  that 
any  new  State  should  come  in  only  upon  an  equality ;  and  that,  if 
slavery  was  an  impediment  to  coming  in  on  an  equality,  the  State 
proposing  to  come  in  should  either  remove  that  inequality  or  be 
excluded.  lie  rested  this  objection  on  the  fact  that  such  an 
increase  of  inequality  and  unjust  advantage  against  the  free 
States,  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  States,  deranged  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution.  Finally,  he  objected  to  the  constitution 
of  Texas,  that  it  tied  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  in  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  although  it  might  be  in  the  power 
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of  the  people  of  the  State  to  take  away  this  restriction,  when 
they  wished  to  abolish  slavery,  he  felt  bound  to  look  at  the 
constitution  as  it  was  presented.  With  respect  to  the  public 
men  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  who  had  manifested 
a  disposition  to  add  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  with 
the  common  inequality  belonging  to  slave  States,  he  used  these 
memorable  words : 

"  They  [these  members  of  Congress]  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  me  foi 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  assigned  them  here ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  very  much  doubt  both 
the  propriety  and  the  justice  of  the  present  proceeding.  I  cannot  but  think 
the  time  will  come  when  all  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason,  po- 
litical or  moral,  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  States,  and  increasing  at 
the  same  time  the  obvious  inequality  which  exists  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Congress  by  extending  slavery  and  slave  representation/' 

There  are  two  observations  which,  in  regard  to  Mr.  TlVebster, 
should  be  made  here.  The  one  is,  that,  in  all  his  public  action 
on  this  subject,  he  entered  into  no  consideration  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  slavery,  but  dealt  with  the  enlargement  of  it  as  an 
element  of  political  power  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
affected  the  structure  and  working  of  the  government.  The 
other  is,  that  he  distinctly  foresaw  how  this  increase  in  the 
political  power  of  the  slaveholding  section  would  speedily  be 
resented  by  the  people  of  the  free  States,  some  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives liad  consented  to  it,  and  how  the  conflict  thus 
produced  was  to  result  in  further  efforts  on  the  one  side  to 
enlarge  and  on  the  other  to  restrict  the  extension  of  slavery. 
All  such  tendencies  he  would  have  suppressed,  if  he  could,  by 
avoiding  all  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  this  topic  into  the 
field  of  national  political  discussion  and  action.  By  closing  the 
door  against  any  further  admission  of  slave  States — which  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  North — the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  institution  in  all  its  moral  and  economical  relations  would 
be  kept  in  the  attitude  of  a  purely  State  and  local  question. 
The  requirements  and  the  restraints  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to 
reverence  and  to  be  bound  by  them,  were  sufficient,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  judgment,  to  prevent  any  undue  interference  'svith 
the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  so  long  as  there  should  be 
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no  incentive  to  aggression  created  by  measures  wliicli  would 
bring  the  subject  into  necessary  discussion  in  Congress.  The 
public  men  who,  while  representing  the  same  section  of  the 
Union,  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  must  be  presumed 
to  have  estimated  less  seriously  than  he  did  the  causes  which 
were  to  make  this  great  prospective  increase  in  tlie  num- 
ber of  the  slave  States  a  standing  topic  of  irritation  and 
agitation  in  the  North.  Yet  it  was  there,  plainly  and  irrevo- 
cably stipulated  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  that  four 
new  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  and  could  demand 
admission  into  the  Union  as  slave  States,  if  they  should 
be  formed  south  of  the  line  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. While  in  the  case  of  Missouri  there  might  have  been 
some  necessity  for  that  compromise  as  applied  to  a  territory 
already  in  the  Union,  in  order  to  quiet  a  dangerous  controversy, 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  acquiring  Texas,  and  then 
applying  to  it  a  division  which  contemplated  the  future  possible 
addition  of  four  new  slave  States.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexican 
War  was  not  necessarily  to  have  been  foreseen,  with  its  resulting 
conquest  and  the  fresh  discussion  of  this  question  of  slavery  as 
applied  to  a  still  further  increase  of  territory.  But  it  needed 
no  foresight  to  teach  any  man,  when  the  foreign  territory  of 
Texas  was  acquired,  that  it  was  done  expressly  and  avowedly  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery  and  to  fortify  the  political 
power  which  rested  upon  it ;  and  that  a  new  element  of  discord 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  Union  which  had  never  until  then 
disturbed  its  councils  or  alienated  its  people  from  each  other. 
Acquisitions  of  foreign  territory  had  been  made  before,  which 
had  become  in  progress  of  time  slave  States ;  but  they  had  been 
made  with  mixed  motives  and  from  a  general  sense  of  an 
overruling  necessity  which  equally  affected  the  whole  country. 
Now,  a  vast  foreign  territory  was  added  to  the  Union,  from 
the  pure  and  unmixed  motive  of  increasing  the  sectional  power 
of  one  of  its  parts.  The  precedent  and  the  motive  were  alike 
of  dangerous  import. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
of  Oregon  was  not  negotiated  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton,  because  the  latter  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  that  subject.     During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
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dent  Monroe,  the  United  States  made  an  offer  to  England  to 
extend  tlie  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific,  as  the 
boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries;  and 
Mr.  Webster  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  proper 
thing  to  be  done.  But,  down  to  the  period  when  he  left  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  British 
Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
claimed  to  follow  the  Columbia  Kiver  to  the  ocean,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  title  of  the  United  States,  derived  through  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  Treaties,  was  not  exclusive  to  any  portion 
of  the  temtory,  but  that  the  whole  was  subject  to  tlie  joint  and 
rival  claim  of  England.  This  pretension  produced  a  corre- 
sponding extravagance  in  this  country.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  proclaimed,  as  one  of  its  party  shibboleths,  that 
"  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable," 
and  resolved,  that  "  its  reoccupation  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  is  a  great  American  measure,"  to  be  recommended  to 
the  cordial  support  of  the  "  Democracy  of  the  Union."  The 
sole  truth  about  our  title  was,  that  it  combined  the  Spanish 
and  French  titles,  which  were  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  prior 
discovery  as  applied  to  the  Columbia  River,  with  such  doubt- 
ful occupation  as  had  been  taken.  But  popular  and  party 
spirit  was  not  likely  to  allow  of  much  intelligent  investigation 
of  such  a  claim,  and  the  "  Democracy  of  the  Union  "  readily 
embraced  the  conclusion  that  our  title  was  "  clear  and  unques- 
tionable." President  Polk,  in  fact,  regarded  himself  as  elected 
imder  a  popular  instruction  to  assert  this  claim;  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  in  March,  1845,  he  repeated  the  declaration 
of  the  party  which  had  nominated  liim  to  the  presidency,  in 
the  very  same  words  and  with  marks  of  quotation.  The  claim 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  President  asserted  it,  extended  to 
64°  40'  north  latitude;  and  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight"  became 
one  of  the  party  cries  all  over  the  land. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Pakenham  having  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, and  been  accredited,  and  the  negotiation  being  in  his 
hands,  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  by  our  Government  to 
take  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary,  but  without  con- 
ceding to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
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River.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  British  minister ;  it 
was  then  immediately  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  was  reasserted.  Such  was  the  posture  of  this  affair 
in  the  autumn  of  1845 ;  the  two  Governments  standing  aloof 
fix)m  each  other,  both  claiming  a  clear  right  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory. The  two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  thoughtful  men,  who  remembered  that 
Mr.  Webster  no  longer  had  charge  of  our  foreign  affairs,  but 
who  were  aware  how  these  two  nations  had  been  rescued  from 
a  similar  hazard  only  three  years  previously,  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  the  danger  that  tliis  dispute  about  a  wilder- 
ness on  the  Western  coast  of  North  America  might  involve  the 
civilized  world  in  the  horrors  of  war. 

It  had  long  been  true  of  Mr.  Webster,  far  more  than  it  has 
been  of  any  other  statesman  in  our  annals,  since  the  age  of 
Washington,  that  he  could  influence  opinion  in  Europe.  That 
he  possessed  this  power,  he  naturally  knew ;  and  this  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  occasion  when  he  was  bound  to  exert  it.  On 
the  7th  of  Ifovember,  therefore,  he  went  into  Faneuil  Hall  and 
spoke  on  this  subject  of  Oregon.  He  began  by  saying  that  the 
vast  importance  of  peace  with  England,  he  took  for  granted ; 
but  that  the  question  which  now  threatened  that  peace,  and 
was  causing  great  alarm,  was  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  was 
coming  to  a  crisis.  After  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
fit  subject  for  compromise  and  amicable  adjustment,  and  that 
such  an  adjustment  could  be  made  in  a  manner  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  all  parties,  he  indicated 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  a  natural  arrangement,  the  two  coun- 
tries keeping  abreast  on  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  all 
events,  he  said,  "  it  was  certainly  not  a  question  on  which,  by 
loud  representations  of  patriotism  on  the  one  side,  or  extrava- 
gant claims  of  commercial  greatness  on  the  other,  to  embroil 
the  two  nations  in  hostile  relations."  The  spirit  of  the  age  was 
against  it.     He  then  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  who  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  cither  Government, 
who  will  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  bringing  on  a  war  be- 
tween two  nations  like  Great  Britain  and  America  upon  a  question  of  this 
kind,  until  he  is  prepared  to  show  that  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  he 
could  do  has  been  done  to  avoid  such  a  terrible  ultimate  result  ?    If  a 
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Britisli  minister,  under  whose  administration  a  war  should  ensue  on  thia 
question,  cannot  stand  up  in  Parliament  and  show  that  it  is  not  his  fault — 
cannot  show  that  he  has  done  every  thing  which  an  honest  and  sensible 
man  could  do  to  avert  the  conflict,  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  power  or 
popularity  can  uphold  his  shaking  position  for  an  hour.  And  in  the  same 
sense  and  spirit  I  say,  that  if  in  this  country  any  party  shall,  before  we  are 
aware  of  it,  plunge  us  into  a  war  upon  this  question,  it  must  expect  to 
meet  a  very  severe  interrogatory  firom  the  American  people — must  expect 
to  prepare  itself  to  show  that  it  had  done  all  that  it  could,  without  any 
bias  from  the  pride  of  success  or  the  love  of  war — all  that  it  could  do  to 
keep  the  nation  safe  from  so  great  a  calamity,  with  the  preservation  of  its 
rights  and  its  honor. 

^^  Gkntlemcn,  it  appears  to  me  that  any  man.  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land or  President  of  the  United  States,  who  should  unnecessarily  light  up 
the  flames  of  war  upon  such  a  subject  (flames,  let  mo  add,  that  will  bum 
over  the  whole  globe),  may  well  consider  the  genius  of  his  country  ad- 
dressing to  him  tiie  words  which  the  orator  of  Rome  supposed  the  genius 
of  his  country  would  address  to  him  if  he  did  not  quell  the  Catiline  con- 
spiracy:  ^  An  cum  hello  vastdbUur  lUdiay  vexdbuntur  urbes^  tecta  arddnint; 
turn  U  non.  exUtimas  invidim  ineendio  emflagraturum: 

"  No,  gentlemen  I  the  man  who  shall  incautiously,  or  led  on  by  false  am- 
bition or  party  pride,  kindle  those  fires  of  war  over  the  globe  on  this  ques- 
tion, must  look  out  for  it — must  expect  himself  to  be  consumed  in  a  burn- 
ing conflagration  of  general  reproach. 

"  There  will  be  a  public  indignation  before  which  no  popularity,  public 
or  private,  can  stand — ^it  will  melt  down  every  monument  of  the  dead,  it 
will  destroy  all  respect  for  the  living,  it  will  bum  up  every  vestige  of 
respect  for  individual  worth,  if  unnecessarily,  if  recklessly,  if  ambitiously, 
it  has  plunged  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two  civilized  Christian  states 
of  the  world  into  war — a  war  which  shall  cause  the  loss  of  millions  of 
wealth — shall  turn  cities  to  smoke — shall  cost  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives ;  and  those  smoking  cities,  and  that  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  sacrifice  of  life,  shall  be  found  over  the  whole  globe,  in  every 
latitude  and  longitude  surrounding  the  ball  on  which  we  live." 

A  letter,  wliieh  now  lies  before  me,  written  from  Copen- 
hagen on  the  21tli  of  December,  informed  Mr.  Webster  that  this 
speech  had  been  translated  and  published  in  full  not  only  in 
Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  but  in  nearly  every  language  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  considered,  out  of  England,  as  having  set- 
tled the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

But  the  diplomatic  crisis  was  not  passed  until  some  time 
afterward.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  December 
(1845),  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message,  after  having  re- 
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cited  the  history  of  the  negotiations,  and  submitting  the  corre- 
spondence, recommended  that  notice  be  given  for  terminating 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  territory  under  the  Convention  of 
1827,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  be  extended  over 
our  citizens  in  that  country.  From  this  point  Mr.  Webster's  in- 
fluence in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy  involves  a  public 
and  a  private  history  which  must  be  taken  together. 

At  about  the  middle  of  December,  he  received  a  private 
letter  from  James  MacGregor,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament.  In  his  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Web- 
ster suggested  the  offer  by  the  British  Government  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary.  His  letter  was  shown  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 

But  on  the  16th  of  December  General  Cass  introduced  into 
the  Senate  certain  resolutions  relating  to  the  national  defences, 
assigning,  as  a  reason  for  making  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  militia,  the  army,  and  the  navj-,  the  relations  between  this 
coxmtry  and  England  on  the  Oregon  question.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mr.  Webster,  in  some  grave  remarks  in  which  he 
uttered  a  caution  against  alarming  the  country,  expressed  his 
belief  that  no  war  would  grow  out  of  this  matter ;  and,  while 
he  purposely  abstained  from  any  present  discussion  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  or  the  correspondence,  he  said  that 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  a  government  could  proceed ; 
"  it  might  create  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  it  raiglit,  if  it 
chose,  create  no  unnecessary  alarm,  but  make  quiet,  tliorough, 
just,  politic,  statesmanlike  provision  for  the  future."  He  then 
intimated  that  the  President,  having  communicated  the  ultima- 
tum of  this  Government,  might  be  looking  for  propositions  from 
the  other  side.  At  least  he  felt  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
President  understood  the  responsibility  of  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  deprecated  the  resolutions  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  remarks  with  which  they  had  been  introduced. 
If  other  Senators  were  disposed  to  say  that  the  time  had  come 
for  augmenting  the  army  and  navj^,  he  was  ready  to  cooperate 
with  them.* 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  presented  a 
joint  resolution,   advising  the  President  to    give  notice   to 

» Works,  v.,  60. 
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Great  Britain  that  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  would 
terminate  the  convention  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon. 
In  allusion  to  this  "  notice "  resolution,  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Webster's  private  correspondence  may  be  introduced 
here: 

[to  MB.  FLETCHEB  WEBSTER.] 

"  The  *  notice '  resolution  will  only  barely  get  through  the  House,  un- 
less some  stimulus  be  furnished  by  the  news  from  England  by  the  next 
steamer.  Things  remaining  as  they  are,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate  at  all. 
There  will  be  no  war ;  but  I  expect  a  squall  when  the  steamer  arrives,  say 
about  the  20th.  I  believe  Mr.  Pakenham  thinks  the  message  will  make 
quite  a  stir  in  England.    Perhaps  he  may  overrate  its  effects. 

"  If  you  will  write  me  a  letter  every  other  day,  I  will  keep  you  well  ad- 
vised of  every  thing  here ;  but  you  have  a  foolish  notion  that  one  should 
not  write  unless  he  has  something  to  say.  That  is  nonsense.  If  he  has 
nothing  to  say,  let  him  say  so,  and  that  is  something. 

"  One  other  rule — ^never  put  a  private  matter  in  a  general  letter.  Don't 
you  know  that  others  always  want  to  read  general  letters  I  D.  W." 

[to  MB.   8EAB8.] 

**  WASHnroTOir,  January  17,  ISM. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  If  the  news  by  the  next  steamer  should  not  be  very 
exciting,  I  think  the  chance  a  good  one  for  the  prevalence  of  more  moderate 
and  wiser  counsels  here.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  bad  spirit  among  some 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  others,  who  talk  loud  and 
large,  do  not,  nevertheless,  intend  or  desire  war.  I  think  this  last  class 
includes  nearly  all  the  Southern  members  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
giving  the  notice. 

^^  An  opinion  is  at  the  present  moment  rather  gaining  ground  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  and  of  offering  fair  terms  of  submission  to  reference,  at  the 
same  time  that  notice  is  given,  if  notice  shall  be  given  at  all.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Clayton  would  assent  to  this.  My 
opinion  is,  however,  that,  unless  a  storm  be  raised  by  the  news  from  Eng- 
land, no  notice  will  be  given.  The  South  will  be  nearly  united  against 
notice,  though  too  many  Southern  members  make  violent  speeches  for 
home  consumption.  The  principal  war  feeling  comes  from  the  Northwest. 
Those  new  States,  frill  of  enterprise  and  fast  becoming  full  of  people,  and 
being  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  nothing  which  would  be  put  to  hazard 
by  war,  seem  to  look  upon  war  as  a  pleasant  excitement  or  recreation. 
They  have  no  cotton  crops  and  no  ships ;  while  war  would  create  much 
employment  among  them,  raise  the  price  (as  they  think)  of  their  provi- 
sions, and  scatter  money. 

'^Most  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  incline  to  remain  rather  quiet,  and  to 
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follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  six  or 
eeven,  and,  as  he  professes  still  to  be  an  Administration  man,  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  work  in  his  hands,  at  least  for  the  present. 

"  I  incline  to  think,  that  either  through  Mr.  McLane  or  Mr.  Pakenham, 
the  British  Government  will  make  a  fair  oiTer  of  arbitration,  unless  it  shall 
first  propose  some  plan  of  dividing  the  territory,  not  yet  rejected.  I  am 
quite  sure  England  will  offer  arbitration,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  and, 
if  the  offer  be  fair,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  reject  it  here. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster.'- 

Mr.  Webster,  in  fact,  when  writing  the  last  of  these  letters, 
believed  that  a  conciliatory  proposition  had  come,  or  would  soon 
come,  from  England.  At  all  events,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  actual  state  of  the  correspondence  down  to  the 
latest  moment ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  January,  he 
submitted  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President  for  the  cor- 
respondence. When  this  resolution  was  answered,  the  mes- 
sage was  found  to  cover  a  correspondence  down  to  the  4th 
of  February,  on  which  day  Mr.  Buchanan  had  declined  Mr. 
Pakenham's  proposal  for  an  arbitration  which  would  warrant 
a  division  of  the  territory,  and  saying  that  the  President  would 
not,  in  any  event,  submit  any  thing  to  arbitration  but  the  title 
to  the  whole  country  in  dispute.  In  this  attitude  of  the  matter, 
the  "notice"  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  and  was  continued  until  the  26th,  on  which  day 
Mr.  "Webster  spoke  upon  the  several  propositions  in  regard  to 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  notice  which  were  then  pend- 
ing. The  substance  of  what  he  then  said  was,  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  Executive  desired  or  expected  war ;  and,  if  not, 
then  the  alternatives  were  a  continuation  of  the  controversy,  or 
a  settlement  by  negotiation.  Yet,  as  the  demand  was  "  the 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none,"  *  what  was  there  to  negotiate  about  ? 
He  said  that  he  could  not  much  longer  remain  quiet  in  this 
posture  of  affairs  without  knowing  for  what  purpose  the  Execu- 
tive desired  the  notice  to  be  given. 

The  firm  attitude  in  which  he  thus  stood,  and  pressed  the 
responsibility  for  the  next  step  in  this  hazardous  movement,  so 
as  to  hold  the  action  of  the  Senate  for  the  present  in  check, 

*  Which  meant  Oregon  up  to  64®  40'. 
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was  not  pleasing  to  the  Administration  Senators.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  allusion  was  frequently  made  to  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  and  very  disparaging  remarks  were  thrown  out 
respecting  its  negotiation,  in  wliich  Mr.  Webster  was  accused 
of  having  unconstitutionally  surrendered  a  portion  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  with  having  made  a  boxmdary  unfavorable  to  his 
own  country.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  especially,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  alluding  to  some  charges  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
concerning  the  case  of  McLeod,  said  : 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  counsel  who  defended  him  [McLeod]  were 
paid  by  the  nation.  I  make  not  the  charge ;  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  it  may  not  be  so." 

Mr.  Websteb  :  "  It  is  totally  false." 

Mr.  Dickinson  :  "  At  all  events,  I  have  understood  that  the  Federal 
Government  insisted  upon  its  right  of  taking  possession  of  the  individual, 
and  thus  preventing  New  York  from  holding  jurisdiction  of  a  person  who 
declared  that  he  held  the  death-missile  which  terminated  the  life  of  a 
citizen  of  that  State.    Does  the  Senator  wish  to  explain  ?  " 

Mr.  Webster  :  ^^  Not  at  present ;  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  think  it  necessary,  perhaps,  to  call  on  him  for  the  authority 
on  which  he  makes  this  statement." 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  he  had  alluded  to  it  that  the  state- 
ment, which  had  been  made  in  the  other  Ilouse,  if  untrue, 
might  be  contradicted. 

Here  the  matter  was  dropped  for  the  present.  But  Mr. 
"Webster  had  been  so  violently  assailed  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress fur  tlie  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  these  attacks  afforded,  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
of  the  treaty,  with  its  accompanying  correspondence,  before  the 
Senate,  where  he  had  not  till  now  been  able  to  speak  of  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  March,  he  submitted  a  resolution, 
calling  for  the  correspondence.  When  this  call  was  answered, 
he  said,  on  the  3d  of  April : 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Oregon  question,  observations 
have  been  made  from  various  quarters  of  the  Senate  in  dbparagement  of 
the  '"'reaty  of  Washington,  of  August,  1842.  It  was  my  fortune,  whether 
for  good  or  evil  for  my  country  and  myself,  to  have  a  hand  in  the  nego- 
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tiation  of  that  treaty.  It  was  much  discussed  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
discussion  was  made  public.  In  returning  here  again,  sir,  through  the 
favor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  nothing  was  further 
from  any  purpose  of  mine  than  to  revive  or  to  reconsider,  or  to  discuss 
over  again,  any  of  the  questions  connected  with  that  treaty.  There  have 
been  sentiments  expressed  by  Senators  here  very  unfavorable  to  that 
treaty,  but  sentiments  which,  of  course,  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  express. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  myself  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  State,  have  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  which  was  properly  before  the  Senate,  and 
was  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Senate.  Nobody  ever  heard  or  ever 
will  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from  me  of  any  thing  said  by  any  Senator 
in  his  place  on  that .  occasion.  But,  since  I  have  come  here  again,  and,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  allusions  have  been  frequently 
made  by  way  of  disparagement  to  that  treaty  in  many  particulars,  I  have 
not  thought  it  my  duty  to  forbear  a  proper  and  just  vindication  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  for  myself,  who  bore  a  secondary  part  in  it,  as  for  the  then 
President,  who  gave  it  his  sanction,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

"  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  trespass, 
I  hope  not  too  long,  on  its  indulgence,  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity, 
and  to  take  occasion  to  reply  to  the  allusions  which  have  been  made  in 
this  debate  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington." 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  April  he  delivered  the  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  now  stands  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Works.  But,  in  this  edition  of  the  speech, 
there  are  several  passages  omitted  in  which  he  reflected  with 
great  severity  upon  Mr.  IngersoU  and  Mr.  Dickinson.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  the  only  occasion  in  Mr.  Webster's  public  life  in 
which  he  gave  way  to  an  indignation  that  led  him  into  per- 
sonal denunciation  of  his  opponents ;  and  it  is  right  that  the 
provocation  should  be  fairly  stated.  Mr.  Dickinson,  after  what 
he  had  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  question,  as  above 
quoted,  printed  his  speech,  and  appended  to  it,  in  a  note,  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  IngersoU,  containing  some  of 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
IngersoU  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  will  appear  here- 
after. The  charges  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  from  Mr. 
IngersoU  were,  that  Mr.  Webster  had  instructed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  take  charge  of  the  de- 
fence of  McLeod ;  and  that  lie  had  written  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York  that,  if  McLeod  were  not  released,  the  city  of  New 
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York  would  be  "  laid  in  ashes."  As  there  was  no  foundation 
whatever  for  these  imputations,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  have  been  incensed.  It  should  be  added,  too, 
that  although  not  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  IngersoU's  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  em- 
braced other  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  *would  have 
been  most  disgraceful  if  they  had  been  true.  As  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  subsequent  relations  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  to  quote  a  correspondence 
which  the  latter  gentleman  treasured  to  the  close  of  his  life  as 
one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions,  it  seems  suitable  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  personal  estrangement  for  a  time  should  be 
distinctly  explained  in  the  proper  connection. 

In  defending  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  accompany- 
ing negotiations,  Mr.  Webster  refuted  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  of  improper  interference  in  the  case  of  McLeod,  and 
showed  that  his  correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  New 
York  embraced  nothing  more  than  the  letter  written  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1841,  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  having  heard  that  the  Governor  intended  to  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi  /  which  information,  as  we  have  seen,  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous.  The  residue  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  an  explanation  and  a  defence  of  the  treaty  in  respect  to  the 
boundary,  the  right  of  search,  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  the  question  of  impressment, 
and  the  immunity  of  the  coasting  trade. 

He  closed  the  speech  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  these  remarks,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  my  purpose ;  and  I  am  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  the  question  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  whether  the  northeastern  boimdary  has  not 
been  fairly  and  satisfactorily  settled  ;  whether  proper  satisfaction  and 
apology  have  not  been  obtained  for  an  aggression  on  the  soil  and  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  whether  proper  and  safe  stipulations  have  not 
been  entered  into  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
for  meeting  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  whether,  in  pursuance  of  these  stipulations,  a  degree  of  success  in 
the  attainment  of  that  object  has  not  been  reached  wholly  unknown 
before  ;  whether  crimes  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations  have  not  been 
suppressed ;  whether  the  safety  of  the  Southern  coasting  trade  has  not 
been  secured ;  whether  impressment  has  not  been  struck  out  from  the  list 
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of  contested  qnestions  amoDg  nations ;  and,  finally,  and  more  than  all, 
whether  any  thing  has  been  done  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  American 
name  and  character  ? 

"  Mr.  President,  my  best  services,  like  those  of  every  other  good 
citizen,  are  due  to  my  country ;  and  I  submit  them  and  their  results,  in 
all  humility,  to  her  judgment.  But,  standing  here  to-day,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Administration  of 
which  I  formed  a  part,  and  in  behalf  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
who  sustained  that  Administration  cordially  and  eiTectually  in  every 
thing  relating  to  this  day^s  discussion,  I  am  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
public  men  of  the  age,  whether,  in  1842,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
something  was  not  done  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the  true  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  pubUc  law,  for  the  freedom  and  security  of 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  ? " 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Oregon,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  resolution  giving  notice  to  terminate  the  joint 
occupation  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was 
transmitted  to  London,  where  it  was  received  by  Mr.  McLane 
on  the  15th  of  May,  for  delivery  to  the  British  Government. 
But  it  had  already  been  determined  by  the  British  ministry  to 
offer  to  extend  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  to  the 
sea,  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  advice  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  given  both  publicly  and  privately.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  before  the  notice  was  delivered,  instructions  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Pakenham  to  make  this  offer.  It  was  made,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June  a  protocol  was  signed  between  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Pakenham,  embodying  this  proposition.  The  advice 
of  the  Senate  was  then  taken  upon  it,  and  on  the  15th  of  June, 
the  Senate  having  advised  its  acceptance,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
treaty. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  what  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  while  the  subject  of  Oregon  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  that  body.  Charges  of  corruption,  misconduct,  and 
defalcation  in  oflSce  are,  perhaps,  not  more  common  in  our 
country  than  under  other  free  governments ;  and,  while  it  un- 
doubtedly concerns  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
investigated  when  made,  from  whatever  motive  they  are  made, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  brought  forward  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Webster  had  stood,  during  the. whole 
of  tins  session  of  Congress,  in  an  attitude  of  firm  resistance  to 
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the  precipitate  tendencies  of  those  whose  rash  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  might  have  impelled  ns  into  an  unnecessary  war.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  President  or  his  oflScial  advisers  de- 
sired a  war ;  but  he  saw  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  were  disposed  to  urge  the  Executive  to  a  point 
at  which  a  rupture  with  England  would  be  inevitable.  He 
wished  to  prevent  the  President  from  being  forced  into  such 
an  attitude,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  pacific  prop- 
ositions which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  come  from 
England.  Hence  arose  the  irritation  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  a  portion  of  the  Administration  members  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  first  made  public  these  charges  against 
Mr.  Webster,  lent  a  too  credulous  ear  to  what  was  intimated 
to  him  by  others  whose  names  did  not  come  before  the  public, 
but  whose  desire  to  injure  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  estimation  of  both 
the  great  political  parties  lay  wholly  aside  from  his  course  on 
the  Oregon  diflSculty.  Mr.  IngersoU  was  told  that  there  were 
transactions  connected  with  the  case  of  McLeod  in  New  York, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  boundary  matter  in  Maine, 
which  were  irregular  and  improper.  Of  a  somewhat  impetu- 
ous temperament,  he  took  fire  at  these  suggestions,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  charges  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Then  followed  Mr.  Dickinson's  introduction  of  some  of  them 
into  the  Senate,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  Mr. 
Webster's  indignant  denunciation  of  both  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  thereupon,  sought  for  proof  to  sustain  the 
charges,  and  was  permitted  to  look  for  it  in  the  Department 
of  State,  by  some  of  its  inferior  officers.  Finding  there  what 
he  supposed  was  proof — ^but  on  which  he.  put  a  wholly  errone- 
ous construction — ^he  reiterated  and  amplified  the  charges  in 
the  House  and  called  for  an  investigation.  The  result  will 
appear  from  the  following  account  of  what  took  place,  which 
is  condensed  from  the  official  reports. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  two  days  after  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  arose  in  the  House  and  declared  that  freedom  of 
speech  had  been  grossly  attacked  through  him  by  Mr.  Webster. 
He  intended,  he  said,  to  make  no  personal  defence,  but  merely 
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"Wished  to  explain  the  object  of  some  resolutions  which  he  was 
about  to  oflTer. 

The  substance  of  the  first  resolution  was,  that  a  call  be 
made  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  (subsequently  changed  to  the 
President)  for  an  account  of  all  paj^nents  made  from  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses  on  the  President's  certificates  since 
March  4,  1841,  with  copies  of  all  entries,  receipts,  letters, 
vouchers,  or  other  evidences  of  payment,  particularly  all  con- 
cerning the  Northeastern  Boundary;  also  a  communication 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congress  to  Mr.  Gushing  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  regarding  a  desire  of  the  President  to  institute 
a  special  mission  to  England ;  and  copies  of  any  letters  on  the 
books  of  the  State  Department  to  any  oflScer  of  the  United 
States,  or  person  in  New  York,  concerning  Alexander  McLeod. 

The  second  resolution  called  on  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  minutes  kept  by  that  com- 
mittee during  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress.  These  minutes, 
Mr.  IngersoU  said,  would  prove  that  Mr.  "Webster  had  lately 
denied  the  rightfulness  of  our  claim  in  the  Oregon  dispute. 
He  then  proceeded  with  his  explanation. 

The  documents  called  for  in  the  first  resolution  would,  he  said, 
furnish  proofs  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  misdemeanors  in  oflSce,"  his 
"  fraudulent  misapplication  and  personal  use  of  the  public  funds," 
and  his  "  corrupting  party  presses  with  the  money  appropriated 
by  law  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse."  He 
applied  to  Mr.  Webster  the  terms  "  delinquent,"  "  public  de- 
faulter," and  other  opprobrious  epithets,  and  spoke  of  him  as 
having  been  removed  from  an  office  to  which  he  was  a  disgrace. 
He  furthermore  declared  that  the  late  Secretary  did  not  account 
for  public  money  "fraudulently  abstracted  from  the  depart- 
ment until  more  than  a  year  after  he  was  expelled  from  it," 
and  then,  not  by  refunding  it,  but  by  means  of  vouchers  from 
"  notoriously  base  agents  of  his  choice."  There  was  one  letter, 
he  said,  which  applauded  Mr.  Webster  for  his  new  and  admir- 
able mode  of  settling — ^by  corrupting  the  press — a  question 
which,  for  forty  years,  had  baffled  statesmen  who  were  scrupu- 
lous as  to  their  employment  of  the  public  money.  It  would 
also  be  shown  that  money  had  been  used  to  obtain  the  release 
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of  McLeod.  Mr.  IngersoU  concluded  with  liinting  at  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Webster,  as  the  result  of  all  this  enlighten- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  made  a  few  remarks,  exonerating  the  Whig 
party  from  all  responsibility  in  the  case.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  at  the  time  separated  from  the  party,  and,  he  said, 
•acting  with  the  most  corrupt  Administration  that  ever  existed 
in  this  country.  The  charges  which  had  been  made  against 
Mr.  Webster  he  had  no  doubt  were  entirely  true,  and  he  fa- 
vored the  resolutions.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's son  was  engaged  in  running  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Bayley  opposed  the  resolutions.  He  said,  it  had  been 
considered  expedient  that  a  certain  fund  should  be  employed 
in  secret  service,  and  the  whole  utility  of  it  would  be  destroyed 
by  making  its  use  a  subject  of  investigation.  No  future  min- 
ister would  venture  to  employ  it,  nor  would  agents  consent  to 
perform  the  services  necessary.  The  very  nature  and  object  of 
this  service  forbade  any  such  prying  into  the  employment  of 
that  fund.  Only  a  partial  revelation  was  possible,  and  that 
was  not  expedient.  He  did  not  believe  a  Senator  could  be  im- 
peached for  what  he  had  done  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  only 
proper  method  of  setting  these  charges  at  rest  was  by  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  Hilliard  expressed  his  regret  at  the  personal  collision 
which  had  occurred  between  two  so  eminent  members  of  Con- 
gress as  Mr.  IngersoU  and  Mr.  Webster.  It  must  have  arisen 
from  misconception  and  misunderstanding.  He  defended  Mr. 
Webster's  character,  and  declared  that  he  had  rendered  the  coun- 
try illustrious,  and  was  honored  and  loved  abroad  as  no  other 
American  had  been  since  Washington.  He  thought  that 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  should  be  the  last  to  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  investigation  into  charges  made  against 
him. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Webster  had  shown 
himself  fully  capable  of  defending  himself ;  he  only  wished  to 
say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  House. 
A  resolution  ought  not  to  be  entertained  which  was  offered  by 
a  man  in  a  passion  from  the  sting  of  severe  rebuke.  The 
charges  were  made  in  a  spirit  of  anger  and  revenge.     If  true, 
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why  had  they  not  been  brought  forward  before  ?  This  was  an 
attempt  to  blacken  the  character  and  fame  of  one  whose  name 
would  live  after  others  (whom  he  would  not  designate)  were 
buried  in  merited  oblivion.  Should  they  allow  this  proceeding, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  passion  raised  by  personal  rebuke  ? 

Mr.  Seddon  thought  that,  after  the  charges  which  had  been 
made,  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Webster  himself  that  the  investigation 
should  be  made,  but  it  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  foundation  of  the  charges.  His  wish  was  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  the  secret  service  fund  was  disbursed 
on  certificates  of  the  President,  and  was  frequently  of  great  im- 
portance, and  not  necessarily  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  in  no  degree  responsible  for  its  use,  and 
it  did  not  necessarily  pass  through  his  hands.  The  President 
alone  had  power  to  use  this  money,  but  might  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  his  agent  in  disbursing  it.  If  any  one  was  to  be 
impeached  for  its  misapplication  while  Mr.  Webster  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Tyler  was  the  man.  Any  expenditure  of  the 
money  by  the  Secretary  of  State  could  only  be  by  his  order, 
and  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  his  certificate.  No  good 
could  come  from  bringing  to  light  the  secret  history  of  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  negotiation  or  of  the  McLeod  case.  So 
far  as  the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster  were  concerned,  there 
could  be  no  objection ;  it  would  no  doubt  go  much  further  tow- 
ard justifying  him  than  proving  the  charges.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned the  expenditure  of  the  secret  service  fund,  the  responsi- 
bility was  wholly  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Yancey  said  Mr.  Adams  had  intimated  that  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  had  no  authority  over  the  fiind  devoted  to  the 
secret  service,  and  therefore  no  right  to  institute  these  inquiries. 
Mr.  Yancey  differed  with  him.  All  appropriations  of  money, 
he  said,  belonged  to  the  House,  and  it  had  a  right  to  demand  a 
full  account  of  all  expenditures.  Every  person  intrusted  with 
the  public  funds  had  been  and  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  account. 
Mr.  IngersoU  had  accused  Mr.  Webster  of  a  corrupt  use  of  the 
public  money ,^  and  called  for  evidence.  This  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  He  (Mr.  Yancey)  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Adams, 
that  the  President  alone  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  this  fund. 
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When  the  money  passed  into  Mr.  TVebster's  hands,  he  became 
responsible  for  the  use  of  it.    Mr.  Tyler  could  not  be  brought 
forward  to  shield  Mr.  Webster.    Every  oflScer  was  responsible 
for  his  own  acts,  and,  if  these  charges  were  proved,  Mr.  Webster 
might  be  impeached  by  the  House.    Mr.  Yancey  was  particu 
larly  offended  by  what  he  called  his  colleague's  (Mr.  Hilliard's) 
"  fulsome  eulogy  "  of  Mr.  Webster.     He  thought  it  outrageous 
to  compare  him  with  Washington.     He  knew  Mr.  Webster 
only  from  history,  and,  after  what  he  learned  of  him  there,  he 
should  "  loathe  a  political  affinity  with  him."    What  was  the 
foundation  of  this  eulogy  ?    What  had  he  done  to  give  him  so 
much  honor  abroad  ?    Was  it  for  his  conduct  in  the  late  war, 
when  he  refused  to  vote  clothing  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  embarrass  the  Government 
in  its  hour  of  peril  ?    Was  it  for  his  course  on  the  French  ques- 
tion, when  he  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  a  cent  for  defence 
if  the  enemy  were  battering  down  the  walls  of  the  capitol  ? 
Was  it  for  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  when  he  gave  away  the  land 
of  the  country,  left  murder  unavenged,  and  the  right  of  search 
unsettled  ?    If  Mr,  Hilliard's  eulogy  was  not  for  these  things, 
what  was  it  for  ?    Was  it  because  he  acted  now  as  the  pen- 
sioned agent  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Massachusetts  ? 
He  protested  against  the  monstrous  statement  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's name  made  the  country  honored  and  respected  abroad. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster's  name  would  live,  but 
fame  did  not  always  depend  on  merit.     Benedict  Arnold  was 
famous.     "  The  daring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  out- 
lives in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  reared  it."    With  regard  to 
Mr.  Webster's  corruption,  he  had  been  charged  with  being  the 
pensioned  agent  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  now  he  was  charged  with  being  the  pensioned  agent 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts.    He  would  ask  the  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Winthrop)  whether  it  was  true 
that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  given  him  or  set- 
tled on  his  family,  raised  by  his  friends  on  manufacturing  stocks. 
Mr.  Yancey  intimated  that  he  understood  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  inclined  not  to  return  to  the  Senate  because  a  part  of  it 
was  not  paid,  and  now  he  was  the  paid  attorney  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  acts.    It  had  been 
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said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  poor  and  of  expensive  habits  :  'srhat 
if  he  were  as  poor  as  Cincinnatus,  could  he  not  forego  his  ex- 
pensive habits  to  serve  his  country,  without  the  additional  re- 
ward of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?  Mr.  Yancey  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  charge  of  the  pension  from  the  rich  manufacturers, 
declaring  that  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  free  representative ;  all 
his  views  were  those  of  an  advocate,  and  colored  by  his  bribe. 
Was  this  the  basis  of  the  eulogy  ? — Mr.  Webster's  defence  of 
himself,  he  said,  and  his  attack  on  Mr.  IngersoU,  were  undig- 
nified and  vituperative,  without  honest  indignation  or  elevated 
sentiment.  America  could  receive  no  respect  at  home  or 
abroad  from  her  connection  with  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  been 
called  a  defender  of  the  Constitution — ^what  right  had  he  to 
that  name,  "this  latitudinarian  constructionist,  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  except  when  the 
country  was  in  danger  and  vigorous  action  was  called  for  ? " 
He  would  give  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
thousands  for  the  improvement  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  the 
construction  of  canals  and  roads.  Mr.  Yancey  closed  by  reit- 
erating his  "  loathing  "  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  character,  and 
declaring  that,  if  not  the  wisest,  he  was  the  "  meanest,  basest 
of  mankind."  All  acknowledged  his  intellectual  power,  but  in- 
tellect when  not  united  with  integrity  was  worthy  of  no  respect. 

After  some  further  scattered  remarks,  among  which  was  a 
defence  by  Mr.  Hilliard  of  his  former  statement  with  regard 
to  the  esteem  for  Mr.  Webster  abroad,  Mr.  IngersolPs  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to 
twenty -eight. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  again  the  next  day  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Dixon  to  reconsider  this  vote.  In  February,  said  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  IngersoU  had  gone  out  of  the  record  to  make  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  charges  had  been  sent  all  over 
the  country,  in  his  own  speech  and  that  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Webster  had  not  adopted  Mr.  IngersolPs  method  of  de- 
fence, by  making  counter-accusations,  but  had  himself  called 
for  papers  and  entered  into  an  able  vindication  of  himself, 
which  rendered  all  further  investigation  unnecessary.  Instead 
of  substantiating  his  former  charges,  Mr.  IngersoU  had  entered 
into  a  new  tirade  against  the  ch&racter  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
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Webster.    He  (Mr.  Dixon)  did  not  believe  in  giving  any  more 
countenance  to  this  proceeding.     Mr.  Dixon's  motion  failed. 

On  the  11th  Mr.  TVinthrop  rose  to  an  explanation.  When 
asked  by  Mr.  Yancey  about  the  "pension"  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  he  had  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it — 
which  was  strictly  true  at  the  time.  Lest  his  position  should  be 
misconstrued,  however,  he  would  state  some  matters  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  since.  He  was  now  prepared  to  make  a 
specific  denial  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  in  every  sense. 
He  owned  no  dollar  in  manufacturing  stocks,  nor  had  any  one 
money  so  invested  for  him ;  and  he  was  in  no  way  interested  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  manufacturing  stocks.  But  an  arrangement 
had  been  made,  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Webster — "  as  high  a 
compliment  as  any  that  was  ever  paid  to  a  public  man  in  this 
country."  An  annuity  had  been  settled  on  him  as  a  testimonial 
for  his  past  public  services.  Mr.  Winthrop  then  read  a  passage 
from  the  letter  tendering  this  testimonial,  showing  that  it  had 
no  reference  to  his  remaining  in  the  Senate,  or  to  his  future 
course  there.  He  was  there  by  the  free,  unsolicited  suffrages 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Yancey  still  insisted  that,  in  spirit  and  effect,  it  was  a 
bribe.  These  presents  in  recognition  of  past  service  always 
had  tacit  reference  to  future  services.  High-minded  statesmen 
had  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  message  of  President  Polk,  in  reply  to  Mr.  IngersolFs 
resolutions,  was  received  on  the  20th  of  April. 

He  gave  some  account  of  the  fund  for  contingent  expenses, 
a  part  of  which  was  disbursed  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
President,  no  evidence  being  required  by  the  law,  except  his 
certificate.  Since  1810  this  had  been  expended  in  pursuance 
of-  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  and  no  inquiry  had  ever 
been  made  as  to  its  use.  The  certificate  of  the  President  was, 
in  effect,  a  solemn  determination  that  the  use  of  that  money 
should  remain  secret,  and  there  was  great  doubt  whether  his 
successor  could  be  justified  in  making  it  public,  when  there  was 
no  means  of  forming  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  propriety  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  employed.  If  he  was  author- 
ized to  answer  this  call,  he  must  answer  all  similar  ones.  It 
had  never  been  attempted  to  make  public  the  use  of  this  fund. 
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and  he  (the  President)  greatly  apprehended  the  consequences 
of  such  a  precedent,  for  it  would  entirely  defeat  its  purpose. 
It  was  admitted  to  be  a  necessity  that  such  resources  should  be 
used,  and  they  must  be  used  in  secret  service,  and  kept  forever 
from  the  public.  "  While  this  law  exists  in  full  force,"  said  the 
President,  "  I  feel  bound,  by  a  high  sense  of  public  policy  and 
duty,  to  obser\'e  its  provisions  and  the  uniform  practice  of  my 
predecessors  under  it."  As  to  the  papers  referring  to  a  special 
mission  to  England,  he  said,  "no  such  communications,  or 
copies  of  them,  are  found  in  the  Department  of  State."  The 
papers  relating  to  McLeod  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  rose  to  some  explanations.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  a  conspiracy ;  if  there  was  one,  he  was  the  only  con- 
spirator. When  he  was  subjected  to  a  "  coarse  contradiction," 
in  "  another  place,"  he  had  made  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  himself,  and  he  had  imexpectedly  come  upon 
the  evidence  which  led  him  to  make  the  charges  which  he  had 
made,  all  of  which  could  be  proved  by  that  evidence.  With 
regard  to  the  special  mission,  Mr.  Webster  had  called  his  state- 
ment "  another  falsehood,"  but  he  would  show  by  an  extract 
from  the  journal  of  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  reference  was  there  made  to 
"  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Gushing 
and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  a  special  mission  to  Great  Britain,"  and  that 
the  question  of  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  and  outfit  of  the 
minister  was  submitted  to  the  committee  and  defeated. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  such  an  application  was  made  and 
defeated  in  committee,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
letter  or  written  communication.  He  never  supposed  there 
was  any  secrecy  or  any  treason  in  the  matter,  or  any  thing 
more  than  an  ordinary  application  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  that  he  had  supposed  that  so  important 
a  communication  had  been  in  writing,  and  was  surprised  at  not 
being  able  to  find  the  letter.  He  reiterated  his  charges  with 
regard  to  the  McLeod  affair,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Crittenden's 
explanation  of  his  agency  in  the  matter,  and  his  statement  tliat 
he  acted  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  President,  did  not  alter 
the  case.  Mr.  Webster  was  the  prime  mover.  Mr.  Harrison 
57 
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had  said,  at  liis  inauguration,  that  he  was  not  well  infonned 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  he  must 
have  deferred  greatly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  all  these 
matters.  All  his  charges  were  true  and  susceptible  of  proofl 
They  were :  1.  That  Mr.  Webster  had  taken  into  his  possession 
the  fund  for  contingent  expenses  in  foreign  intercourse,  a  thing 
never  done  before  or  since.  2.  He  had  used  a  portion  of  this 
fund  to  corrupt  party  presses.  3.  He  had  left  oflSce  indebted 
to  that  fund,  and  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  settlement  for 
two  years  after  leaving  the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Inger- 
soU  said,  that  he  should  make  no  further  movement  in  this 
matter — that  duty  belonged  to  others — ^he  simply  affirmed  that 
his  charges  were  true  and  capable  of  proof. 

Mr.  T.  B.  King  arose  and  said,  that  a  member  of  that  House 
had  assailed  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  man  in  high  offi- 
cial station,  and  was  bound  to  substantiate  his  charges.  This 
he  had  not  done,  but  had  brought  forward  additional  accusa- 
tions, which  he  had  also  failed  to  substantiate.  He  (Mr.  King) 
was  authorized  to  say  that  not  one  cent  had  been  disbursed 
from  this  contingent  fund  without  the  written  sanction  of  the 
President — that  not  one  dollar  had  been  paid  to  any  connec- 
tion, or  personal  or  political  friend  of  Mr.  Webster.  For  all 
that  had  been  expended,  very  reasonable  and  proper  objects 
might  readily  be  supposed,  considering  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time.  The  secret  organizations  on  the  Canada  border 
required  attention.  Confidential  agents  were  needed  in  Maine. 
Another  matter  requiring  the  employment  of  this  fund  he  had 
special  occasion  to  know  of,  having  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
it  as  a  representative  from  the  part  of  the  country  concerned. 
He  could  not  even  now  speak  more  fully  of  it,  but  it  was 
"  much  connected  with  the  peace  of  one  part  of  the  United 
States."  Gentlemen  had  voted  for  Mr.  IngersoU's  resolutions, 
who,  if  they  had  known  what  he  knew,  "  would  sooner  have 
put  their  heads  into  the  fire  than  to  have  joined  in  any  vote 
derogatory  to  the  honor  and  character  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who,  at  that  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department." 

On  the  22d  of  April,  a  resolution,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced before  the  President's  message  was  received  in    the 
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House,  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate,  requesting  the  President 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  all  payments  made  since  1825  from 
the  fnnd  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  so 
far  as  such  information  might  not  involve  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  foreign  power.  Wliile  this  resolution  was  pend- 
ing, Mr.  Webster  said : 

"  I  have  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  remarks  to  make  on  the  President's 
message  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  call- 
ing for  an  account  of  the  disbursements  during  the  period  in  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  out  of  the  fund  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  foreign  intercourse.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  entirely  approve  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  President  has 
adopted.  In  my  judgment,  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
has  done  without  the  violation  of  law  and  of  his  own  duty.  Sir,  as  I 
know  that  not  a  dollar  was  disbursed  from  that  fund  without  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  and  as  I  am  conscious  that  every  disbursement  was  made 
for  a  proper  and  necessary  public  purpose,  it  may  be  thought  that  I  should 
desire  the  publication  of  the  papers,  in  order  that  everybody  might  see 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  show.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  so  little  con- 
cernment to  me  (and,  I  presume,  it  is  of  as  little  to  the  late  President) 
that  I  certainly  could  not  wish  to  see  an  important  principle  and  an  im- 
portant law  violated  and  broken  for  any  personal  convenience  in  that 
respect.  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  that  the  country  will  suspect  either 
President  Tyler  or  me,  acting  under  his  authority,  of  any  thing  improper 
in  the  disbursement  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  a  case 
in  which  the  law  reposes  confidence  in  the  President,  and  gives  him  dis- 
cretion as  to  making  the  expenditure  public.  Sir,  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  head  of  a  department,  acting  under  his  authority, 
must  think  but  poorly  of  his  own  reputation  and  standing  with  the 
country  if  he  is  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  having  violated  his  duty 
and  his  oath  in  a  matter  of  so  little  moment.  I  will  add  that,  a  person 
who  entertains  such  a  suspicion,  without  reason,  of  any  public  man,  may 
himself  be  well  suspected  of  having  held  no  very  complimentary  dialogue 
with  himself. 

**  Sir,  we  all  know  that  the  head  of  a  department  cannot  touch  a 
dollar  of  this  fund  except  with  the  President's  sanction.  The  whole 
power  and  the  whole  responsibility  are  with  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  states  this  so  fully  and  clearly  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  I  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  expenditure,  improper  in  itself^ 
or  improper  in  its  amount,  was  made,  to  my  judgment,  knowledge,  or 
belief  And  I  will  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  things  respecting  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
moneys,  was  remarkably  cautious,  exact,  and  particular. 

"And  I  here  say,  sir,  that  all  declarations,  averments,  statements,  or 
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insinuations,  made  anywhere  or  by  anybody,  which  impute  perversion, 
misapplication,  or  waste  of  the  public  funds,  committed  by  me  while 
Secretary  of  State,  are  utterly  groundless  and  untrue.  And  I  will  con- 
clude with  one  remark,  the  bearing  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 

"  Whoever  charges  me  with  having  misapplied  or  wasted  the  public 
funds,  while  in  the  Department  of  State,  has  either  seen  the  papers,  or  has 
in  some  other  way  obtained  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  he  has  not.  If 
he  has  seen  no  papers,  and  has  no  knowledge,  then  his  imputations  are 
purely  wanton  and  slanderous.  If  he  has  seen  the  papers,  or  has  any 
knowledge,  then  he  would  be  sure  to  state  what  he  knows,  if  he  knows 
any  thing  to  sustain  him  in  his  charge.  Silence,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  conclusive  that  he  knows  nothing,  because  he  is  under  no  obli- 
gation of  secrecy,  and,  in  absence  of  all  other  proof,  he  would  of  course 
tell  all  he  knew,  if  he  knew  any  thing  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
bear  him  out.  The  charge,  therefore,  was  either  made  in  utter  ignorance 
of  any  facts  to  support  it,  or  else  with  the  knowledge  that  the  facts 
which  do  exist  would,  if  made  known,  entirely  disprove  it." 

The  mover  of  the  resohition  then  proposed  to  withdraw 
it,  but  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Westcott,  of  Florida,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 

**  The  Senate,  it  is  proposed,  shall  ask  the  President  as  to  how  the 
secret  service  fund,  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  spent.  The  Senator 
who  offered  this  resolution,  I  am  satisfied,  has  no  idea  that  any  impro- 
priety has  occurred  as  to  its  dbburscment.  I  am  convinced  he  believes, 
as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  do,  nay,  as  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
say,  that  the  imputations  made  against  the  late  President  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  fund 
improperly,  while  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  State,  are  slanders  of  the 
silliest  and  most  pitiful  character.  Sir,  I  will  not,  as  a  Senator,  by  any 
vote  of  mine,  permit  any  such  fugacious  scandal  against  any  high  execu- 
tive officer  of  my  country,  of  any  political  party,  and  especially  against  a 
citizen  who  stands  as  high  before  the  world  as  does  the  Senator  assailed, 
and  of  whose  reputation  and  fame  abroad  (opposed  as  I  am  to  him  in 
political  opinion  on  almost  every  subject  of  party  contest)  I,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, feci  proud ;  I  say  I  will  not  consent  that  such  gossip  shall  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  call  upon  the  President,  or  any  action  whatever  of  this  Chamber. 

*'  I  will  not  dignify  such  unworthy  accusations  by  any  notice  of  them 
whatever.  But  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  my  desire  that  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  voted  down  by  the  Senate,  to  stand  as  a  precedent  He  said 
that  he  especially  desired  that  President  Polk,  and  all  future  Presidents, 
may  be  assured  that,  as  to  the  disbursement  of  this  fund,  the  Executive 
acts  upon  its  own  responsibility,  and  is  not  to  be  called  to  an  account ;  other- 
wise, the  act  of  Congress  would  be  a  dirty  trap.    Sir,  it  is  a  pretty  busi- 
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ness  if  we  cannot  repose  sufficient  confidence  in  our  Cliief  Magistrate — one 
who  is  elevated  to  the  highest  station  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these 
States  by  their  free  suflO^ges — to  intrust  him  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
paltry  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  country  in  this  mode. 
I  feel  humbled  that  I  should  be  impelled,  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
duty,  to  make  these  observations.  I  regard  the  fair  fame  of  our  distin- 
guished public  men  as  the  property  of  the  country ;  we  have  received  a 
rich  heritage  from  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  any  man  who  unjustly 
and  causelessly  assails  the  reputation  of  such  Americans  is  no  true  friend 
of  the  people  or  their  institutions. 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  important  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  satisfied  that  full  confidence  is  and  will  be  reposed  in  it, 
as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  this  ftmd  may  be  disbursed — as  to  the  dis- 
cretion which  will  be  exercised ;  and  that  it  will  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  people  from  scandalous  imputations,  so  easily  made  in 
regard  to  it ;  and  that  it  may  not  he  deterred  from  its  judicious  and  patriotic 
UM  hy  any  appreJiensiom  of  popular  suspicion  improperly  excited,  or  popular 
clamor  gotten  up  for  other  than  patriotic  objects, 

"  The  distinction  which  the  resolution  makes  between  the  disclosure 
oiforcigneri  names  and  the  names  of  citizens  employed  as  agents,  I  regard 
as  untenable.  All  should  be  protected  from  exposure,  or  else  we  may  not 
procure  the  information  they  disclose,  or  obtain  the  services  they  render. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  on  the  general  grounds  which  I  have 
stated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  I  can  safely  vouch 
that  no  knowledge  was  had  by  the  distinguished  and  worthy  function- 
ary now  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  or  by  the  faithful  officer  next 
to  him,  of  any  disclosure  of  documents  in  their  care,  to  justify  the  call 
proposed.  I  feel  assured  of  this  from  their  high  character.  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  be  rejected  at  once." 

The  resolution  liad  but  one  vote  in  its  favor.*  Fortv-four 
votes  were  given  against  it. 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives were  suspended,  to  enable  Mr.  IngersoU  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  when  the  following  proceedings  took  place. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said : 

"  When  ]tfr.  Webster  had  *  in  virulent  terms  assailed  his  truth,'  he  had 
sought  proo&  to  vindicate  himself,  and  found  those  which  supported  the 
charges  which  he  afterward  made.  AYhen  the  President  had  declined  to 
submit  those  proofs  to  the  House,  he  had  done  no  more  than  to  repeat  the 
charges,  in  the  hope  that  >Ir.  Webster  would  himself  call  for  an  investiga- 

*  Mr.  Tumey.  The  mover  of  the  fied  with  the  reasons  given  by  President 
resolutloD,  Mr.  Jarnagin,  voted  against  Polk  in  his  message  against  making  such 
it,  expressing  hhnsclf  as  entirely  satis-    disclosures. 
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tion.  He  not  having  done  this,  but  having,  *  in  opprobrious  language, 
charged  him  (Ingcrsoll)  with  slander,  and  called  upon  him  to  substantiate 
his  accusations,'  he  would  proceed  to  make  a  statement  of  his  charges  in  full : 

*'  1.  Mr.  Webster  had  made  an  unlawful  use  of  the  secret  service  fund. 
This  fund  was  ordinarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk,  as  disbursing 
agent  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  President,  on  requisition  from  the 
Secretary,  authorizes  payments  to  be  made  to  him,  and  the  disbursing 
agent  gives  checks  for  the  required  amounts.  The  first  item  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's account  with  this  fund  was  one  thousand  dollars  for  services  in  the 
McLeod  case.  Soon  after  Mr.  Harrison's  death,  Mr.  Webster  required  the 
money  to  be  paid  directly  to  him,  and,  in  1841  and  1842,  drew  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  it  was  not  until  July  of  the  latter  year  that  he  got  any 
President's  certificate,  and  then  only  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  In  the  memoranda  of  payment  there  was  a 
note  of  five  thousand  dollars  returned  by  Mr.  Webster ;  why  was  this,  if 
the  money  was  drawn  only  for  public  service  ?  In  1843  he  took  two  thou- 
sand dollars  more.  Thus  he  had  in  his  hands  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
contrary  to  usage,  and,  if  he  used  it,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Act. 

"  2.  He  had  used  this  money  to  corrupt  party  presses.  There  was  a 
letter  from  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  dated  Portland,  August  12,  1842,  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Webster  on  his  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  *  hy  a  new 
made  of  approaching  the  subject^^  after  forty  years  of  diplomacy  had  failed, 
and  without  which  new  mode  forty  years  more  would  be  necessary.  Mr. 
Webster  is  informed,  in  this  letter,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  had  occasion  to 
resort  to  services  and  influences^  in  order  to  adjust  the  tone  and  direction  of 
the  pAiiTY  PRESSES,  and,  through  them,  of  public  sentiment ;  and  he  sub- 
mits a  claim,  in  blank,  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Smith  also  pre- 
sented a  voucher  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and,  two  years  later,  he 
received  five  hundred  dollars  more. 

"  8.  Tlic  records  show  a  default  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  *  beyond  all  denial  or  question,'  neither  paid  nor  accounted  for  for 
two  years.  There  were  several  letters  from  Mr.  Tyler,  urging  payment, 
and  several  evasive  replies  of  Mr.  Webster,  ofiering  excuses ;  and,  at 
length,  a  peremptory  letter  from  Mr.  Tyler,  threatening  exposure.  Under 
the  fear  of  this  exposure,  he  came  to  a  settlement  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1845,  when  he  presented  tAvo  vouchers  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  but 
one  of  the  agents  declared  that  he  had  received  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  the  voucher  was  reduced  accordingly,  leaving  the  actual 
default  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  IngersoU  professed  regret  that  this 
exposure  was  forced  from  him,  but  he  had  no  other  alternative  to  justify 
himself." 

The  rules  were  again  suspended  to  allow  Mr.  Aslimun  to 
reply.  His  speech  was  made  up  chiefly  of  personal  observations 
on  Mr.  IngersoU's  character,  the  only  accuser  and  witness,  he 
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said,  in  this  case.  Mr.  Aslunun  was  several  times  interrupted 
by  protests  against  his  personalities,  but,  the  rules  being  in 
suspense,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  The  only  truth  in  all 
Mr.  IngersoU's  accusations  appeared  to  be  that  an  application 
had  been  made  for  a  special  mission  to  England.  How  did  the 
gentleman  happen  to  know  so  much  about  the  secret  records 
of  the  State  Department  ?  The  President  had  not  felt  author- 
ized to  break  the  seal  of  confidence  at  the  call  of  the  House ; 
but  this  member  seemed  to  have  been  prowling  clandestinely 
among  the  archives.  He  knew  all  about  this  matter ;  where 
did  he  get  his  information  ?  Mr.  Ashmun  closed  by  reiterat- 
ing that  there  were  no  proofs  whatever  of  the  charges  against 
Mr.  TVebster. 

Mr.  Schenck  then  offered  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  ascertain  how  the  seal 
of  confidence  had  been  broken  with  regard  to  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  State  Department,  and  how  Mr.  IngersoU  had 
obtained  the  information  which  he  claimed  to  have — whether 
by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others  (and  whose).  Power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers  was  conferred.  An  amendment 
was  oflered,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  second  committee 
of  five  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  charges,  with 
a  view  to  founding  an  impeachment  against  Mr.  Webster,  hav- 
ing power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  books,  and  vouchers. 
The  resolution,  with  the  amendment,  was  adopted,  and  the 
two  committees  appointed. 

While  this  affair  was  pending  before  the  committees,  Mr. 
Webster  left  Washington  on  a  visit  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  following  letter,  written  during  his  absence, 
is  important,  since  it  contains  his  view  of  the  only  possible  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  investigation  into  the  expenditures  of 
the  "  secret  service  fund  "  can  properly  be  allowed : 

[to  MB.  WINTHKOP.] 

(I¥ivate.) 

»'  Boston,  May  %  1846. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  accompanying  sheet  expresses  what  appears 
to  me  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  You  will  use  what  is  there  sug- 
gested, in  your  discretion. 
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^*- 1  should  prefer  remaining  away  from  Washington,  if  I  can,  for  the 
present  And  if  the  committee  appear  to  be  taking  a  just  and  proper 
course,  and  need  no  explanations  except  such  as  others  can  give,  I  shall 
stay  where  I  am.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  intimated  to  them  that,  if 
any  thing  appears  to  require  explanation  from  me,  I  will  present  myself 
immediately. 

"You  will  see  Mr.  Tyler's  letter,  which  is  in  Fletcher's  hands.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  explain  any  thing  which  may  appear 
to  require  explanation. 

"Although  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  content  itself  with  a 
general  report,  that  nothing  illegal  or  reprehensible  has  been  done,  yet, 
if  such  general  report  cannot  be  full,  honorable,  and  above  all  cavil  or 
question,  then  I  should  prefer  a  publication  of  all  the  papers,  accounts, 
letters,  etc.  Personally,  I  am  quite  willing  to  trust  all  these  things  with 
the  public.  Perhaps,  indeed,  that  would  be  rather  best  for  me.  But  such 
a  publication  I  cannot  but  think  would  be  ii^urious  and  disreputable  to 
the  Government. 

"  One  other  observation  may  be  important.  As  the  whole  proceeding 
in  such  cases  is  in  confidence,  and  the  expenditures  arc  to  be  covered  by 
the  President's  certificate,  there  is  naturally  not  so  much  care  for  regular 
and  formal  vouchers  as  if  an  account  was  to  be  settled  in  the  ordinary  way 
at  the  Treasury. 

"  I  will  add  only  another  remark.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the 
papers  show  the  President's  sanction  for  every  thing,  then  very  short  work 
may  be  made  of  the  whole  business.  This  is  little  more,  however,  than  I 
have  said  above. 

"  You  can  use  any  of  these  suggestions  as  you  think  proper. 

"  I  go  to  New  Hampshire  this  morning,  expecting  to  be  here  again  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  then  to  hear  from  you. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webster. 

The  following  paper  was  enclosed  in  this  letter,  and  I  be- 
lieve nothing  more  was  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Webster : 

"  1.  The  only  inquiry  is,  whether  any  use  was  made  of  what  is  called 
*  secret  service  money '  without  the  sanction  of  the  President. 

"  This,  in  itself,  is  nearly  an  impossibility,  but  still  it  is  the  only 
question.  The  whole  power,  discretion,  and  responsibility  are  vested  by 
statute  law  in  the  President  What  he  sees  fit  to  sanction,  protects  all 
acting  under  him.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  heads  of  departments 
would  be  responsible  not  for  their  own  acts,  but  for  the  acts  of  the 
President. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  committee  find,  as  it  seems  admitted  on  all  hands 
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they  will  find,  and  as  they  surely  must  find,  that  every  expenditure  was 
sanctioned  by  the  President,  then  that  fact  should  be  reported,  and  tho 
inquiry  should  stop  there.  The  manner  of  the  expenditure  cannot  be 
material;  nor  can  its  objects  be  inquired  into,  because,  to  the  extent 
of  that  fund,  the  discretion  of  the  President  is  absolute.  Beyond  this 
inquiry  the  committee  cannot  go ;  nor,  beyond  this,  could  any  inquiry 
be  made,  unless  the  object  were  to  prove  corruption  in  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"  2.  If  the  committee  find  that  the  disbursements  were  authorized  by 
the  President,  they  ought  not  to  report  facts  or  particulars.  This  whole 
disclosure  must  be  admitted  to  be  discreditable  to  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  plighted  by  law. 

"  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Polk  suggested,  that,  in  a  highly  important 
case,  or  a  charge  of  great  and  dangerous  delinquency,  this  faith  may  be 
disregarded,  in  order  to  bring  high-handed  ofienders  to  justice.  I  do  not 
say  this  is  my  opinion.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  the  probability  of  any  such 
case.  But,  if  this  be  admitted  to  any  extent,  still,  it  is  clear  that,  when 
it  is  ascertained  that  no  law  has  been  broken,  nor  the  authority  of  the 
President  transcended,  it  becomes  quite  improper  to  make  an  ofiScial  dis- 
closure, in  such  case  quite  unnecessary,  of  the  names  of  individuals  con- 
nected with  secret  transactions. 

"  To  me  such  a  disclosure  would  be  and  could  be  of  no  personal  detri- 
ment. Indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  names  are  already  published,  having  been 
surreptitiously  obtained.  But  I  consider  the  honor  of  the  Government 
concerned  in  the  matter,  and  have  a  proper  respect,  too,  for  the  rights  of 
individuals." 

The  committees  appointed  to  make  tliese  investigations  did 
not  report  until  the  month  of  June.*  The  substance  of  their 
reports  will  appear  from  the  following  summary  : 

The  last  committee  reported  first,  on  the  9th  of  June,  after 
a  "patient  and  laborious  investigation,"  in  which  they  had  col- 
lected a  "  large  mass  of  testimony."  With  reference  to  the  first 
charge,  they  said  that  they  found  the  President  had  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  fund  in  question,  and  might  keep  it  in  his 
own  hands,  or  intrust  it  to  agents.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  natural  and  appropriate  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
fund  had  always  been  received,  kept,  and  disbursed  by  him, 
under  the  first  Presidents.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson  it  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  different  agent,  apparently  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.    Mr.  Tyler  had  testified  that  he  had 

*  President  Tyler  came  voluntarily  from  Virginia  to  vindicate  Mr.  Webster 
before  the  committees. 
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found  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  in  a  very  delicate 
condition,  requiring  the  employment  of  confidential  agents. 
He  considered  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fittest  person  to  em- 
ploy these,  and  he  had  himself  suggested  that  the  fund  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  be  disbursed  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  had 
caused  a  portion  of  it  to  be  placed  in  his  hands.  All  the  money 
put  in  his  hands  was  placed  there  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  President,  and  so  much  as  was  necessary  had 
been  disbursed  in  accordance  with  his  views.  What  was  not 
needed  was  returned  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  ordinary  disbursing 
agent.  With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  the  testimony  taken, 
said  the  committee,  "fully  explains  whatever  of  obscure  or 
doubtful  meaning  in  this  letter  "  (that  of  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Ingersoll),  "  and  removes  every  foundation  for  a  belief, 
or  even  a  suspicion,  that  the  public  money  was  used,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  used,  to  corrupt  the  party  presses."  As  respects 
the  last  charge,  they  said,  when  Mr.  Webster  left  the  State 
Department  there  was  an  apparent  balance  against  him  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  to  bo  accounted 
for.  There  was  delay  in  obtaining  the  necessary  vouchers, 
and  vouchers  for  one  thousand  dollars  Mr.  Webster  had  as- 
serted were  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  never  obtained.  In  1844,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Stubbs  to  close  his  account  with  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Webster  had  not  yet  obtained  the  vouchers,  and 
he  proposed  to  pay  the  balance,  to  be  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Government  whenever  he  could  present  the  proper  vouchers 
of  payment.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Webster  afterward  obtained  vouchers  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  paid  the  remainder  in  cash,  remitted  in  part  from 
Philadelphia  and  part  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1845,  he  had  presented  a  voucher  for  one  thousand  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  that  sum  was  refunded  to  him.  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Stubbs  to  collect  and  transmit  his  accounts 
and  vouchers,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  threat  of 
exposure.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Webster  was  correct  as  to  the 
lost  vouchers,  there  was  only  forty  dollars  left  unaccounted 
for.  The  committee  deemed  "comment  unnecessary."  "In 
their  opinion  there  is  no  proof  in  relation  to  any  of  the  charges, 
to  impeach  Mr.  Webster's  integrity,  or  the  purity  of  his  motives 
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in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office."  This  report  was 
eigned  by  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  P.  King, 
and  Seaborn  Jones. 

Mr.  Brinckerhoff  presented  a  minority  report.  The  money 
had  been  placed  in  Mr.  "Webster's  hands,  he  said,  at  Mr.  Tyler's 
suggestion,  but  that  suggestion  was  given  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Stubbs,  which  recommendation  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  "Webster  himself.  The  whole  amount  of  money 
in  his  hands,  altogether,  was  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  returned.  How  this  five 
thousand  dollars  had  been  employed,  during  the  six  months 
that  it  was  at  his  disposal,  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Brinckerhoff 
gives  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith's  letter  in  full,  and  thinks  Mr.  IngersoU's 
conclusion  from  it  inevitable,  but  admits  that  Mr.  Smith  testi- 
fied that  no  part  of  this  money  had  been  paid  to  any  person 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  party  press.  As  to  the  default, 
there  was  no  evidence,  but  Mr.  Webster's  word,  that  a  portion 
of  the  vouchers  was  lost,  or  that  there  was  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining others.  The  settlement  had  been  delayed  until  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  publishing 
the  accounts,  and,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  exposure 
which  would  follow,  he  had  proposed  that  he  be  credited  for 
the  one  thousand  dollars  represented  by  the  lost  vouchers, 
and  pay  the  rest ;  but,  this  not  being  acceded  to,  he  had  paid 
the  whole  balance.  What  was  accounted  for  by  subsequent 
vouchers  left  the  whole  default  at  one  thousand  and  forty 
dollars. 

Both  reports  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Afterward,  a  resolution  originating  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee  was  adopted,  ordering  that  the  whole  testi- 
mony taken  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  Schenck's  committee  reported  on  the  12th  of  June. 
They  expressed  no  opinion  at  all  as  to  Mr.  IngersoU's  method 
of  obtaining  his  information,  but  spoke  of  the  implication  of 
one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  State  Department 
with  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  recommended  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  which  they  had  taken.  This  report  was  also  voted  to 
the  table,  and  there  the  whole  matter  rested. 

Nothing  further  needs  to  be  said  here  concerning  what  was 
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done  in  the  ease  of  McLeod,  or  concerning  Mr.  Webster's  ap- 
plication of  any  portion  of  the  "  secret  service  fund,"  excepting 
to  explain  the  simple  facts  concerning  the  use  of  money  in 
Maine,  which  was  magnified  into  a  "  corruption  of  the  party 
press."  At  the  time  when  Mr.  "Webster  undertook  to  procure 
the  consent  of  that  State  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  meet  Lord  Ashburton  for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  diffi- 
culty, it  was  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  Maine  in  a  light  in  which  they  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  view  it.  The  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  the  State,  jealous  and  afraid  of  each  other,  had  become 
almost  powerless  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  scarcely  any 
one  could  touch  without  being  charged  with  a  willingness  to 
abandon  the  just  rights  of  the  State.  It  was  important,  there- 
fore, to  reach  the  intelligence  of  the  people  with  new  argu- 
ments and  views.  For  this  purpose  a  citizen  of  Maine,  whose 
name  was  disclosed  in  the  proceedings  before  the  committee 
of  the  House,  acting  under  Mr.  Webster's  direction,  caused  the 
necessary  articles  to  be  written  and  published,  not  in  the  party 
newspapers,  but  in  an  independent  religious  journal,  of  wide 
circulation  among  all  parties.  With  this  object,  a  very  moder- 
ate sum  of  money  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr.  Webster, 
which  was  duly  expended  and  accounted  for,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  President.  It  is  true  that  this  gentleman  claimed  some 
compensation  for  his  own  services,  which  he  desired  should  be 
fixed  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  his  claim  was 
a  just  one.     I  believe  that  it  was  allowed. 

But  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Webster's  memory  that  some  notice 
should  now  be  taken  of  the  charge  that,  as  a  Senator,  he 
was  "  the  pensioned  agent  of  the  manufacturers "  among  his 
constituents.  This  charge,  originating  in  this  debate  of  1846, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  made  public,  rested  wholly  upon  a 
transaction  which  will  now  be  laid  fully  before  the  reader,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
transaction  which  raises  a  moral  question  that  is  not  of  very 
easy  solution.  That  question  relates  to  pecuniary  gifts  to 
eminent  public  men,  whose  services  to  a  country  necessarily 
debar  them  from  that  care  and  attention,  in  regard  to  their 
private  affairs,  which  men  who  are  not  so  occupied  can  freely 
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devote  to  their  personal  interests.  The  habits  of  expense  of 
the  individual  statesman — ^whether  he  lives  freely  or  carefully 
— ^have  really  very  little  to  do  with  the  principle  that  is  involved 
in  such  gifts.  When  once  it  is  conceded  that  the  public  emolu- 
ments of  office,  applied  to  any  reasonable  scale  of  living,  are 
grossly  inadequate,  if  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  man,  or  the  demands  which  the  usages 
of  society  make  upon  his  purse,  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
justice  will  lead  individuals  to  consider  whether  those  who  can 
do  so  are  not  bound  to  protect  a  great  public  servant  who  can- 
not, for  any  reason,  suitably  protect  himself.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  a  question  to  be  decided.  It  is.  Whether  such  a  gift, 
presuming  it  to  be  made  with  proper  motives  and  with  honor- 
able purposes,  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  create  any 
bias  in  the  statesman  who  is  to  receive  it,  which  will  cause  him, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  legislator,  to  separate  the  interests  of  the 
individual  donors  from  the  general  interests  of  their  country. 
K  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  such  effect  is  involved,  and  that 
no  such  influence  was  intended,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the 
ground  on  which  an  objection  can  be  made  to  the  transaction 
which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

The  gentlemen  who,  in  1846,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Webster  a  small  annuity,  were  some  of  the  purest 
and  best  men  in  the  community  which  had  long  insisted  upon 
keeping  him  in  public  life.  If  they  erred  in  taking  this  step, 
they,  at  least,  decided  the  question  involved  upon  full  intelli- 
gence, and  with  just  consideration.  Kor  do  I  think  that  they 
did  err.  They  certainly  had  no  other  selfish  purpose  in  view 
than  one  that  was  common  to  all  men  of  all  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests— the  purpose  of  sustaining  in  the  public  service  a  states- 
man who  was  preeminently  fitted  to  render  most  important 
services  to  the  whole  country  and  to  mankind.  They  knew  Mr. 
Webster  well.  They  knew  that  no  public  act  of  his  ever  had 
been  or  would  be  influenced  by  any  narrow  and  merely  local 
considerations,  and  that  no  private  gratitude  could  bind  him  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  class,  whose  interests  might  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  On  the  subject  of  domestic 
manufactures,  his  opinions  and  his  position  before  the  country 
had  long  been  fixed ;  and  his  constituents  were  much  more  accus- 
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tomed  to  seek  his  views,  formed  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  situation  of  the  whole  country,  than  they  were  to  attempt 
to  force  upon  him  their  own.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen  well 
knew  that  no  vote  of  Mr.  "Webster's,  in  his  place  in  Congress, 
on  a  public  or  a  private  matter,  ever  had  been  or  could  be 
given  for  a  fee,  a  consideration,  or  a  bribe.  Whether  such 
practices  existed  in  his  day  or  not,  no  man  could  justly  impute 
such  a  thing  to  him.  He  stood  therefore,  if  any  statesman  ever 
stood  in  such  a  position,  in  no  danger  of  being  improperly  in- 
fluenced by  a  gift  which  looked  to  the  comfort  of  his  declimng 
years,  which  proceeded  from  the  generosity  of  private  friends, 
and  in  which  were  represented  as  many  persons  who  were  not 
as  of  those  who  Were  concerned  in  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Massachusetts,  that  could  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
tariff  legislation  of  Congress.  The  following  is  the  correspond- 
ence relating  to  Mr.  Webster's  annuity : 

[MB.  DAVID  6EABS  TO  MB.  WEBSTEB.] 

"  BOBTOK,  2Ui  March,  1848. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  special 
contract,  the  sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

"  Your  friends,  whose  names  are  enclosed,  have  placed  this  sum  there  for 
your  benefit,  to  constitute  a  fund  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  William 
Amory,  Ignatius  Sargent,  and  David  Sears,  Jr.  The  income  will  be  sub- 
ject to  your  order,  semi-annually,  and,  when  not  called  for,  will  be  added 
to  the  principal  to  increase  the  income  appropriated  to  your  use.*  This 
fund  has  been  created  freely  and  cheerfully  by  your  friends,  in  evidence  of 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to  your 
whole  country.  They  have  done  it  without  your  sanction  or  knowledge, 
and  with  some  reason  to  imagine  that  their  purpose  might  not  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  you.  But  they  have  been  moved  in  this  matter  by  no 
common  feelings. 

*'  Government  grants  nothing  beyond  the  salary  of  office  for  services 
rendered,  and  a  consequence  is,  that  our  ablest  statesmen,  on  their  retire- 
ment from  the  highest  positions,  are  frequently  obliged  to  return  to  the 
labors  of  their  early  life ;  and  our  venerable  judges,  even  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nation,  after  years  of  toil,  are  left  in  their  old  age  poor  and 
unprovided  for.  Your  friends  in  Boston,  desirous,  in  your  particular 
case,  to  ward  off  these  evils,  and  furnish  you  with  a  supply  for  your  future 
wants,  have  determined  to  show,  on  their  part  at  least,  a  decided  prefer- 

^  The  income  never  exceeded  the  sum  hundred  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  annum.  The  capital  was  never  in- 
in  any  one  year.    It  was  ordinarily  nine    creased. 
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ence  for  a  permanent  proyision,  and  to  offer  you,  in  this  way,  a  prop  to 
sustain  you  hereafter. 

**  They  are  now  numerous  and  strong,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
same  who,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  have  rallied  round  you,  with  minds 
firm  and  active,  and  with  hearts  warm  and  grateful.  But  time  will  do  its 
work  on  all  of  us,  and  when  increasing  age  shall  have  rendered  labor  irk- 
some to  you,  and  growing  infirmities  call  for  repose,  where  may  then 
be  your  friends  ?  Most  of  them  probably  in  their  graves,  and  the  few 
that  remain  without  the  influence,  and  perhaps  without  the  ability,  to 
serve  you. 

*^  These  considerations  have  been  conclusive  with  the  gentlemen  who 
act  with  us.  All  have  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  do  now  what  they  might 
not  be  able  to  do  hereafter. 

"  In  their  behalf,  therefore,  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  offer  to 

you  the  above  annuity  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  hoping  that, 

if  it  be  not  desirable  at  present,  it  may  hereafter  tend  to  the  comfort  of 

your  advancing  years,  and  serve  to  recall  to  your  mind  this  last  united 

effort  of  your  friends  whose  hearts  were  with  you,  and  who  were  anxious, 

while  they  had  the  power,  honorably  and  truly  to  assist  and  serve  you. 

"  With  great  respect  and  consideration, 

"  Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

"David  Seabs.^ 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Marshfield,  Massachusetts." 

[mR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.   SEARS.] 

"  Wabheigton,  March  26, 1846. 

"  Hon.  David  Sears, 

"  Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  21st 
instant. 

"  The  kindness  manifested  by  the  transaction,  information  of  which 
you  communicate,  is  of  too  important  and  grave  a  character  to  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  forms  in  which  a  sense  of  ordinary  obligations  is  usually  ex- 
pressed. 

"I  cannot  but  feel  how  entirely  unworthy  my  public  services  have 
been  of  so  unusual  and  munificent  a  memorial. 

"  It  is  true  I  have  been  in  public  life  many  years,  to  the  no  small 
neglect  of  my  profession  and  prejudice  of  my  private  affairs.    I  hope  that, 

*   List  of  names  referred  to  in  the  kins,  Jr.,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  George 

above  letter :  W.   Lyman,  G.   C.  Shattuck,  John  D. 

David  Sears,  William  Appleton,  Na-  Williams,  Thomas  Lamb,  Samuel  Law- 

than  Appleton,  John  Wells,   David  S.  rence,  Edward  II.  Robbins,  W.  W.  Stone, 

Brown,    Samuel   Appleton,    Robert    G.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  John  C.  Gray,  Ozias 

Shaw,  J.  Chickering,  W.  P.  Winchester,  Goodwin,  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  Ebenezer 

Horace  Gray,  Francis   C.  Lowell,  Wil-  Smith,  A.  Binney,  C  W.  Cartwright,  Ben- 

liam  Amory,  Franklin  Dexter,  John  E.  jamin  Loring,  Eben  Chadwick,  J.  W.  Ed- 

Thayer,  John  A.  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincy,  mands,  Henry  Cabot,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Thomas  H.  Per-  Ignatius  Sargent,  William  H.  Prescott. 
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and  was  repealed  in  1841.  Being  a  favorite  measure  of  the 
Democratic  party,  it  was  now  brought  forward  again.  Its 
characteristic  principle  was,  that  the  Government  should  keep 
its  own  funds  in  its  own  custody  instead  of  depositing  them  in 
banks.  Without  repeating  his  objections  to  this  measure  on 
account  of  its  effects  on  the  business  of  individuals,  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, on  this  occasion,  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 
embarrassments  it  would  produce  in  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government  itself.* 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Webster 
as  affording  to  Mexico  a  just  cause  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  although  he,  like  many  other  public  men  in  this  coun- 
try, considered  it  a  measure  tending  to  produce  war.  The 
letter,  written  to  his  son,  in  March,  1845,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union, 
already  quoted,  shows,  with  precision,  how  he  regarded  this 
matter. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  not 
the  result  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico  on  account  of  our 
having  acquired  Texas,  but  that  it  was  brought  on  by  a  state 
of  hostilities  produced  by  the  course  of  our  Executive  in  taking 
armed  occupation  of  that  country  before  we  had  an  ascertained 
title  to  any  of  it,  and  by  subsequently  advancing  our  forces 
into  a  region  where  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
proper  was  not  settled ;  so  that  when  the  President,  by  his 
message  of  May  11,  1846,  applied  to  Congress  for  authority  to 
raise  troops  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  recite,  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  that  "  a  state  of  war 
exists"  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  When  this 
extraordinary  act,  growing  out  of  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th  of 
May,  Mr.  Webster  was  absent,  and  consequently  his  vote  was 
not  given  for  or  against  the  Mexican  War.  When  he  left  Wash- 
ington, on  one  of  the  last  days  of  April,  he  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure.  The  Presi- 
dent's message,  recommending  to  Congress  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  war,  was  read  in  the  two  Houses  on  the  11th 

'  See  his  remarks,  Works,  v.,  244,  d  aeq. 
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of  May,  and  the  act  was  passed  on  the  following  day.  Mr. 
"Webster,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  and  was  again  in  the  Senate  on  the 
14th. 

Wholly  irresponsible  therefore  for  the  war  itself,  his  course 
in  regard  to  it  was  limited  to  the  expression  of  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Administration 
for  conducting  it,  and  many  of  these  opinions  have  a  permanent 
importance.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  that,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  line  of  action  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  by 
raising  a  provisional  army  to  be  officered  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  calling  into  the  field  the  militia  of  the  States,  Congress 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  mongrel  force,  consisting  of  "  vol- 
unteers "  organized  into  regiments  by  the  States,  with  officers 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  States.  The  service  of 
these  regiments  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  M'hen  ten- 
dered, and  tliey  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
StateB,  with  officers  whose  commissions  were  derived  from  the 
separate  States.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  they  were  not 
part  of  an  "army"  "raised"  by  Congress,  in  the  sense  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  raise  armies,  nor  were  they  militia 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  another  of 
the  military  powers  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Webster  regarded 
this  system  as  mixed,  irregular,  and  incongruous,  and  said  that 
it  would  be  abundantly  proved  to  be  inconvenient  before  the 
war  with  Mexico  should  be  ended.  But,  among  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  in  regard  to  this  system,  one  of  especial 
consequence  relates  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
in  the  employment  of  troops.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  opposed  and  assisted  in  defeating  a  con- 
scription bill.*  He  now  repeated,  with  great  emphasis,  the  opin- 
ion that  the  only  compulsory  military  service  known  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  arises  when  the 
militia  of  the  States,  in  its  organized  forms,  is  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  its  employment  for  certain  purposes.  In 
some  remarks  which  he  now  made  upon  this  system  of  "  volun- 
teer regiments"  (on  the  26th  of  May,  1846),  he  said : 

>  Ante,  i.,  138,  139. 
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*^  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  have  acted  somewhat  more 
wisely  if  they  had  proceeded  upon  the  true  line  of  their  policy,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  They  were  authorized  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  bound  by  no  rule  but  the  discretion  of  Congress.  That  was  a 
large,  and  broad,  and  unqualified  power.  Congress  was  also  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  States — for  the  militia 
was  the  militia  of  the  States — to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  and 
execute  the  laws.  In  the  present  bill,  and  that  passed  the  other  day,  these 
persons  were  spoken  of  as  volunteei*s.  All  were  volunteers  in  the  militia 
proper — all  were  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States-Sunless  it 
were  the  militia  of  the  States,  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
for  the  exigency  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  service  was 
compulsory — the  only  compulsobt  service  tinder  this  Goverj«ment. 
In  his  opinion,  then,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  all  the  mili- 
tary forces,  regular  or  provisional,  employed  and  paid  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  officered  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  other 
words,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress,  if  these  troops  had  been  called  into 
the  service,  and  the  officers  commissioned  by  Congress  itself,  leaving  them 
just  as  much  volunteers  as  they  now  were.  He  had  heard  no  objection  to 
that,  except  that  the  practice  in  the  States  had  been,  that  the  volunteers 
selected  their  company  officers,  and  that  by  the  latter  the  field-officers 
were  selected.  That  could  be  done  just  as  well  in  a  provisional  army, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  Congress,  as  not.  But  there  would  always 
be  considerable  inconvenience  in  having  forces  paid  by  the  United  States 
and  commissioned  by  State  authority.  He  did  not  know  how  far  they 
might  be  able  to  go  on  with  that  system,  and  avoid  some  great  inconven- 
iences. The  bill  authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  service  of  citizens 
by  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  companies.  A  brigade  was  to 
consist  of  two  regiments — one  might  be  raised  in  Ohio  and  the  other  in 
Indiana.  The  service  of  these  regiments  is  accepted — who  is  to  command 
them  ?  According  to  the  proposed  law,  the  President  was  to  designate  the 
general  officer  out  of  the  militia  of  the  States.  What  did  that  come  to  ? 
Why,  to  this:  that  a  brigadier-general  of  Indiana — a  brigadier  only  by 
State  authority — commands  the  Ohio  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States!  It  struck  him  that  a  serious  difficulty  thus  lay  in  their  way. 
The  brigadier  commanding  these  regiments,  thus  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  not  to  come  before  the  Senate.  He  was  not  to  derive  his  au- 
thority from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  could  easily  fore- 
see that  they  could  not  go  on  long  with  such  a  system  without  great  hinder- 
ance  and  obstruction.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not,  as  he  had  said,  his  purpose 
to  ofier  any  formal  o]f)position  to  the  bill.  They  would  grow  wiser  by 
experience ;  and  if  the  war  should  last — which  God  forbid  ! — they  would 
see  the  propriety  of  having  a  provisional  army  for  short  enlistment,  kept 
a  distinct  corps  for  all  purposes  of  promotion  and  organization,  destined 
or  expected  to  be  temporary  and  occasional  in  its  use  and  character,  but, 
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nercrtheless,  officered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  [if]  the 
election  of  [by]  the  soldiers  and  subordinate  officers  is  considered  advis- 
able [it  can  be  done],  just  as  well  by  authority  of  this  Government  as  of 
the  States." 

Witli  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  3Ir.  Webster, 
in  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  the  21th  of  June,  declared 
his  readiness  to  vote  for  all  needful  supplies  that  might  be 
demanded  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  war,  and  gave 
some  important  advice  in  regard  to  what  he  deemed  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending 
it.  But,  inasmuch  as  our  armies  were  now  invading  IJ^exico, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  they  were  to  march  immediately  and 
directly  to  the  city  of  ]\f  exico,  he  demanded  for  what  objects 
the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted.  It  was  quite  apparent  to  him 
that  the  weaker  nation  would  be  subjected  to  a  conquest  by  the 
stronger  one,  if  the  war  was  to  go  on ;  that  her  dismemberment 
would  follow,  and  that  in  that  case  we  should  have  more  terri- 
tory to  be  annexed  to  the  Union  and  to  embarrass  us  with  new 
questions  concerning  it.  Foreseeing  these  results,  and  greatly 
fearing  them,  he  took  this  early  occasion  to  say  that  a  formal, 
solemn  embassy  ought  to  be  sent  to  IVIexico,  to  invite  her  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  in  the  mean  time  that  hostilities  should  be 
suspended.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  she  was  not  willing  to 
treat,  he  should  then  be  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  lie  expressed  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  neither 
England  nor  any  other  European  power  would  interfere  to  aid 
Mexico,  and  said  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true  policy  of 
all  governments  to  have  ]\Iexico  at  peace,  in  a  state  of  active 
industry,  and  increasing  her  resources  and  multiplying  her 
products.  He  felt  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  republic,  but  Mexico 
had  produced  few  or  no  enlightened  public  men  to  guide  her 
counsels,  and  her  people  had  been  a  great  deal  worse  governed 
than  they  were  under  the  viceroyalty. 

During  this  winter  he  finally  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  make 
an  explicit  answer  to  one  of  the  many  inquiries  which  he  had 
received  from  time  to  time  for  many  years,  respecting  the 
speech  attributed  to  John  Adams  in  the  eulogy  of  August, 
1826.  A  generation  of  men  had  grown  to  manhood,  with  this 
remarkable  piece  of  eloquence  impressed  upon  their  memories 
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as  if  it  had  been  a  genuine  BpeiBch  recited  bj  Mr.  Webster  from 
the  records  of  the  Eevolutionary  epoch.  Certainly  he  had  no 
design  or  expectation  of  producing  such  an  impression.  We 
have  seen  the  circumstances  under  which  the  supposed  speech 
was  composed.  It  was  like  the  production  of  an  historian  who 
imagines  what  some  great  personage  of  a  former  era  might  have 
said  on  a  critical  occasion,  and  who  expresses  what  he  imagines 
in  the  form  and  with  the  surroundings  of  an  actual  harangue. 
The  dramatic  effect  thus  given  to  his  conception,  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  one  of  the  most  simple  and  natural,  and  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  of  the  arts  of  oratory.  No  one  who  heard  the 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  ever  supposed  the  speech  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Adams  to  be  a  real  one.  But  it  passed  into  the 
school-books  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  and  of  English ;  and, 
although  it  was  generally  in  some  way  credited  to  Mr.  Webster, 
it  became  fixed  in  the  popular  imagination  as  a  real  utterance 
of  the  great  patriot  whose  sentiments  and  action  it  was  designed 
to  embody.  Hence  the  inquiries  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster,  to 
solve  a  doubt  which  was  thus  expressed  with  great  naivete  in 
one  of  the  numerous  letters  that  came  to  him,  and  which  hap- 
pens to  have  been  addressed  to  him  from  Auburn  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  January,  1846 : 

[FBOM  MR.  BECKER.] 

"  AuBUKir,  Catuoi.  OonivTr,  N.  Y.,  January  16, 1S16. 

*'  Honored  akd  dear  Sir  :  You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  liberty  I  take 
(being  personally  a  stranger  to  you)  in  asking  a  question  which  to  your- 
self may  seem  one  of  little  importance. 

"  The  object  of  my  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  that  part  of  your 
speech  in  commemoration  of  the  liyes  and  services  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefiferson,  be^^nning  *  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote,'  etc.,  and  closing  with  '  Inde- 
pendence now  and  Independence  forever,'  is  your  own  composition,  or 
whether  it  is  the  tery  speech  which  John  Adams  gave  when  deliberating 
upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  Declaration, 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  deem  this  unworthy  of  notice,  when  I  inform  you 
that,  even  among  our  ^  liberally^  educated  men,  there  is  nearly  an  equal 
division  of  opinion,  many  of  the  *  great '  lawyers  contending  most  strenu- 
ously that  the  said  speech  is  the  veritable  address,  word  for  word,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Adams  when  deliberating  upon  the  Declaration.  Not  only 
our  lawyers,  but  merchants  of  the  first  standing,  as  well  as  intelligent 
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mechanics,  entertain  these  views,  while  others  contend  as  strongly  that  it 

is  all  your  composition. 

"Although   it  will,  undoubtedly,  appear  strange  to  yourself  how 

language  can  be  thus  differently  understood  by  diflferent  persons,  yet  I 

trust,  for  the  gratification  of  a  large  circle  of  your  warm  friends  and 

admirers,  whose  highest  regard  and  esteem  I  am  requested  to  present 

to  you,  that  you  will  condescend  to  answer  the  inquiry  I  make  in  their 

behalf. 

"  With  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

"  I  subscribe  myself  your  most  obedient  servant, 

''  Peter  J.  Becker." 

[to  MR.  BECKER.] 

**  Washixotox,  Jatwary  32, 1816. 

"  Peter  J.  Becker,  Esq., 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  ul 
your  letter  of  the  18th  instant.  Its  contents  hardly  surprise  me,  as  I 
have  received  very  many  similar  communications. 

"  Your  inquiry  is  easily  answered.  The  Congress  of  the  Revolution 
sat  with  closed  doors.  Its  proceedings  were  made  known  to  the  public, 
from  time  to  time,  by  printing  its  journal,  but  the  debates  were  not  pub- 
lished. So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  existing  in  print  or  manuscript  the 
speech,  or  any  part  or  fragment  of  the  speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  only  know  from 
the  testimony  of  his  auditors  that  he  spoke  with  remarkable  ability  and 
characteristic  earnestness. 

"  The  day  after  the  Declaration  was  made,  Mr.  Adams,  in  writing  to 
a  friend,  declared  the  event  one  fit  to  be  celebrated  by  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, etc.,  etc.  And,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  hearing  the  noise  of  bells 
and  cannon,  he  asked  the  occasion.  On  being  reminded  that  it  was 
'  Independence  day,'  he  replied :  *  Independence  forever ! '  These  expres- 
sions were  introduced  into  the  speech  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
him.  For  the  rest  I  must  be  answerable.  The  speech  was  written  by  me, 
in  my  house,  in  Boston,  the  day  before  the  delivery  of  the  discourse  in 
Faneuil  Hall ;  a  poor  substitute,  I  am  sure,  it  would  appear  to  be,  if  we 
could  now  see  the  speech  actually  made  by  Mr.  Adams  on  that  transcend- 
antly  important  occasion. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

This  correspondence  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  with  the 
following  note : 

*'  WASHCfOTOK ,  Janwxry  a*,  1846. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  accompanying  letter  and  copy  of  answer  respect 
a  question  which  has  been  a  great  many  times  asked  me.    I  place  them 
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in  your  hands,  to  serve  if  similar  inquiries  should  happen  to  be  made 
of  you. 

^*  You  see  all  that  is  publicly  done  here.  As  to  personal  and  domestic 
matters,  we  get  along  pretty  well.  We  haye  taken  a  house,  calUd  ready 
furnished,  about  as  big  as  two  pigeon-boxes,  but  pleasantly  situated,  and 
some  little  space  and  shrubbery  about  it.^  Our  nearest  neighbor  is  very 
quiet.  It  is  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  on  Sunday 
is  all  that  we  hear  from  it. 

"  My  health  is  excellent.  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  think  how  well 
I  am,  and  how  little  abatement  I  feel  of  the  disposition  for  occupation. 
My  affairs  in  court  arc  as  numerous  and  as  important  as  at  any  time  of  my 
life.  But,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  these,  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  I  remain  in  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  bo 
able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  place,  so  far  as  attention  to  the  business 
before  it  is  regarded ;  second,  if  I  should  have  leisure,  there  are  some 
things  which  I  would  gladly  bestow  thought  and  time  upon,  of  more  per 
manent  interest  than  the  temporary  politics  of  the  day.' 

"  I  pray  you  make  Mrs.  Webster-s  and  my  own  kindest  remembrancet 

to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

"  Yours  always  cordially, 

"  Dak'l  Websteb. 
"  Mr.  Ticknor." 

[to  MR.  TICKKOR.] 

''JVarvA  23,1840. 

**  Mt  deab  Sir  :  Here  comes  another.'  I  cannot  possibly  answer  all 
these,  one  after  another.  How  would  it  do  to  publish  the  correspondence 
with  the  Auburn  man  which  I  sent  to  you ;  and,  if  that  would  be  well, 
how  and  where  ? 

"  My  wife  has  written  to  friends  in  New  York  to  look  out  a  little  for 
you,  but  she  is  now  so  little  of  a  New- York  woman,  she  can  give  no  advice 
herself 

"  I  am  just  opening  the  British  newspapers.  It  would  seem  that  Old 
England  will  not  get  in  a  passion^  do  all  we  can.  Some  people  here  think 
her  conduct  very  provoking.  They  are  offended  that  she  does  not  show 
a  proper  resentment;  and  that  such  glorious  flights  of  indignant  eloquence 
are  all  lost  upon  her.  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

[from  MR.   SAMUEL  B.   RUOGLES.] 

»*  Nbw  Toek,  October  12, 1846. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  On  leaving  Vienna  last  winter,  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  from  Prince  Mettemich  a  fine  proof  impression  of  a 

^  This  was  the  house  in  which  he  had  long  entertained,  of  writing  a  Ilis- 

ffciided  through    Mr.  Fillmore^s   presi-  tory  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Ad* 

dency.  ministration  of  Washington. 

*  nils  allades  to  a  purpose,  which  he  '  From  Bangor,  Maine. 


L. 
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recent  engraving  of  himself,  giving  his  features  and  expression  with  sin- 
gular fidelity.  With  his  own  autograph  and  signature  he  addressed  it  to 
yourself,  and  requested  me  to  present  it,  in  his  behalf,  on  my  return  to 
America. 

'^  I  feel  under  deep  obligation  to  his  Highness,  not  only  for  much  per- 
sonal kindness  received  at  his  hands,  but  particularly  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  thus  afiforded  me  of  showing  how  highly  your  flattering  letters 
of  introduction  are  appreciated  in  Europe.  May  I,  then,  hope  that  this 
engraving  may  be  allowed  a  place  at  Marshjield^  and  that,  as  a  token  of 
regard  from  the  eminent  and  venerable  man  occupying  a  position  so  im- 
portant in  one  hemisphere,  it  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  him  who 
fills  so  wide  a  space  in  the  other  ? 

"  With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster,  in  which  Mrs.  Ruggles  and  my 

daughter  beg  to  unite, 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  truly  and  faithfully  your  obliged  friend, 

"Samttel  B.  Rugqlbs. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 
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CHAPTEE   XXXIII. 
1846-1847. 

PC3LIC  BANQUET  IN  PHILADELPHIA — SPEECH  ON  THE  OREGON  CON- 
TROVERSY AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR — INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
"  WILMOT  PROVISO  " — HOW  TREATED  BY  MR.  WEBSTER OP- 
POSES  ALL   ACQUISmONS   OF  NEW   TERRITORY COURSE   OF  THE 

"  NORTHERN     DEMOCRACY  " — VISIT     TO     THE     SOUTH — ^MEDICAL 
OPINION   ON   HIS   CATARRH. 

IjST  December,  1846,  there  occurred  another  of  those  popu- 
lar demonstrations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  were 
more  frequently  tendered  to  Mr.  TVebster  than  to  any  other 
public  man  of  his  time.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner,  as  a 
mark  of  their  friendly  regard  and  their  admiration  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  country.     In  their  invitation,  they  said  : 

"  Nearly  all  who  oflfcr  this  mark  of  esteem  are  men  of  business, 
removed  from  the  party  strifes  of  the  country,  though  deeply  interested 
and  affected  in  all  their  relations  by  the  action  and  agitation  of  party. 
With  these  your  name  has  long  been  associated  as  one  of  those  whose 
advice,  whether  heeded  or  not,  whose  abilities,  whether  successfully  ex- 
erted or  not,  were  always  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  their  inter- 
eetf  and  the  promotion  of  their  prosperity.  They  offer  to  you  this  token 
of  respect,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  personal  esteem,  but  as  a  mark  of 
idncere  and  grateful  feeling. 

"  Bat,  in  this  expression  of  regard,  they  will  not  limit  themselves  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  more  peculiarly  their  own  interests.  As  mem- 
iMfi  of  this  great  Republic,  they  desire  in  this  way  to  express  their  appro- 
tatlcm  and  pride  in  those  efforts  that  have  multiplied  and  strengthened 
our  tiflMiith  the  family  of  nations ;  that  have  increased  and  made  more 
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stable,  as  well  as  intimate,  our  own  national  sympathies,  and  which,  by 
extending  your  reputation,  have  given  credit  and  fame  to  your  country. 

"  Xone  cherish  with  more  interest  these,  the  lasting  memorials  that 
you  have  given  of  your  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  than  those  who  now  tender  this  token  of  their  esteem." 

It  was  not  convenient,  however,  for  Mr.  TVebster  to  accept 
this  invitation  until  the  2(1  of  December.  On  that  day  the 
festival  took  place,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Breck  being  in  the  chair. 
If  these  compliments  had  in  their  day  any  alloy  of  a  political 
purpose  less  pure  than  the  language  and  sentiments  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  now  have, 
when  reproduced,  a  voice  as  of  history  speaking  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  Of  what  other  contemporary  statesman 
could  any  citizen  of  another  State  have  spoken  as  the  chair- 
man on  this  occasion  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  ?  And  of  whom 
could  this  have  been  said,  in  words  that  so  truly  anticipate  the 
judgments  of  another  age  ?  Among  all  the  complimentary 
addresses  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  the  object,  I  know  of 
none  more  graceful,  simple,  and  national  than  this  of  Mr. 
Breck : 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  expressive  of  the  great 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  we  hold  the  illustrious  guest  whom  we  are 
assembled  to  welcome.  It  is  cause  for  felicitation  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  receive  him,  and  to  meet  him  at  our  festive  board. 

"  In  Philadelphia,  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  him,  with 
earnest  attention,  in  his  high  vocations  in  the  legislative  hall  and  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  have  always  seen  him  there  exercising  his  gre^it  talents  for 
the  true  interests  of  our  wide-spread  Republic.  And  we,  in  common  with 
the  American  people,  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism. 
In  seasons  of  danger,  he  has  been  to  us  a  living  comforter ;  and  more  than 
once  has  restored  this  nation  to  serenity,  security,  and  prosperity. 

"  In  a  career  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  political  agitation,  he,  with 
courageous  constancy,  unwavering  integrity,  and  eminent  ability,  has 
carried  out,  as  far  as  his  agency  could  prevail,  the  true  principles  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

"  For  his  numerous  public  services  we  owe  him  much,  and  we  open 
cor  grateful  hearts  to  him  in  thanks ;  we  say  to  him,  with  feelings  of  pro- 
found respect  and  warm  afiection,  that  we  are  rejoiced  at  his  presence 
here,  amid  his  Philadelphia  friends — ^his  faithful  Philadelphia  friends  and 
admirers." 

The  speech  which  followed  from  Mr.  Webster  was,"  like  all 
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his  efforts  in  public,  a  speecli  full  of  instruction ;  for,  at  all 
times,  whenever  he  said  any  thing  in  public,  it  was  with  "  the 
same  high  power  of  reason,  instant  in  every  one  to  explore  and 
display  some  truth."  *  He  spoke  on  this  occasion,  as  was  his 
custom,  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  time :  the  late  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Oregon  and  the  existing  Mexican  "War  being 
two  of  the  chief  topics.  In  reference  to  the  refusal  of  our 
Government  to  arbitrate  the  Oregon  dispute,  because  the  Presi- 
dent "  did  not  believe  the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to 
be  a  proper  subject  of  arbitration,"  he  said  that  every  question 
of  boundary  is  a  question  of  territory,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
arbitrate  leads  directly  to  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  and  to  a  resort  to  the  sword : 

^^  Do  not  all  perceive  that  sentiments  like  these  lead  only  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  strongest  ?  that  they  withdraw  public  questions  between 
nations  from  all  the  jurisdiction  of  justice,  and  all  the  authority  of  right, 
from  the  control  of  enlightened  opinion,  and  the  general  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  leave  them  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  longest  sword  ?  I 
do  not  think  this  correspondence  has  raised  the  character  of  the  United 
States  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  spirit  does  not  partake 
of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  at  war  with  that  spirit,  as  much  as  it 
is  at  war  with  all  our  own  history  from  1789  to  the  present  day.  The  sense 
of  modem  times,  the  law  of  humanity,  the  honor  of  civilized  states,  and 
the  authority  of  religion,  all  require  that  controversies  of  this  sort,  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  some  intelligent  and  impartial  tribunal. 

"  And,  now  that  none  can  doubt  our  ability  and  power  to  defend  and 
maintain  our  own  rights,  I  wish  that  there  should  be  as  little  doubt  of  our 
justice  and  moderation." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  was  then  so  far 
developed  that  conquests  and  new  acquisitions  of  territory 
might  be  anticipated,  he  thought  proper  to  give  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  mode  in  which  the  war  had  been  brought  about. 
Intent  always  upon  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  watch- 
ing  with  ceaseless  vigilance  every  thing  that  tended  to  its 
infraction,  he  now  stated,  with  his  usual  precision,  in  what 
respect  the  Executive  had  encroached  upon  the  prerogative  of 
Congress.  Having  shown  that  the  Executive  order,  advancing 
the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  was  a  step  naturally,  if  not  neces- 

*  Rufus  Choate.    Eulogy  on  Mr.  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College,  July  27,  1853. 
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Barily,  tending  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  to  produce  a  war,  lie 
pronounced  it  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
against  the  just  limitations  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  a  dangerous  precedent.  AVTiat  was  the 
value,  he  asked,  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  power  but 
Congress  can  declare  war,  if  the  President  of  his  own  authority 
may  make  such  military  movements  as  must  bring  on  war  ? 

He  held  that  any  thing  tending  directly  or  naturally  to  pro- 
duce war  should  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
With  respect  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  May  11th,  w^hich 
asserted  that  "  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,"  he  said  that  this  was  an  assertion  of  a  fact.  Xo  war 
having  been  declared  by  Congress,  this  act  undertook  to  create 
a  fact ;  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislative  body.  He 
presumed  that  it  was  tlie  intent  of  Congress  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  enable  the  President  to  defend  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  what  he  claimed  to  be  its  limits.  A  war  of  invasion, 
of  conquests,  the  establishment  of  provinces,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  new  worlds  to  the  United  States,  which  now  seemed  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Executive,  he  did  not  believe  had  been 
intentionally  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

The  speech  at  the  Philadelphia  dinner  also  contains  an  im- 
portant discussion  of  the  congressional  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce ;  w^hich  was  drawn  forth  by  the  previous  ''  vetoes "  of 
President  Polk,  of  several  bills  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments. It  embraces,  too,  a  full  exposition  of  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject  of  protective  tariffs,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  labor,  which  he  always  sought,  as  a 
legislator,  to  regard  before  the  interests  of  capital.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1846,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  only  important  questions  before  Congress,  during  this 
session,  related  to  the  Mexican  War ;  and,  in  these,  so  far  as 
they  concerned  mere  details,  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part. 
He  did,  however,  interest  himself  to  see  that  justice  was  done 
to  the  chaplains  proposed  to  be  appointed  for  the  army ;  and 
to  the  soldiers,  in  respect  to  the  land  bounties  that  were  to  bo 
offered  to  encourage  enlistments.    When  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
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General  Taylor  was  proposed  in  the  following  February,  hav- 
ing, as  Mr.  Webster  expressed  it,  "  a  sting  in  it,"  he  eansed 
the  sting  to  be  remoyed,  and  the  vote  to  stand  as  a  single 
expression  of  the  thanks  of  Congress.'  Beyond  this  he  did  not 
interfere  in  regard  to  measures  relating  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  ;  but  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  it  became 
necessary  to  act  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  war  was  to 
be  brought  to  a  close,  he  took  a  very  decided  attitude,  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  proved  by  all  that  lias  since  oc- 
curred. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  184:7,  while  a  bill,  to  appropriate 

three  millions  of  dollars  to  defray  any  extraordinarj'  expenses 
that  might  be  incurred  in  ending  the  war,  was  before  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
that  body,  introduced  the  amendment  which  has  since  borne 
his  name,  and  which  proposed  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  ter- 
ritory that  might  thereafter  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed  to, 
the^United  States.  The  principle  of  this  famous  "  Wilmot 
Proyiso  "  was,  of  course,  one  that  commended  itself  to  every 
representative  of  a  Xorthem  constituency ;  but,  the  wisdom 
of  acquiring  territory  at  all,  trusting  to  the  diances  of  estab- 
lishing this  restriction,  obviously  admitted  of  the  most  serious 
question.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Texas  was  already  in 
the  Union,  under  a  compact  which  admitted  of  the  formation 
of  four  new  slave  States  out  of  her  vast  territi>ry ;  that  she  so 
came  in  by  the  votes  of  Northern  Senators  and  representatives ; 
and  that  there  was  little  prospect,  after  this  concession,  that 
Southern  men  of  any  party  would  consent,  in  future  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  to  have  what  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
inequality  affixed  to  their  relation  to  new  regions  lying  con- 
tiguous to  their  own  section  of  the  Union.  To  Mr.  Webster, 
as  has  been  already  seen,  all  these  projects  of  enlarging  the 
area  of  the  Union,  involving,  as  they  necessarily  did,  the  sec- 
tional question  of  slavery,  were  exceedingly  objectionable ;  and, 
after  what  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  Texas,  he  had  no  faith  in 
a  policy  which  proposed  to  risk  the  consequences  of  acquiring 
more   territorj^,  along  with   the   doubtful  prospect  of  laying 

*  The  "  sting "  was  embraced  in  a  nothing  herein  containoil  shall  be  con- 
proviso^  which  excepted  one  of  General  strued  into  an  approbation  of  the  termt 
Tavlor^a  acta,  in  these  words  :   **■  That    of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey.'' 
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upon  it,  before  or  after  it  had  been  obtained,  the  restriction  of 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  As  in  the  ease  of  Texas,  he  now  sought 
again  to  close  the  door  against  tliese  questions,  so  full  of  peril 
to  the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  He  therefore, 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  introduction  of  the  "  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso "  into  the  House,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Senate  two 
resolutions,  in  which  he  proposed  to  declare  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  ought  not  to  bo  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union ;  and  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  ought  to  be  informed  that  the 
United  States  did  not  seek  her  dismemberment,  and  were 
ready  to  treat  for  peace  on  a  liberal  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
and  with  a  just  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  either  country 
having  claims  against  the  other.* 

But  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  then  holding  as  a 
party  the  control  of  public  measures,  was  fixed.  The  two 
divisions  of  that  party  concurred  in  the  determination  to  have 
more  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  conquest  from  Mexico,  and  to 
be  wrested  from  her  by  the  treaty  which  it  was  foreseen  she 
could  be  compelled  to  make. 

Many  of  the  "  Northern  Democracy,"  so  called  in  the  po- 
litical designations  of  the  time,  were  for  acquiring  this  territory, 
under  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  if  they  could,  but,  at  all  events, 
for  acquiring  it ;  the  "  Southern  Democracy  "  were  opposed 
to  the  proviso,  and  were  determined  to  have  the  territory  with- 
out it,  assuming  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  framed  into  slave 
States.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  Three- 
million  Bill  was  before  the  Senate,  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  similar  in  tenor  to  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  disclaiming  all  acquisitions  of  territory,  was 
voted  down  by  the  Democratic  Senators  against  the  votes  of 
twenty-four  Wliig  members,  representing  both  Southern  and 
Northern  States.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Webster,  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Berrien's  resolution, 
expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"  But  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  pause.  I  am  arrested  by  occurrences  of 
this  night,  which,  I  confess,  fill  me  with  alarm.  Tliey  are  ominous,  por- 
t€aitou8.    Votes  which  have  been  just  passed  by  majorities  here  cannot 

»  February  16,  1847. 
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fail  to  awaken  public  attention.  Every  patriotic  American,  eyery  man 
who  wishes  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  ought  to  ponder  them  well.  I 
heard,  sir,  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  and  with  a  great  part 
of  his  remarks  I  agreed ;  I  thought  they  must  lead  to  some  useful  result. 
But,  then,  what  does  he  come  to,  after  all  ?  He  is  for  acquiring  territory 
under  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  for  acquiring  territory. 
He  will  not  vote  against  all  territory  to  form  new  States,  though  he  is 
willing  to  say  they  ought  not  to  be  slave  States.  Other  gentlemen  of  his 
party  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  vote  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  view.  This  is  called  *  the  policy  of  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy.' I  so  denominate  the  party,  because  it  so  denominates  itself.  A 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  said  he 
wanted  no  new  territory ;  all  he  wanted  was  equality,  and  no  exclusion ; 
he  wished  the  South  to  be  saved  from  any  thing  derogatory,  and  yet  he 
does  not  vote  against  tlie  acquisition  of  territory.  Nor  do  other  Senators 
from  Southern  States.  They  are,  therefore,  in  general,  in  favor  of  new 
territory  and  new  States,  being  slave  States.  This  is  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  Democracy.  Both  parties  agree,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  territory,  though  it  be  not  decided  now  whether  the  character  of  the 
newly-acquired  territory  shall  be  that  of  freedom  or  slavery.  This  point 
they  are  willing  to  leave  for  future  agitation  and  future  controversy. 
Gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  are  ready,  nevertheless, 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  though  that  proviso  be  struck  out.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  ready  to  take  that  course,  and  his  Northern  and  Eastern 
friends,  who  sit  round  him  here  in  the  Senate,  are  as  ready  as  he  is.  They 
all  demand  acquisition,  and  maintain  the  war  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  branch  of  the  party  votes  eagerly  and  unitedly  for  ter- 
ritory, the  Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected,  because  these  gentlemen  take  it 
for  granted  that,  that  proviso  being  rejected.  States  formed  out  of  Mexico 
will  necessarily  be  slave  States,  and  added  to  this  Union  as  such.  Now, 
sir,  it  has  appeared  to  me  from  the  beginning,  that  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  was  submitted  some  days  ago  by  my 
friend,  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia,  was  the  true  and  the  only 
true  policy  for  us  to  pursue.  This  amendment  rejects  all  desire  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico ;  it  rejects  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest ; 
it  signifies  a  wish  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  a  readiness  on  our  part 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  treat,  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for 
boundaries  and  indemnities.  This  amendment  has  been  rejected,  and  now 
I  come  to  the  point:  Who  has  rejected  it?  .By  whose  votes  has  this 
amendment,  this  very  evening,  been  lost  ?  Sir,  it  has  been  lost  by  the 
votes  of  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  and  his  Northern  and 
Eastern  friends.  It  has  been  voted  dowTi  by  the  *  Northern  Democracy.' 
If  this  '  Northern  Democracy '  had  supported  this  amendment,  it  would 
have  prcyailed,  and  we  should  then  have  had  no  new  territory  at  all,  and, 
of  course,  no  new  slave  territory ;  no  new  States  at  all,  and,  of  course,  no 
new  slave  States.    This  is  certain  and  indisputable.    If  the  Senate  had 
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said  what  that  resolution  proposes,  the  danger  would  have  been  over. 
But  these  gentlemen  would  not  vote  for  it.  To  a  man,  they  voted  against 
it.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party,  in 
the  Northern  States,  however  warmly  he  might  have  declared  himself 
against  new  slave  States,  yet  refused  to  vote  against  all  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, a  measure  proposed  and  offered  as  a  perfect  security  against  more 
slave  States.  They  are  for  acquiring  territory ;  they  are  for  more  States ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  this,  they  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  these  new 
States  being  slave  States,  and  to  meet  all  the  convulsions  which  the  discus- 
sion of  that  momentous  question  may  hereafter  produce.  Sir,  if  there  be 
wisdom,  or  prudence,  or  consistency,  or  sound  policy,  or  comprehensive 
foresight,  in  all  this,  I  cannot  see  it. 

"The  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia  was  sup- 
ported by  the  votes  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  Senate.  Twenty-nine 
members  voted  against  it.  Of  these  twenty-nine  there  were  six  gentlemen 
representing  Northern  and  Eastern  States ;  viz.,  one  from  Maine,  one  from 
New  Hampshire,  one  from  Connecticut,  two  from  New  York,  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania.  If  these  six  members  had  voted  for  the  resolution, 
they  would  have  changed  the  majority ;  there  would,  from  that  moment, 
have  been  no  apprehension  of  new  slave  territory  or  new  slave  States. 
Against  the  resolution,  also,  we  heard  the  voices  of  five  members  from  the 
fi«e  States  in  the  Northwest ;  viz.,  one  from  Ohio,  two  from  Indiana,  one 
from  Michigan,  and  one  from  Illinois.  So  it  is  evident  that,  if  all  the 
Senators  from  the  free  States  had  voted  for  this  amendment,  and  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  such  acquisition  would  have  been  denounced, 
in  advance,  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  the  question  of 
more  slave  States  settled  forever. 

"Mr.  President,  I  arraign  no  men  and  no  parties.  I  take  no  judgment 
into  my  own  hands.  But  I  present  this  simple  statement  of  facts  and  con- 
sequences to  the  country,  and  ask  for  it,  humbly  but  most  earnestly,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  people.  Shall  we  prosecute  this  war  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  on  a  controversy  which  is  likely  to  shake  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  centre  ?  And  now,  sir,  who  are  the  twenty-four  members  who 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  member  from  Georgia  ?  They  are  the 
"VVhigs  of  the  Senate,  Whigs  from  the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  East 
and  the  West.  In  their  judgment  it  is  due  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  to  its  safety,  to  its  peace  atid  harmony,  and  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Constitution,  to  declare  at  once,  to  proclaim  now,  that  we  want  no 
new  States,  nor  territory  to  form  new  States  out  of,  as  the  end  of  conquest. 
For  one,  I  enter  into  this  declaration  with  all  my  heart.  We  want  no  ex- 
tension of  territory,  we  want  no  accession  of  new  States.  The  country  is 
already  large  enough. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  any  cession  which  may  be  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  boundaries,  or  of  the  acquisition  of  a  port  or  two  on  the  Pa- 
cific, for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  commerce.  But  I  speak  of  large 
territories,  obtained  by  conquest,  to  form  States  to  be  annexed  to  the 
59 
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Union ;  and  I  say  I  am  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  any 
such  purposes. 

'^  Mr.  President,  I  must  be  indulged  here  in  a  short  retrospection.  In 
the  present  posture  of  things  and  of  parties,  we  may  well  look  back  upon 
the  past.  Within  a  year  .or  two  after  Texas  had  achieyed  its  indepen- 
dence, there  were  those  who  already  spoke  of  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Against  that  project  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  an  early  and 
decided  course.  Haying  occasion  to  address  political  Mends  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  March,  1837, 1  expressed  my  sentiments  as  fully  and  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  From  those  opinions  I  have  neyer  sweryed.  From 
the  first  I  saw  nothing,  and  baye  seen  nothing,  but  eyil  and  danger  to 
arise  to  the  country  from  annexation. 

"  The  prudence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  stifled  the  project  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  it  was  reyiyed. 

'^  Sir,  the  transactions  and  occurrences  from  that  time  onward,  till  the 
measure  was  finally  consummated  in  December,  1845,  are  matters  of  history 
and  record.  That  history  and  that  record  can  neither  be  falsified  nor 
erased.  There  they  stand,  and  must  stand  foreyer ;  and  they  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world,  and  to  all  ages,  that  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union, 
slavery  and  all,  only  by  means  of  the  aid  and  active  co5peration  of  those 
who  now  call  themselves  the  *  Northern  Democracy'  of  the  United  States; 
in  other  words,  by  those  who  assert  their  own  right  to  be  regarded  as 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  people,  among  all  the  public  men  of  the  country. 
Where  was  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  where  were  his  North- 
em  and  Eastern  friends,  when  Texas  was  pressing  to  get  into  the  Union, 
bringing  slaves  and  slavery  with  her  ?  Where  were  they,  I  ask  ?  Were 
they  standing  up  like  men  against  slaves  and  slavery  ?  Was  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  new  slave  State  an  object  which  *  Northern  Democracy '  opposed, 
or  from  which  it  averted  its  eyes  with  horror  ?  Sir,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  his  friends,  were  counselling  and  assisting,  aiding  and 
abetting,  the  whole  proceeding.  Some  of  them  were  voting  here  as  eagerly 
as  if  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  on  bringing  in  another  slave 
State.  Others  of  us  from  the  North  opposed  annexation  as  far  as  we 
could.  We  remonstrated,  we  protested,  we  voted,  but  the  *  Northern 
Democracy'  helped  to  outvote  us,  to  defeat  us,  to  overwhelm  us.  And 
they  accomplished  their  purpose.  Nay,  more. .  The  party  in  the  North 
which  calls  itself,  by  way  of  distinction  and  eminence,  the  '  Liberty  Party,' 
opposed  with  all  its  force  the  election  of  the  Whig  candidate  in  1844, 
when  it  had  the  power  of  assisting  in  and  securing  the  election  of  the 
Whig  candidate,  and  of  preventing  Mr.  Polk's  election ;  and  when  it  was 
as  clear  and  visible  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  Mr.  Polk's  election  would 
bring  slaveholding  Texas  into  the  Union.  No  man  can  deny  this.  And 
in  the  party  of  tliis  '  Northern  Democracy,'  and  in  tMs  *  Liberty  Party ' 
too,  probably,  are  those,  at  this  moment,  who  profess  themselves  ready  to 
meet  all  the  consequences,  to  stand  the  chance  of  all  convulsions,  to  see 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  rather  than  that  new  slave 
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States  should  be  added  to  the  Union ;  but  who,  neyertheless,  will  not  join 
with  us  in  a  declaration  against  new  States  of  any  character,  thereby  shut- 
ting the  door  forever  against  the  further  admission  of  slavery. 

"  Here,  sir,  is  a  chapter  of  political  inconsistency  which  demands  the 
consideration  of  the  country,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  age.  If  it  be  any  thing  but  party  attachment,  carried,  recklessly,  to 
every  extent,  and  party  antipathy  maddened  into  insanity,  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  it. 

"  Sir,  I  fear  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I  pre- 
tend to  see  but  little  of  the  future,  and  that  little  affords  no  gratification. 
All  I  can  scan  is  contention,  strife,  and  agitation.  Before  we  obtain  a 
perfect  right  to  conquered  territory,  there  must  be  a  cession.  A  cession 
can  only  be  made  by  treaty.  Ko  treaty  can  pass  the  Senate,  till  the  Con- 
stitution is  overthrown,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  its  members. 
Now,  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  probability  of  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  any  treaty  of  cession,  from  one  quarter  of  the  Senate  or  another  ? 
"Will  the  North  consent  to  a  treaty  bringing  in  territory  subject  to  slavery  ? 
Will  the  South  consent  to  a  treaty  bringing  in  territory  from  which 
slavery  is  excluded?  Sir,  the  future  is  full  of  difficulties  and  full  of 
dangers.  We  are  suffering  to  pass  the  golden  opportunity  for  securing 
harmony  and  the  stability  of  the  Constitution.  We  appear  to  me  to  be 
rushing  upon  perils  headlong,  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open.  But  I  put 
my  trust  in  Providence,  and  in  that  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  which  will  yet,  I  hope,  be  awakened  before  it  is  too  late." 

And  here,  with  this  distinct  and  prophetic  warning  of  what 
was  to  come,  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  present,  said  no  more.  The 
"  Wilmot  Proviso  "  was  not  adopted ;  the  Executive  was  left  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  to  make  a  treaty,  without  restriction  of 
any  kind  respecting  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  coun- 
try entered  upon  a  course  of  policy  full  of  the  perils  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  pointed  out.' 

*  When  the  "Wilmot  Proviso"  was     Uemcn  passed  their  minds  over  It?    Did  any 

moved  in  the  Senate  as  an  addiUonal  sec-  K*^.l^PK^^l.^*VS*i®!^^^^  ^rl^'tUB^^ 
^«  ^  ^i-  mi-  Mf  T»'ii  A.  ^x.  *n  carrying  ont  this  proolem  or  a  iree  gov- 
tion  to  the  Three-milhon  BiU,  after  the  emment  withont  ftirther  acquisition,  as  onr 
rejection  of  Mr.  Berrien^s  restriction,  popnlation  increased  ?  The  Honse  of  Rep- 
Mr.  Webster  voted  for  it.  It  was  re-  fe^entatives  now  with  two  hundred  and 
.  .J,  A.  cax'^  *  a  *  twenty-eight  members,  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
jected  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-  adopt  the  *  one-hour  rule'  in  debate;  but 
one.  Some  rcmarlcs  made  by  Mr.  Archer,  when  wc  become  a  popnlation  of  one  hnn- 
of  Virginia,  on  tliis  occasion,  ought  to  be  d'^d  millions,  as  It  had  been  calculated  we 
.  ?  1  />  »  o  goQQ  should.  It  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
quotea  nere :  a  '  minute  rule,'  and  then  every  thing  would 
**  But  there  was  another  view  that  was  Just  be  done  ont  of  doors — ^nothing  more  than  the 
as  absolutely  imperative  on  his  mind  as  that  mere  forms  of  deliberation  remaining:  and 
at  which  he  had  only  Just  glanced.  It  w^as  we  shall  become  tlie  most  corrupt  G<)vem> 
the  introduction  of  the  question,  which  would  ment  ever  seen  in  Uio  world.  And  did  any 
come  up  with  the  acquisition  of  new  terri-  man  doubt,  if  they  passed  this  appropriation, 
tory.  Had  they,  he  inquired,  become  abso-  that  the  struggle  on  the  question  or  slavery 
lutely  insane  with  this  rabid  appetite  for  ter-  would  come?  Let  honorable  Senators  read 
ritonal  acquisition  ?  What  was  the  super-  the  resolutions  which  have  already  been  pre- 
fldal  extent  of  the  United  States?    Had  gen-  tented  from  eight  or  nine  States  of  thli 
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At  this  session  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Crittenden, 
making  an  appropriation  for  sending  supplies  of  food  in  a 
national  vessel  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ireland,  caused  by  a 
failure  of  the  crops.  As  originally  proposed,  the  offer  was 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  thought  it  should  be  from  one 
people  to  the  other,  and  the  bill  was  so  amended.  He  said 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  one  of  which  Christendom, 
since  the  dark  ages,  had  known  no  parallel. 

Mr.  Webster  had  long  desired  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
Southern  States,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  he  Lad 
never  visited.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  4th 
of  March  (1847),  he  proposed  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  but  he 
was  detained  in  Wasliington  by  professional  business  until  the 
last  week  in  April.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Webster  and  Miss  Josephine  Seaton,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  W.  Seaton,  Esq.,  of  Washington.  On  the 
29th  of  April  he  was  at  Richmond,  where  there  was  a  public 
entertainment  in  honor  of  his  visit.  The  journey  was  thence 
to  Raleigh,  at  wliich  place  he  remained  until  the  4th  of  May. 
Passing  then  through  the  pine  region  of  Xorth  Carolina,  he  was 
met  by  a  special  train  and  a  large  deputation,  ten  miles  from 
Wilmington,  and  escorted  to  that  city.  The  party  arrived  in 
Charleston  on  the  Yth  of  May. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Webster  to  this,  the  most  cultivated  city 
of  the  South,  was  marked  by  every  possible  demonstration  of 
respect  and  interest.  The  proceedings  at  a  public  reception 
given  to  him  by  the  citizens  at  large,  at  the  dinners  of  the  New- 
England,  Society  and  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  are  all  embraced 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Works. 

The  first  two  were  given  to  the  statesman,  the  last  to  the 
lawyer ;  and  in  the  addresses  which  he  made  on  these  several 
occasions  are  to  be  seen  the  distinct  characters  in  each  of  which 
he  was  so  eminent,  and  neither  of  which  in  him  predominated 

Union,  expressing  their  inflexible  pnrpose  minister  to  the  dissensions  of  the  States,  and 

to  exctnde  slavery  fh>m  all  territory  that  may  if  they  were  to  snbscribe  a  paper,  declaring 

hereafter  be  acqnired.    And  he  bad  Informa-  their  parpose  to  be  to  prodnce  snch  a  calam- 

tlon  tiiat  resolntions  had  passed  one  branch  ity,  it  would  be  no  more  apparent  thim  br  the 

of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  were  ex-  passage  of  this  bill.    It  was  hunentabie  to 

pocted  to  pass  the  other,  in  which  language  think  of  the  consequences  to  result,  which 

was  used  which  showed  that  the  people  of  would  be  either  the  overthrow  of  this  Union, 

Ms  State  were  prepared  for  resistance  to  the  or  the  infhsion  into  the  veins  of  the  body 

detennlnadim  of  toe  tnt  States.    It  was  evi-  politic  of  a  poison  that  would  make  it  on 

dent,  then,  tiiat  Uie  pMtage  of  this  bill  would  worthy  of  preservation." 
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over  the  other.  At  Columbia  there  were  similar  receptions, 
given  by  the  citizens  and  the  officers  and  students  of  the  South 
Carolina  College. 

The  reception  at  Savannah  was  peculiarly  imposing.  A 
great  concourse  assembled  in  the  principal  square,  at  the  base 
of  the  monument  erected  to  Greene  and  Pulaski,  and  there  Mr. 
Webster  was  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Savannah, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  His  reply  is  also  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Works.  But  here  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  increasing 
heats  of  the  season,  obliged  him  to  turn  back.  He  gave  up  the 
purpose  of  visiting  New  Orleans  with  great  reluctance.  But 
his  tour  had  enabled  him  to  see  and  understand  the  rice  and 
cotton  culture  of  the  South,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  regions  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  he 
had  now  seen  every  principal  and  distinct  region  of  the  United 
States.  As  invariably  happened,  when  travelling  without  a 
political  purpose,  he  was  everywhere  recognized  as  standing  in 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Union ;  and  everywhere,  in  the  public 
speeches  which  he  made,  there  was  the  same  impressive  incul- 
cation of  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  of 
resisting  all  changes  in  it,  because  its  original  spirit  and  its 
original  purpose  must  be  impaired  by  such  changes,  and  be- 
cause the  spirit  and  purpose  cannot  be  departed  from  without 
great  social  and  political  convulsions,  in  which  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  country  must  be  lost. 

Before  Mr.  Webster  left  Washington  on  this  Southern  tour, 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  brilliant  success  with  which 
General  Taylor  had  conducted  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
Mexican  War  had  created  a  military  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country,  which  was  not  unlikely  to  transfer  him  to  civil 
life,  and  to  the  highest  political  station,  by  that  popular  as- 
sumption which  jumps,  from  the  display  of  high  qualities  as  a 
soldier,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  successful  general  is  fit  for  the 
highest  duties  and  functions  of  a  statesman.  Mr.  Webster  had 
had  too  much  experience  in  political  life,  and  understood  too 
well  what  are  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
fitting  any  man  for  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  willing  to  place  a  mere  soldier  in  that  office.    He 
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saw  this  popular  tendency  toward  General  Taylor,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  with  great  concern.  He  thought  that 
it  betokened  the  same  weakness  which  had  led  other  nations  to 
the  same  error ;  and  he  never,  at  any  time,  was  willing  that  the 
presidency  should  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  mere  military 
achievements,  or  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on  public  men  who 
were  not  trained  for  it  in  civil  and  political  life. 

Writing  from  Washington  to  his  son,  Mr.  Fletcher  Web- 
ster, April.25, 1847,  he  said : 

"  The  probability  now  is,  that  General  Taylor  will  come  in  President 
with  a  general  rush.  He  would,  certainly,  were  the  election  now  to  come 
on.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  mankind  to  carry  their  favor  toward  military 
achievement.  No  people  yet  have  ever  been  found  to  resist  that  tendency. 
The  great  pensionary  John  De  Witt  established  it  by  a  *  perpetual  law '  in 
the  Dutch  republic,  that  the  supreme  civil  authority  should  never  be 
placed  in  military  hands.  But  this  perpetual  law  was  soon  broken  down, 
in  order  to  place  the  chief  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  military  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orange.    Here  is  a  chapter  of  history  worth  studying." 

Mr.  Webster  reached  Marshfield,  on  his  return  from  the 
South,  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  state  of  affairs  in  his  "  gun- 
room "  was  pathetically  described  a  few  days  afterward  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Fish-baskets  all  gone,  great  and  small ;  every  rod  not 
gone  is  broken  to  pieces,  so  that  I  cannot  take  a  fish ;  book  of 
flies  and  hooks,  belonging  to  the  Edgar  rod,  gone,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
the  end  of  the  list."  This  was  a  melancholy  state  of  things  for 
so  great  a  sportsman.  But,  on  opening  a  box,  which  had 
arrived  before  him,  from  some  unknown  giver,  he  found  a  very 
splendid  and  complete  angling  apparatus.  Nothing  indicated 
the  source  of  this  superb  gift  but  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the 
articles.  To  him,  therefore,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  letter : 

[MB,  WEBSTEB  TO  MR.  WELCH.] 

''  Masshfxxld,  /ifiM  10, 1817. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  8th  instant,  I  found  an  un- 
known and  unopened  box,  whose  contents  no  one  knew,  nor  could  I  ascer- 
tain whence  it  came,  nor,  with  any  accuracy,  the  date  of  its  reception. 
You  know  what  the  box  contained,  and  can  therefore  well  judge  of  my 
sur])rise,  as  I  found  no  explanation  and  no  clew  except  your  card  and  a 
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Bhort  memorandum  in  writing.    Such  a  rich  and  elegant  apparatus  for 
angling  I  am  sure  I  never  saw,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  The  rods  and  reels  are  certainly  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  richly 
mounted ;  the  flies  truly  beautiful,  and  the  contents  of  the  books  ample, 
abundant,  and  well  selected.  Poor  Izaak  Walton  1  Little  did  he  think, 
when  moving  along  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  of  Stafford- 
shire, with  his  cumbrous  equipments,  that  any  unworthy  disciple  of  his 
would  ever  be  so  gorgeously  fitted  out,  with  all  that  art  and  taste  can 
accomplish,  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  sport  I 

"Among  his  followers  are  thousands  of  better  anglers  th^  myself; 
but  I  may  challenge  them,  one  and  all,  to  show  that  a  disciple  can  be 
found  who  goes  to  the  field  better  prepared  for  creditable  performances. 

**  My  responsibility,  I  fear,  is  the  greater.  A  fiy  thrown  clumsily,  with 
such  implements,  or  a  fish  struck  unadroitly,  or  played  without  skill,  or 
suffered  to  escape,  except  into  the  basket,  would  justly  affect  the  operator 
with  lasting  disgrace.  How  could  he  hope  to  justify  himself  before  the 
Girards  of  New  York,  or  the  Eckleys  of  Boston  ?  Henry  Grinnell  I  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  meet  him  after  such  a  misadventure.  If  he  should 
hear  of  it,  he  would  pause  though  he  were  just  throwing  a  fiy  at  a  salmon 
in  the  rivers  of  Ireland  I  If  I  again  shall  see  Islip  or  Smith's  Pond,  or  the 
Fireplace,  even  if  I  shall  wet  a  line,  quite  alone,  at  Waquoit  or  Sampson's 
Narrow,  my  hand,  I  am  sure,  will  tremble,  especially  when  I  shall,  for  the 
first  time,  throw  a  May-fly  to  a  trout  by  this  beautiful  gear. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  ought  to  ask  any  questions  of  you. 
If  my  warmest  thanks  may  be  made  acceptable  to  the  source  to  which  I 
owe  this  most  extraordinary  and  elegant  outfit  for  angling,  I  pray  you  to 
present  them  with  cordiality  and  earnestness.  • 

"  For  yourself,  as  the  maker,  you  will  allow  me  to  express  very  high 
respect.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  compare  with  your  work ;  and  I 
conclude  by  offering  you  my  regards  and  hearty  good  wishes. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"Daniel  Webster." 

The  summer  passed  away  in  the  rural  delights  of  Marsh- 
field,  from  which  he  was  absent  but  once ;  when,  in  the  month 
of  July,  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where, 
l>v  the  efficient  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Blatchford,  he  accom- 
plished  a  settlement  respecting  the  affairs  of  certain  property 
at  Iloboken,  which  had  given  him  much  trouble  and  embar- 
rassment. In  the  autumn,  he  was  at  Franklin,  where  "  John 
Taylor  was  in  a  fright "  concerning  a  railway  that  had  been  laid 
out  tlirough  the  farm,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  liouse.*    In 

'  At  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Rail-  was  present,  and  made  a  short  speech, 
road,  November  17,  1847,  Mr.  Webster    Works,  ii.,  414. 
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the  autumn,  he  was  much  occupied  with  professional  engage- 
ments in  different  parts  of  New  England. 

During  this  season,  he  had  occasion  to  consult  the  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  with  respect  to 
his  catarrh.  This  complaint,  recurring  at  a  regular  period  in 
the  summer  of  every  year,  was  considered  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  had  great  experience  in  treating  it,  as  a  nervous  affection, 
although  it  simulates  an  inflammatory  disease.  Dr.  Jackson's 
opinion  'was,  that  a  depleting,  debilitating  treatment  aggra- 
vated and  prolonged  it ;  f hat  the  diet  should  be  as  generous 
and  substantial  as  the  digestive  organs  will  bear ;  that  a  tonic 
and  alterative  treatment  should  for  two  or  three  weeks  pre- 
cede the  access  of  the  disorder ;  and  that,  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  inhalation  of  pure  sulphuric  ether  aftbrds  the  best 
relief.  He  did  not  regard  change  of  climate  as  liaving  much 
influence.^  Mr.  Webster  pursued  this  system  for  a  time,  and 
occasionally  resorted  to  it  for  the  residue  of  his  life.  I  think 
that  he  found  it  beneficial,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  disorder,  and  never  wholly  avoided  its  sufferings. 

^  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Web-    inland  to  an  ccean  atmosphere,  or  the  r» 
Bter  often  found  relief  by  passing  from  an    verse. 
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1847-1848. 

FAREWELL  TO  MARSHFIELD  FOB  THE  WINTER — ILLNESS  OF  MRS. 
APPLETON — DEATH  OF  MAJOR  EDWARD  WEBSTER — SKETCH  OF 
HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  BY  HIS  BROTHER — ^^IR.  WEBSTER  DE- 
TAINED AT  WASHINGTON  BY  THE  PENDING  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
PREDICTS  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NEW  ACQUISITIONS  OF  TER- 
RITORY  ARRIVAL     IN    BOSTON — DEATH    OF    MRS.    APPLETON — 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DEATHS  OF  HIS  CHILDREN — PREPARES  JHE 
FAMILY  BURIAL-PLACE  AT  MARSHFIELD — RETURNS  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE— EXPECTED  NOMINATION  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY — ^MISTAKES  OF  MR.  WEBSTER's  FRIENDS — ^NOMINA- 
TION OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR  BY  THE  WHIGS — ^REITERATES  HIS 
OBJECTIONS  TO  INCREASING  THE  AREA  OF  SLAVERY — ADVISES 
THE  ELECTION  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR,  AND  ASSIGNS  HIS  REA- 
SONS  SPEECHES    AT    MARSHFIELD    AND     IN     FANEUIL     HALL 

DEATH  OF  MR.  JEREMIAH  MASON — EULOGIUM  PRONOUNCED  BY 
MR.  WEBSTER  AT  A  MEETING   OF  THE  BOSTON  BAR. 

THE  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Webster  before  liis 
departure  from  Marslifield,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1847,  describes  his  last  visit  to  that  place  before  leaving  it 
for  the  labors  of  the  winter : 

[to  MB.  BLATCnPORD.] 

"  Mabsutield,  Tuesday  Morning,  Five  o'clock^  December  7, 1847. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir  :  It  is  a  beautiful,  clear,  cold,  still  morning. 

"  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  have  looked  forth.  The  firmament  is  glori- 
ous. Jupiter  and  Venus  are  magnificent ;  *  and  stars  unnumbered  gild  the 
glowing  pole.'    I  wish  I  could  once  see  the  constellations  of  the  South, 
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though  I  do  not  think  they  can  excel  the  heavens  which  are  over  our 
heads.  An  hour  or  two  hence  we  shall  hare  a  fine  sunrise.  The  long 
twilights  of  this  season  of  the  year  make  the  sun^s  rising  a  slow  and 
beautiful  progress.  About  an  hour  hence,  these  lesser  lights  will  begin 
to  ^  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.^  Meantime,  Mr.  Baker  and  his  men  are 
already  milking  and  feeding  the  cows,  and  his  wife  has  a  warm  breakfast 
for  them  all  ready,  before  a  bright  fire.  Such  is  country-life,  and  such  is 
the  price  paid  for  manly  strength,  and  female  health,  and  red  cheeks. 

"  I  hear  the  sea,  very  strong  and  loud  at  the  North,  which  is  not  un- 
usual after  violent  atmospheric  agitations,  and  when  the  wind  has  lulled. 
They  call  this  the  *  rote,'  or  *  rut,'  of  the  sea.  Either  expression  is  cor- 
rect. The  Latin  rota  is  the  root  of  both  words.  The  *  ruts '  in  the  road 
are  the  result  of  rolling,  or  the  repeated  and  successive  pressure  of  blows 
of  the  wheel.  Rotation  means  repetition  as  well  as  succession.  To  learn 
a  thing  by  rote^  is  to  possess  the  mind  of  it  by  repeated  readings  or  hear- 
ings. The  rote  or  rut  of  the  sea,  therefore,  means  only  the  noise  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  surf,  the  successive  breaking  of  wave  after  wave  on 
the  shore ;  and  the  beach  means  precisely  the  smooth  shore,  beaten  by 
this  eternal  restlessness  of  the  ocean.  There  is  another  expression  for  the 
same  thing,  sometimes  used  instead  of  *  rut '  or  *  rote ; '  I  hear  our  people 
speak  of  the  '  cry  of  the  sea,'  not  an  unapt  phrase  to  signify  the  deep, 
hollow-sounding,  half-groaning,  or  loud  wailing  voice  of  the  ocean, 
uttered  as  if  in  resentment  of  its  violent  disturbance  by  the  winds.  As  an 
indication  of  wind  and  weather,  the  rote  of  the  sea  is  generally  under- 
stood to  signify  either  that  the  wind  has  recently  left  the  quarter  whence 
the  rote  is  heard,  or  else  is  soon  to  spring  up  in  that  quarter.  The  moon 
changes  to-day,  the  tides  are  high,  and,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  sea  will 
cover  all  the  meadows,  and  reach  the  wall  of  our  garden.  I  found  the 
trees  leafiess,  of  course.  The  old  elm  shows  nothing  but  bare  limbs  and 
sprays.  But  the  ground  is  not  yet  frozen,  and  the  fields  are  not  without 
their  green  spots.  Our  harvest  accounts  are  good.  "We  think  we  have  a 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  three  thousand  of  turnips,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  beets.  The  bams  are  full  of  hay.  Six  or  eight  oxen  are  eat- 
ing turnips  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  Brighton  market,  in  March.  We 
are  in  snug  winter  quarters,  with  only  men  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle,  get  the  wood,  and  look  out  for  kelp.  To-day  I  shall  try  to  look 
over  accounts,  count  the  cattle  and  sheep,  see  to  the  curing  of  the  pork 
and  hams,  etc. ;  and  to-morrow  try  to  get  back  to  Boston.    Nobody  is 

with  me  but  George. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D,  Websteb. 

"  P.  S. — I  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  high  water.  The 
marshes  are  all  covered,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  but  the  sea  looked 
cold  and  blue.  Our  port  was  deserted,  and  the  lobster-houses  are  all  vacated. 
Half  a  dozen  great  wild  geese  were  in  the  river,  just  below  the  boat-house, 
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who  seemed  very  happy,  as  they  had  the  whole  scene  to  themselves.  It  is 
winter.  I  have  taken  my  last  look  of  Marshfleld,  out  of  doors,  for  the 
season,  and,  not  without  reluctance,  give  it  all  up  for  toilsome  law  and 
wrangling  politics.    I  am  thankful  for  the  past.    Adieu  I " 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1847.  He  presented  numerous 
petitions  praying  that  the  war  with  Mexico  might  be  brought 
to  a  close ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  he  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  public  business.  He  was,  in  fact, 
at  this  time  much  occupied  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  more  so 
than  he  had  been  at  any  period  since  he  went  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Writing  to  his  son,  at  this  time,  he  says :  "  I 
attend  to  causes  pretty  closely ;  although,  now  that  I  am  sixty- 
six  years  old,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  people  begin  to  say, 
*  He  is  not  the  man  he  was.'  In  some  respects  that  is  certainly 
true ;  perhaps  in  many."  His  argument  in  the  Rhode  Island 
case,  involving  the  late  attempt  at  revolution  in  that  State, 
was  made  at  this  time,  and  it  certainly  gives  no  sign  of  not 
having  been  made  by  the  "  man  he  was."  Its  permanent  im- 
portance consists  in  its  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  American  institutions  are  founded ;  of  the  modes  in  which 
constitutional  changes  can  be  lawfully  reached  ;  and  of  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  guarantees  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  protects  it  against  domestic 
violence.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  and  most  important  duties, 
there  came  to  him  from  Boston  intelligence  which  gave  him 
great   anxiety  respecting  the   health  of   his  daughter,   Mrs. 

*  It  is  to  be  found  in  his  Works,  which  it  had  been  argued  in  the  court 

tI.,  217 y  ei  aeq.     The  counsel  who  had  below.     When   he  had  concluded,  Mr. 

argued  this  cause  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Webster  inquired  if  that  was  all,  intimat- 

the  court  below,  was  assisted  by  a  gen-  ing  that  the  case  was  not  fully  covered, 

tleman  of  that  bar,  of  the  name  of  Bos-  Mr.  Bosworth  modestly  replied  that  he 

worth,  at   that    time  a  young,  but  a  had  himself  prepared  another  point,  but 

learned  lawyer.      In  preparing  a  brief  that  Mr.  did  not  consider  it  im- 

for  the  cause,  in  the  court  below,  Mr.  portant.     He  then  went  through  with 

Bosworth  had  much  elaborated  a  point  his  own  view  of  the  case.    Mr.  Webster 

which  he  thought  highly  important,  but  started  up  with  great  animation,  and 

which    his    senior    associate    rejected,  said :  "  Mr.  Bosworth,  by  the  blood  of 

When  Mr.  Bosworth  attended  Mr.  Web-  all  the  Bosworths  that  fell  on  Bosworth 

Bter  in  Washington,  to  instruct  him  in  Field,  that  is  (he  point  of  the  case  I    Let 

the  cause,  he  went  over  the  points  on  it  be  included  in  the  brief  by  all  means.'* 
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Appleton.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  she  had  taken  a 
Bevere  cold,  which  developed  some  latent  pnlmonary  tendencies. 
Still,  she  wrote  to  him  so  cheerfully,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December,  that  he  felt  relieved. 

[FBOM  MBS.  APPLETON  TO  KB.  WEBSTEB.] 

''  BoiTOX,  Deember  98, 1S47. 

"Ahappy  New  YeHr  to  you,  my  dear  father,  and  many,  very  many, 
returns  of  it !  I  was  glad  to  see  a  letter  from  you  yesterday,  addressed  to 
Fletcher,  which  assured  us  you  were  quite  well  in  your  solitude.  I  sup- 
pose 'Monica'  and  yourself  paid  due  attention  to  Christmas,  in  the  way 
of  turkeys,  mince-pies,  etc.  Uncle  Paige  and  his  children  dined  with  us 
on  that  day.  Fletcher  remained  at  home,  as  Caroline  came  down  to 
dinner.  There  was  a  great  hanging  up  of  stockings  on  Christmas  eve 
— ^fivc  little  ones,  and  eyen  papa  and  mamma  were  requested  to  hang 
up  theirs,  in  which  some  most  mysterious  little  trifles  were  found;  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  guess  where  they  came  from.  The  children 
are  nearly  free  from  colds.  I  am  the  only  invalid  at  present.  My  cold 
has  at  last  reached  the  crisis  I  anticipated,  when  I  was  visiting  and  shop- 
ping with  mamma  those  damp  days,  and  I  now  am  to  stay  in  my  room 
until  I  get  rid  of  it.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  housed  very  long.  How  very 
sad  is  Mr.  Fairfield's  death  I  He  was  very  sanguine  last  winter  about  that 
fatal  remedy,  and  urged  Aunt  Sam.  Appleton  strongly  to  try  it.  I  am 
rejoiced  she  did  not.  "We  have  had  snowy  weather  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  sleighing  is  very  good.  Sammy  and  his  sled  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  poor  child  cried  bitterly  the  day  you  left,  to  think  you  should  have 
been  at  the  door,  and  he  did  not  see  you.  I  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by 
talking  of  Christmas,  but  he  said,  *■  all  he  wanted  was  grandpapa  in  his 
stocking;'  rather  a  capacious  stocking  would  be  required.  The  little 
ones  all  wish  their  grandpapa  a  '  Happy  New  Year,'  and  send  a  great 
many  kisses. 

"  With  much  love,  dear  father,  I  am  ever, 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"Julia." 

The  disease,  however,  made  rapid  progress,  and,  by  the  end 
of  January,  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  become  very  much  alarmed, 
desired  to  have  his  daughter  brought  to  the  milder  climate  of 
"Washington.  This  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster therefore  went  immediately  to  Boston.  Some  improve- 
ment in  the  case  occurred  by  tlie  middle  of  February,  giving 
ground  for  that  hope  which  in  this  disease  is  ever  renewed  and 
ever  deferred. 
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[MB.  WEBSTER  TO  MBS.  APPLETON.] 

•*  Washixoton,  February  14, 1848. 

**  My  deab  Daughtbb  :  Your  mother  writes  me  daily,  about  all  Boston 
things,  the  state  of  your  health  among  the  rest ;  but  I  hope  her  face  will 
be  turned  this  way  by  the  time  you  receive  this.  I  have  not  been  out  of 
my  house  for  some  two  or  three  days,  having  given  myself  up  for  that 
time  to  Dr.  Lindsley,  to  see  if  he  cannot  melt  out  of  my  bones  and  muscles 
some  lingering  rheumatism.  Your  mother  says  you  are  indignant  about 
*  vice-presidents'  and  *such  things,*  as  Mr.  Biddle  used  to  say.*  On  all 
such  subjects,  my  dear  child,  my  notion  is  this.  I  am  allowed  to  be  the 
first  farmer  in  Marshfield,  South  Parish,  and  I  am  content  with  this,  unless 
I  should  be  called  to  be  first,  elsewhere,  where  I  can  do  more  good.  Give 
my  best  love  to  your  husband,  and  to  Miss  Caroline  Le  Roy  Appleton, 
Master  Samuel  Appleton,  Miss  Julia  W.  Appleton,  Master  Daniel  Webster 
Appleton,  Miss  Constance  Mary  Appleton. 

"  Your  truly  afiectionate  father, 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  this  letter  was  written, 
Mr.  Webster  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  youngest 
son.  Major  Edward  Webster,  which  occurred  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  23d  of  Januarj^  The  last  letter  his  father 
received  from  him,  written  on  the  20th  of  December,  indicated 
little  danger  from  either  battle  or  disease,  and,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  came,  it  was  without  warning  of  any  kind. 

[mb.  websteb  to  fletcheb  websteb.] 

"  February  28,  Two  o'clock,  1848. 
**  My  deab  and  only  Son  :  I  have  just  received  this ;  when  shown  to 
Julia  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  send  it  back  safely  to  me. 

*'  My  own  health  is  pretty  good,  but  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bear  up 
under  this  blow.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  great  misfortune  to  out- 
live my  children ;  but  I  feel  now,  but  more  intensely,  as  when  Grace  and 
Charles  died. 

*•  But  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  in  all  things ! 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Dan'l  Websteb." 

[MBS.   appleton  to  MB.   WEBSTEB.] 

"  February  Wh. 

*'  My  deab  Fatheb  :  Your  most  kind  and  comforting  letter  was 
received  by  me  yesterday,  and  a  great  source  of  consolation  it  has  been  to 

'  Alluding  to  a  rumor  that  he  was  to  be  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by 
the  Whigs. 
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me.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  haye  been  enabled  to  lift  up  your  head  after 
this  blow,  and  look  '  unto  Him  from  whence  cometh  our  help.'  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sad  affliction ;  but,  thank  God  1 1  feel  such  perfect  trust  in  His 
mercy  and  love,  and  know  so  well  that  '  He  doth  not  willingly  afflict  or 
grieve  the  children  of  men,'  that  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  for  Edward's 
good  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  ours,  that  he  was  taken  away.  May  we 
all  prepare  to  follow  Him,  through  whom  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,  and  through  whom  alone  we  can  find  acceptance  with  God  I  I  have 
many  things  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  father,  but  I  trust  to  see  you  shortly, 
and  I  will  wait  until  then,  as  I  do  not  write  very  readily.  Fletcher  is  yery 
much  afflicted,  and  not  as  calm  and  resigned  as  I  hope  he  will  be  in  a  few 
days.  God  bless  and  keep  you,  dearest  father,  may  you  long,  long,  live ; 
and  may  your  remaining  children  be  spared  to  be  a  comfort  and  solace  to 
you  I  Tell  mother  that  I  think  I  am  improving.  I  drive  out  every  day. 
The  children  have  all  recovered.  With  much  love  from  Samuel  and  my- 
self, I  am  ever  your  affectionate  daughter, 

"Julia." 

The  following  account  of  Major  Webster's  brief  life,  and 
sketch  of  his  character,  was  written  by  his  brother  Fletcher : 

"  Major  Edwakd  Websteb,  younger  son  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  was 
bom  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  July,  1820.  He  went  through  his  early 
studies  at  the  Latin  school,  and  at  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth in  1837.  In  August,  1839,  before  his  class  graduated,  he  went  to 
Europe,  during  the  visit  abroad  of  his  father,  and,  after  travelling  some 
time  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year,  pursuing  his  studies.  From  Geneva  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  family  and  under  the  friendly  care 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  then  living  at  Florence.  He  returned  from 
Europe  in  the  year  1841,  took  his  degree  at  Dartmouth,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  at  "Washington,  in  the  office  of  Richard  S.  Coxe, 
Esq.,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Boston,  in  the  office  of  Charles  G.  Loring, 
Esq. 

"The  commission  for  establishing  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  being  set  on  foot,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  American  commission  in  1843,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
his  duties  on  the  frontier. 

"  Dispatch  being  very  necessary,  he  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
a  civil  engineer,  aiv3,  taking  command  of  one  of  the  parties,  surveyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  boundary-line.  After  this  part  of  their  opera- 
tions was  finished,  and  while  at  Washington,  engaged  with  others,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commission  and  the  chief-engineer,  Major  Graham,  in 
preparing  a  report  of  the  survey,  the  news  of  General  Taylor's  supposed 
imminent  danger  reached  this  country,  and  the  well-known  requisition  of 
the  Federal  Executive  was  made  upo^  the  several  States  for  volunteers. 
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"  He  resigned  his  commission  on  the  boundary  survey  and  came  at  once 
to  Boston,  where  he  raised  the  first  company  of  volunteers  accepted  and 
organized  by  the  State. 

"  As  these  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  service,  he  remained  for 
some  time  pursuing  other  avocations  at  home,  until  the  regiment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  called  for  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mexico.  By  this  time 
several  months  had  elapsed ;  many  of  his  men  had  scattered ;  some  of 
them,  who  had  come  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where  they  had 
learned  to  know  him,  to  serve  under  him  again,  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  the  character  of  the  war  had  much  changed. 

"It  was  with  no  such  enthusiasm  as  at  first  that  he  recommended 
recruiting  at  this  time.  His  opinions  of  the  war  and  its  objects  were  the 
same  as  those  entertained  by  his  friends,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede ;  he  had  offered  his  services,  had  received  his  commission, 
and  he  felt  that  it  was  hardly  consistent  with  his  honor  to  withdraw,  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  be  sent  into  the  field. 

"  Recruiting  went  on  but  slowly ;  many,  however,  of  his  former  enlist- 
ment rejoined  him,  and  several  of  those  from  Maine  and  Kew  Hampshire 
who  had  previously  enrolled,  returned  at  once,  and  were  among  the  first 
to  answer  to  their  names.  All  are  aware  how  much  the  general  sentiment 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts,  was  opposed  to 
the  war,  and  all  can  conceive  what  a  disheartening  attempt  it  must  have 
been  to  recruit  men  under  such  circumstances,  with  no  bounty  from  the 
Government,  no  aid  from  any  one,  and  the  good  wishes  of  very  few. 

"  He  was,  however,  to  be  deterred  or  discouraged  by  nothing ;  he  re- 
linquished the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  engagement  at  home, 
in  his  congenial  pursuit  of  engineering,  and  pushed  on  his  recruiting  with 
undiminished  resolution. 

At  last  he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  and  they  were  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organization  of  the  regi- 
ment was  then  begun.  Upon  his  success  in  filling  up  his  company,  those 
who  know  any  thing  about  it  are  aware,  the  hope  of  raising  the  regiment 
at  all  depended. 

"  On  the  final  completion  of  the  regiment  he  sailed  for  Mexico,  senior 
captain  in  command  Df  the  first  detachment  of  Massachusetts  troops,  being 
his  own  and  the  late  Captain  Fclt^s  companies,  and  landed  at  the  Brazos, 
whence  he  proceeded  at  once  to  garrison  Matamoras. 

"  He  was  here  taken  severely  ill,  and  his  life  was  for  some  time  feared 
for — he  recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  be  removed,  and  returned  home 
on  leave  of  absence. 

"  While  thus  absent  from  his  regiment,  he  was  chosen  to  the  majority, 
made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Cushing  to  a  brigadier-general- 
ship. 

As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored  he  returned  to  his  duties.  In  No- 
vember, 1847,  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceeded  at  once  on  the  road  to 
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join  his  regiment,  which  had  gone  up  to  Perote  before  his  arrivaL  At 
Jalapa  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  troops  from  Georgia,  all 
of  them  sick,  then  on  their  way  up  from  that  place  to  Perote,  and  ordered 
by  General  Patterson  to  get  them  through.  During  the  march  the 
weather  was  extremely  bad,  a  cold  north  wind  blowing,  and  a  heavy  rain 
falling  all  the  while.  He  was  overtaken  and  passed  on  the  march  by 
General  Gushing  and  his  staff,  at  Las  Vegas.  He  was  then  wet  through  to 
the  skin,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  fourteen  hours  in  that  condition,  nor 
did  he  arrive  in  camp  till  after  midnight.  It  was  the  exposure  on  this 
occasion,  probably,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  illness  that  proved 
fisital. 

"  On  reaching  Perote  the  command  of  his  regiment  devolved  on  him, 
and  he  marched  with  it  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  reached  on  the  8th 
of  December. 

"  On  the  19th,  with  his  regiment,  fdrming  part  of  General  Cushing*8 
brigade,  he  proceeded  to  San  Angel,  where  he  was  last  heard  from  by  letter, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  in  good  spirits  and  apparent  health. 

**  On  the  25th  of  the  succeeding  January  he  died,  after  an  illness  of 
about  twenty  days. 

^^  Major  Webster  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which 
commanded  respect  and  engage  affection.  He  had  a  gravity  and  steadiness 
of  demeanor  and  a  conscious  self-respect  which  inspired  those  under  him 
with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  resources,  and  his  manners,  though 
always  dignified,  were  peculiarly  winning  and  attractive.  Those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  situations  where  it  could  be  displayed, 
whether  on  the  northeastern  frontier  with  a  surveying  party,  or  in  Mexico  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  bear  witness  that  he  possessed,  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  the  power  of  command,  of  making  himself  respected  and  beloved. 

^^  With  excellent  abilities,  a  strong  mind  improved  by  travel  and  general 
association  with  distinguished  persons,  a  decided  taste  and  talent  for 
mathematics,  a  resolution  and  firmness  of  purpose  that  nothing  could 
shake,  great  courage,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor,  he  was  well  calculated  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which  he  felt  always  the 
strongest  predilection. 

^^  To  his  intimates  he  was  all  that  generosity  and  amiability  and  good- 
ness of  heart  could  make  a  man ;  to  his  father  and  family  he  was  a  hope 
and  a  stay  and  a  comfort,  whose  loss  can  neither  be  forgotten  nor  sup- 
plied. 

"  Many  of  our  best  and  bravest  have  fallen  in  Mexico,  but  none  have 
been  cut  off  from  fonder  hopes,  none  leave  behind  more  longing,  aching 
hearts  than  Edward  Webster. 

*^  ^  And  thou  for  whom  an  unayailinf<  woe 

Bursts  from  my  boart^  and  mingles  with  the  strain, 
Ilad  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  affection  to  complain.'  " 
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Ko  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  "Webster's  nature  has  been 
imparted  to  the  reader,  if  he  has  not  perceived  how  deep 
were  his  aflTections,  and  how  strong  the  ties  of  kindred 
wound  themselves  around  his  heart.  At  the  moment  when 
this  blow  fell  upon  him,  soon  to  be  followed  by  another 
and  yet  a  greater  one,  he  could  not  withdraw  from  his  public 
duties. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  bill  was  reported  by  General  Cass, 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  increase  the  army 
then  engaged  in  Mexico,  by  raising  ten  regiments  of  additional 
troops.  This  formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate  until  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  ratified, 
and  for  some  time  longer.  That  treaty  was  signed  on  the  2d  of 
February ;  it  was  styled  "  A  treaty  of  peace,  fnendship,  limits, 
and  settlement,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Mexican  republic."  It  was  negotiated  by  an  agent,  Mr.  N".  P. 
Trist,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
three  citizens  of  Mexico  appointed  by.the  President  of  that  re- 
public* It  undertook  to  cede  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Califor- 
nia to  the  United  States ;  but  it  was  to  take  effect  only  after  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  President  of  Mexico,  with  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  its  general  Congress,  which  ratifications  were  to 
be  exchanged  within  four  months.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  the  16th  of  March.  Still,  the  meas- 
ures for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  were  not  dropped 
or  even  suspended.  The  "  Ten-regiment  Bill  "  continued  to  be 
pressed ;  there  was  also  a  bill  for  raising  a  loan  of  sixteen  mill- 
ions ;  and  it  was  understood  that  a  further  measure  for  raising 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  was  likewise  to  be  introduced. 
It  appeared  very  plainly  that  the  object  of  all  this  was  to 
coerce  the  Government  of  Mexico  into  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  which  would  cede  large  territories  to  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  leave  his 
place  in  the  Senate  ;  although,  on  the  12th  of  March,  and 
until  it  appeared  that  these  measures  were  to  be  urged  even 
after  the  Senate  had  ratified  the  treaty,  he  had  supposed  that 

*  The  President  of  Mexico,  by  whom    time  under  the  "  protection  "  of  the  Uni- 
UiiB  treaty  was  authorized,  was  at  the    ted  States  forces. 
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he  could  go  home.     The  following  letters  show  his  situation 
and  the  state  of  his  feelings : 

[to  MB.  FLETCHER  WEBSTER.] 

**  WAsmxoTox,  Sunday  Morning,  March  IS.  1S13. 

"  My  dear  Son  :  The  business  of  the  treaty  was  finished  on  Friday,  and 
the  court  rose  yesterday ;  so  that  I  haye  no  very  urgent  duties,  now,  in 
either  part  of  the  capitol.  I  could  now  go  home,  were  it  not  that  I  cannot 
well  leave  till  we  hear  from  Mexico.  We  must  hear  soon.  I  have  to-day 
written  to  General  Gushing.  I  suppose  I  wrote  you  that  Adjutant-Gkneral 
Jones  has  written  to  New  Oricans,  to  have  all  done  that  may  be  necessary 
if  the  remains  arrive  there. 

"  Mr.  Hcaly  is  painting  a  portrait  from  the  daguerreotype ;  I  have  not 
seen  it,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  very  good.  I  have  been  meditating  upon 
something  which  I  wish  should  be  thought  of.  Edward  was  ten  years  old 
when  I  made  the  Hayne  speech  in  the  Senate.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Hcaly 
make  a  picture  of  him,  as  of  that  age,  from  the  daguerreotype,  and  from  Miss 
Goodrich's  little  miniature,  and  place  him  at  my  feet  ?  He  was  then  no  older 
than  Daniel  is  now. 

"  My  health  is  pretty  good,  but  I  have  been  troubled,  as  you  know,  with 
rheumatism,  etc.  I  now  need  rest.  From  the  time  of  my  arrival  here  till 
the  day  we  heard  of  Edward's  death,  I  was  very  laboriously  employed. 
It  is  most  likely  an  adjourned  term  of  the  court  will  be  holden  early  in  May ; 
and,  from  this  to  that,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  much.  I  shall  go  North  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  Boston  is  the  divorce  case,  and  a  case  with  ]^Ir. 
Choate  and  Mr.  Bartlett.  These  I  must  attend  to,  if  necessary ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  think  I  shall  spend  principally  at  Marshfield.  I  have 
gone  nearly  through  the  proofs  of  the  volume  of  diplomatic  papers,  and  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  proposed  edition  of  the 
speeches.  It  would  suit  my  feelings,  as  well  as  any  thing,  to  sit  down  at 
Marshfield,  and  attend  to  this. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Caroline  and  the  children.    We  hear  you  are  all  well. 

"  See  Julia,  and  tell  her  what  I  propose  about  Edward^s  picture. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Daihel  Webster." 

[to  MRS.   TICKNOR.] 

**  Wasoxngtox,  March  13,  ISIS. 

*'  From  our  first  acquaintance,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  you  have  been 
with  us  and  near  iis,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  checkered  life.  Tou  have 
solaced  us  when  distressed  by  the  death  of  children ;  and  when  God  has 
healed  those  wounds,  and  given  us  new  blessings,  your  kind  nature  and 
sympathizing  heart  have  participated  in  all  we  enjoyed. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  when  a  very  heavy  and  unexpected  calam- 
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ity  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  almost  crushed  us,  I  hear  your  voice,  and  that 
of  your  husband,  uttered  in  tones  of  soothing  and  condolence. 

"I  can  only  thank  you,  and  say,  that  the  smitten  heart  revives  under 
the  influence  of  commiseration  and  tenderness.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  lost 
one ;  but  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  less  even 
than  the  merest  dust  of  the  balance ;  and  that  the  Creator  of  a  million 
TTorlds,  and  the  Judge  of  all  flesh,  must  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  me  and 
mine  as  to  His  infinite  wisdom  shall  seem  best. 

'*  May  He  have  us  all  in  His  holy  keeping  1  and  may  we  all  feel  that 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  ever  be  lost ;  that  no  mind,  the  emanation  of 
the  Deity  Himself,  can  possibly  be  extinguished ;  and  that  our  merciful 
heavenly  Parent  will  assuredly,  one  day,  gather  His  moral  and  intelligent 
creatures  to  Himself  I 

"  Pray  give  our  love  to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

"Daniel  Webster." 

[to  MB.   FLETCHER  WEBSTER.] 

"  Wednesday,  March  15, 1&I8. 
"My  DEAR  Son:  The  telegraph  announces  sundry  arrivals  at  New 
Orleans  from  Vera  Cruz.    I  dare  say  we  shall  hear  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  Mr.  Healy  has  made  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  dear  Edward.    I 
shall  take  it  home  and  keep  it  before  my  eyes  as  long  as  I  live. 
"  I  have  a  very  nice  letter  from  Daniel  Webster,  Jr.,*  to-day. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

On  the  17tli  of  March,  although  laboring  under  deep  depres- 
Bionj  he  made  some  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  Ten-regiment 
Bill,  in  which  he  took  occasion  pointedly  to  condemn  the  exer- 
cise by  the  President  of  legislative  powers  over  those  portions 
of  Mexico  then  held  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  con- 
quered territories.'  He  also  declared  himself  to  be  entirely 
opposed  to  the  making  of  peace  of  any  kind,  on  an7j  terms, 
without  looking  to  the  consequences ;  to  taking  any  thing,  sent 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  confirming  it  "  with  our  eyes  dead, 
sii^rhtlcss  as  the  eves  of  a  marble  statue,  to  all  the  future." 
This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  said  in  open  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  trcatv  bavins:  been  ratified  in  secret  session  on  the 
previous  day,  witli  its  acquisition  of  enormous  territory,  and 
sent  back  to  Mexico.  If  a  peace  was  to  be  had,  Mr.  Webster 
strongly  disapproved  ^*f  tins  mode  of  holding  out  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  }'ros])ect  of  peace,  which  was  to  entail  upon 

*  His  grand soa  *  Works,  v.,  262,  et  ieq. 
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them  the  consequences  that  would  flow  from  these  acquisitions 
of  territory  before  the  public  voice  could  be  pronounced  upon 
that  policy ;  and  he  was  equally  opposed  to  all  measures  de- 
signed to  coerce  the  people  of  Mexico  into  a  surrender  of  their 
territories. 

What  he  had  chiefly  to  say  on  these  subjects,  however,  he 
was  obliged,  by  the  state  of  his  health  and  his  domestic  aflSic- 
tion,  to  postpone  until  the  23d  of  March,  when  the  loan  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  money  that  might  be  needed  in  securing  the  assent  of 
the  Mexican  Government  to  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Mr.  Webster  now  insisted  that  this  was  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  originally 
begun ;  and  stating  with  great  force  that  the  issue  now  was, 
whether  we  were  to  have  peace  without  new  States  to  be  added 
to  the  Union,  or  war  until  new  States  had  been  acquired  at  vast 
expense,  he  announced  himself  as  unwilling  to  acquire  new 
territories  in  that  or  in  any  other  direction.  He  regarded  this 
question  as  "  vital,  permanent,  elementary,  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." He  desired  to  have  it  go  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  because,  he  said,  "  if  a  great  constitutional  principle,  or 
what  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  was 
to  be  broken  down,  he  wished  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  people 
themselves  " — it  should  never  be  his  act.  "  If  otherwise,"  he 
declared,  "  if  they  will  have  territory  and  add  new  States  to 
the  Union,  let  them  do  so ;  and  let  them  be  the  artificers  of  their 
own  fortune,  for  good  or  for  evil." 

What  was  it,  then,  that  led  him,  in  this  prophetic  spirit,  to 

f     resist  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  and  to  oppose  himself 

I     to  the  wishes  of  men  whose  judgments  diflFered  from  his,  in  this 

crisis  of  our  national  fortunes  ?    History  will  demand  that  this 

'.    question  be  exapained,  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  course  shall  be 

judged  by  the  soundness  of  his  reasons.     It  will  inquire  whether 

he,  or  those  from  whom  he  diftered,  acted  with  the  largest  cir^ 

cumspection  and  foresight,  and  it  will  try  this  question  by  the 

results.   It  will  find  that  the  acquisition  of  these  new  territories 

involved  the  question  of  a  further  extension  of  slavery ;  that 

this  question  was  one  that  could  not  be  raised  without  extreme 
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danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country ;  and  that 
when  it  had  been  once  raised,  and  the  two  opposite  sections  of 
the  Union  had  been  arrayed  upon  it  against  each  other,  the 
strife  would  probably  go  on  until  it  had  ended  in  some  great 
peril.  So  it  plainly  appeared  to  him,  and  we  can  now  see  that 
he  was  right. 

But  there  was  still  another  ground  on  which  he  resisted 
this  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  Union.  Since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  relation  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department.  When  new  States 
had  been  admitted  out  of  territory  already  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  care  had  been  taken  not  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  beyond  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  requiring  a  certain  standard 
of  population  for  the  formation  and  admission  of  a  State.  But 
now,  looking  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  terms  on  which  Texas 
had  been  admitted,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  of 
that  country  five  States,  with  ten  Senators,  these  additions  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  would  admit  of  the  legal  crea- 
tion of  four  more — ^making  fourteen  Senators  from  a  region  so 
sparsely  populated  that  it  could  not  send  that  number  of  rep- 
resentatives into  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  might  be  trusted  not  to  make  the  new 
States  until  they  had  suitable  populations,  Mr.  Webster  replied 
that  the  purposes  of  party  would  govern  the  whole  matter; 
that  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Texas  would  be  done 
again ;  that  when  the  new  Senators  were  wanted  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose  they  would  be  made,  and  he  said  that  tJie  year 
1850  would  witness  what  he  then  foretold.  This  monstrous 
disfigurement  and  derangement  of  the  Constitution,  placing 
in  the  Union  States  entitled  each  to  two  Senators,  but  with 
a  population  in  the  whole  of  them  not  an  eighth  part  of  that 
of  one  of  the  older  States  that  could  still  have  but  its  two 
members  in  the  Senate,  was  an  innovation  which,  however 
hopeless  might  be  the  effort,  he  intended  to  resist  to  the  last. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  see  a  course  adopted  which  is  likely  to  turn  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  into  a  deformed  monster ;  into  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing ;  in  fact,  a  frame  of  unequal  government,  not  founded  on  pop- 
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ular  representation,  not  founded  on  equality,  but  on  the  grossest  ine- 
quality ;  and  I  think  this  process  will  go  on,  or  that  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  go  on,  until  this  Union  shall  fall  to  pieces.  I  resist  it  to-day  and 
always !    Whoever  falters  or  whoever  flies,  I  continue  the  contest."  * 

Soon  after  lie  had  thus  discharged  all  the  public  duty  that 
he  could  perform  on  this  momentous  subject,  he  went  directly 
to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  March.  His 
daughter's  condition  is  described  in  the  following  letter : 

[to  MR.   BLATCnrORD.] 

Boston,  March  SS,  1S18,  Taesday  morning?,  Beren  o'clock. 

"  My  dbab  Friend  :  We  arrived  here  on  Sunday  morning,  early  and 
comfortable,  and  found  Julia  much  as  I  had  expected,  though  not  so 
weak.  Her  countenance  is  bright  and  natural,  but  I  suppose  there  is  no 
important  change  in  the  tendency  of  her  complaint.  I  shall  go  to  Marsh- 
field  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  should  be  fair;  I  shall  not  leave  this 
neighborhood  for  the  present.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  me  to 
write  you  at  large  now,  because  the  news  by  the  steamer  must  occupy  all 
your  thoughts. 

*'*'  These  afflictions  have  pressed  upon  mc  the  propriety  of  doing  some 
things,  about  which  I  entirely  need  your  advice  and  assistance.  I  want 
you  to  come  whenever  you  have  four  days  on  hand.  The  sooner  yon  can 
be  here,  the  better,  on  account  of  Julia's  condition.  And  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  some  days  beforehand,  in  order  that  I  might  be  sure  to  be 
quite  disengaged. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  is  pretty  well.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Blatchford  and  Mary  a  moment  on  Sunday.  I  hope  to  get  a  line  from  you 
this  morning. 

"  Two  o^elocJc, — ^My  dear  sir,  your  letter  has  come,  and  with  it  your  en- 
closure. You  are  more  than  kind.  I  can  never  repay  your  constant  and 
assiduous  goodness.  Do  not  come  this  way  till  you  can  stay  four  days. 
With  that  condition,  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Julia  is  reported  to  be 

quite  comfortable  to-day. 

"  Yours, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

But  the  disease,  with  its  wonted  alternations  of  hope  and 
discouragement,  went  on  slowly  but  surely  to  its  fatal  consum- 
mation. Mrs.  Appleton  died  on  the  28th  of  April.  Her  last 
words  were,  "  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh."  Her  father 
wrote  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Thomas,  his  Marshfield  agent,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

>  Works,  v.,  271-301. 
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[to  CHABLES  H.   TH03IAS,   ESq.] 

"  Saturday  Mornhig,  ci^bt  o^cIock. 

Dear  Henbt  :  It  is  all  over.  Mrs.  Appleton  died  last  evening  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight  o^clock.  She  sulTered  a  good  deal  at  times  during  the  day 
from  difficulty  of  respiration,  but  finally  expired,  calmly,  without  a  struggle, 
and  without  pain.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last  moment  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  Her  mind  was  never  brighter,  and  she  conversed 
as  much  as  her  strength  would  allow.  During  her  suffering  moments  she 
seemed  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  generally  exhibited  perfect  resignation, 
and  the  most  assured  Christian  faith.  I  have  never  seen  a  death  so  calm 
and  serene,  and  attended  with  such  perfect  soundness  and  strength  of 
mind.    I  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  funeral  will  bo  on  Monday  o* 

Tuesday. 

"  Yours, 

"  Daniel  "Webster." 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Appleton  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
Ist  day  of  May.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this  mournful  cere- 
mony, the  remains  of  her  brother.  Major  Webster,  reached 
Boston,  in  the  charge  of  a  faithful  servant  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  on  the 
4th  day  of  May — Thursday  of  the  same  week.  His  funeral 
took  place  from  the  liouse  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Paige,  the  whole 
squai*e  in  front  being  filled  with  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
waiting  in  reverent  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  father.  "When 
Mr.  Webster  appeared  at  the  door,  the  crowd  uncovered  their 
heads,  and  then  slowly  followed  his  carriage  to  the  church 
where  the  interment  was  to  be  made.  The  whole  population 
of  the  city  was  profoundly  moved. 

During  this  melancholy  week  I  did  not  personally  witness 
his  demeanor,  being  unable  to  be  with  him  or  near  him.  I  re- 
turned fi'om  Carolina  on  the  day  previous  to  the  burial  of  his 
son,  bringing  with  me  the  remains  of  one  wlio  had  been  a  friend 
and  companion  of  his  children  from  early  life,  for  whom  I  had 
sought  in  vain  the  restorative  influences  of  a  Southern  clime. 
He  was  not  unmindful-  of  these  recollections.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  own  great  affliction,  he  was  present  at  these  third 
funeral  rites,  occurring  in  the  same  week.  His  letters  at  this 
time,  and  an  interesting  extract  from  the  reminiscences  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  will  best  bring  him  before  the 
reader. 
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[MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MRS.  LEE.] 

''  BoBTOX,  May  8, 1848. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Lee;  Your  first  two  letters  were  duly  received,  and 
have  actually  lain  open  and  unfolded  before  me  till  the  third  arrived. 
Certainly  I  ought  not  so  long  to  have  omitted  acknowledging  that  which 
accompanied  the  *  book.^ 

"  Mrs.  Webster  immediately  read  the  book  through,  and  expressed  great 
gratification  with  it.  I  only  fear  it  has  made  her  dislike  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors a  good  deal  more  than  she  did  before. 

"  I  shall  take  my  turn  with  it  the  first  leisure  day,  at  Marshficld. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  sympathy  with  us,  under  our 
most  seyere  afflictions ;  I  did  not  look  for  these  calamities,  but  I  pray  for 
a  submissive  and  reconciled  spirit.  I  know  that  I  must  follow  my  lost 
children  soon,  and  that  we  must  all  be  diligently  preparing  for  an  ex- 
change of  worlds. 

"  A  great  portion  of  my  life,  my  dear  friend,  has  been  passed  with  you 
near  me.  Poor  Grace,  who  died  in  your  arms  I  Twice  within  the  week  I 
have  looked  upon  her  coffin ;  and  there  lies  her  mother,  who  loved  you 
like  a  sister ;  and  there  lies  dear  little  Charles.  The  mother,  and  four  out 
of  five  of  her  children,  are  already  in  the  same  tomb.  May  God  enable  me 
to  sustain  these  overwhelming  sorrows,  and  still  always  to  bless  His  most 
holy  name ! 

"  Dr.  Sprague  wrote  me  several  times  for  a  short  sketch  of  your  father's 
character.  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing,  but  the  matter  is  better  disposed 
of  in  your  hands.  Of  your  father,  his  person,  his  appearance  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit,  his  graceful  manners,  his  agreeable  social  habits,  and  the 
fervor  and  glow  of  his  pulpit  performances,  I  have  a  most  lively  recollec- 
tion. You  remember  that  you  and  I  and  Mrs.  Webster  went  together  to 
visit  his  grave. 

*'  My  wife  desires  her  best  love  to  you.  We  should  both  be  happy  to 
see  you.  I  met  with  Mrs.  Parker,*  for  a  moment,  at  Mrs.  Curtis  (poor  Mary 
Story's)  funeral  on  Friday.  The  meeting,  though  for  an  instant  only, 
brought  a  thousand  tender  recollections  to  my  mind. 

"  Yours  truly  and  sincerely  always, 

"  DA^*I£L  Webster." 

[to  MR.  JEREMIAH  MASON.] 

**  BosTOK,  May  8, 1818. 

"  My  dear  Friend  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  received  some 
days  ago,  and  for  all  the  proofe  of  sympathy  and  affection  manifested  for 
us  in  our  afflictions.    These  two  calamities  were  unexpected. 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  hold  up  against  them.     Of  five  children,  only  one 

*  One  of  bis  Portsmouth  friends,  the  widow  cf  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  anU^  i.,  p. 
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now  remains ;  but  I  try  to  discipline  myself,  and  to  sabmit,  without  repin- 
ing, to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  outlive  our  children ;  but,  if 
it  be  so  ordered  by  Diyine  wisdom,  I  acquiesce.  Ere  long  I  know  that  I 
must  follow  them. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  Washington  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  will  find  an 
occasion  to  see  you  and  your  family  before  my  departure.  You  and  Mrs. 
Mason  are  among  those  whom  I  and  mine  have  longest  known,  and  most 
loved. 

I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  deprived  of  either  of  you,  in  this  day  of 
trouble.  I  look  back  on  our  long  friendship  and  intercourse,  as  a  bright 
line  along  the  course  of  life ;  and  it  has  been  a  continuing  consolation, 
when  connections,  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  have  been  struck  down. 

"  With  true  regard  and  affection,  yours, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  Ticknor  says,  in  his  Keminiscences : 

"On  the  29th  of  April,  1848,  the  day  after  Mrs.  Julia  Appleton^s 
death,  I  called  at  Mr.  Paige^s,  merely  to  make  inquiries  about  Mr.  Web- 
ster, without  any  intention  of  going  in.  But  he  heard  my  voice,  and 
came  to  the  door.  He  was  alone,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
parlors,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  I  joined  him,  and  we  continued  to 
walk  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  very  composed,  and  talked  freely  of 
Julia,  and  her  character.  He  said  that,  not  long  before  her  death,  he  was 
driving  slowly  with  her  in  a  carriage  around  the  *  Common,'  and,  as  they 
passed  the  burial-ground,  she  pointed  to  a  modest  monument,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  have  one  like  that  erected  at  Marshfield  to  Edward,  and 
another  to  herself  He  told  her  it  should  be  done.  The  form  she  selected 
was  that  of  a  very  nicely-proportioned,  but  very  plain  marble,  which  the 
poet  Sprague  had  erected  to  his  excellent  father,  an  honest,  faithful, 
strong-minded  man,  whom  I  remember  from  my  earliest  years.  And  all 
the  monuments  Mr.  Webster  subsequently  erected  at  Marshfield  are  of  this 
form. 

"  Mr.  Webster  then  talked  of  Edward,  whose  body  was  expected  to 
arrive  from  Mexico,  where  he  had  died  on  the  28d  of  January  previ- 
ous. He  said  that,  when  Edward  was  going  to  Mexico  the  first  time, 
he  desired  to  have  Henry,  a  colored  man,  who  had  lived  with  Mr. 
Webster  a  long  time,  from  a  period  when  Edward  and  Henry  were 
both  boys.  In  fact,  Henry  had  been  a  slave  in  a  family  where  Mr. 
Webster  boarded,  in  Washington,  and,  being  cruelly  treated  there,  Mr. 
Webster  had  bought  him,  and  given  him  his  freedom.  But  he  was 
now  a  married  man,  living  with  his  wife,  in  Washington,  and  it  seemed 
doubtfril  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  go  on  such  an  expedition.  His 
attachment  to  Mr.  Webster  and  to  Edward,  however,  prevented  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and,  when  Edward  proposed  it  to  him,  he  said :  *  I  will 
go  with  you.  Master  Edward,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'   As  is  well  known. 
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Edward  had  a  very  severe  illness  after  reaching  Mexico,  and  returned 
home  broken  in  health,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  that  nothing  but  the 
afiectionate  care  and  watching  of  Henry  had  saved  his  .life.  When  his 
health  was  partly  restored,  he  determined  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  and 
Henry  offered  to  accompany  him,  saying  that  he  would  not  trust  him  to 
go  alone.  The  second  expedition  proved  fatal.  Henry  watched  over  him 
with  the  same  care,  the  same  unremitting  aflfection,  slept  and  watched  in 
his  room  every  night,  and  was  with  him  while,  in  sleep,  he  passed  from 
life  to  death.  He  then  remained  with  his  body,  and  accompanied  it 
home,  bringing  with  it  a  favorite  horse,  that  Edward  had  continued  to 
watch  and  feed  from  his  bed,  through  a  window,  during  his  illness. 

"  As  Mr.  Webster  related  these  circumstances  to  me,  he  became  very 
much  agitated,  and,  as  he  ended,  saying :  *  I  paid  five  hundred  dollars 
for  Henry,  and  it  was  the  best  spent  money  I  ever  laid  out  in  my  life,' 
the  tears  flowed  freely  over  his  face,  and  his  whole  person  was  con- 
vulsed." 

In  the  followiiig  week,  after  the  burials  of  his  children,  Mr. 
"Webster  sought  the  retirement  of  his  own  house,  at  Marshfield, 
and  there  occupied  himself  with  preparing  the  last  resting-place 
for  his  kindred  dust.  To  that  spot  the  remains  of  all  his  de- 
ceased children  and  their  mother  were  afterward  removed,  and 
monuments  were  erected  of  the  form  chosen  by  his  daughter. 
"WTiile  engaged  in  giving  these  directions,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing memoranda : 

"  My  daughter,  Julia,  the  wife  of  S.  A.  Appleton,  died  at  her  husband's 
house.  No.  30  Winter  Street,  Boston,  April  28,  1848,  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  There  were  present,  at  her  decease,  her  husband,  myself  and  v/ife,  her 
brother,  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Paige,  and 
their  daughter,  >Irs.  Caroline  Blatchford,  Miss  Mary  Fletcher,  Miss  Ellen 
Fletcher,  Dr.  John  Jefiries,  Miss  Fellows,  the  nurse,  and  other  domestics. 

"  Her  funeral  was  attended  Monday  afternoon,  May  1st.  The  Episcopal 
Service  was  read  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  my 
tomb,  under  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston. 

"  My  son,  Edward  Webster,  a  major  in  the  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  serving  in  Mexico,  died  at  San  Angel,  eight  miles  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  of  a  typhoid  fever,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  January,  1848. 
Henry  Pleasants,  his  faithful  servant,  who  was  in  the  room  w^ith  him,  says 
he  died  in  his  sleep.    He  did  not  suppose  himself  to  be  so  near  his  end. 

"  The  doctor  had  ordered  drink  to  be  given  him  at  certain  intervals. 
His  servant  woke  him  in  the  night,  and  gave  him  his  drink.  He  took  it, 
and  said,  *  That  will  do,  Henry,'  and  turned  over,  and  lay  down  again. 
When  Henry  went  to  him  he  was  dead. 
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'^  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  regiment,  the  Episcopal  funeral  ser- 
vices read,  and  military  honors  performed.  The  best  possible  care  was 
taken  by  his  military  friends  to  preserve  the  body.  It  was  sent  home  under 
the  care  of  Lieutenant  Wing,  attended  by  Henry  Pleasants,  with  all  his 
effects  and  his  horse ;  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  May, 
a  few  hours  before  his  sister  was  committed  to  the  tomb.  The  body  was 
taken  to  the  same  tomb  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May,  from  Mr.  Paige-s 
house,  in  Summer  Street,  imdef  a  military  escort,  and  attended  by  rela- 
tives and  friends ;  a  most  appropriate  and  fervent  religious  service  having 
been  performed,  at  the  house,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop.  Mr.  Blatchford,  Mr. 
Jaudon,  and  Mr.  Draper,  came  from  New  York  to  attend  the  funeral. 

"  On  the  10th  of  May  I  planted  two  weeping  elms  on  the  lawn,  in 
front  of  the  house  at  Marshfield,  as  a  kind  of  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a 
lost  son  and  daughter.  They  are  to  be  called  *  The  Brother  and  Sister ; ' 
there  being  present  myself  and  wife,  and  my  son,  Daniel  Fletcher  Wel)- 
ster,  and  wife,  and  my  daughter's  two  eldest  children,  viz.,  Caroline  Le 
Roy  Appleton  and  Samuel  Appleton.  My  daughter  left  five  children, 
viz.,  Caroline  Le  Roy,  Samuel,  Julia  Frances,  Daniel  "Webster,  and  Con- 
stance Mary. 

"  Edward  Webster  was  never  married.  Charles  B.  Haddock  and  Mary 
Anne  Sanborn,  full  cousins  of  the  deceased,  were  present  at  their  funerals. 
Two  other  full  cousins  are  living,  viz.,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Webster,  of  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire. 

"  Written  at  Marshfield,  May  11,  1848. 

"Daniel  Webstee." 

The  inscriptions,  afterward  placed  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
monuments  erected  near  his  family  tomb,  at  Marshfield,  and 
now  before  me  in  his  handwriting,  are  these  : 

GRACE    FLETCHER   WEBSTER, 

Born,  January  16,  1781. 
Died,  January  21,  1828. 
Aged  47  years. 
**  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.** 

GRACE    FLETCHER   WEBSTER, 

liORX,  April  2.^,  1810. 
Died,  January  23,  1817. 
Aged  7  years. 

CHARLES    WEBSTER, 

Born,  December  31,  1822. 
Died,  December  18,  1824. 
Aged  2  years. 
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MAJOB   EDWARD  WEBSTEB, 
Boas,  Ju/i/  SO,  1820. 
Died,  b  Meiico,  Jamuirg  23,  IMS. 
Aged  2S  yean. 

JULIA  WEBSTER    APPLETON, 

BORM,  January  IS,  1818. 

Vivt,  April  28,  1848. 

Aged  30  years. 

"  Lat  me  go,  for  ths  day  braakcUi." 

JCUA  W.  AFFUtOK. 

CONSTAXCE   MART  APPLETON, 

BoR!l,  ifny  80,  1S4X 

Died,  JArnA  19,  1849. 

Agwl  i  years,' 


But  tlio  statesman  cannot  linger  at  the  tomb.  There  is  a  coun- 
try, there  are  duties  stretching  far  in  their  relations  to  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  which  command  hira,  not  to  forget,  hut  yet 
iiot  to  be  borne  down  by  private  griefs.  In  religious  resignation 
and  in  the  power  of  self-control,  Mr.  Webster's  character  was 
endowed  equally  with  his  intellectual  gifts.  It  was  not  alone 
from  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  drawn  from  a  great  experience 
of  what  our  human  life  is,  that  he  was  able  to  derive  the  ealm- 
'  Thii  child  or  Urs.  Applelon  died  in  tlie  year  rotloiriDg  the  de«lh  of  iu  mother. 
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ness  which  he  now  needed.  He  was  a  finn  believer  in  revealed 
as  well  as  in  natural  religion.  No  one  can  doubt  this,  who  has 
followed  through  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  has  observed  how 
his  religious  tenderness  was  always  the  deepest  chord  in  his 
moral  nature,  answering  immediately  and  naturally  to  the 
touch  of  affliction.  Nor  was  there  any  parade,  or  any  purpose 
to  stand  as  an  example,  in  any  thing  that  he  said  or  wrote  on 
snch  occasions. 

He  was  too  great  to  act  a  part  of  any  kind ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  certainty  that,  if  he  had  not  fully  believed  and  felt 
all  that  he  ever  said  or  wrote  on  such  subjects,  it  would  never 
have  come  from  him. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  deaths  of  his  children,  and 
the  contemplation  of  his  own,  which  was  now  much  mingled 
with  his  thoughts,  produced  any  change  in  him.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  act  from  mere  personal  ambition,  even  if  it  is  true  of 
him  that  he  had  ever  so  acted.  He  had  long  known  that  he 
stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  people  of  this  countiT ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  work  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  our 
political  institutions,  by  endeavoring  to  save  us  from  sectional 
collisions,  disunion,  and  civil  strife;  and  that  this  could  be 
done,  and  only  done,  by  preserving  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  we  received  it  from  its  founders.  In  this  he 
was  now  to  labor,  while  his  day  lasted.  His  own  personal  for- 
tunes as  an  American  statesman  were  identified  with  this 
greiELt  purpose  of  his  life.  If  public  measures  and  popular  action 
were  destined  to  .choose  the  ways  of  wisdom,  his  wish  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  be  gratified.  If 
we  were  to  be  swept  along  the  dark  road  to  disunion  and  civil 
war,  the  same  causes  which  were  to  give  us  that  fatal  impulse 
would  prevent  the  attainment  of  any  personal  wish  of  his. 
'Wlien  he  turned,  therefore,  from  the  graves  of  his  children  a 
sadder,  he  did  not  need  to  become  a  wiser,  man,  in  relation  to 
the  objects  for  which  he  lived ;  or  a  better  one  in  relation  to 
the  public  duties  that  it  remained  to  him  to  perfonn.  As  soon 
as  the  state  of  his  feelings  would  permit  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  was  again  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of  May. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  world  before  and  during  his  absence  from  Washington ; 
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as  we  are  now  to  mark  another  of  the  grand  errors  of  the 
Whig  party  in  their  relation  to  Mr.  Webster ;  at  the  same  time 
one  that  was  also  an  error  in  their  treatment  of  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  Mexican  War. 

It  had  long  been  apparent  that  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Polk  intended  by  that  war  to  acquire  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California ;  and  even  before  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidal- 
go was  projected,  as  the  means  of  compelling  a  surrender  of 
those  territories,  it  was  known  to  all  men  that  Mr.  Webster's 
position  was  that  of  unyielding  opposition  to  this  result.  He 
would  have  had  a  peace,  as  we  have  seen,  but  peace  without 
the  addition  to  the  Union  of  new  States  or  Territories.  In 
every  view,  therefore,  wliether  of  the  highest  political  expedi- 
ency or  of  mere  party  tactics,  it  should  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  Whigs  to  plant  themselves  firmly  upon  this  principle.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  object  of  these  acquisitions  was  to  in- 
crease still  further  the  number  of  slave  States,  and  that  it  was 
expected  that  these  new  regions  would  become  slaveholding. 
Whether  this  expectation  was  well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  clearly 
to  be  seen  that  their  addition  to  the  Union  would  give  rise  to  a 
question  respecting  the  further  extension  of  slavery.  Through- 
out the  North,  therefore,  a  well-organized  and  long-established 
party  like  the  Whigs,  taking  such  a  ground  as  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Webster,  and  making  him  its  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
would  have  had  strong  reasons  to  expect  success ;  and,  even  in 
the  South,  Mr.  Webster's  conservative  opinions,  his  steady  fidel- 
ity to  the  laws  of  the  land,  his  known  hostility  to  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  as  it  existed,  constitutionally,  in  the  States, 
and  his  wise  disinclination  to  open  new  sectional  questions, 
might  have  been  expected  to  overcame  the  wishes  and  plans 
of  those  who  were  pursuing  the  li:v  ^rdous  and  unjustifiable 
course  of  defending  slavery  by  attenip'ini;  to  increase  its  politi- 
cal power.  It  was  of  the  utmost  (xn  sequence,  moreover,  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Union,  to  la-'neiit  the  promotion  in 
the  North  of  a  purely  sectional  part' ,  la^cd  solely  on  opposi- 
tion to  slavery. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  in  1  ••  Senate  of  tlie  United 
States  were  not  unanimous  in  their  (»|  |  o-i  i  ui  to  the  treaty  by 
which  the  Administration  proposed  to  iirko  a  peace.     In  the 
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next  place,  a  large  body  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Whig  party 
supposed  that  the  popularity  of  General  Taylor,  consequent 
upon  his  brilliant  services  in  the  war,  rendered  him  the  most 
"  available  "  candidate  for  the  presidency  vrhom  they  could  se- 
lect. Knowing  very  little  respecting  his  real  fitness  for  the  of- 
fice, or  even  his  political  views,  and  turning  wholly  aside  from 
the  great  question  of  principle  and  public  policy  that  demanded 
their  consideration,  these  persons  were  ready  to  incur  serious 
hazards,  in  the  idea  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  military 
chief  was  more  certain  to  bring  their  party  into  power  than  the 
merits  and  claims  and  long  public  services  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  connected  with  their  organization.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  when  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembling  of  a 
Whig  National  Convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency and  the  vice-presidency,  this  class  of  politicians  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  Mr.  Webster  would  consent  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  second  office,  with  General  Taylor  for  the  first,  a 
ticket  of  "  great  strength  " — to  use  the  language  current  on  such 
occasions — ^would  be  presented.  On  Mr.  Webster  himself  this 
plan  was  much  pressed,  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  best 
mode  to  secure  the  present  triumph  of  the  Whig  party,  and  his 
own  election  as  President  at  the  next  following  term.  But  it  re- 
ceived no  countenance  from  him ;  not  only  because  it  was  in 
truth  a  personal  indignity,  but  because  it  was  not  and  could  not 
be  known  what  would  be  the  character  of  General  Taylor's  Ad- 
ministration in  reference  to  the  questions  connected  with  the 
incorporation  into  the  Union  of  the  territories  that  were  to  be 
severed  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Webster,  moreover,  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  selection  of  military  men  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  especially  in  cases  where  there  was 
nothing  but  military  success  and  reputation  to  cause  the  selec- 
tion. He  never  did  any  thing,  or  would  consent  to  do  any 
thing,  signifying  his  previous  absent  to  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  as  the  candidate  of  tlio  Whig  party. 

In  this  state  of  things,  an  occurroiu;-)  took  place  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  month  of  Felv.i:i"y  (1818),  wliicli  had  an 
imhappy  influence  in  preventini^  tli  ^  nomination  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster by  the  Whig  National  Conventixa  -svliich  as>enil)k'J  in  the 
following  June.     Mr.  Clay,  it  was  supposed,  intended  t  :>  have 
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his  name  brought  before  tlie  convention  as  a  competitor  for  the 
nomination.  As  a  means  of  counteracting  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  among  the  Whigs,  certain  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  consideration  in  that  party,  well  known  to  be  personal  and 
political  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  incautiously,  and  without  con- 
sultation with  him,  placed  their  signatures  to  a  paper  calling  a 
popular  meeting  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor. 
As  a  political  movement,  to  be  participated  in  by  persons  who 
desired  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Webster,  this  meeting  was  an 
obvious  blunder.  What  he  thought  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
who  had  written  to  him  to  explain  its  purpose : 

[to  ub.  blatchfobd.] 

**  January  80, 1S48. 

"My  deab  Sib:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Friday  evening.  It 
would  be  wrong  in  me  not  to  say  that  I  felt  surprise  at  the  publication 
of  the  call  for  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  the  names  subjoined. 

*^  I  cannot,  by  writing,  say  all  I  could  wish  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  question  at  all  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen,  nor  complain  at  all  of 
not  being  consulted.  But  I  fear  the  step  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  I  will  state  in  few  words  the  grounds  of  my  apprehension. 

*^  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Whigs  who  are  sober-minded 
and  religious,  who  will  not  vote  for  &  candidate,  brought  forward  only 
because  of  his  successful  fighting  in  this  war  against  Mexico.  ^Ir.  Clay  is 
still  a  candidate,  and  will  be  so ;  and  many  Whigs  will  flock  to  his  standard, 
unwillingly,  perhaps,  but  yet  they  will  do  so,  (/"  tw  other  Whig  candidate 
he  I'tpt  prominent  except  General  Taylor, 

**  There  will  be  a  Whig  convention ;  and,  if  things  go  on  in  their  present 
course,  when  the  convention  comes,  there  will  be  no  leading  candidate  but 
Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor ;  and  unless  the  latter  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  come  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  an  avowal  of  Whig  principles, 
which,  I  think,  he  is  not  likely  to  do,  Mr.  Clay  will,  most  certainly,  be 
nominated.  My  impression,  therefore,  is  strong  that  this  proceeding  in 
New  York  is  calculated,  instead  of  weakening,  very  much  to  strengthen, 
Mr.  Clay's  chances. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  obvious  enough  that  a  more  promising  state  of  things 

would  have  existed,  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  call  had  taken 

another  course,  or  even  if  they  had  done  nothing.    Mr.  Clay's  prospects 

are,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  moment,  decidedly  brightening.    In  all  this, 
however,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

**Da27iel  Websteb. 

"  To  Mr.  Blatchford." 
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As  Mr.  Webster  had  predicted,  when  the  convention  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia  in  the  following  June,  General  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Clay  were  found  to  be  the  leading  candidates,  and 
the  latter  had  nearly  as  many  supporters  as  the  former/  But 
Mr.  Clay  had  been  twice  defeated  before  the  people,  and  it  was 
the  general  judgment  of  the  party  that  he  could  not  be  elected, 
if  he  were  to  be  nominated.  General  Scott  had  also  a  consider- 
able body  of  friends  in  this  convention,  but  there  was  no  period 
in  the  canvass  prior  to  its  assembling  when  his  name  could 
have  been  carried  before  that  body  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. If  the  proper  steps  had  been  taken,  therefor^,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  to  keep  Mr.  Webster's  name  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  the  person  who  ought  to  receive  the 
nomination,  neither  Mr.  Clay  nor  General  Scott  would  have 
commanded  on  the  first  balloting  the  votes  which  they  received ; 
for,  when  the  delegations  came  together,  General  Taylor  was 
the  choice  of  much  less  than  a  majority  of  them,  and,  of  those 
who  were  found  voting  for  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Scott,  many 
might  have  been  sent  under  instructions  to  vote  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster, or  have  been  personally  inclined  to  do  so,  if  his  own 
friends  had  pursued  from  the  first  a  different  course.  On  the 
assembling  of  the  convention,  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Clay  and  General  Scott  would  respectively  receive  votes  which 
in  the  aggregate  would  exceed  those  likely  to  be  cast  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  from  New 
York  and  other  States  out  of  New  England,  adopted  a  line  of 
action  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  but 
without  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  Having  received  a  letter 
from  him,  written  from  Washington,  firmly  declining  to  be 
nominated  as  Vice-President,  these  gentlemen  determined  to 
support  General  Taylor  for  the  presidency.'  Their  reasons,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  explain  to  Mr.  Webster  the  grounds  of  their  action, 
appeared  to  have  been  these  : 

*  On  the  first  ballot  General  Taylor  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  did  not  at  all  concur 
received  one  hundred  and  eleven  votes,  in  the  course  of  his  friends  in  that  body 
and  Mr.  Clay  received  ninety-seven.  from  other  States.     The  member  of  the 

*  The  Massachusetts  delegation  are  Massachusetts  delegation  who  did  not 
not  included  in  the  observations  made  vote  with  his  colleagues  came  to  the 
in  the  text.  Those  gentlemen,  with  one  convention  originally  as  a  supporter  of 
exception,  continued  throughout  to  vote  General  Taylor. 
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1.  That  their  party  could  succeed  with  General  Taylor  as  a 
candidate,  and  with  no  one  else. 

2.  That  General  Taylor's  political  sentiments  were  those 
of  the  Whigs. 

3.  That  if  General  Taylor  should  become  President,  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  opinions  would  be  respected  and  regarded  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government. 

4.  That  if  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  were  to  insist  per- 
tinaciously on  his  nomination,  Mr.  Clay  would  become  the 
nominee ;  and  if  Mr.  Clay  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  services  to  the  country  would  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
men  in  power. 

In  all  this  there  was  very  little  that  was  sound  or  wise.  It 
might  be  true  that  the  Whigs  could  elect  General  Taylor,  if  no 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  great  questions  which  ought  to 
have  been  put  at  issue,  and  if  "successful  lighting"  was  to  be 
made  the  ground  for  placing  him  in  the  office  of  President. 
But,  if  a  public  policy,  founded  on .  principle,  had  been  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  by  this  convention,  and  its  candidate  had 
been  a  fit  representative  of  that  policy,  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  assuming  defeat  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  might 
be  true  that  General  Taylor  could  be  vaguely  called  a  "  Whig ; " 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  have  it  understood 
what  was  meant  by  that  term,  since  there  was  a  great  body  of 
men  hitherto  acting  as  Whigs,  who,  if  they  could  not  have  what 
they  regarded  as  Whig  principles  represented  by  that  organiza- 
tion, would  sooner  or  later  give  effect  to  them  through  another. 
It  might  be  true,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  were  to  become  President, 
Mr.  Webster's  services  to  the  country  would  not  be  asked  for 
in  any  post  of  administration ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
General  Taylor's  personal  feelings  toward  Mr.  Webster,  it 
was  no  more  certain  that  the  men  who  were  seeking  to  make 
him  President  would  desire  or  consent  to  his  following  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Webster,  than  it  was  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  would  seek  to  have  Mr.  Webster  included  in  liis  coun- 
cils. 

In  short,  the  result  of  this  balancing  of  political  chances,  by 
gentlemen  who  were  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  oldest  and  most 
ardent  friends,"  evinced  the  unsoundness  of  their  calculations 
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in  all  respects  but  one.  That  General  Taylor  could  be  elected 
President  on  the  mere  furore  of  popular  admiration  for  the 
sterling  qualities  as  an  officer  which  he  had  eidiibited  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  on  a  general  conviction  of  his  personal 
honesty,  turned  out  to  be  true.  But  the  party  which  made 
him  its  candidate  relied  on  nothing  else  when  they  made  the 
nomination.  The  convention,  after  his  nomination  was  de- 
clared, steadily  refused  to  make  any  declaration  of  principles ;  * 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  election  settled  nothing  in 
r^ard  to  the  momentous  questions  involved  in  the  results  of  the 
Mexican  War.  It  left  the  Whig  party  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  any  declared  policy  on  these  subjects ;  and  it 
consequently  increased  the  peril  of  the  formation  of  a  third 
party,  whose  opinions,  feelings,  and  action,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  would  confine  their  organization  to  the  North,  and 
introduce  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  purely  sectional 
party. 

Although  Congress  continued  in  session,  Mr.  Webster  left 
Washington  soon  after  the  middle  of  June,  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  summer  at  Marshfield.  The  action  of  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion created  for  him  one  of  those  embarrassments  which  states- 
men in  very  eminent  positions  must  often  meet ;  one  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  decide,  under  a  sense  of  great  responsibility, 
what  course  to  pursue  among  alternatives  none  of  which  is  free 

*  The  following  were  the  ballotings  President,  as  "  Whigs ; "  but  what  con- 
in  the  Philadelphia  Whig  Conrention  of  stituted  Whig  principles  was  left  to  be 
1848:  defined  accordhig  to  the  personal  and 
T   1            ?ii'    ^iib'    ?ffl *    'm**  ^^^^  yvs9(f^  of  the  voters.    Now,  the  real 
cu5°-*-...  9T        86        74        82  question  by  which  this  course  of  conduct 
Scott........  43        49        54        63  should  be  judged,  is,  not  what  one  or 

J^heter 22        «         17         18  another  person  in  the  North  or  the  South 

^£^^;;;"    J  i        —        —  would  have  called  the  political  princi- 

'  *  V —       —       —       —  pies  of  the  Whig  party,  but  what  ought 

Total 279       280       279       279  to  have  been  adopted  by  that  party,  in 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  have  that  crisis  of  our  national  affairs,  as  their 

the  convention  declare  by  resolution  that  public  policy. 

the  nomination  must  be  accepted  as  a  Mr.  Webster  had  very  clearly  indi- 

"Whig"  nomination,  if  at  all;  and  one  cated  what    that   policy  ought  to  be. 

effort  was  made  to  define  **  Whig  prin-  But  his  doctrine  was  thought  to  be  of 

ciples  "  as  "  no  extension  of  slavery — ^no  less  consequence,  in  the  political  field, 

acquisition  of  foreign  territory — protec-  than  the  "  availability  "  of  General  Tay- 

tion  to  American  industry,  and  opposi-  lor. 

tion  to  Executive  usurpation."    But  these  Consequences  stretching  very  far  into 

propositions  were  ruled  to  be  out  of  the  future,  and  fatal  to  the  welfare  of 

crdtr.    General  Taylor  was  nominated  both  sections  of   the  country,  ensued 

for  President,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  for  Vice-  from  this  mistake,  as  we  now  know. 
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from  objection.  The  power  to  make  such  a  decision,  and  in 
making  it  to  maintain  that  higher  consistency  which  yields 
some  minor  opinions  for  objects  of  great  public  concern,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  attributes  of  Mr.  Webster's  character. 
When  he  had  reached  a  decision,  on  such  occasions,  he  did 
not  act  as  a  mere  politician,  sheltering  himself  in  silence  and 
leaving  his  motives  to  be  inferred.  He  always  assigned  his 
reasons,  placing  them  in  the  public  judgment  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  He  now  had  to  determine  whether  he  should 
retire  altogether  from  public  life,  or  advocate  the  election  of 
General  Taylor.  That  he  must  do  the  one  or  the  other,  seemed 
to  him  quite  clear ;  and  that  these  were  the  real  alternatives, 
we  can  now  see  with  equal  clearness.  For  the  question  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Webster  by  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor 
was,  whether  he  should  withhold  from  the  country  his  advice 
and  influence,  making  no  effort  still  to  affect  public  measures 
by  acting  with  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  or  whether  he 
should  do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  errors  of  that  party  by 
still  endeavoring  to  cause  his  own  principles  to  prevail  in  the 
public  councils.  It  was  most  manifest  that,  during  the  next 
four  years,  the  questions  produced  by  the  result  of  the  Mexican 
War  would  be  decided ;  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  presence  in 
some  department  of  the  Government  would  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence. 

To  be  silent,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  see  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  elected,  and 
the  open  and  avowed  policy  of  that  party  to  prevail,  was  out 
of  the  question.  To  remain  in  the  Senate,  and  yet  to  make 
no  effort  to  cause  his  own  opinions  to  be  regarded  by  the  party 
with  which  he  had  long  been  connected,  in  case  that  party 
should  prevail  in  the  election,  was  an  equally  impracticable 
course.  To  countenance  the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  to  consent  that  its  elements  and  forces  should  be  merged 
in  a  new  political  organization  that  could  exercise  no  influence 
in  any  Southern  State,  was  to  incur  the  hazard  of  indirectly 
promoting  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  real 
issue  before  the  country  was,  whether  General  Cass,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party,  or  General  Taylor,  the  candidate 
of  the  Whigs,  should  be  elected  President.     In  the  former 
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event,  the  whole  foice  of  the  Administration  would  be  thrown 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  new  slave  States ;  in  the  latter, 
something  might  be  done  to  prevent  this  result.  Among  all 
the  numerous  letters  which  Mr.  Webster  received  at  this  time, 
I  have  found  none  that  so  accurately  touches  the  question  of 
duty  which  Mr.  Webster  had  to  decide,  as  the  following  from 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  the  Southern  Senator  who  had  hitherto 
steadily  endeavored  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  were  to  ensue 
from  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 

[from  MB.   BERRIEN.] 

"Jtffk!  16, 1848,  Friday. 

"  3It  dear  Sir  :  The  present  aspect  of  our  political  affairs  may  per- 
haps authorize  this  brief  note. 

"  You  are  aware  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  Whig  party  of  the 
Senate  faltered  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  its  plain  and 
obvious  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  I  have  not  been  san- 
guine in  my  hopes  of  success  in  the  present  canvass.  By  our  ^  faltering '  on 
that  occasion,  I  thought  we  had  lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  party 
on  vantage-ground,  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  select  our  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  with  a  just  reference  to  his  merits  and  qualifications, 
and  not  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  '  availability.'  And  when  the 
convention  had  determined  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  one  who  had  borne 
their  standard,  because  victory  had  not  crowned  their  efforts,  I  thought 
that  the  rights  of  our  Northern  friends  ought  to  have  been  respected.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  among  those  who  '  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,'  at  the 
result  of  its  deliberations.  But  the  die  is  cast — ^and  the  question  between 
the  nominee  of  the  Democracy  and  General  Taylor  is  one  on  which  I 
think  no  Wliig  ought  to  hesitate.  I  am  equally  sure  that  any  division 
among  ourselves  will  be  fatal  to  our  success,  and  that,  without  the  cordial 
codperation  of  New  England,  we  cannot  succeed.  Tour  position  enables 
you  to  exercise  with  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  the  just  influence 
which  acknowledged  talent,  undoubted  patriotism,  and  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  those  great  conservative  principles  which  they  as  well  as  w^e  have 
cherished,  cannot  fail  to  command. 

"  Public  opinion  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  inactive,  and  the  earliest 
demonstration  will  be  the  most  eflicient.  If  your  situation  is  thus  respon- 
sible, it  is  also  not  without  its  advantages.  The  South  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree,  answerable  for  the  present  position  of  the  party ;  and  that  man  who, 
in  thb  hour  of  need,  shall  effectually  contribute  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  adventurous  experiment  in  which  they  have  involved  us,  cannot  fail  to 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  them.  If ,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  the  unhappy 
question  which  fanatics  and  minor  politicians  are  constantly  thrusting  into 
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our  councils  shall  be  disposed  of  within  the  next  four  years,  I  think  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  Union  in  which  your  talents  and  public  sendees  will 
be  more  and  more  justly  appreciated  than  that  with  which  my  local  posi- 
tion renders  me  most  intimately  conyersant. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

.  "Jno.  Macpherbon  Berriek. 
"  To  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  did  not  decide  hastily  what  course 
to  pursue.  He  remained  in  New  England  until  the  month  of 
August,  with  what  feelings,  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter : 

[HB.  WEBSTER  TO  HR.   KETCHX7M.] 

''BoaTOK,Ju/ySl,1848. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir  :  I  received  yours  of  the  18th  last  evening,  on  my  return 
from  New  Hampshire. 

"  Hy  health  is  good,  and,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  oppressive,  I  intend 
going  to  Washington  next  week. 

"  But,  really,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  make  a  speech.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  nothing  new  to  say ;  in  the  next,  I  am  so  much  disgusted  with  our 
Northern  politicians,  Whigs  and  all,  that  I  am  out  of  all  humor  of  making 
further  efibrt.  We  are  wise  *  behind  the  hand.'  We  lock  the  stable  fast 
after  the  steed  is  safely  off,  with  the  thief  on  his  back. 

"  I  sec  no  longer  any  important  practical  question.  There  will  be  no 
slaves  in  Oregon  or  California,  and  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico,  where 
slaves  could  be  employed,  will  probably  be  made  part  of  Texas.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  did  the  business  mainly,  and  the  ratification  of  Mr. 
Polkas  treaty  with  Mexico  has  finished  what  remained*  I  have  steadily 
resisted  all  annexation  and  all  acquisition,  but  there  are  those  who  would 
have  territory,  or  pretended  that  they  must  take  it.  I  feel  much  inclined  to 
leave  it  to  them  to  say  what  they  will  do  with  it,  now  that  they  have  got  it. 

*^  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  vote  for  any  '  compromises,'  or  do  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  past.  But,  as  to  new  efforts,  I  cannot  see  that 
I  am  called  upon  to  make  them.  The  counsels  of  others  have  been  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  they  should  work  out  firom  them  their 
proper  results  themselves.  At  any  rate,  I  am  tired,  and  since  I  do  not  see 
now  pending,  especially  since  the  report  of  the  Oregon  Committee,  any 
question  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  country,  I  am  disposed  to 
indulge  a  little  my  desire  for  quiet  and  silence. 

"  Yours,  always  very  truly, 

"Dakiel  Webster." 

But,  ^oon  after  he  arrived  in  Washington,  certain  occur- 
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rences  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  break  the  silence  in 
wliich  he  desired  for  the  present  to  remain.  A  bill  for  the 
organization  of  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon  came 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  while  it  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  caused  an  amendment  to  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  "  Missouri  Compromise "  was  revived, 
and  declared  to  be  "  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  future 
organization  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  with  the  same  understanding,  with  which  it  was 
originally  adopted." 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  declare  that,  north  of  the  parallel 
of  36*^  30',  slavery  should  be  prohibited,  and  that,  south  of  that 
line,  new  Territories  might  be  organized,  in  which  slavery  could 
be  established.  The  House  disagreed  in  this  amendment,  and 
the  question  then  came  whether  the  Senate  should  recede  from 
it.  Mr.  Webster  at  once  entered  into  this  discussion,  and  what 
he  said  is  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works.*  Having 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  object 
of  the  bill,  which  was  simply  to  make  a  territorial  government 
for  Oregon,  he  reiterated  his  opinions  respecting  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  its  various  political  relations.  That  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  a  particular  description  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain States  helonging  to  the  Union  at  the  time  of  its  adoption^ 
and  gave  to  those  States  a  right  to  have  the  slaves  included  in 
a  certain  ratio  in  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress ;  that  this  was  consented  to  on  the  understanding 
that,  in  the  northwestern  territory,  slavery  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  introduced,  and  that  there  would  be  no  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  bo  made  into  new  States  on  the  Southern  frontier 
of  the  country,  either  by  cession  or  conquest,  he  held  to  be 
plain  historical  facts.  That  this  understanding  required  that 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  States  then  in  the  Union,  should  not 
be  interfered  with  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
inequality  of  political  power,  which  it  so  far  admitted,  should 
not  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  slave  States,  he  main- 
tained with  equal  firmness.  But  this  original  purpose  and 
understanding  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  had  been 
broken  in  upon,  he  said,  by  the  creation  of  five  new  slave- 

'  Works,  T.,  802,  H  seq. 
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holding  States,  and  but  one  free  State.  He  would  not  go 
further ;  and,  in  refusing  to  go  further,  he  did  not  consider  that 
he  was  doing  injustice,  for  he  could  not  admit  that,  because 
the  local  law  of  a  slave  State  recognized  slaves  eA  property ^  the 
citizens  of  such  a  State  could  claim  a  right  to  carry  that  local 
law  into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  there  demand 
a  recognition  as  property  of  that  which  is  not  regarded  as  such 
by  the  general  law  of  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  to  declare  its  will  on  this  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Territories,  he  said  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  should 
consent  to  no  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  upon  this  con- 
tinent, nor  to  any  increase  of  slave  representation  in  the  other 
House  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment.  But  what  had 
occurred  revealed  to  Mr.  Webster  a  still  stronger  necessity  for 
his  continuing  to  act  publicly  with  the  Whig  party,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  a 
citizen  of  a  Southern  State,  and  himself  a  slaveholder.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  become  apparent  that  many  important  persons 
in  the  Democratic  party  stood  ready  to  sanction  the  Southern 
claim  of  a  right  to  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories.  In  the 
next  place,  the  best  mode  in  which  this  could  be  effectually 
counteracted  was  by  increasing  Northern  Whig  strength  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  an  object  which  would  be  thwarted 
by  any  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Webster  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
North  for  the  general  success  of  the  Whig  party.  By  what  he 
said  on  the  Oregon  bill,  he  made  it  plain  to  the  fiiends  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  that  he  could  not  be  included  in  the  Administration 
of  the  latter  if  it  was  not  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  always  held  and  now  reiterated ;  and,  to  the  country 
at  large,  he  made  it  equally  plain  that  it  was  not  oflSce,  but  in- 
fluence over  public  measures  and  the  welfare  of  the  Union  that 
he  would  seek,  if  he  should  advise  the  people  to  make  General 
Taylor  President.  In  taking  this  view  of  his  duty,  and  in  finally 
deciding  to  recommend,  publicly,  the  election  of  General  Tay- 
lor, I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Webster  did  not  incur  hazards.  The 
hazard  that  the  Administration  of  General  Taylor  would  adopt 
a  dangerous  policy  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
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the  organization  of  the  new  Territories,  and  the  probability  that 
Mr.  Webster  would  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  in 
his  own  quarter  of  the  country,  by  those  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  look  at  the  subject  as  comprehensively  as  he  did, 
were  the  obvious  perils.  But  when  does  a  statesman  ever  act, 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  without  incurring  such  hazards  ? 
If  he  is  not  to  accomplish  all  the  good  he  can,  by  choosing  the 
path  that  is  attended  with  the  least  peril,  although  it  be  at- 
tended with  some,  he  must  retire  from  public  life,  and  cease  to 
act  at  all.  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  alternative,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  consented  to  meet  his  neigh- 
bors at  Marshfield,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  and  on  his 
own  property,  and  there  to  give  his  advice  to  his  fellow-Whigs. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  the  1st  of  September.  What  he 
was  to  say  was,  of  course,  looked  for  with  great  interest  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  country.  Eeporters 
came  from  very  distant  presses  to  give  the  speech  to  their 
public.  It  was  a  very  plain  and  perspicuous  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  governed  him  in  determining  to  vote  for  General 
Taylor,  and  in  advising  others  to  do  so.' 

It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  at  this  time  to  have  it 
understood,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  this 
nomination  of  General  Taylor  had  not  been  brought  about 
— as  it  certainly  had  not  been — ^by  any  peculiarly  Southern 
interest,  or  in  order  to  secure  the  further  extension  of  slavery ; 
because,  if  General  Taylor  were  to  become  President,  it  was 
most  important  that  the  people  should  understand  on  what 
ground,  and  by  whom,  he  had  been  presented  for  their  suf- 
frages. 

Hence,  in  this  speech  at  Marshfield,  Mr.  Webster  showed 
distinctly  and  pointedly  that  the  movements  for  the  nomination 
of  General  Taylor  originated  chiefly  with  Northern  Whigs ;  that 
these  persons  were  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  the  sole  motive  which  actuated  them  was  the 
belief  that  General  Taylor's  popularity  as  a  successful  military 
chieftain  would  make  him  President ;  or,  as  Mr.  Webster  ex- 
pressed it,  the  "  sagacious,  wise,  far-seeing  doctrine  of  avatla- 
hiliUj  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter."    Looking,  then,  to 

>  See  the  speech  in  Works,  ii.,  426,  elteq. 
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the  fact  that  General  Taylor  had  had  no  experience  in  civil 
life,  he  said  that  "  this  case  stands  by  itself^  without  a  prece- 
dent, or  justification  from  any  thing  in  our  previous  history." 
This  objection,  founded  on  the  merely  military  distinctions  and 
qualifications  of  the  candidate,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
prevented  the  nomination.  It  was,  he  said,  a  nomination  "  not 
fit  to  be  made." 

These  observations  gave  offence  to  some  of  General  Taylors 
friends ;  but  it  was  of  vast  consequence  to  have  the  country 
understand  that  an  Administration — whose  head  might  be 
likely  to  deal  with  some  of  the  critical  questions  growing 
out  of  the  annexations  of  further  territory,  more  with  the 
forecast  of  a  soldier  than  with  the  forecast  of  a  statesman — 
would  be  one  attended  with  some  peculiar  perils,  and  there- 
fore one  that  Mr.  Webster  would  feel  it  his  duty  carefully  to 
watch.  Still,  he  said  there  was  another  side  to  the  account ; 
for  he  believed  General  Taylor  to  be  an  upright,  indepen- 
dent man  ;  that  he  had  been  fairly  nominated ;  that  he  would 
not  plunge  the  country  into  further  wars  of  conquest ;  and 
that  the  sole  alternatives  were,  his  election  as  the  TVTiig,  or  the 
election  of  General  Cass  as  the  Democratic  candidate.*  Pre- 
senting this  issue  with  great  force,  Mr.  Webster  concluded  that 
the  safest,  the  only  safe,  course  to  be  followed  was  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  AVhig  party  in  the  election,  and  thereby  to 
put  it  in  the  strongest  position  to  meet  the  questions  that  were 
to  arise  in  relation  to  the  newly-acquired  territories.  This,  he 
said,  could  not  be  done  if  he  and  other  Whigs  were  to  refuse 
their  votes  to  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  precise  objects  in  mak- 
ing this  speech : 

"  You  speak  kindly  of  my  speech,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  it  did  some 
good.  Of  course,  there  are  many  in  your  circle  that  it  will  not  satisfy. 
They  think  General  Taylor  is  a  miracle  of  a  man,  knowing  every  thing, 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  it,  and  the  fittest  man 
in   the   world,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  to   administer  a  constitutional 

^  General  Cass  and  his  party  entered  ried  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  consent 

this  canvass  with  declarations  in  favor  of   Congress  that   new  States,   formed 

of  establishing  the  line  of  the  **  Missouri  south  of  the  parallel  of  36^  30\  might 

Compromise,'*  which  would  have  car-  come  into  the  Union  as  slave  States. 
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goyenunent,  and  discharge  the  highest  civil  trusts.  Hy  purpose  in  this 
speech  was  exactly  this :  first,  to  make  out  a  clear  case  for  all  true  Whigs 
to  vote  for  him :  second,  to  place  myself  in  a  condition  of  entire  inde- 
pendence, fearing  nothing,  and  hoping  nothing  personally,  from  his  fail- 
ure or  his  success.  I  would  not,  therefore,  flatter  either  him  or  his  more 
ardent  friends.  Thirdly,  and  most  especially,  to  show  the  preposterous 
conduct  of  those.  Whigs  who  make  a  secession  from  their  party,  and  take 
service  under  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  ever  yours, 

"Daniel  Webbteb. 

"  P.  S. — Have  you  ever  been  to  Edgartown  and  Nantucket  ?  They  are 
great  places  for  bluefish  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  I  am  told.  The 
blackfish  abound  at  New  Bedford.^' 

How  the  speech  was  received  by  judicions  men  out  of  New 
England,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Webster  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Colt,  an  eminent  private  citizen  of 
New  Jersey : 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  admirable 
exposition  of  your  sentiments  on  the  great  question  of  who  shall  we  vote 
for,  for  our  next  President,  and,  though  you  do  not  go  as  zealously  for  Tay- 
lor as  I  do,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  your  views  will  do  more  good  in  New 
England  than  mine  would  have  done,  and  therefore  I  again  express  my 
thanks  for  your  coming  to  our  rescue.  How  much  better  and  more  hon- 
orable your  course  has  been  than  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  under  no  circum- 
stances could  have  been  elected,  while  it  is  now  believed  that,  if  you  had 
carried  the  nomination,  you  could  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes. 
But  we  will  not  now  think  of  what  ought  to  have  been,  but  how  we  can 
defeat  Cass,  whose  election  I  should  look  upon  as  the  prostration  of  our 
country  for  years  to  come. 

"  I  send  to  you  a  peacock  and  hen,  and  two  Guinea  hens,  which  I  hope 

will  arrive  safe.   I  visited  Buffalo  Fair,  and  saw  no  pigs  or  other  stock  that 

I  thought  better  than  yours,  except  sheep — the  Merino  and  South-downs 

were  worthy  of  all  praise. 

"  With  great  respect,  ever  truly  yours, 

"RoswELL  Colt. 
"  To  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

On  the  24th  of  October  be  delivered  another  speech  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  topics  involved  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion.'    He  said  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

*  Works,  ii.,  449,  et  $eq. 
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'*It  was  not  well  rq>orted.  I  am  correcting  the  notes,  and  ^ere  will 
be  a  reprint.  It  might  haye  been  better.  In  this  sort  of  meeting,  I  am 
not  apt  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  till  the  occasion  comes. 
There  is,  therefore,  usnally  no  preparation.' 

In  the  course  of  this  autumn,  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to 
pronounce  a  public  eulogium  on  that  great  man  who  had  been 
his  intimate  friend  for  forty  years,  and  to  whose  intellect,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  never  failed  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  died  in  Boston  on  the 
14th  of  October  (184:8),  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  the  address  concerning  Mr.  Mason 
wliich  is  now  embraced  in  his  collected  works.  It  was  closed 
with  the  following  impressive  passages : 

*'  But,  sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away  and  die 
with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  is  really  permanent  bnt 
virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain.  Whatever  of  excellence  is 
wrought  into  the  soul  itself  belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does 
not  attach  itself  merely  to  this  life ;  it  points  to  another  world.  Political 
or  professional  reputation  cannot  last  forever ;  but  a  conscience  void  of 
ofience  before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eternity.  Keligion, 
therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element  in  any  great  human 
character.  There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is  the  tie  that,  con- 
nects man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to  His  throne.  If  that  tie  be 
all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe ; 
its  proper  attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future 
nothing  but  darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A  man  with  no  sense  of 
religious  duty  is  he  whom  the  Scriptures  describe,  in  such  terse  but  terrific 
language,  as  living  '  without  God  in  the  world.^  Such  a  man  is  out  of  his 
proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his 
happiness,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

*^A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason^s,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  sedate, 
could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel  its 
responsibilities.    He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  system — 

*  This  nulrenal  flrame,  thiu  wondrouB  fidr,' 

without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelligence  to  which 
all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with  an  individual,  in  any  profession  or  con- 
dition of  life,  who  always  spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  rev- 
erence of  the  power  and  presence  of  God.    No  irreverence,  no  lightness 

»MSS. 
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«Ten  no  too  familiar  allusion  to  God  and  His  attributes,  eycr  escaped  his 
lips.  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was,  with  him,  made  up  of  awe 
and  solemnity.  It  filled  the  whole  of  his  great  mind  with  the  strongest 
emotions.  A  man  like  him,  with  all  his  proper  sentiments  and  sensibili- 
ties alive  in  him,  must,  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  something  to  believe 
and  something  to  hope  for ;  or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to  its  close  and 
parting,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  is  only  really  happy  when,  on 
feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger 
hold  on  those  of  another. 

**Mr.  Mason^s  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  were  the  crowning 
glories  of  his  character.  ....  Such,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  the  life,  and 
such  the  death,  of  Jeremiah  Mason.  For  one,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart 
like  water,  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  friendship,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  his  loss.  I  would  embalm  his  memory  in  my  best  affections.  His 
personal  regard,  so  long  continued  to  me,  I  esteem  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  my  life;  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  known  hereafter,  that, 
without  intermission  or  coolness  through  many  years,  and  until  he  de- 
scended to  his  grave,  Mr.  Mason  and  myself  were  friends. 

"Mr.  Mason  died  in  old  age ;  not  by  a  violent  stroke  from  the  hand  of 
death,  not  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  ties  of  nature,  but  by  a  gradual 
wearing  out  of  his  constitution.  He  enjoyed,  indeed,  through  life,  remark- 
able health.  He  took  competent  exercise,  loved  the  open  air,  and,  avoid- 
ing all  extreme  theories  or  practice,  controlled  his  conduct  and  habits  of 
life  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  moderation.  His  death  was  therefore 
not  unlike  that  described  by  the  angel,  admonishing  Adam  : 

"  I  yield  it  Just,  Bald  Adam,  and  eabmit. 
Bat  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painAil  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  oar  connataral  dast  ? 

**  There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thoa  well  observe 
The  role  of  *  not  too  much,*  by  temperance  tao^i^ht. 
In  what  thoa  eat^st  and  drink^st ;  seeking  from  thence 
Bne  nourishment,  not  glattonoas  delight ; 
Till  many  years  oyer  thy  head  rctamcd, 
So  mayst  thoa  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fhiit,  thoa  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  placked  ;  f?r  death  mature. 
This  is  old  age/* 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

1848-1849. 

BELATioNS   vrrrn   the  administration  of  general  tatlor — 

BEGINNING  OF  TBE  SECTIONAL  CONFLICT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
NEW  TERRITORIES — ^MR.  WEBSTER's  TIEW  OF  THE  COURSE  PROP- 
ER TO  BE  PURSUED — ^DEBATES  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS 
— BUSINESS  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT — DEATHS  OF  A  GRANDCHILD 
AND  OF  MRS.  THOMAS — \ISTT  TO  VIRGINIA — ^RETURN  TO  MARSH- 
FIELD — EXCURSIONS. 

THE  election  of  General  Taylor,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  occurred  in  the  month  of  Xovember,  1848.  What 
expectations  Mr.  AVebster  then  fonned  concerning  his  own  rela- 
tions to  the  incoming  Administration  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Ictten?,  written  from  Boston  before  he  went  to  attend 
the  8eci»nd  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

[to  MR.   KETCnUM.] 

''  BosTOX,  Nowmber  SS,  1818. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  sentiments  of  your  letter  concur,  very  fully  in  tho 
main,  with  my  own.  My  feelings  ore  against  office  of  any  kind,  at  present ; 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  commit  myself,  nor  indeed  to  make  up  any  opinion, 
on  any  subject,  till  the  time  comes, 

**  In  one  rt»spect,  I  think  a  suggestion  of  yours  not  very  practicable.  I 
could  have  little  or  no  influence  with  an  Aflministration  of  which  I  was 
not  a  member.  Sometimes  members  of  Congress  obtain  an  influence  with 
the  Executive,  by  assiduity  and  importunity.  These  are  not  accordant 
with  my  habits.  I  could  volunteer  no  advice ;  and  in  the  course  of  things 
my  advice  would  be  seldom  asked,  notwithstanding  that  I  might  be  on 
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friendly  terms  with  the  President.  He  would  naturally  chiefly  rely,  either 
on  himself^  or  those  officially  near  him.    He  ought  to  do  so. 

"  The  general  result  of  my  reflections,  up  to  the  present  moment,  is,  that 
it  will  be  most  expedient  for  me  to  leave  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  attend  to  my  own  affairs.    I  hope  to  have  half  an  hour^s  talk 

with  you  next  week. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFORD.] 

"  BosTOK,  December  6, 1848,  Tuesday,  Two  o'clock. 

*'  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  yours  of  yesterday.    I  believe  it  is  true  that 

an  effort  is  making  here,  for  ^Ir. ,  for  the  Treasury,  but  it  is  by  only  a 

few.  Sensible  men  see  the  impropriety  of  it,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  question.    .    .    . 

"  A  friend  has  just  said  to  me,  ^  The  great  question  in  State  Street  is, 
can  3Ir.  Webster  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  Secretary  of  State  ?  If  so,  that 
settles  the  question  for  New  England.^ 

"  My  dear  friend  1  I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  proud.  All  these  things 
beckon  me  to  retirement,  to  take  care  of  myself— and,  as  I  cannot  act  the 
first  part,  to  act  none.  That  is  exactly  my  feeling ;  without  being  pressed 
to  say  what  I  would  or  would  not  do,  in  case  of  the  arising  of  an  exigency, 
in  which  these  who  have  been  friendly,  and  are  entitled  to  best  regards 
from  me,  might  thhik  I  could  be  of  essential  service. 

"  I  shall  be  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  week,  with  no  power  of 
stopping ;  I  am  under  promise  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"It  is  my  expectation  to  be  back  here  on  professional  business  at 
Christmas. 

"We  have  no  news  to-day.    If  any  to-morrow,  I  will  let  you  know; 

but  all  the  news  here  is  through  New  York. 

"  Yours, 

"D.  W." 

Mr.  Webster  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. As  this  was  the  period  when  the  existing  Administration 
was  about  to  close,  and  a  new  one  to  come  in,  speculation  of 
course  was  rife  concerning  the  formation  of  General  Taylor's 
Cabinet,  The  war  with  Mexico  was  over ;  and  the  questions 
brought  upon  the  country,  by  the  acquisitions  of  territory 
with  which  that  war  had  ended,  were  now  to  be  the  great  po- 
litical questions  of  the  time.  The  ipessage  of  President  Polk, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  distinctly  admitted — what  Mr. 
Webster  had  long  since  declared  would  be  the  result — that  the 
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acquisition  of  these  territories  had  created  "  a  domestic  question 
which  seriously  threatens  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  our  system."  It  was  claimed,  in  this  mes- 
sage, that  Congress  ought  not  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  those  territories ;  but  that,  if  such  legislation  was  to 
be  had,  it  ought  to  be  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
citizens  of  slaveholding  States  to  carry  their  slaves  with  them 
into  territories  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  whole  Union ;  and  that,  as  the  best  adjustment  between 
this  claim  of  right,  on  the  one  side,  and  its  denial  on  the  other, 
the  line  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise ''  ought  to  be  extended 
from  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Pacific,  which 
would  leave  the  territories  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  with 
power  to  become  slaveholding  States,  if  the  inhabitants  should 
BO  determine.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
then  about  to  go  out  of  oflSce  ;  and  this  course  Congress 
was  earnestly  pressed  in  the  message  to  adopt  at  its  present 
session. 

Mr.  Webster's  position,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  considerable 
degree  an  embarrassing  one,  because  it  was  not  known,  when 
this  question  was  thus  precipitated  upon  Congress,  what  the 
character  and  course  of  General  Taylor's  Administration  were 
to  be  in  reference  to  this  momentous  subject.  If  an  invitation 
had  come  from  the  President-elect  to  Mr.  Webster,  to  enter  his 
Cabinet,  or  if  the  advice  of  Mr.  Webster  had  been  sought  by 
the  friends  of  General  Taylor  at  Washington,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  making  the  new  arrangements,  there  would  have 
been  a  plain  indication  that  the  policy  of  the  Whig  Admin- 
istration, in  regard  to  the  new  territories,  was  to  be  the  reverse 
of  that  which  had  been  announced  by  those  who  were  soon  to 
surrender  the  executive  influence  and  power.  But  General 
Taylor  remained  in  Louisiana  for  the  present,  and  sent  no 
message  to  Mr.  Webster,  nor  was  tlie  latter  consulted  at  all  by 
his  Whig  associates  who  undertook  to  advise  General  Taylor 
respecting  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  clearly  Mr.  Webster's  public  duty,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  to  take  any  step  which  would  prevent  the  new  Presi- 
dent from  seeking  his  advice,  when  he  should  come  to  shape 
the  policy  of  his  Administration,  if,  on  arriving  in  Washington, 
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he  should  be  inclined  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Webster,  when  obliged  to  act  at  the  present 
session  on  the  questions  urged  upon  Congress  by  President 
Polk,  to  maintain  the  views  and  purposes  which  he  had  always 
avowed.  In  every  form,  and  on  every  occasion,  he  had  resisted 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory.  But  these  territories  had  been 
acquired.  What  was  now  to  be  done,  in  his  opinion,  was,  so 
to  act  on  the  questions  to  which  this  enlargement  of  the  Union 
had  given  rise,  as  to  prevent  the  demand  for  further  increase  in 
the  number  of  slave  States  from  bringing  the  harmony  of  the 
Union  into  peril,  by  a  dangerous  conflict  of  sectional  interests 
and  feelings.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  al- 
though a  great  immigration  into  California  had  abeady  begun, 
it  was  not  foreseen  that  it  would  become  a  free  State  by  the  vol 
untary  action  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  nor  that  Ne^ 
Mexico  would  be  a  country  imfitted  for  slave-labor.  At  tht 
opening  of  this  session  of  Congress  it  was  supposed  that  both 
of  these  great  regions  might  become  slaveholding,  and  there 
was  a  struggle  to  make  them  such. 

Mr.  Webster  was  of  opinion,  at  tliis  time,  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  was  to  authorize  the  President  to  take  tem- 
porary possession  of  these  territories  as  conquered  countries, 
and  to  hold  them  under  a  military  government,  preserving  the 
operation  of  their  local  laws,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  or  imtil  Territorial  governments  should  be  provided 
for  them.  In  this  way,  he  thought  that  time  would  develop  a 
state  of  things  which  would  render  action  in  Congress  upon  the 
slavery  question  unnecessary,  besides  enabling  Congress  to  see, 
more  clearly  than  they  could  now  do,  how  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernments ought  to  be  framed,  and  how  the  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico  ought  to  be  adjusted.  With  this  explanation  of  the 
attitude  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  I  now 
continue  the  series  of  Mr.  Webster's  private  correspondence 
after  his  arrival  at  Washington. 

[to  MR.   FBAKTwLIN  UAVEN.] 

"  Wasqingtox,  December  17, 1848. 
"My  DEAR  Sir:  Nothing  more  is  known  here,  I  believe,  of  General 
Taylor's  purposes  respecting  his  Cabinet,  than  is  known  with  you.    It  is 
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generally  supposed  he  will  defer  a  final  decision  till  he  reaches  die  dxr. 
the  mean  time,  I  think  opinion  here  is  settling  down  on  two  or  three 
absolutely  or  contingently.  I  infer  this  from  what  I  hear  exprwsaeti  in  zht 
circles  of  Congressmen,  There  seems  a  general  readiness  to  cooisir  iz 
whateyer  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  respectable  Administratioii. 

"  I  expect  to  leaye  Washington  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and  l»  bi 
in  Boston  on  Christmas-day,  or  the  day  after. 

"  Yours  with  yery  true  regard, 

"  Daniel  Wi 


TO  MR.  TICKNOB.] 

''  WAtBnvoTov,  LoTTTUAXA  Atbucic,  Dcxt  the  Unitarian  Cbvrch.      i 
December  31, 1848,  Tbureday  Evening,  alone,  orer  a  email  wood-ixe.  \ 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  yours,  which  I  received  this  moniin^ 
I  remember  that  next  Monday  is  Christmas ;  and  I  haye  an  idea,  not  indii> 
tinct,  of  Park  Street,  four  o'clock — certain  ladies — a  certain  gentleman,  and 
a  good  dinner.  But  pity  mo ;  here  I  am.  A  case  is  before  the  court,  of 
some  importance. 

**  Mr.  Ashmun  spoke  yesterday,  all  day,  *  from  mom  till  noon,  from 
noon  till  dewy  eve,'  and  dropped,  etc.,  *  with  the  setting  sun.' 

**  Mr.  John  Dayis  has  occupied  this  whole  day,  and  he  has  either  not 
finished,  or  else,  like  the  angel  to  whom  enraptured  Adam  listened,  though 
he  has  finished,  he  *  seems  still  speaking.'  When  I  can  persuade  myself 
that  he  has  really  made  an  end,  I  have  something  to  say.  But  my  speech 
will  be  *  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  here ; '  and  I  shall  be  off  immediately 
by  steamer,  since  I  cannot  take  passage  on  the  riyer. 

'*  Meanwhile,  I  am,  with  affection  for  you  and  yours, 

"RUSTICUS  ErPECTAXS. 

*»Mr.  Ticknor." 


[to  MR.  BLATCnFORD.] 

^  WA8IIIK0T0N,  January  1, 18181 
*^  A  beautiful  bright  morning.  The  long  twilight  of  such  a  morning  is 
charming— the  sun  shining  along  beneath  the  horizon,  showing  his  light 
a  great  while  before  he  shows  himself  As  all  is  open  before  my  southern 
and  eastern  windows,  I  gazed  on  his  *  bright  track '  an  hour  this  morning. 
The  eyening  twilight  of  winter  would  bo  equally  beautiful  in  fine  weather, 
and  more  often  seen,  but  the  air  is  usually  not  clear  enough  toward 
evening. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  hardly  think  a  *  certain  event '  so  probable  as  3Ir. 
Hall  Bcems  to  regard  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  ^  cliques '  opposed 
to  it,  formed  by  those  who  wish  the  principal  control  themselves.  In 
the  next  place,  allowing  much  good  sense  and  magnanimity  to  the 
President-elect,  ho  still  knows  that,  if  my  opinion  had  prevailed,  he  would 
not  have  been  nominated.    Finally,  it  is  likely  he  may  be  much  influenced 
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by  Mr.  Crittenden's  advice,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  what  that  advice 
will  be. 

"  And  now  give  me  leave  to  ask  one  question :  WTutt  good  could  I  do  in 
that  position  to  the  country^  or  my  friends  f  I  know  my  appointment  would 
keep  out  a  person  whom  you  do  not  want  to  see  in  power ;  but,  beyond 
this  n^ative  benefit,  I  see  no  other.  .  .  . 

"Pray  think  of  something  else,  and  if  something  better  cannot  be  done. 
I  am  willing  to  stay  in  the  Senate,  if  that  should  be  thought  desirable, 
though  I  should  prefer  to  leave  it.  What  1  sincerely  wish,  and  all  that  I 
wish  respecting  myself,  is  to  see  Fletcher  placed  in  a  position  to  support 
his  family,  and  myself  left  to  my  profession,  my  studies,  or  my  ease. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  French  news.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  than  [that] 
this  election  of  Napoleon  will  create  new  troubles  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
and  foment  disaffection  in  Germany  and  Prussia.  I  trust  we  may  es- 
cape. 

"  How  are  Mr.  Jaudon^s  family  ?    Pray  give  my  love  to  them  all.    I 

hope  they  see  Mrs.  W.  often. 

**  Yours, 

"D.  W." 

"  Boston,  January  16, 1849,  Tuesday,  Twdro  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  write  this  in  court,  Mr.  Choate  still  speaking.  We 
shall  finish  the  law  discussion  to-day,  probably,  and  go  to  the  jury  to-mor- 
row. I  have  your  letter  this  morning.  ...  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr. 
Stetson,  with  which  I  doubt  not  you  are  acquainted.  Say  to  him  I  keep 
every  thing  close  and  say  nothing. 

**  My  dear  sir,  if  possible,  without  sacrificing  objects  dear  and  impor- 
tant to  friends,  let  me  be  left  out  of  all  cabinets  but  that  of  Porter  Wright, 
Seth  Weston,  and  Seth  Peterson.*  I  assure  you  this  is  my  earnest  wish. 
Fletcher  being  in  some  way  provided  for,  with  permission  on  my  part  to 
leave  the  Senate,  I  should  be  exactly  suited.  But  I  would  stay  in  the 
Senate,  if  it  were  thought  I  could  be  useful.  But  I  could  not  possibly  take 
another  situation,  without  things  being  done  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
for;  and  then  come  on,  also,  the  long  and  hot  summers.  I  feel  faint  when 
I  think  of  them. 

"  P.  S. — Two  o'clock,  court  adjourned ;  Choate  through  on  the  law. 

B.  R.  Curtis  replies  to-morrow  :  then  to  the  jury.* 

"  D.  W." 

[to  MB.   BLATCHPORD.] 

"  Ix  TiiB  SiNATi,  February  6, 1849,  Monday,  Two  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  .  .  .  I  have  heard  something  this  morning,  upon  good 
authority^  which  is  gratifying.    There  is  said  to  be  a  letter  from  General 

^  The  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part 
fisherman,  at  MarshfieU.  in  the  trial  of   an    important    patent 

*  Mr.  Webster  had  come  to  Boston  at    cause. 
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Taylor,  in  which  he  says,  in  effect,  this :  '  The  leading  men  of  the  Whig 
party  agreed  to  nominate  me  for  the  presidency.  I  am  chosen ;  and  now 
these  leading  Whigs  must  divide  with  me  the  responsibility  of  appointing 
an  able  and  satisfactory  Cabinet.' 

**  There  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  he  has  written  a  letter  containing, 
in  substance,  the  foregoing  sentiments ;  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  that  he 
will  persevere. 

**  I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  Fletcher. 

"  Yours, 

"  Dan'l  Webster. 
"  Mr.  Blatchford." 

[to  MB.   KETCHUM.] 

'' February  l^lMk 

"  My  deab  Sm :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  It  let  me  into  a  sight 
of  New- York  Whig  politics  pretty  fully.  I  think  I  see  the  lay  of  the 
land. 

^*  I  have  no  expectation  of  being  consulted  about  these  things  or  any 
of  them,  though  my  advice  will  be  honestly  given  if  wanted ;  yet  it  will 
not  be  obtruded  in  any  case.  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  called  on  to  interfere 
between  good  men,  all  being  original  Taylor  men.  I  have  very  sincere 
regard,  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  wish  him  all  sorts  of  good 
fortune  and  happiness.  But  I  think  it  is  now  plain  enough  that,  if  Mr. 
Maxwell,  and  those  associated  with  him,  had  chosen  to  bring  forward  a 
Northern  candidate,  he  would  have  been  elected.  The  movement  in  New 
York  settled  the  whole  thing,  as  I  supposed  it  would,  at  the  time. 

*^  The  great  embarrassment  I  should  feel,  if  I  had  any  official  duty  to 

perform  in  these  cases,  makes  me  most  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  no 

more  duty  is  upon  me,  nor  to  be  upon  me.    I  am  quite  content  to  let 

others  decide. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Websteb." 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFORD.] 

"  Iw  THB  Sbxatz,  February  16, 1&49,  Friday,  Two  o'clock. 

'^Mt  dear  Sir:  I  hear  nothing  from  you  since  your  excursion  to 
Boston,  but  hope  you  are  safe  at  home. 

"  I  have  been  at  home  all  the  morning,  trying  to  bring  up  my  cor- 
respondence, and  waiting  for  the  sun  to  warm  the  air  a  little.  The  morn- 
ing is  exceedingly  cold ;  the  mercury,  I  believe,  eight  or  nine  above  zero 
at  sunrise. 

**  The  ice,  it  would  seem,  is  likely  to  keep  General  Taylor  away  firom 
Pittsburg,  and  to  delay  his  arrival  here.  I  have  no  news,  except  that 
Mr.  T.  S.  thinks  it  may  be  his  duty,  after  all,  to  go  into  the  Treasury ; 
at  least,  so  says  the  rumor  of  the  hour. 
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'^  We  are  on  the  Diplomatic  Bill,  Washington  Canal,  etc.  Nothing 
important.  "  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

The  following,  marked  "  private,"  was  enclosed  in  the 
letter  of  February  16th  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

"  It  is  not  General  Taylor^s  present  purpose  to  offer  me  a  place  in  his 
Cabinet,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  possible  that,  after  he  comes  here, 
he  may  alter  his  mind,  but  not  probable ;  and  I  hope  he  will  remain  as 
he  is. 

^^  I  could  not  accept  the  offer,  if  made  {  and,  haying  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion on  that  subject,  I  think  it  due  to  you  to  settle  your  mind  on  it  by  a 
priyate  and  confidential  letter.  Tou  know  the  general  reason  growing  out 
of  my  own  condition  and  circumstances,  and  the  confining  and  irksome 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  ofiSce  which  haye  weighed  with  me  when  we 
haye  conyersed  on  the  matter.  There  are  one  or  two  other  general  reasons 
to  which  I  hayo  not  frequently  adyerted.  The  first  of  the  general  reasons 
is,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  apprehension  as  to  what  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Administration  is  to  be.  Many  things  look  yery  well ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  tone  of  character 
called  into  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  high.  If  appointments  should  run  as 
some  of  the  yarious  speculations  iadicate,  I  should  haye  little  confidence 
of  a  useful  or  honorable  result.  All  may  come  right ;  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I 
cannot  but  entertain  some  doubt  Another  general  reason  is,  that  although 
I  would  not  yield  myself  to  any  undue  feelings  of  self-respect,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  I  am  senior,  in  years,  to  General  Taylor ;  that  I  haye  been 
thirty  years  in  public  civil  life,  and  haye  had  some  few  friends  who  haye 
thought  that,  for  the  administration  of  ciyil  and  political  affairs,  my  own 
qualifications  entitled  me  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
the  ofiSce  to  which  General  Taylor  has  been  chosen. 

"  Acquiescing,  therefore,  most  cheerfully  in  the  result  of  things  which 
has  flowed  from  honest  and  iatelligent  Whig  counsels,  and  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  render  all  the  aid  in  my  power  to  the  support  of  the  new  Whig 
Administration,  I  yet  feel  that  I  shall  best  consult  my  own  dignity  by 
declining  to  fill  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Executiye  Goyemment. 

'^  So  much  for  general  reasons.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  one 
peculiar  reason,  growing  out  of  my  peculiar  relations,  and  that  of  my 
friends,  to  General  Taylor's  election.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
other  States,  there  will  be  candidates  for  ofiSce,  who  hayo  been  my  friends, 
and  who  opposed  General  Taylor's  nomination  to  the  last. 

"  There  will  be  other  candidates  for  the  same  oflSces,  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  early  and  zealous  friends  of  General  Taylor's  nomination, 
and  who  will  naturally  think  themselves  entitled  to  his  regard.  Cast  your 
eyes  over  your  own  city,  and  you  vnll  see  that  questions  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  them,  must,  in  all  probability,  arise  at  once.    And  these  ques- 
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lions  would  create  a  degree  of  embarrassment  that  I  could  not  meet.  I 
could  not  abandon  my  own  friends ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  act 
with  any  want  of  fidelity  to  General  Taylor  and  his  friends.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  my  true  position  is  a  position  of  respect,  friendship,  and 
support  of  the  incoming  Administration ;  but  not  a  position  in  which  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  distribution  of  its  offices  and 
patronage. 

[to  MR.  BLATCHPORD.] 

*' February  21, 1&I9,  SatnriUiy,  One  o'clock. 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  telegraphed  you  to  say  tliat  I  see  no  bad  signs  in 
the  weather.  Fletcher  and  I  have  called  on  General  Taylor,  but  he  does 
not  see  his  friends  to-day.  He  is  fatigued,  I  belieye,  and  probably  feels 
some  injury  from  his  accident. 

<^  He  was  heard  to  say  yesterday,  in  the  cars,  that  he  had  not  settled 
any  other  Cabinet  appointment,  and  should  not  till  he  had  consulted 
friends.    If  he  adheres  to  this,  it  will  be  well. 

"  There  is  a  very  small  clique  here,  from  Boston,  urging  Mr. for 

the  Treasury,  and  looking  for  small  offices  by  means  of  his  expected  influ- 
ence.   Some  of  them  will  be,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  be,  disappointed. 

*^  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  all  over,  and  I  can  summon  my  thoughts 
back  again  to  the  bams  and  poultry-yards  of  Marshfield,  and  the  plans  for 
next  year's  farming. 

"  Mr.  Jaudon  took  a  bit  of  shad  with  us  this  morning. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  W." 

[to  MB.  BLATCnFORD.] 

**  February  S5, 1849,  Simday  morning,  Eight  o'clock. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  passed  half  an  hour  last  evening  with  General 
Taylor.  He  was  pleasant  and  conversable  enough,  and  by  no  means  of 
•uch  a  harsh  and  stem  countenance  as  the  pictures  represent  him.  Our 
conversation  was  general.  He  said  nothing  to  me  nor  I  to  him  of  Cabinet 
jippointmcnts.  Ho  said,  last  night,  that  he  had  signified  his  purpose  to 
decide  nothing  for  two  or  three  days. 

**The  last  mmor  gives  Mr.  Binney  to  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  to 
the  Xavy. 

'*  All  comes  back  to  the  original  points.  General  Taylor  means  well, 
twt  he  knows  little  of  public  afiairs,  and  less  of  public  men.  He  feels  that 
he  must  rely  on  somebody ;  that  he  must  have  counsel,  even  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  counsellors,  and,  regarding  Mr.  Crittenden  as  a  fast  personal 
friend,  he  feels  safest  in  his  hands.  This,  I  think,  is  the  present  state  of 
thin^  What  may  be  the  result  I  do  not  know,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
«.viO«cture.  The  various  cliques,  with  their  committees,  are  about  him  in 
fbrctf .   Of  course,  they  feel  different  vhl  The  main  hope  for  a  favorable 
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issue  of  things  must  be  th^it,  in  this  scrambling,  he  may  lean  to  the  judg 
ment  of  his  Secretary  of  State.    You  had  better  bum  this  letter. 

"Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 

[to  MB.  BLATCHFORD.] 

^February  27, 1849,  Tueaday,  Three  o'clock. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  overwhelmed  with  labor ;  obliged  to  study  from 
five  to  eleven  a.  h.  ;  be  in  court  from  eleven  to  three ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  the  Senate  till  ten  o'clock. 

"  I  learn  nothing  certain.    I  do  not  think  the  President  has  decided 

any  thing ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. will  be  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

The  events  transpiring  in  the  Senate,  during  the  period  in 
which  these  letters  were  written,  evince  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict that  had  been  produced  by  prosecuting  the  war  to  the  con- 
quest and  acquisition  of  foreign  territory ;  and  while  they  show 
a  great  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  mode  in  which  tliese 
acquisitions  ought  to  be  or  could  be  dealt  with,  they  reveal 
the  steady  policy  of  some  of  the  Southern  Senators  to  secure  in 
some  way  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  carry  into  those 
regions  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  the  willingness  of  some 
Northern  Senators  to  give  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  others  to  withhold  it.  Mr.  Webster,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  believed  that  these  discussions  were  premature,  and 
that  the  most  expedient  course,  as  well  as  the  most  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  was  to  give  to  these 
Territories  a  temporary  military  government,  leaving  their  local 
laws  in  operation.  But  their  local  laws  did  not  recognize  the 
relation  of  slavery,  as  it  was  known  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Union ;  and  consequently  the  representatives  of  that  sec- 
tion desired  something  more.  The  struggle,  therefore,  which 
began  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  went  on  to  its  close. 
On  the  11th  of  December,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for 
making  the  whole  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  at  once  a 
State  in  the  Union.  On  the  13th,  a  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Senate,  purporting  to  come  from  "  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico, assembled  in  convention,"  praying  Congress  to  establish  a 
territorial  government  over  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery  from 
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that  government.  Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  the  petition  **  in- 
solent," Baying  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  tiDder 
a  conquest,  and  that  the  country  belonged  "  not  to  Congress  as 
a  government,  but  to  the  States,  the  thirty  States  of  the  Union." 
On  tlio  18th,  Mr.  Douglas's  hill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  the  19th,  this  committee  reported  against  it, 
and  in  favor  of  creating  territorial  governments  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  On  the  24th  of  Janaary,  Mr,  Douglaa 
offered  a  substitute,  and  procured  its  reference  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. On  the  29tli,  the  select  committee  reported  a  new  bill. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Douglas  endeavored  to  have  his 
bill,  for  creating  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  California  into 
a  State,  taken  up,  but  failed.  The  close  of  the  session  was 
tlins  drawing  near,  and  nothing  had  been  done  in  regard  to 
providing  any  species  of  government  for  these  newly-acqnired 
Territories,  into  one  of  which  immigration  was  rapidly  ponriug. 
lu  the  mean  time  the  annual  appropriation  bills  had  come  into 
the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  2l6t 
of  Februan,-,  Mr.  Walker  (of  "Wisconsin)  moved  an  amendment 
to  one  of  these  bills,  which  finally,  after  several  modifications, 
suggested  chiefly  by  Southern  Senators,  took  the  shape  of  a 
proposition  to  '"  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States" 
to  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  also  to  extend  to 
it  certain  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
being  authorized  to  establish  rules  and  r^ulations  for  this  por- 
(Ktse.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  on  the  22d  of  Febnuiy, 
that  Mr.  TVelister  iutrodnccd  his  bill  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment  of  these  Territories,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  few  re- 
marks : 

"  1  t<e};  tti  rail  the  »ttentioD  of  the  Senate  for  five  robnto  to  >  papcs 
vj^'tt  1  wUh  to  lav  on  the  taUe  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  h»  been  o- 
gi^wii  iK>w  fl>r  sonie  dan  in  diseiusing  the  vor  important  quffdoa  of  the 
(KUMUt  »iatv  auiKvutUtion  of  the  newly-acqiured  Territories  of  ttw  Uniieil 
^aiot,  auU  Ihr  utve^lv  of  some  provwon  immediatelr  Wins  m*de  fat 
lite  ^ivrutui-Ql  of  th<Me  Ti:iritCTi«3 ;  and  wc  have  girm  fome  cooddoxlioc 
!w  '-Ik  k.iii<l  Oit'^vtrontent  it  is  expedient,  beaiing  in  mind  the  mgeikCT  of 
'.^  >.'ikH\  !UKt  th^  apixuacfaing  end  cf  this  seistMi  of  Coaer'^,  to  fx^  far 

4!)ii)  ;^iwaHBl  «te  ten  altoMciI  tbe  Staiu  os 
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and  I  haye  read  carefully  the  propositions  which  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
To  these  amendments  there  seem  to  be  objections,  arising  as  well  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  introduced,  in  the  way  of 
amendments  to  this  bill,  as  from  the  character  of  the  propositions  them- 
selves. 

**  I  wish,  sir,  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient,  to  suggest  in 
a  precise  form  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  expedient  course  to  pur- 
sue at  thd  present  moment  in  regard  to  the  Territories  of  California  and 
New  Me^co.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  some  provision  for  the  government  of  these  Territo- 
ries may  with  propriety,  or  firom  necessity,  be  adopted  in  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  I  shall  offer  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  as 
an  amendment  to  that  bill ;  but  if  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
that  any  bill  relating  to  California  shall  be  considered  as  a  separate  meas- 
ure, then  this  paper  will  suggest  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  course  now  to  be  adopted.  I  do  not  propose  to 
prolong  any  discussion  on  this  bill.  My  purpose  is  to  have  the  paper 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  printed.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  read  and  printed, 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  it." 

The  secretary  read  the  paper,  as  follows,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized to  hold  possession  of  and  occupy  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
February,  1848 ;  and  that  he  be  authorized  for  that  purpose,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  preserve  peace  and 
order  in  said  Territories,  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

"  Section  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  imless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide  for 
the  Government  of  said  Territories,  the  existing  laws  thereof  shall  be  main- 
tained and  observed ;  and  that  the  civil  and  judicial  authorities,  hereto- 
fore exercised  in  said  Territories,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  and 
direct,  to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territories  may  be  protected 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion :  iVo- 
vided^  nevertheless,  that  martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaimed  or  declared  in 
said  Territories,  or  either  of  them,  nor  any  military  court  established  or 
instituted,  except  ordinary  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

"  Section  3.  And  le  it  further  enacted^  That  the  sum  of thou- 
sand dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
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curring  these  provisiona  into  effect,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treaeorj  not  otherwise  appropiiated." 

On  tlie  next  day  (23d),  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  llr. 
Walker's  proposition,  Mr.  Webster  made  the  following  re- 
marks; 

"  The  Senate  and  the  country  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  had  no 
hand  in  prodnclng  the  present  state  of  things  connected  with  these  Ter- 
ritories which  we  have  acquired.  I  hare  opposed  all  wars  leading  to  SDch 
acquisitions ;  and  I  hare  opposed  all  treaties  accepting  of  snch  cesuons  of 
territory ;  and  I  do  not  ascribe  to  myself  any  considerable  sagaci^  when 
I  say  that  the  state  of  things  which  exists  to-day— brought  aboot,  per- 
haps, a  little  sooner  by  accidental  drcnmstances  than  would  otherwise 
hsTe  been  the  case — was  as  evident  to  me  as  the  sun  in  hesTen,  ever  since 
the  notion  prevailed  of  new  acquiMtions  on  the  Southern  border  of  the 
United  States.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  my  purpose  to  mingle  in  this  (Ii»- 
cossion  any  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  enough  to  occupy  our  most  seri- 
ous thoughts  in  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  present ;  in  learning  how 
to  deal  with  it  as  prudent,  practical  men,  deuring  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
country,  desiring  to  give  protection  to  all  those  who  lire  under  the  Oor- 
emment  of  the  United  States.  And,  while  I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  pru- 
dent to  dwell  on  the  past,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  cither  to  attempt  to  look 
too  far  into  the  future.  There  are  evils  which  threaten  individuals,  and 
there  are  evils  which  threaten  communities,  which  sagacity  and  a  long- 
reaching  foresight  may  probably  avert ;  but  there  are  other  evils,  occa- 
sionally threatening  individuals,  and  communities  also,  which  are  as  likely, 
perhaps  more  likely,  to  find  their  remedy  in  the  course  of  events  than  in 
the  exercise  of  prescience  or  premonition ;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
one  of  those  cases.  I  think  our  practical  duty,  our  duty  as  practical  men, 
is  to  provide  a  government  for  those  Territories,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  among  the  inhabitants,  to  give  secnrity  to  all  well-disposed  persons, 
and  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  ill-disposed ;  to  give  them  a  government 
fluch  as  we  may,  in  the  short  period  now  before  us,  considering  the  great 
distance  at  which  they  are  from  us.  And  that  single  purpose  has  been  ail 
that  I  liave  contemplated  in  the  proposition  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  of  which,  at  some  convenient  time,  it  was  my  purpose  to  ask 
further  consideration.  Hy  idea  is,  that  the  govenmient,  for  the  present, 
must  be  substantially  a  military  government ;  that  we  can  hardly  do  more 
than  keep  the  peace,  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  individaaK 
until  we  either  admit  the  people,  who  ore  freemen,  as  a  State  into  this 
Union,  or  give  them  a  regular  Territorial  government.  I  think  it  ahonid 
bo  limited  to  that  one  olgect — to  keep  the  peace — without  any  attempt  to 
administer  revenue  laws,  or  any  other  laws  growing  ont  of  their  political 
lelfttions,  because  I  do  not  think  it  pmcticablc  to  do  any  such  thing. 

**  bi  the  case  of  Florida,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey,  there  was  a  provisioii  that  the  revenue  laws 
ahonld  be  applied  to  the  Territory.  That,  I  think,  was  in  1823,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  it  all  came  to  nothing.  The  President 
did  anthorize  the  collection  of  customs ;  he  did  appoint  an  officer  in 
that  collection  district ;  but,  so  far  as  I  understand,  there  never  was  a 
hundred  dollars  collected  from  customs  in  Florida  until  it  had  re- 
ceiyed  a  regular  form  of  government ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  whUe 
it  is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as 
you  must  have  custom-houses,  navy  officers,  appraisers,  and  a  whole  corps 
of  official  persons  who  will  have  nothing  to  do ;  because,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  or  administer  a  system  of  revenue  laws  before  there  are 
any  courts  ?  Who  is  to  seize  vessels  under  the  revenue  laws  ?  Who  is  to 
libel  them  ?  How  are  they  to  be  tried  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  prop- 
erty ?  There  can  be  no  seizure  by  law,  no  adjudication  by  law — and  that 
is  all-important — ^until  there  is  a  regular  Territorial  government  estab- 
lished. This  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  to  everybody;  and  this  is  the 
objection,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  which  goes  further  than  the  proposition  that  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  It  will  be  expensive,  it  will  be  giving  unnecessary  power 
to  the  Executive  government,  and  it  will  be  useless.  Since  I  had  the 
honor  of  submitting  my  own  thoughts  upon  this  subject  very  briefly  to 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  the  House  has  sent  us  a  bill  which  purports  to 
extend  the  revenue  laws  to  the  Territories. 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  true  course  to  adopt,  in  the  position  of  things  as 
they  are,  is  to  arrest  all  amendments  to  this  Appropriation  Bill,  affecting 
these  Territories,  which  are  offered  here,  since  there  is  another  measure  be- 
fore us  much  more  appropriate  for  the  consideration  and  deliberation  of 
the  Senate,  much  more  suitable  to  the  case  upon  which  we  wish  to  act, 
than  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  amendments  to  this  bill.  I  shall,  for  one, 
vote  against  all  amendments  that  are  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  this 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  government,  or  for  any  regulation  whatever 
in  regard  to  the  Territories.  But  when  this  bill  shall  have  been  disposed 
of,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  from  the  House  be 
taken  up,  I  shall  propose  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  amendment  which  I  laid  before  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago.  I  have  no  particular  right  to  exhort  the  Senate ;  I  claim  no 
authority  to  hasten  its  proceedings ;  but  I  think  we  are  all  imperiously 
called  on  to  make  what  dispatch  wo  can  with  this  appropriation  bill  for 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government.  We  all  know  what 
delays  are  continually  occurring ;  we  all  see  the  reluctance  that  is  mani- 
fested to-day  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Senate  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  our  daily  sittings.  Should  we  not,  then,  proceed  exclusively  with  the 
subjects  appropriately  belonging  to  this  Appropriation  Bill  ?  There  are 
many  amendments  to  be  proposed. 

"  There  are  some  which  I  desire  myself  to  propose ;  in  doing  which  I 
than  not  occupy  five  minutes,  however,  because  the  time  of  the  Senate 
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is  precious.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  these  amendments  regarding  a 
goyemment  for  California,  which  are  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill,  may  be  rejected,  as  a  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion is  just  before  us — a  measure  which  will  naturally  give  rise  to  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  being  now  upon  our  tabic — and  one  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  its  order.  And,  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  avoided,  and 
shall  avoid,  all  discussion  that  is  calculated  to  excite  local  or  party  feel- 
ings, or  to  disturb  the  progress  of  the  Senate  and  the  Government  in 
making  a  proper  present  temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Cali- 
fornia. Enough  for  this  day — ^I  will  not  say  is  the  evil — but  the  duty 
thereof  Our  duty  is  immediately,  if  we  can,  to  give  a  practical  and  secure 
government  to  the  people  of  California;  and  there,  in  my  judgment,  our 
present  duty  terminates.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  remarks  which  I  might 
feel  disposed  to  make  would  be  cither  gratifying  or  instructive  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  shall,  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  abstain  from  occupying 
further  time  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  present'' 

On  the  24th,  Mr.  "Walker's  proposal,  to  "  extend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States "  to  these  Territories,  being  still 
under  consideration,  a  very  important  debate  occurred  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  Senators,  which  I 
here  transcribe : 

Mr.  Wbbsteb  :  "  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  says  that  he  is  prepared  to  say 
boldly  that  the  Northern  States  have  not  observed,  but  have  broken,  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution." 

3Ir.  Bctleb  (in  his  seat)  :  "  I  said  it." 

Mb.  Websteb  :  ^*  Yes,  Mr.  President,  he  said  so.  It  is  no  duty  of  mine 
to  take  up  a  glove  that  is  thrown  at  the  whole  world ;  it  is  no  duty  of 
mine  to  accept  a  general  challenge.  But  if  the  honorable  member  shall  see 
fit  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform  the  Senate,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  State, 
whose  representative  I  stand  here,  has  forborne  to  observe,  or  has  broken 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  he  will  find  in  me  a  combatant  on 
that  occasion." 

Mb.  Butleb  rose  to  reply ;  but,  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  misun- 
derstanding as  to  his  possession  of  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

Mb.  Websteb  :  "  I  would  hear  the  gentleman  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, a  respect  which  I  always  feel  for  him ;  but,  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  if  he  is  to  reduce  what  seemed  to  be  a  general  charge  to  a  particular 
charge,  and  if  he  shall  undertake  to  specify  or  particularize  any  case  in 
which  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  whose  representative  I  am,  has  for- 
borne to  observe,  has  broken,  or  attempted  to  break,  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  meet  the  charge,  and  to  defend 
^ne  State,  if  I  am  able  to  do  bo.    I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  such 
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debate  on  this  matter  at  present ;  other  States  will  answer  for  themselves. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to  have  clear  ideas 
and  correct  notions  of  the  qaestion  which  this  amendment  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us ;  and,  especially,  that  we  should 
seek  to  get  some  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a 
law,  to  '  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Territories.' 
Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world, 
in  this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it.  There  is  no  clause  for  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  power  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  The  Consti- 
tution, what  is  it  ?  We  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
law  to  territory  I  What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Staties  ?  Is  not 
its  yery  first  principle  that  all  within  its  influence  and  comprehension 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  which  it  establishes,  with  not  only 
a  right  to  debate  and  a  right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Yice-President  ?  And 
can  we  by  law  extend  these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States  ?  Everybody  will  see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable. 
Well,  sir,  the  amendment  goes  on,  and  says  that  the  revenue  laws  shall,  as 
far  as  they  are  suitable,  be  applied  in  the  Territories.  Now,  with  respect 
to  that  qualification,  made  by  the  honorable  member  from  Wisconsin,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  he  understands  it  as  I  suppose  he  does.  Does  the 
expression,  '  as  far  as  suitable,^  ^W^Y  ^^  ^^^  Constitution  or  the  revenue 
laws,  or  both  ? 

Mb.  Walker  :  "  It  was  not  the  proposition  to  extend  the  Constitution 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  was  applicable. 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  far  that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  absolute  and 
despotic  power.  He  is  the  judge  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  not  suit- 
able, and  what  he  thinks  is  suitable  is  suitable,  and  what  he  thinks  unsuit- 
able is  unsuitable.  He  is  *  omnis  in  hoe^^  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  govern  this 
Territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Congress  makes  further  provision  ?  Now,  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  supposes  suitable,  what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between  suit- 
able and  unsuitable,  which  he  proposes  to  follow,  I  shall  be  instructed. 
Let  me  say  that  in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  extending 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  extended  over  the  United  States 
and  over  nothing  else,  and  can  extend  over  nothing  else.  It  cannot  be 
extended  over  any  thing  except  over  the  old  States,  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in.  There  is  a  want  of 
accuracy  of  ideas  in  this  respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judicial  gentlemen.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  hdbexis  corpus^ 
and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  personal  liberty,  are  extended  by 
force  of  the  Constitution  itself  over  every  new  Territory.  That  proposition 
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goes,  the  Constilution  in  part  goes,  not  all  its  proTisionB  certajnly,  but  all 
its  Buitable  proTiaionB.  Why,  can  wc  haYc  any  authority  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution t  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen  :  if  the  Constitution 
does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  what- 
erer  t  Is  not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  Constitution  ?  does  it  not  hold 
it!  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the  continnance  of  the  Constitution!  and 
would  it  not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that  instrnmeut,  and 
the  consequent  dissolution  of  this  Confedcmcy  ?  And  shall  we,  the  crea- 
toM  of  the  Constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Constitution  i  Sir,  we  were  told  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  extend  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of  CongreBs.  I  confess  that  I 
was  incredulous,  and  I  am  still  incredulous  that  any  tribunal,  pretending 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  government,  as  tho  courts  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  have,  could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous 
Judgment  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  on  error  which  has  been  un- 
Jtutly  attributed  to  them;  but,if  they  have  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I 
for  one  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be  respected.  The  Territo- 
ries belong  to  na ;  they  are  ours ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of 
the  thirty  States  of  the  Union;  and  we,  as  tho  representatives  of  those 
tlurty  States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  tho  authority  and  jurisdiction 
wtiidi  ownership  carries  with  it.  Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do 
not  admit  of  lengthened  diacussioo.  This  is  one  of  them.  The  mere 
■tfttement  is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  And  I  am  rejoiced  to 
hctf  gmUemen  acknowledge  that,  if  the  Constitution  is  there,  we  are 
under  its  shield.  The  South  wants  no  higher  ground  to  stand  upon. 
TbiB  genUemen  have  put  us  on  high  ground  by  the  admiasion  that  their 
only  mmu  of  patting  thdr  claims  above  ours  is,  to  deny  the  ciieteuce  of 
Am  Conatitntion  in  Califbmia  and  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
duueUa,  I  say,  in  part,  indorsed  ^e  proposition.  He  qualified  it,  bow- 
■nr,  by  saying  that  all  the  fundamental  principlea  of  that  instrument 
matt  b«  i^;arded  as  having  application  to  the  Territories.  Now,  is  there 
ft  mom  fiindanwntal  principle  than  that  the  States  of  which  this  Federal 
Union  is  composed  have  a  community  of  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
Union  in  its  federative  character?  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  Union  in  that  capacity,  is  declared  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  there  sliall  be,  in  all  respects,  perfect  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederacy.  There  is  no  principle  more  distinctly  set 
forth  than  that  tbtTe  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  section 
over  another,  and  that  the  Constitution  shall  have  no  half-way  operation 
ID  regard  to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  full  force  and 
•fleet  in  regard  to  another  portion.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  I  will 
only  listen,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  go  on,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
ipnnity  they  can  make  out  their  case.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say 
S  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Let  the  gcntle- 
1  Uidr  assumption.    I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of  this 
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debate  to  be  triumphant  to  us.  We  are  placed  upon  higher  ground;  we 
have  narrower  qucstiona  to  defend ;  and  it  will  be  understood  by  the  com- 
mnnit;  that  we  arc  nonsuited  only  bj  a  denial  of  the  esisteuce  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  TerritorieB." 

Mr.  Webbter:  "  The  honorable  Senator  from  Sontb  Carolina  alludes 
to  some  decision  of  the  United  States  courts  aa  affirming  that  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  Btates  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories,  and  he  says 
that,  with  regard  to — " 

Mr.  Calhouh  :  "I  hope  the  gentleman  will  state  my  position  exactly 
right.  I  said  I  was  told  a  few  days  since  that  they  had  so  decided,  bnt 
that  I  was  incredulous  of  the  fact." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  I  can  remove  the  gentleman's  incredulity  very  eaaly. 
for  I  cnn  assure  him  that  the  same  thing  has  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  courts  OTcr  and  over  again  for  the  last  thirty  years," 

Mo.  Calbouk  :  "I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  mention  a  case 
in  which  such  a  decision  was  given." 

Mr.'Weibbter:  "Upon  a  few  moments'  consideration,  I  could  mention 
a  number  of  cases.  .  The  Constitution,  as  the  gentlenuu  contends,  extends 
over  th'c~  T:crritories.  How  does  it  get  there  !  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a 
gentleman  so  distinguished  as  a  strict  constructionist  affinning  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  Territories  without  show- 
ing us  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  any  way  leading  to  that  result ; 
and  to  hear  the  gentleman  maintaining  that  position,  without  showing  n* 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred,  increases  aurprise." 

"  One  idea  fiiriher  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Conatitntion 
of  the  United  States  extending  over  the  Territories,  sod  no  other  law  ex- 
isting there !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any  Government  could  proceed, 
without  any  other  authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created  by  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  SUtest  Does  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States  settle  titles  to  land?  Does  it  regulate  the  rights  of  property? 
Does  it  fix  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  )  llie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  establiahea  what  the  gentleman  calls  a 
confederation  for  certain  great  purposes,  leaving  all  the  great  mass  of  laws 
which  are  to  govern  sodety  to  derive  th«r  existence  from  State  enactmenta. 
That  is  the  Just  view  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  Constitntion.  And 
a  State  or  a  Territory  that  has  no  law  bnt  such  as  it  derirea  from  the  Ci»i- 
atltutiou  of  the  United  Btates  must  be  entirely  without  any  State  or  Terri- 
torial government  The  honorable  Senator  from  Sonth  Carolina,  craiTeT- 
Htnt  with  the  snl)}ect  ■•  he  most  be,  frgm  his  loi^  experience  in  different 
bnnchea  of  the  GonmMBt,  mart  know  tlut  the  Congieas  of  the  United 
SiiiUw  lirtvi'  (•aliil.Iisht'J  priucipk's  in  regnni  to  Ttrriltiriis  lli.it  an  niWriy 
ivpuftiiiuit  lo  the  Conatitulion,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  bs« 
|»«vidcd  for  thnn  an  independent  judiciary;  for  the  jadge  of  erery  court  oil 
IKm  United  States  holds  oOce  upon  Uic  tenaro  of  good  beharior.    Will  tba 

It-Loan  any  tltdt  in  Mty  OOurt  catuhlislied  in  the  Territories  the  judg* 

B  Us  Dflc«  in  thti'     .T  t  >H»llrf(hit  fcr  ft  ima  of  years,  und  is  reaurr; 
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aUe  at  esecotire  discretloD.  How  did  we  goTcrn  Loniaiaiia  before  it  was  a 
State  1  Did  the  writ  of  haleat  eorjms  exist  in  Louisiana  during  its  Terri- 
torial existence  t  Or  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  I  Who  ever  heard  of  trial 
by  jnry  there  before  the  law  creating  the  '{'crritorial  goTemment  gave  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  ?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  bcliere  that  there  is  any 
new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
GoTemment  in  relation  to  that  ntstter.  When  new  territory  has  been  ac- 
qnired  it  has  alwaya  been  eabject  to  the  Uwa  of  Congress,  to  such  law  aa 
Congreaa  thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  government,  for  its 
goremment  daring  its  Territorial  ciistence,  during  the  preparatory  state 
in  which  it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  family  of  States. 

"  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  argues  that  the  ConBti- 
tntioa  declares  itself  to  bo  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
extend  over  the  Territories.  '  The  land,'  I  take  it,  means  the  land  over 
which  the  Constitution  is  established,  or,  in  other  words,  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  Constitution. 

"But  does  not  the  gentleman  at  once  see  that  that  argument  would 
prove  a  great  deal  too  much?  The  Constitution  no  more  says  that  the 
Constitution  itself  ihall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than  it  says  that 
the  laws  of  Congreaa  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  declares 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  under  it  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Mb,  Calhoun  :  "  The  laws  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  of  its  pro- 

Hb.  Wzbstbb:  "Well,  I  suppose  the  revenue  laws  are  made  in  pur- 
suance of  its  provisions ;  but,  according  to  the  gentleman's  reasoning,  the 
Constitntion  eitends  over  the  Territories  as  supreme  law,  and  no  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  is  necessary.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that, 
the  moment  territory  is  attached  to  the  United  States,  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  become  the 
goreming  rule  of  men's  conduct,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  because 
thej  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  laud — the  laws  of  Congress  beiug 
tb«  supreme  law  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
tbil  is  %  course  of  reasoning  that  cannot  be  maintained.  The  crown  of 
England  often  makes  conquest  of  territory.  Who  ever  heard  it  contended 
that  the  Constitution  of  England*  or  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  extended  over  the  territory 
thai  acquired,  until  made  to  do  so  by  a  special  act  of  Farliamcotl  The 
whole  history  of  colonial  conquests  shows  entirely  the  reverse.  Until  pro- 
TidoD  is  made  by  act  of  Forlianient  for  a  civil  government,  the  territory  is 
held  ■•  a  military  acquisition.  It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Pariiament, 
and  Parliament  may  make  all  laws  that  they  deem  proper  and  necessary 
aads  for  its  government;  hut,  until  such  provision  is  made,  the  ter- 
ritory is  not  under  the  dominion  of  English  law.  And  it  b  exactly  upon 
the  same  ]pcindple  that  Territories  coming  to  belong  to  the  United  Slatee 
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I17  if'>;':i.--:ri<'ia.  ur  bv  c^alon.  as  n-c  have  na  ju$  caloniti,  remain  to  be  z:3'i( 
^i;"i>;^:  xr,  rh-;  op>^raticiii  of  our«iiprcmc  law  bjan  eoactincnt  of  Cos^«s.' 

Jfn.  f.ALBOcx;  "I  eba)]  b?  estremelj  brief  in  Doticing  the  arj^meati 
cf  the  honorable  Senator  frnmaMatsachusctte.  ooii  I  tnBl  decUiTe,  Ha 
^t  ■ibjiHTtion  i^,  a^  I  nnrlerstand  it.  that  1  ?hon-  no  mithoritv  bj  which 
lh(?  Cnnmtution  of  the  Vuited  States  ia  extended  to  the  Territories.  Hon 
does  CoDCTCsa  get  any  power  over  the  Territories  f " 

Mil,  Webster  ;  "  It  ia  pivea  in  the  Conitituiion  in  so  msov  wor'Is : 
the  power  to  make  lawa  E»r  the  government  of  Territories." 

Mr.  C.vLHOcy:  -Wei),  then,  the  proposition  that  the  Comiitntion 
does  not  extend  to  the  Territories  ia  &lse  to  that  extent.  How  eke  does 
Congress  obtain  the  lezislative  power  otct  the  Territories  J  And  yet  the 
honorable  Senator  says  I  a»ign  hd  reason  for  it.  I  assigned  the  stroDzest 
r«is*>n.  If  the  Constitution  docs  not  extend  there,  you  huve  no  right  U 
legislate ordo  any  act  in  reference  to  the  Territories.  Well,  as  to  the  next 
p>>int.  The  honorable  Senator  states  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
:i  striot  ciinstnictionidt  the  pr>iposilion  that  the  Constitution  extends  itself 
;•>  \\v;  Territories.  I  certainly  never  contended  that  the  Constitution  waa  of 
it<t':f  nilUrient  for  the  gorcmmcnt  of  Territories  without  the  interren- 
tion  of  Icgisbtive  enactments.  It  requires  human  agency  ercrywhere:  it 
cannot  extind  itself  within  the  limits  of  any  State  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  i^rnllcman  gpeaks  of  il.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  supreme  law,  in  obeui- 
kikv  to  which,  and  in  conformitr  with  which,  all  legislative  enactments 
mu«t  U?  made.  And  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnited 
iStalifs  extend;  to  the  Territories  bo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them,  is  so 
■::<,'3r  a  prtiposiliim  that  even  the  Senator  from  Maasacbnsette,  with  his 
pcv-tound  talent,  mnnot  disprove  it.  I  will  put  the  case  of  tome  of  the 
ai'iiaiire  pnivisioni  of  the  Constitution.  '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  coo- 
ccmiRg  ivlipon,  nor  create  titles  of  nobility.'  Can  you  establish  titles  ot 
nt'biliiy  in  Califonia  i  If  not,  if  all  the  negative  provisions  extend  to  the 
Tvmioric*.  why  not  the  positive  ?  I  do  not  think  it  neeesuiy  to  dwell 
uy  lonirrr  npon  this  point.^ 

Mb.  Webvtkb:  "The  precise  quealion  ia,  whether  n  Territory,  while 
:t  Tvmuns  in  a  Territorial  state,  is  •  put  of  the  United  Stctca  )  I  main- 
twit  it  is  not.  Aitd  there  i«  no  stnmger  proof  of  what  has  been  the  idea 
<i<'th<  liorenuncnt  in  thii  Rapect  than  that  to  which  I  hare  allnded,  and 
wfekh  kM  drawn  the  bonorable  memba-'a  Rttcntion.  Now,  let  ns  see  how 
ft  itaadfL  The  jndidal  paws  of  the  United  Btates  Is  dcckred  b^  the 
LiiwtilBlIiw  to  ba  ■  mtsd  fai  ons  Sopnow  Comt,  voA.  in  sucb  inferior 
■  Cd^tcb  dun  ftflu  Vmt  to  tim*  oidaiB  ud  MteUiih.*    Hie 

-~      '  1^  of  tba  Uoited  State  b  In  thew  eonrU. 

DthaJadgMof  thcM  oonttaaluU 

Then  the  gmUeman  must  adiut 

Cfie,  Inu  not  been  altogether  in 

A.  lUMutltate  a  pun  of  the  jndidal 

w  whule  Jadidal  puwer  of  the  Unitad 
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States  is  to  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  coDrts  as 
Congreee  Eball  establish ;  and  the  judges  of  all  these  courts  are  to  haTe  a 
life  tenure  under  the  law ;  and  we  do  not  give  such  tenure,  and  never  did, 
to  the  judges  of  these  Territorial  conrtH.  That  has  gone  on  the  preaump- 
tion  and  true  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  Territories  are  not  even  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  subject  to  their  legislation.  Well,  where  do  we 
get  thb  power  of  legislation  t  Why,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Con- 
stitution Bays,  '  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
ncedfiil  rules  and  regulations  respecring  tlie  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States ; '  and  it  is  under  that  clanae,  and  that 
clause  only,  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Territories 
has  been  conducted.  And,  it  is  apparent,  from  our  history,  that  no  other 
provision  was  intended  for  Territorial  govemment,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
highly  probable,  I  tlunk  certwn,  that  no  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
was  ever  contemplated.  And,  again,  there  is  another  remarkable  iustancc. 
The  honorable  gentleman,  and  his  friends  who  act  with  him  on  these  sub- 
jects, held  that  the  power  of  internal  improvement,  within  the  United 
States,  docs  not  lieloug  to  Congress.  They  deny  that  we  can  pass  any 
law  for  internal  improvements  within  any  State  of  this  Union,  while  they 
all  admit  that,  the  moment  we  get  out  of  the  States  into  a  Territory,  we 
can  make  just  as  much  improvement  as  wc  choose.  There  is  not  an 
honorable  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not,  time  and 
■gain,  voted  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  improvements 
OBt  of  the  Union,  in  Territories,  under  the  conception  that,  under  that 
provision  of  the  Consritudon  to  which  1  have  referred,  they  do  not  con- 
ilitnte  any  portion  of  the  Union ;  that  they  are  not  parts  of  the  Union.  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  illustrations  that  might  be  brought  upon  this  sub- 
ject; our  history  is  full  of  them.  Our  history  is  uniform  in  its  course. 
It  began  with  the  acquisition  of  Loniaiana.  It  went  on  after  Florida  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Union.  In  all  cases,  under  all  circumstances,  by  every 
proceeding  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  by  all  judicature  on  the  sub- 
ject, It  has  been  held  that  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  of  their  own,  framed  by  a  convention, 
■ad,  in  approving  that  constitution,  the  legislation  of  Congress  was  not 
BeecMufly  confined  to  those  principles  that  bind  it  when  it  is  esercised  in 
Jt^bg  Urn  for  the  United  States  itself.  But,  sir,  I  take  leave  of  the  suliject." 

1^  Oaiaodit  :  "  Mr.  President,  a  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  judici- 
ary. If  Congrcsn  hiis  decided  the  judiciary  of  the  Territories  to  be  part 
of  the  judiciary  under  the  United  States,  Congress  has  decided  wrong. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  n  part  of  the  jndiciary  of  the  United  States,  though  I 
do  not  think  so." 

Ma.  WEnsTER  (in  his  seat) :  "  Nor  I." 

Mh.  CAi.nDtJS:  "  Agun,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mnssnchu setts 
esys  that  the  Territories  are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  are  not  of 
the  linked  Slates.  I  liai  supposed  that  all  the  Territories  were  a  part  of 
the  United  Sutes.    They  aie  called  ao." 
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Mb.  Webster  (m  his  scat) :  "  Xever." 

Mb.  Calhoot  :  "At  all  erents,  they  belong  to  the  United  States." 

Mb.  Websteb  (still  in  his  seat) :  "  That  is  another  thing.    The  colo- 
nies  of  England  belong  to  England,  but  they  arc  not  a  part  of  England.'' 

Mb.  Calhoust:  '•WhatcTcr  belongs  to  the  United  States  they  have 
anthority  oyer,  and  England  has  authority  over  whatever  belongs  to  her. 
We  can  have  no  authority  over  any  thing  that  docs  not  belong  to  the 
United  States,  I  care  not  in  what  light  it  may  be  placed.    But,  sir,  as  to 
the  other  point  raised  by  the  Senator — ^internal  improvements.    The  Sena- 
tor says  there  is  not  a  member  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  im- 
pfovementa  in  the  Territories.    I  know  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
gentlemen  on  this  side  have  voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  for  improvements  in  Territories,  upon  the  principle  of  ownership ; 
that  the  lands  in  the  Territories  in  which  the  improvements  arc  made  have 
an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  appropriated ;  and  the  ap- 
propriations have,  in  every  case,  been  given  in  alternate  sections.    But 
many  gentlemen  here  have  utterly  denied  our  right  to  make  them  under 
that  form.    But  that  question  comes  under  another  category  altogether. 
It  comes  under  the  category  whether  we  have  a  right  to  appropriate  funds 
out  of  the  common  Treasury  at  all  for  internal  improvements.   Sir,  I  repeat 
it,  that  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  the  Territories  is  so  plain  a  one,  and  its  opposite — ^I  say  it  with  all  re- 
spect— is  so  absurd  a  one,  that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maintain  it. 
And  I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  implication,  if  not  more 
than  thac.  that  the  extc^ision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Territories  would  be  a  shield  to  the  South  upon  the  question  in  con- 
troversy between  us  and  them.    I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  important  conces- 
sion.    It  narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us.    We  then  cannot 
be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation  in  those  Territories  without  being 
deprived  of  the  advantages  and  rights  which  the  Constitution  gives  us." 

No  measure  relating  to  these  Territories  became  a  law  at 
this  session,  excepting  an  act  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Territory  and  waters  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein.*  The  mooted 
questions  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  territory  of  the  United  States  not  embraced 
iu  any  State  of  the  Union — whether  by  force  of  the  Constitu- 
tion it><^lf  the  citizens  of  a  slaveholding  State  could  carry  into 
such  territory  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  created  by  their 
own  kval  law — whether,  if  this  was  to  be  denied,  the  denial 
wvttlJ  vvustitute  a  grievance  to  be  resisted  by  the  Southern 

>  Act  of  March  3,  1849. 
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States — were  thrown  forward  into  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
But  the  struggle  had  begun,  and  in  a  spirit  that  boded  no  good 
to  the  Union. 

At  the  present  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged  in  the  final  argument  of  a 
constitutional  question  relating,  to  the  power  of  the  States  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  vessels  bringing  alien  passengers,  on  account 
of  every  such  passenger  brought  into  the  State. 

The  State  laws  were  declared  void  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges.*  This  was  the  last  constitutional  question  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  "Webster  took  part  in 
the  Supreme  Court.     The  following  letters  relate  to  it : 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFORD.] 

"  February  8, 1849,  Saturday,  One  o'clock.  At  Home. 
**  No  Court  and  no  Senate  to-day.    A  clear,  cold  winter  day. 

^^  My  deab  Sib  :  I  was  delighted  to  get  a  line  from  you  this  morning, 
although  it  bore  date  back  as  far  as  Wednesday.  There  is  great  interest 
here  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  judges  on  Tuesday.  I  wish  you  could  be 
here.  Several  opinions  will  be  read,  drawn  with  the  best  abilities  of  the 
writers.  In  my  poor  judgment,  the  decision '  will  be  more  important  to 
the  country  than  any  decision  since  that  in  the  steamboat  cause.'  That 
was  one  of  my  earliest  arguments  of  a  constitutional  question.  This  will 
probably  be,  and  I  am  content  it  should  be,  the  last. 

"  I  am  willing  to  confess  to  the  vanity  of  thinking  that  my  efforts  in 
these  two  cases  have  done  something  toward  explaining  and  upholding 
the  just  powers  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  commerce.  The  last,  though  by  far  the  most  laborious  and  perse- 
vering, has  been  made  under  great  discouragements  and  evil  auspices. 
Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  ability  of  my  argument,  and  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  it,  I  yet  feel  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I  have  held  on  and  held 
out  to  the  end.    But  no  more  of  self-praise.    We  are  all  well.    Mr.  Curtis 

is  here,  going  on  grandly. 

"  Yours, 

"  Daniel  Websteb." 

[to  MB,  J.  PBESCOTT  HALL.] 

"  WASHnroTOH,  February  10, 1S49. 
"  My  deab  Sm :  You  vrill  have  learned  that  the  case,  *  Morris  vs.  the 
City  of  Bo8t<m^^  in  the  argument  of  which  you  took  a  part  in  December 

^  Reported  in  the  scventt  volume  ot       *  In  the  Passenger  Tax  Cause. 
Iloward^s  Reports,  283,  and  called  the      '  The  celebrated  and  important  case  of 
Passenger  Case.  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden, 
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[to  HR.  CHABLBS  H.  THOMAS.] 

«^  WABHDroTON,  Motxh  90, 1818. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  We  were  quite  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
yesterday,  informing  us  of  the  death  of  your  mother. 

*•*■  We  knew  that  she  had  been  feeble  and  complaining,  but  had  not 
heard  of  her  being  taken  violently  ill.  The  aged  and  the  young  go  off 
together.  Your  mother  and  poor  little  Constance  died,  I  think,  within  a 
day  of  each  other.  Those  who  have  the  happiness  to  have  friends,  must 
be  liable  to  the  sorrows  occasioned  by  their  death ;  and  the  larger  the 
circle,  the  more  frequently  must  the  blow  come.  Your  mother  seemed  to 
us  as  one  of  our*  own  family  and  our  own  household.  You  know  how 
much  we  have  been  attached  to  her.  Her  solid  principles  and  Christian 
spirit,  her  good  sense  and  nice  perception  of  propriety  in  all  things,  hex 
benevolence  and  warm  affection  for  her  relatives  and  friends,  made  her  an 
object  of  love  and  regard  to  all  who  knew  her.  It  is  a  happy  thmg,  my 
dear  sir,  that,  when  her  children  think  of  her,  they  have  nothing  to  regret 
but  her  death.  She  had  tasted  the  cup  of  human  sorrow,  but  the  cup  of 
joy  also  had  touched  her  lips.  On  the  whole  her  life  was  a  happy  one, 
and  a  useful  one.  She  has  died  in  a  good  old  ago,  and  passed,  I  doubt 
not,  to  a  better  state  of  being.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  condolence  and 
offer  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  &mily.  Mr.  Curtis  is  here ;  and  he  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you  how  much  ho  partakes  in  the  feeling  of  loss,  and 
how  much  he  sympathizes  with  sorrowing  children  and  friends. 

"Yours  always,  faithfully  and  truly, 

"Daioel  Wbbsteb." 

"  P.  S. — ^Mrs.  W.  18  not  quite  well  to-day ;  she  has  a  bad  cold,  and  some 
fever,  and  keeps  her  room.  I  sent  this  letter  up  to  her,  and  she  says  it 
does  not  express  half  her  feelings  of  sadness  and  sympathy  on  account  of 
your  mother^s  death.  Your  mother  has  been  a  part  of  Marshfield,  you  are 
aware,  ever  since  Mrs.  Webster  knew  it  She  feels  how  very  deeply  you 
and  your  wife  must  bo  afflicted,  and  wishes  to  repeat  her  sympathy  and 
heart-felt  grief.    It  has  in4eed  been  a  mournful  year  in  our  circle.'^ 

In  tlie  month  of  April,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Virginia, 
going  down  the  James  River  as  far  as  Norfolk.  From  two 
interesting  letters  of  description,  written  to  Mrs.  I*aige  on  this 
journey,  and  now  embraced  in  his  printed  correspondence,  I 
take  the  following  extracts : 

**  If  to-morrow  were  not  Sunday,  we  should  land  and  go  to  Mr.  Tyler's, 
and  pass  the  day.  With  no  more  approbation,  of  his  public  conduct,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  than  other  Whigs,  I  have  yet  softer 
personal  feelings  toward  him.  He  always  showed  me  great  kindness, 
and  especially  I  shall  not  forget  the  promptitude  with  which  he  came 
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to  Washington,  and  pat  down  effectoally  Mr.  C.  J.  IngenoITft  ancBpC  at 
defamation.  Nor  shall  I  cease  to  remember  bis  oonciirreDce  in  the  tariff 
of  1842,  or  his  steady  and  really  able  codperatioii  in,  as  well  as  bi$  oficsal 
sanction  of,  my  own  poor  labors,  in  the  Treaty  oi  Washington.  We  sead 
ashore  a  civil  note  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  Ere  long  we  shall  pass  oud 
Jamestown,  the  Plymouth  Rock  of  the  Sonth. 

'^  I  hardly  find  an  acquaintance  here  [Xoifolk],  except  Mr.  TaaeveC. 
and  Mr.  Myers,  a  respectable  merchant.  Mr.  Taaewdl  I  knew  wefl  in  Ae 
8cnate.  I  suppose  he  is  the  ablest  man  in  Virginia,  ootainlr  the  imost  tar 
ent  and  eloquent  talker.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  best-kok- 
ing  men  in  the  country.  He  is  now  serenty-fire  yean  old.  and  q:2te  re> 
tired.  In  half  a  year,  he  does  not  leare  his  own  home,  except  to  pass  ora 
the  bay  to  his  estate  on  the  Eastern  Shoie. 

*^  I  called  on  him,  with  Mr.  Seaton  and  Mr.  Bradley.  jtszeriMj 
after  church,  and  had  an  excellent  risit.  And,  to  eferybody's 
he  came  to  see  Mrs.  Webster  at  the  hotel,  toward  erocBg.  and  su  tiive 
hours  talking  finely,  and  laughing  heardlT,  afl  die  time.  He  and  I  hare 
been  personal  friends  a  great  while,  though  always  diJaiag  en  poGtical 
matters.  He  endured  me,  notwithstandi]^  my  di^rasle  of  To^aia 
tions,  and  I  admired  him  for  his  knowledge,  his  taksta.  hM 
his  infinite  yolubility  of  diaoonrse. 

**  This  morning  we  go  to  riait  the  nary  yard ;  after  that  I  grre 
to  receive  calls  from  the  citizens  tin  two  o'dock.    At  that 
and  at  four  take  the  boat  for  Baltimore.** 


From  Baltimore  Mr.  TTehster  went  directlv  to  HarshjScU, 
where  he  remained  during  the  month  of  May,  completing  the 
planting  that  had  not  alieadj  been  -done  tmder  his  writtea 
directions,  and  in  ^'  catching"  ood  and  halibiit  with  ^C-jsmno- 
dore  Peterson ''  and  "Mr.  Hatck"  "I  grow  strong.^  be 
writes,  "  every  honr.  The  giants  grew  strong  again  br  xrjndtf 
ing  the  earth ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  me  bj  tcradji:^ 
the  salt  sea-shore."    Of  the  £urming  operations  Le  sari : 


*^  The  work  of  the  farm  has  gone  on  wdL    The  tpm^  tfa»z2t 
cold,  has  been  dry,  and  the  weather,  tlMzc&xe.  finxnUe  to  £e£ri  k 
Porter  Wright  has  planted  twdre  or  fifteen  acres  of  pi*ttt^?rff  ia  oot  ^^A 
They  are  'Mercers,'  'pink-eyes,'  and  'pea^-bkMnmi,^  and  are  isvs^^tA 
for  early  market  in  Boston. 

*'  Another  piece  of  as  many  acres  is  leoeiTiBg  con.  Bj  tj^  azy'j&fst 
rules  of  husbandry  in  New  Kngiand,  eon  dioiild  be  ptaotal  bj  Ti«t  1st 
day  of  May,  old  style,  which  is  on  the  11th,  by  die  new  style. 

"'  But  this  was  arbitrary,  and  had  no  reference  to  th«  act;::a2  a.ii 
ment  of  the  warm  weather.    The  Indian's  role  was  a  bett^*  fx^ :  r^ 
to  plant  com  when  the  new  leaf  of  the  white  oak  has  grA  to  Ue  as  U^  aa 
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K  moUBc'B  car.'  Tho  field  where  tbe  beets  and  turnips  were  last  year, 
twent;  acres,  is  laid  down  in  clover.  Ton  remember  it,  on  the  left  band 
aa  yoii  go  down  to  the  gate.  The  ploughed  land  inside  the  gat«,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  to  rejoice  in  a  crop  of  millet,  and  be  put  down  to  grass. 

"  Opposite,  in  the  old  orchard,  two  acres  of  pumpkins  are  to  show  what 
load  u'c  live  in,  I  bolicvo  j'ou  were  here  in  tho  early  part  of  last  antamn, 
when  our  hands  were  putting  kelp  on  part  of  Fletcher's  enclosure.  Beets 
are  to  bare  tho  enjoyment  of  six  acres  of  that,  and  a  laige  kind  of  field- 
pcaa,  sowed  in  drills,  of  tho  remainder. 

"  Cherry  Hill,  near  the  garden,  will  make  a  show  of  an  acre  or  two  of 
beans;  and,  if  all  human  purposes  shall  be  accomplished,  the  north  udo 
of  Black  Mount,  facing  the  house,  which  you  know  has  had  the  appear- 
onco  of  a  dry  and  arid  posture,  will  be  planted  with  tnmips  by  the  1st 
day  of  July. 

"Tliecattleharebeen  well  taken  careof,  and  look  well;  thesheepespe- 
cially.  Wo  hare  lambs,  both  South  Downs  and  Cheviot,  as  fine  as  I  hare 
erer  seen.  In  regard  to  tho  piggery,  I  omit  particntare;  the  general  slate 
of  things  in  that  department  is  satisfactory.  The  progenitor  of  all  tbe 
poricen,  now  eighteen  years  old,  if  not  nineteen,  still  Ixistles  up  if  you 
como  near  his  habitation, 

"  Morrison's  garden  is  quite  up  to  the  season,  and  is  indeed  oil  that  the 
weather  will  permit  it  to  be.  Ur.  Colt  sent  us  in  tho  fall  hoDdieda  of 
ielectcd  fhiit-trccs,  which  are  all  planted  here,  or  at  Flelcher'a. 

"And  here  you  have,  my  dear  ur,  the  pragreaB  of  fanning  in  Hanb- 
fleld  thus  far  this  year,  and  a  programme  of  what  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, time  and  cireuiustanccs  permitting," 

In  June,  Mr.  "Webster  waa  obliged  to  be  agaio  in  TTash- 
ington  on  professional  engagements,  bnt  during  Julr  he  vas 
again  at  HarebfieKl,  and  in  August  be  made  an  eseoTrioa  to 
tlie  islands  of  Martha's  Yiaerard  and  Xansbon,  vith  the  hope 
of  niilijpiting  the  symptoms  of  his  approaching  eatarrh.  Dur- 
ing the  hkst  week  in  August  he  vas  at  Franklin,  irom  Tcheuce 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatcbford: 

"  My  cold  was  severe  coming  up  in  tbe  cars,  but  since  Jlonday  eveni^e 
I  have  hardly  felt  it.  My  eyn  are  weak,  and  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  thi 
sun ;  but,  so  br,  I  have  sufiered  nothii^  in  comparison  with  fomwr  yeus. 
This  place  looks  charmingly.  It  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes  to  beh'rM 
Some  of  the  crops  were  short,  bat  the  rains  have  revived  every  ihint.  i=.-i 
this  beautiful  meadow  before  me  seems  the  sneetest  spot  on  eanh.  t«Ma£: 
and  nailiBg  aa  it  is,  and  surrounded  by  high  hill$.  It  va$  the  view  o; 
tooBoawchapot  wb;i:h  !>r.  Wi,:ri -■■;.-;■.  ■  :  — 
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[to  MB.  BLATCHFOBD.] 

"*  MASsmriBLD,  September  5, 1849. 
**  A  qn&rter  to  Tbreo,  and  Jast  before  Dinner. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  read  your  letter  of  the  3d  with  very  great  interest 
and  concern.  Your  own  illness,  and  the  apparently  more  severe  illness  of 
your  daughter,  have  created  great  sympathy,  which  both  Mrs.  Webster 
and  myself  would  gladly  express.  I  have  had  a  bitter  taste  of  the  afflic- 
tion of  daughters  attacked  by  dangerous  disease.  My  two,  and  my  only 
two,  have  left  me.  One  in  early  life,  a  sweet  child  of  seven  years  old, 
and  my  first ;  and  the  other,  as  you  know,  recently,  a  lovely  woman,  and 
the  head  of  a  family.  I  fervently  hope  that  all  yours  may  live,  and  that 
you  may  not  see  your  children  go  before  you  to  another  world, 

*"  Satnrdaj  Morning,  Five  o'clock,  SepUmber  8M. 

*^  I  wrote  the  foregoing  on  Wednesday.  Thursday  I  had  occasion  to 
go  early  to  Boston,  and  returned  yesterday.  The  two  days  were  hot  and 
close,  and  I  suffered  a  good  deal,  though  I  avoided  the  cars  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  went  in  my  chaise,  and  by  the  boat.  My  cold  goes  on,  not  in 
its  worst  train,  but  with  occasional  severe  turns.  Last  evening  I  received 
yours  of  the  4th,  namely,  Tuesday.  Its  best  information  is  that  which 
speaks  of  your  dear  little  daughter's  progressive  restoration  to  health. 

"  In  Boston,  I  saw  Mr.  and  IVIrs.  Edward  Curtis  on  their  return  from 
the  White  Hills. 

"  They  seem  highly  pleased  with  the  mountain  scenery  in  that  quarter 
as  well  they  may  be. 

"  Fletcher  will  return,  I  suppose,  on  Monday,  and  make  report  of  Seconct. 

"There  are  no  fish  in  our  bay.  I  have  a  world  of  talk  when  I  see  you, 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  season  by  sea  and  land.  I  understand  the  fish 
die  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
rivers  of  Maryland,  and  are  washed  on  shore.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
cellent for  a  fortnight.  Marshfield  looks  green,  and  the  later  crops, 
beets,  turnips,  etc.,  are  quite  promising. 

"  I  shall  write  you  as  usual,  and  hope  to  hear  daily  from  you  till  we 

meet  again. 

"  Yours  truly, 

*'  Daniel  Webster." 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 
^  Mabsufxeld,  October  25, 1&19,  Tuesday  Evening,  Eight  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  A  very  short  note  from  you  of  yesterday  revives  me, 
and  calls  me  back  to  a  correspondence  which  has  been  dormant  for  an  un- 
usually long  time.  I  hardly  know  how  it  is  that  I  should  have  suftered 
the  tares  of  the  world  so  much  to  spring  up,  and  choke  the  true  seed  of 
social  and  friendly  life.  I  have  been  very  busy  for  a  month,  and  yet,  when 
I  look  back  upon  it,  it  seems  but  a  *■  strenuous  idleness.'    I  have  done 
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nothing.  Tliifl  week  I  am  engaged  with  Mr.  Edward  Cortis  and  Mr. 
Coxe,  on  Mexican  claims.  They  are  both  now  here.  Mr.  Coxe  has  been 
to  sea  to-day,  and  caught  a  fish.  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  have  given  the  day  to 
work  in  the  office.  Last  week  we  went  on  a  visit  of  two  days  to  Mr. 
Haven  at  Beverly,  after  Mr.  Colt  left  us.^  He  was  with  us,  to  our  great 
gratification,  for  nearly  a  week.  Marshficld  is  green  and  beautiful.  It  has 
seen  no  such  October  since  I  knew  it»  But  autumn  is  here.  Harvesting 
is  in  progress,  the  leaves  are  fading,  and  the  year  prepares  for  its  closing 
scenes.  I  shall  hardly  be  hero  much  after  next  week.  Caroline  says  yon 
will  be  in  Boston  next  Tuesday  morning.  Nothing  happening,  I  will  be 
there  to  receive  you.  Perhaps  we  will  run  down  to  Marshficld,  for  a  day, 
to  take  the  last  look. 

'<  Among  my  present  occupations,  one  is  the  arrangement  of  a  cemetery 
for  my  family.  I  do  not  find  it  disagreeable  to  dwell  on  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  life,  and  the  gathering  together  those  I  have  loved, 
and  with  whom  I  must,  in  God's  due  time,  be  associated  again. 

'*  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  unabated  regard  and  kindness,  your  friend, 

"  Basiel  Webster." 

*  Mr.  Roswell  Colt,  of  Paterson. 
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continue  to  be  faithfully  observed  by  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States,  there  conld 
be  no  rational  cause  for  anxiety  to  either  of  them. 

The  duty  which  a  just  regard  for  the  Constitution  imposed 
upon  the  South  was,  to  refrain  from  efforts  to  increase  its 
national  political  power  in  the  interests  of  servitude ;  for  such 
efforts  could  not  be  made  without  exciting  angry  opposition 
in  the  North.  The  correlative  duty  that  rest^  upon  the 
North  was,  to  fulfil,  exactly  and  literally,  the  stipulations  by 
which  the  Constitution  always  intended  to  guard  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  the  master  where  the  Constitution  had  recog- 
nized those  rights  as  lawfully  existing,  and  to  refrain  from 
all  interference  with  a  social  relation  which  was  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  local  sovereignty,  whose  independence,  in 
this  regard,  was  fully  promised  by  the  ftmdamental  law  of  the 
land. 

But  these  duties,  plain  and  imperative  as  they  were,  were 
obscured  to  great  numbers  of  people  in  the  two  sections,  by 
the  influence  which  their  several  acts  and  exertions  produced 
upon  each  other. 

It  was  easy  for  a  Northern  man  to  see  that  the  slavehold- 
ing States  ought  to  be  content  with  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  ought  to  refrain  from  seeking  new  defences  for 
slavery  by  increasing  its  political  power ;  but  the  same  man  did 
not  see  how  his  own  denunciation  of  this  peculiar  social  rela- 
tion operated  to  lead  the  Southern  people  in  quest  of  ftirther 
sectional  power  as  a  means  of  defending  themselves  against  un- 
warrantable interference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
natural  for  a  Southern  slaveholder  to  perceive,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, that  the  Constitution  had  secured  to  him  a  personal 
right  of  extradition  of  his  fugitive  slave,  and  to  be  indignant 
at  any  failure  to  comply  with  this  obl%ation ;  but  he  did  not 
see  so  clearly  tliat,  in  insisting  on  extending  the  area  of  a  social 
relation,  elsewhere  regarded  as  odious  and  morally  wrong,  he 
was  only  increasing  a  feeling  at  the  North  that  found  its  ex- 
pression in  State  laws  which  obstructed  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional right,  and  at  the  same  time  fomented  a  popular 
spirit  which  practically  denied  its  existence. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  "Webster  to  this  whole  subject  cannot 
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be  understood  without  attending  to  the  fact  that  he  considered 
the  preservation  of  the  political  system,  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  paramount  to  every  other 
political  consideration.  He  knew  that  there  could  not  be  an 
attempted  dissolution  of  the  Union  without  a  civil  war ;  and 
he  knew  that  a  civil  war,  turning  on  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  divided  into  separate  nations,  would 
not  leave  the  political  institutions  of  his  country  in  all  respects 
as  it  should  find  them.  His  conservatism,  therefore,  was  the 
conservatism  which  foresees  how  a  wrong  done,  or  a  duty 
neglected,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  may  produce  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  voice  of  reason  is  hushed  in  a  conflict 
of  the  passions;  in  which  remedies  will  be  sought  that  cannot 
be  permitted  either  by  the  institutions  of  the  country  or  by  its 
national  welfare ;  and  out  of  which  there  is  but  one  issue,  in 
the  conflicts  and  desolations  of  civil  war,  which  never  has  oc- 
curred, or  can  occur,  in  a  country  of  free,  yet  fixed  political 
institutions,  without  changing  them  in  spirit  or  in  form,  or  in 
botli.  Hence,  from  the  very  origin  of  all  the  dangers  to  the 
Union  which  sprang,  in  his  day,  from  what  was  done,  or  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject  of  slavery,  he  was  equally  prompt  and 
firm  in  resisting  all  measures  that  tended  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
sectional  political  controversy.  Down  to  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  the  measures  which  he  had  been  called  to 
oppose,  and  the  tendencies,  whose  fatal  consequences  he  had 
early  pointed  out,  had  been  nearly  all  in  the  interest  of  that  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  was  to  be  deprecated  because  of  its 
disregard  of  the  real  intention  of  the  original  constitutional 
arrangement,  and  because  of  its  effect  in  aggravating  the 
Northern  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  such  an  institution. 
Connected  also  with  this  effort,  and  with  the  general  aspects  of 
the  whole  subject,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  same  Southern  interest,  when  it 
caused  a  denial  of  the  right  of  Northern  citizens  to  be  heard  in 
Congress  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
all  this,  he  had  thus  far  been  obliged  to  resist  extreme  Southern 
measures  and  extreme  Southern  views.  As  a  public  man,  and 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  however  he  might  disapprove 
of  the  Northern  popular  agitation  which  was  preparing  the 
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way  for  more  or  less  of  direct  aggression  on  the  Southern  con- 
stitutional rights,  he  could  not  deal  with  it ;  for  it  had,  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  taken  no  form  of  public  action 
which  appeared  to  call  for  his  remonstrance  or  rebuke. 

Mr.  Webster  was  therefore  generally  regarded  in  the  North, 
down  to  the  present  period,  as  a  statesman  who,  in  all  sectional 
conflicts  on  this  subject,  would  necessarily  be  found  on  the 
Northern  side.     Governed  chiefly  by  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  slavery,  on  which  they  knew  thai 
Mr.  Webster,  individually,  held  many  of  their  sentiments,  and 
looking,  in  his  political  conduct,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
resisted  measures  which  were  in  the  sectional  interest  of  the 
South,  many  persons  in  the  North  expected  and  required  him 
to  be  their  champion  through  the  entire  contest,  and  to  make 
himself  the  representative  of  Northern  views  in  the  whole  con- 
troversy, whatever  might  be  its  merits,  or  whatever  turn  it 
might  take,  because  the  North  was  the  section  of  the  Union 
which  he  officially  represented  in  the  Senate.     Many  such 
representatives  the  Northern  feeling  found  in  the  public  men 
of  that  time.    But  it  could  not  find  such  a  one  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster.   He  was  a  man  too  great  in  his  political  courage,  and  too 
comprehensive  in  his  patriotism,  to  speak  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation and  rebuke  to  one  section  only  of  the  Union,  when  there 
were  causes  which  threatened  its  peace  and  security,  for  which 
both  sections  were  responsible.    He  stood,  intellectually  and 
morally,  at  an  elevation  from  which  he  could  see  all  the  wrongs 
that  were  done  on  either  side ;  and  since  his  great  object  had 
been,  from  the  first,  so  to  counsel  and  influence  the  people  of 
this  country,  of  all  sections,  as  to  prevent  them  from  incurring 
the  hazards  and  suffering  the  consequences  of  disunion  and 
civil  war,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  any  conjuncture,  to  be 
wanting  to  this  grand  duty  of  his  life,  and  this  solemn  fidelity 
to  his  own  character  and  fame.     Events  were  now  rapidly 
evolving,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  step  forth,  and 
perform  the  last  of  the  series  of  great  acts  which  had  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  our  internal  peace,  and  the  safety  of 
our  political  institutions.     These  events,  therefore,  must  now 
be  recapitulated. 

In  1846,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
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resistance  to  tlie  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,     The 

Northern  agitation  in  regard  to  slavery,  which  had  been  going 
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on  since  the  year  1836,  had  at  length  resulted  in  public  acts 
which  were  calculated  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  required  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  occasioned  a  decided  popular  resistance,  in  many 
quarters,  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  obligation.  In  1843,  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law,  making  it  penal  in 
her  oflScers  and  magistrates  to  perform  any  duties  imder  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice. Although,  in  point  of  strict  constitutional  right,  it  was 
competent  for  a  State  to  prevent  her  magistrates  from  acting 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  this  legislation  was,  of  course, 
regarded  in  the  South  as  unfriendly,  and  it  certainly  evinced 
no  disposition  to  comply  with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.*  Similar  laws  had  been 
passed  by  other  Northern  States ;  and  from  the  year  1843  to 
•the  year  1850  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  legal  machinery 
for  executing  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  required  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service  was  defective,  and  the 
right  of  the  master  was  become  practically  inoperative. 

On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts,  and  other  Korthem 
States  engaged  in  maritime  commerce,  had  their  special  griev- 
ance to  allege  against  a  law  of  South  Carolina,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  police  regulation,  required  all  colored  seamen,  coining 
into  her  ports  from  other  States,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  to  be  detained  in  custody  until  the  vessel  was  ready 
to  depart.  This  requirement  was  regarded  in  the  North  not 
only  as  unfriendly,  but  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  citizens  of 
any  State  to  enter  and  to  remain,  unmolested,  in  any  other 
State,  at  least  for  a  temporary  purpose  of  business. 

But  these  grievances,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  might 
have  continued  to  be  subjects  of  agitation  out  of  Congress, 
without  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Union.  They  were 
not,  however,  and,  in  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  in  December,  1849,  they  could  not 
be,  kept  from  the  discussions  of  that  body. 

But  to  those  who  seek  a  just  comprehension  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course  at  this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 

*  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  post^    gestion  of  a  special  motive  for  passing 
QDdcr  date  of  June  1st,  1850,  for  the  sug-    this  law. 
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j-ecall  the  public  acts  already  adverted  to,  but  to  describe  the 
6tate  of  opinion  and  feeling  from  which  those  acts  had  sprung. 
In  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Union,  opposition  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  was  no  new  sentiment ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  preceding  the  year  1850,  certain 
peculiar  opinions  had  come  to  be  widely  prevalent,  which  were 
both  new  and  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies. 

The  subject  of  slavery,,  as  Mr.  Webster  pointed  out  in  1837, 
had  arrested  the  religious  feelings,  and  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
the  consciences  of  men.  When  he  thus  warned  the  country  of 
this  very  important  fact,  he  at  the  same  time  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  was  then  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  feeling  to 
which  he  referred  was  still  willing  to  fulfil  all  existing  public 
engagements  and  duties,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  had 
been  established,  with  whatever  regrets  about  some  provisions 
which  it  actually  contained.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens, 
when  the  religious  sentiment  is  touched  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  political  relations^  that  tlie  dictates  of  conscience  produce 
a  state  of  opinion  and  argument  in  regard  to  civil  obligations 
which  finally  threatens  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  obedi- 
ence. This  was  what  happened  now,  with  respect  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  re- 
quired the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  escaping  into  a 
State  whose  local  law  did  not  recognize  the  relation  of  servi- 
tude. The  religious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  inherent  wrong  of 
slavery  sought  for  some  means  of  evading  this  obligation,  be- 
cause the  conscience,  having  reasoned  itself  into  a  belief  that 
the  obligation  was  an  immoral  one,  could  not  remain  at  rest 
under  its  performance.  What  was  sought  for  by  the  religious 
and  conscientious  masses  was  supplied  by  the  politician,  who 
is  never  inattentive  to  the  workings  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  politics,  and  never  imwilling  to  serve  and  to  gratify 
it.  A  public  leader,  w^ho  can  make  a  political  theory  wliich 
will  assist  a  religious  sentiment  in  reaching  its  object,  will 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  can  bestow  place  and 
power. 

As  an  original  question,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
the  Constitution  intended  that  the  duty,  of  providing  for  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service  should  devolve  on  Congress, 
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or  sliould  rather  be  discharged  by  the  States  themselves.  But  in 
1793  Congress  legislated  expressly  for  the  execution  of  this  im- 
portant provision ;  and  it  had  ever  since  been  considered,  as  it 
was  then  concluded  by  the  generation  who  established  the  Con- 
stitution, that  while  the  States,  in  their  separate  capacities, 
might  rightfully  make  laws  within  their  own  limits  to  aid  the 
master  in  recovering  his  fugitive  slave,  it  belonged  to  Congress  to 
make,  of  its  own  authority,  such  law^  as  it  might  deem  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  to  operate  alike  throughout  the  Union.  This 
view  of  the  subject  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  actually 
undertook  to  punish  the  act  of  removal  of  a  fugitive  slave,  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  secured. 

This  brought  the  whole  subject,  in  the  year  1842,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then  decided  that 
the  Constitution  had  conferred  on  Congress  an  exclusive  power 
to  legislate  concerning  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  that 
the  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  in  1793  was  con- 
stitutional and  valid ;  and  that  a  State  law  which  obstructed  the 
exercise  of  this  right  was  void. 

In  this  attitude  of  the  subject,  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  had  become  more  and  more  excited,  foimd  its  first  pub- 
lic expression  in  the  State  laws,  already  referred  to,  which  pro- 
hibited the  State  magistrates  from  rendering  any  service  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  whose  machinery  of  extradition 
involved  and  required  the  aid  of  such  State  magistrates,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States.  To 
find  a  justification  for  refusing  to  allow  the  State  officers  to 
execute  the  existing  Act  of  Congress,  in  a  matter  involving 
the  personal  rights  of  citizens  of  another  State,  explicitly 
secured  by  the  national  Constitution,  a  theory  was  resorted 
to  which  embraced  a  religious  and  a  political  element  inter- 
mingled. 

It  was  said  that  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  his 
master  is  an  immoral  act,  and  is  one  contrary  to  the  Divine 
law ;  and  that  such  was  now  the  conscientious  conviction  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  States  which  had  passed  these 
Iawb.  This  was  the  religious  view  of  the  subject,  which  was 
'•fltigned  to  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  of  a  free 
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State  to  do  any  thing  actively  for  tlie  performance  of  a  stipula- 
tion which  they  declared  to  be  immoral.  Still,  some  kind  of  a 
political  theory  was  wanting  to  justify  this  resort  to  a  religious 
sentiment,  which  regarded  as  immoral  the  performance  of  an 
act  authorized  and  required  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  political  theory  was  furnished  by  the  politicians,  in  aid  of 
the  religious  teachers. 

It  was  therefore  said  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
addressed  itself  to  the  States ;  that  it  was  a  "  compact "  between 
the  States  as  separate  and  independent  communities ;  and  that, 
if  one  of  the  parties  to  an  international  compact  comes  to  regard 
the  stipulated  act  as  immoral  or  contrary  to  its  public  policy,  it 
may  rightfully  withdraw  from  its  performance,  and  leave  the 
other  party  to  such  remedy  as  that  other  party  can  find.  It  is 
true  that  this  doctrine  brought  its  advocates  into  conflict  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — the 
acknowledged  interpreter  of  the  Constitution — which  had  de- 
clared that  this  particular  clause  of  that  instrument  was  not  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  but  that  it  was  the 
establishment,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  of  a  personal 
civil  right,  which  could  be,  and  needed  to  be,  enforced  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Still,  as  the  rightful  source  of  that  legislation 
was  held  to  be  Congress,  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  State  laws 
which  prohibited  their  magistrates  from  acting  under  the  law 
of  Congress  was,  that  they  were  unfriendly  toward  the  slave- 
holding  States  and  their  citizens,  and  that  the  kind  of  religious 
justification  by  which  they  were  defended  was  of  dangerous 
import,  because  it  could  be  equally  resorted  to  as  a  reason  for 
opposing  or  obstructing  the  same  act,  when  it  was  to  be  done 
by  an  oflicer  deriving  his  appointment  and  functions  from  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  this  predicted  tendency  of  the  popular  theoiy 
turned  out  to  be  true ;  for  when,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  public 
men  who  foresaw  the  recasting  of  political  parties  which  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  not  unlikely  to  produce,  it  was  pushed  to  an 
extent  that  made  it  a  justification  for  refusing  even  tlie  aid  of 
congressional  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves. 
It  was  contended,  in  the  Senate,  that  the  extradition  clause  of 
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the  Constitution  contained  only  a  "  compact,"  whicli  rested  for 
its  execution  on  the  States ;  that  the  slave  States  had,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  compact,  obtained  legislation  by  Congress,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  wrongfully  decided  such  legislation  to 
be  constitutionally  valid.  This,  it  was  claimed,  was  a  perversion 
of  the  compact,  by  the  procurement  of  the  slave  States,  and  that 
they  could  no  longer  call  on  the  free  States,  ex  gratia^  to  reas- 
sume  the  obligations  from  which  they  had  caused  those  States  to 
be  discharged.  It  was  further  said  that  the  compact  itself  was 
an  immoral  one ;  that  all  human  constitutions,  compacts,  and 
codes  must  be  brought,  in  respect  to  their  performance,  to  the 
standard  of  the  law  of  God,  by  which  they  must  stand  or  fall ; 
that  the  law  of  God  forbids  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  compacts  and  laws.  State  or 
national,  designed  to  enforce  such  surrender,  are  unjust,  un- 
constitutional, and  immoral.  When  it  was  urged  that,  even 
upon  the  construction  which  claimed  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  the  compact  had 
been  broken,  two  answers  were  given :  one,  that,  if  the  compact 
was  broken,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  other,  that  the  thing 
required  to  be  done  was  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  therefore,  whether  the  legislation,  by 
which  the  extradition  was  to  be  effected,  proceeded  from  Con- 
gress or  from  the  States,  the  Constitution  was  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  particular,  and  individual  Senators  and  Eepresent- 
atives  in  Congress,  as  well  as  their  States,  were  absolved  from 
all  civil  obligation  in  the  premises,  because,  in  their  opinion, 
the  law,  or  the  compact,  stood  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  This 
state  of  opinion  and  argument,  which  not  only  existed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  free  States,  but  which  found  advocates  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
the  reader  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
controlling  facts  which  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster  to 
speak  and  to  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  he  did  speak  and 
act  at  this  session  of  1850 ;  secondly,  because  he  well  knew  that 
these  doctrines  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust,  in  regard  to 
the  fidelity  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  its  constitutional  obli- 
gations, in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  another  part  of  it ;  and 
that  such  doctrines  were  acting  with  great  force  to  provoke 
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counter-efforts  to  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  slaveholding  section. 

This  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  peculiar  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  existing  at  this  time  in  the  opposite  section  of  the 
Union.  In  proportion  as  the  sentiment  that  slaveholding  is  a 
sin,  as  well  as  a  political  and  social  evil,  had  grown  in  the 
Northern  States,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  South  as 
the  natural  and  fit  relation  of  the  African  race  to  the  European 
races,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  same  com- 
munity, and  to  be  capable  of  justification  on  religious  grounds. 
The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  influenced  by  the  Northern 
denunciations  of  slavery,  naturally  sought  for  it  a  religious 
sanctioD.  In  legal  phrase,  they  "joined  issue"  on  the  reli- 
gious question.  They  were,  in  general,  a  religious  people,  ajid 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relation  to  the  African  race  which  involved  duties  that 
are  referable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  the 
dictates  of  self-interest.  The  best  and  highest  of  their  men 
and  women  had  ever  given  as  much  evidence  of  their  regard 
for  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  as  they  had  of  regard  for  the  dictates  of  their  own  pecu- 
niary interest ;  and  there  should  be  no  rational  doubt,  in  his- 
tory, that,  as  communities,  they  were  as  religious,  and  as  much 
given  to  religious  feeling,  speculation,  reflection,  and  practice, 
as  the  communities  of  the  free  States.  When,  therefore,  they 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  cast  about  for  defences  of  slavery,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  sought,  and  that  they 
should  have  found  for  it,  what  seemed  to  them  a  religious  sanc- 
tion. The  slaves  were  among  them,  and  emancipation  was,  or 
seemed  to  them,  an  insoluble  problem.  They  did  not  regard 
the  relation  as  out  of,  but  they  did  regard  it  as  within,  the 
domain  of  religion,  at  least  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties 
which  it  called  for.  How  easy,  then,  it  was  for  them,  to  find  it 
to  be  not  only  a  social  good,  but  a  Divine  appointment,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  denounced  as  guilty  of  sin  by  those  who 
knew  little  of  their  situation,  their  feelings,  or  their  efforts  to 
do  the  duty  which  God  in  His  providence  had  cast  upon  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  Imman  institutions  or  laws  for  which  a 
people  will  not  be  able  to  find  what  they  believe  to  be  a  sane- 
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tion  in  the  Word  of  God,  when  they  are  thus  situated ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  assailed,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
act  from  religious  and  conscientious  convictions,  tliese  convic- 
tions will  rise  to  fanaticism. 

That  there  came  to  be  a  religious  fanaticism  on  this  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  is  a  fact  which 
no  well-informed  person  will  now  or  hereafter  deny.  The 
Southern  opinion  on  this  subject,  grounded  in  its  own  expositions 
of  Scripture,  and  in  its  own  interpretations  of  Divine  Providence, 
sought  for  political  theories  and  public  measures  that  would 
give  effect  to  its  views,  and  protect  Southern  society  against 
the  reproaches  and  the  aggressions  of  the  Ifortli.  Here,  then, 
was  a  religious  sentiment  quite  as  strong  as  that  in  the  Xorth, 
acting  in  like  manner  until  it  amounted  to  fanaticism  ;  acting, 
too,  upon  equally  false  principles  concerning  the  lunits  of  i:>oliti- 
cal  duty,  as  affected  by  our  opinions  of  religious  truth ;  and 
seeking,  from  equally  conscientious  motives,  to  extend  the  area 
of  an  institution  which  it  believed  to  be  right,  in  disregard  of 
the  interests,  the  feelings,  and  the  just  political  expectations  of 
the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  section. 

This  great  fact,  too,  of  the  light  in  which  slavery  had  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  South,  is  a  very  important 
key  to  Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in  1850,  in  respect  to  the  new 
Territories  then  to  be  brought  into  the  Union.  He  knew  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing  should  be  done  by 
Congress,  or  occur  in  its  legislation,  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  deei>en  and  perpetuate  the  hold  which  slavery  had  taken  on 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  Southern  people.  He  was  well 
aware  that  any  unnecessary  stigma  would  certainly  have  this 
effect ;  that  a  high-spirited  people,  who  had  come  to  regard 
slavery  as  not  only  a  social  and  political  advantage,  but  as  jus- 
tifiable in  a  religious  light,  would  be  capable  of  any  efforts  in 
its  defence ;  and  that  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  African 
race,  which  all  reason,  policy,  and  philanthropy,  rendered  the 
most  desirable  result,  must  be  frustrated  by  any  couree  that 
seemed  to  force  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  North  upon 
the  people  of  the  South  through  the  action  of  Congress.  Uence, 
while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  have  prevented  the 
further  increase  of  the  area  of  slavery  in  national  territory  by  a 
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congressional  prohibition,  he  determined  that,  without  a  prac- 
tical necessity  for  it, 'he  would  not  inflict  the  reproach  which 
such  legislation  would  imply — a  reproach  that  could  have  no 
eflfect  but  to  strengthen  the  Southern  feeling  that  slayery  was 
right  in  every  political,  moral,  and  religious  sense. 

These  opposite  conditions  of  public  sentiment  in  the  North 
and  the  South  were  the  very  results  which  Mr.  Webster  fore- 
saw must  follow  from  any  public  measures  which  should  in- 
volve and  require  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Congress.  The 
reader,  therefore,  who  has  now  seen  the  people  of  the  United 
•States  divided,  practically,  into  two  geographical  parties,  hold- 
ing with  great  tenacity  the  most  conflicting  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  slavery  of  the  Afiican  race,  in  its  political,  moral,  and 
social  aspects,  can  understand,  if  he  never  has  understood  it 
before,  why  Mr.  Webster,  from  the  first  mention  of  the  idea 
of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  183G-'37,  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  great  anxiety  that  never  left  him  while  he  lived. 

But  the  dangers  of  this  period  were  not  confined  to  these 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  When  the  vast 
region,  geographically  known  as  Texas,  became  annexed  to 
the  United .  States,  its  western  and  northern  boundaries  were 
entirely  undefined.  Those  boundaries  had  not  been  settled 
when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico ;  and  when,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
the  country  known  as  New  Mexico  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  and  remained  a  disputed  question  where* 
the  western  limits  of  Texas  ended  and  where  the  eastern  limits  of 
New  Mexico  began.  The  people  of  Texas  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  great  region  west  and  north  of  the  river  Nueces  quite  out  to 
the  Eio  Grande ;  the  people  of  New  Mexico  resisted  this  claim. 
By  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  Texas 
had  a  right  to  regard  as  future  slave  territory  all  that  lay  south 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  About  one-third  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory lay  north  of  the  parallel ;  and,  from  this  portion,  if  it  be- 
longed to  Texas,  slavery  was  excluded  by  the  same  resolutions 
of  annexation  ;  so  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  could  become 
slaveholding,  if  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  were  fixed  at 
the  Eio  Grande.  Thus,  to  the  question  of  the  limits  of  Texas, 
and  the  settlement  of  her  boundary,  the  slavery  question,  with 
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all  its  troubles  and  difficulties,  was  added,  meeting  Congress  at 
every  step  it  might  take,  and  fumisliing  a  motive  to  one  sec- 
tion to  contract  and  to  the  other  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  that 
State.  And  even  when  those  limits  should  be  settled,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  should  be  ascertained,  there 
would  still  be  the  question  whether  the  restriction,  known  as 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  Territory, 
or  whether  she  could  be  left  under  the  operation  of  the  Mexican 
law,  which  had  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  all  the  Mexican  do- 
minions. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  • 
the  state  of  feeling  arising  out  of  these  questions,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  was  not  organ- 
ized until  the  end  of  nearly  three  weeks  of  contest  from  the 
commencement  of  the  session ;  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and 
even  of  its  door-keeper,  turning  upon  these  sectional  divisions. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  (December  24,  1849), 
recommended  to  Congress  to  admit  California  as  a  State,  and 
to  leave  the  other  Territories  as  they  were  until  they  had 
formed  themselves  into  States,  and  applied  for  admission  into 
the  Union  in  that  capacity.  This  was  the  President's  plan  for 
avoiding  the  discussion  of  topics  of  a  sectional  character,  which 
were  likely  to  lead  to  sectional  divisions. 

But  the  plan  was  an  impracticable  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  peace  could  not  be  kept  between  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  people  of  New  Mexico,  or  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  if  the  latter  were  to  be  left  to  assert  her 
boundaries  where  she  pleased.  In  the  next  place,  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  had  mounted 
to  a  high  point  of  excitement,  and  was  rising  still  higher.  In 
the  North,  there  was  a  strong  determination  to  enforce  what 
was  called  the  "Wilmot  Proviso,"  and,  in  the  South,  there 
was  an  equally  strong  disposition  to  resent  this  as  an  indignity 
and  an  aggression  that  would  justify  a  rupture  of  the  Union. 

These  feelings,  into  which  the  spirit  of  party,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  section,  was  strongly  infused,  increased  in  intensity 
nith  every  discussion  of  the  subject ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
Jaxinary,  there  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  "  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  capital  and  of  the  States  twenty  odd 
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fxiniaces  in  full  blast,  emitting  heat,  passion,  and  intemperance, 
and  diffusing  them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  broad 
land." ' 

The  effect  was  an  almost  total  suspension  of  business  in 
Congress,  except  that  which  in  some  way  involved  the  subject 
of  slavery ;  and,  in  regard  to  this,  there  seemed  to  be  no  meas- 
ure affecting  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Territories,  that  could  command  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses.  In  this  perilous  condition 
of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Clay  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  the  strife,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Union,  by  a 
system  of  measures  that  would  dispose  of  these  dangerous  con- 
troversies. 

He  was  now  past  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  in  a  very  infirm 
state  of  health.  But,  although  his  frame  was  racked  by  a  cruel 
cough,  and  his  sands  of  life  were  running  out,  his  great  intel- 
lect was  entirely  unimpaired,  his  spirit  was  as  firm  and  his  will 
as  unconquerable  as  they  had  ever  been ;  while  his  natural 
ardor  was  tempered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  important  public  ser- 
vice he  could  ever  perform.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
before  him  with  that  powerful  grasp  of  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject,  which  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics. 
In  comprehensive  power,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  numer- 
ous details  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  plan  of  composing 
national  difficulties,  I  know  of  nothing  in  our  political  history 
that  exceeds  the  compromise  plan  of  Mr.  Clay,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
speech  by  which  he  introduced  and  explained  his  measures  to 
tbe  Senate.  Perhaps  this  effort  of  Mr.  Clay  has  been  some- 
what obscured  by  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  of  the 
7th  of  March,  that  soon  followed  it,  and  by  the  excitements  and 
controversies  which  that  speech  produced.  But  no  historian  of 
our  affairs  can  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  displays 
of  this  critical  period,  who  does  not  observe  and  admit  the  mas- 
terly statesmanship  of  Mr.  Clay  in  this  last  great  act  of  his  life. 

The  task  that  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to  himself  was  no  less  than 
to  provide,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  settlement  of  all 

'  Mr.  Clay*s  speech  on  introducing  his  compromise  resolutions,  February  6, 1850. 
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the  pending  questions  in  relation  to  slavery,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  just  cause  for  complaint  to  either  of  the  two  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  Union.  The  great  features  of  his  plan,  distrib- 
uted into  eight  resolutions,  were  these :  1.  To  admit  California  ae 
a  State,  witli  suitable  boundaries,  -without  the  imposition  by  Con- 
gress of  any  condition  whatever  in  regard  to  slavery.  2,  That, 
as  slavery  did  not  exist  by  law,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  territorial  governments  should  be  established  for 
those  countries,  without  any  restriction  against  or  declaration 
in  favor  of  slavery,  3,  That  the  western  boundary  of  Texas 
should  be  fixed  at  the  Eio  del  Norte,  up  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  New  Mexico,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  the  line  as  efitab- 
lished  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  4,  That  the 
United  States  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of 
the  public  debt  of  Texas,  contracted  before  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  for  which  its  duties  on  imports  were  pledged, 
and  upon  the  condition  that  Texas  relinquish  her  claim  to  any 
part  of  New  Mexico.  5.  That  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  left  undisturbed,  until  the  adjoining  State  of 
Maryland  should  consent  to  its  abolition,  and  that,  when  such 
consent  and  the  consent  of  tlie  people  of  the  District  should  he 
obtained,  compensation  should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
slaves.  6.  That  the  trade  in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
brought  there  for  sale  be  prohibited;  7.  That  more  effectnal 
provision  be  made  by  law  for  executing  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  required  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves,  es- 
caping from  one  State  into  another.  8.  That  it  be  declared, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  States  in  which  slavery  obtained  by  the  local 
law. 

Having  settled  these  principal  features  of  his  plan,  Mr,  Clay 
dotermined,  before  ]U'npo8ing  it,  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  Webster, 
and  to  sek  his  coiiperation.     The  relations  between  them  had 
always  been  courteous,  but  they  had  never  been  intimate  since 
r  rivalry  in  ro^ard  to  the  presidency  began ;  and,  since  the 
Administration  of  President  Tyler,  their  intercourse  had  been 
y  formal.     But  tliftt  long  rivalry  was  now  over.     Mr.  Clay 
«  conscious  that,  whether  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
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States  did  or  did  not  remain  for  liis  great  competitor  and 
compeer,  it  did  not  remain  for  himself.  It  was  his  sole  object 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  patriot,  whose  days  could  not  be 
long,  and  whose  ambition  had  been  terminated  by  events  which 
had  rendered  its  gratification  impossible. 

On  the  evening  of  January  21st,  in  a  state  of  the  weather 
which  rendered  it  very  unfit  for  Mr.  Clay  to  be  abroad,  his 
name  was  announced  at  Mr.  Webster's  house,  without  previous 
intimation  of  his  visit.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  express  to  Mr. 
Webster  his  anxieties  concerning  the  country,  to  unfold  to  him 
his  plan  for  composing  the  differences  between  the  two  sections, 
and  to  ask  Mr.  Webster's  aid.  The  following  memorandum, 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Mr.  Webster's  house  during 
and  after  the  interview,  will  be  read  with  great  interest : 

"  Monday  Eyenlng,  January  21, 18S0. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  ^Ir.  Clay  came  to  Mr.  Webster's  house, 
and  held  a  long  interyicw  with  him  concerning  the  best  mode  of  action 
to  settle  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  slavery,  and  the  newly-acquired 
Territories.  I  heard  a  part  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Clay  retired  after  an 
interview  of  about  an  hour.  Mr.  "Webster  called  nie  to  his  side,  and  spoke 
to  me  of  Mr.  Clay  in  words  of  great  kindness.  He  said  he  agreed,  in  sul> 
stance,  with  Mr.  Clay ;  that  he  thought  Mr.  Clay's  objects  were  great  and 
highly  patriotic ;  that  ^Ir.  Clay  seemed  to  be  very  feeble,  had  a  very  bad 
cough,  and  became  quite  exhausted  during  the  interview ;  that  he  had 
no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Clay's  anxious  desire  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
good  of  the  country  during  the  little  time  he  had  left  upon  earth.  That 
perhaps  Providence  had  designed  the  return  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Senate,  to 
afford  the  means  and  the  way  of  averting  a  great  evil  from  our  coimtry. 

*^Mr.  Webster  said,  further^  that  be  jcgarded  Mr.  Clay'j^  pinn  m  nnp 
};hatj)ught  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  North,  and  to  thft  mnfl9T]fth1p  mrn  of 
the.flauih^  that  he  had  not  reflected  enough  upon  any  part  of  it,  but  his 
first  impression  was,  that  he  could  adopt  the  whole  of  it ;  *  and,  if,  upon 
further  consideration,  he  should  hold  his  present  opinion,  he  would  devote 
himself  to  this  cause  in  the  Senate,  no  matter  what  might  he/all  himself  at 
the  North ;  that  as  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  was  no  shibboleth  for 
him ;  that  from  Niblo's  Garden,  in  1837,  to  this  day,  he  had  declared  his 
poipose  not  to  assist  in  giving  slavery  a  new  home  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  But,  he  added,  if  New  Mexico  be  lot  alone,  she  will  no 
more  have  slavery  than  California ;  that  it  is  useless,  and  more  than  use- 

*  I  have  heard  Mr.  Webster  say,  that  tling  the  pending  difficulties,  lie  could 

be  told  Mr.  Clay  that,  while  he  was  not  approve  of  it,  with  perhaps  some  modifi- 

then  prepared  to  concur  in  all  the  details  cations,  and  that  he  should  give  it  the 

of  his  plan,  as  a  general  system  for  set-  utmost  attention.  » 
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less  to  be  interdictiog  Blayery  where  it  could  not  exist,  and  with  the  sole 
effect  of  needlessly  irritating  the  South.  He  said  that  Mr.  Clay  told  him 
that  some  of  the  Democratic  Senators  and  most  of  the  Whigs,  except  those 
from  the  North,  would  approve  his  purposes,  though  it  would  not  8uit  the 
violent  disposition  of  Georgia." 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise  resolutions  (January  29th)  and  the  7th  of 
March,  the  sectional  controversy  went  on  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, developing  in  each  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  opposition 
to  any  such  plan  of  adjustment.*  On  the  13th  of  February,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  submitted  the  proposed  constitution  of  California ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  brought  forward 
his  resolution  to  refer  this  document  and  all  the  pending  proposi- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  were  quite  vari- 
ous, to  a  select  committee.  But  what  course  should  be  taken 
was  not  settled  when  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  speech  on  the 
7th  of  March ;  for  there  was  a  struggle,  from  various  and  con- 
flicting motives,  to  have  the  admission  of  California  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  with  a  view  to  its  being  acted  on  as 
a  separate  measure.  Mr.  Webster  had  hitherto  remained  al- 
most wholly  silent,  waiting  for  what  he  could  r^ard  as  a  suit- 
able time  for  his  interposition.  With  what  feelings  and  views 
he  approached  this  great  duty  can  now  be  seen  with  entire  dis- 
tinctness. A  careful  observation  of  the  events  which  succeeded 
each  other,  after  Mr.  Clay's  interview  with  Mr.  Webster,  will 
show  that,  while,  in  the  middle  of  February,  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  regard  the  Union  as  in  imminent  danger,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled, by  what  was  taking  place,  to  see  that  the  perils  of  its  dis- 
ruption were  developing  with  great  rapidity. 

[to  peter  HABVEY,  ESQ.] 

**  Wasuxkotoit,  Febrwtrf  14, 1860. 

**My  deab  Sib  :  I  do  not  partake,  in  any  degree,  in  those  apprehensions 
which  you  say  some  of  our  friends  entertain  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  Government.    I  am  mortified,  it  is  true, 

*  The  Southern  Senators  who  opposed  Territories  which  were  the  common  prop- 
the  plan  of  adjustment  contemplated  by  erty  of  the  Union.  The  Northern  op- 
Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  those  who  position  came  from  those  who  desired  to 
insisted  on  the  recognition  by  Congress  apply  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  to  all  Ter- 
of  the  alleged  constitutional  ri{fht  of  the  ritories,  and  who  considered  that  there 
Southern  people  to  carry  slavery  into  was  no  other  safe  course. 
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at  the  violent  tone  assumed  here  by  many  persons,  because  such  violence  in 
debate  only  leads  to  irritation,  and  is,  moreover,  discreditable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country.  But  there  is  no  serious  danger,  be  assured ; 
and  so  assure  our  friends. 

**  My  o^vn  opinion  is,  that  California  will  be  admitted,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
I  take  it,  all  the  Northern  members  in  this  House  will  vote  for  her  admis- 
sion; together  with  both  the  Kentucky  Senators,  both  the  Maryland 
members,  one  or  both  of  the  North  Carolina  members,  I  hope  both,  or 
perhaps  only  one  of  the  Louisiana  members,  one  Tennessee  member,  and 
one  Missouri  member. 

"  I  have,  thus  far,  upon  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  thought  it  advisable 
for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  If  a  moment  should  come,  when  it  shall  appear 
that  any  temperate,  national,  and  practical  speech  which  I  can  make  would 
be  useful,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can. — One  purpose  I  wish  to  execute — and 
that  is,  to  call  on  3Ir.  Berrien,  and  other  Southern  gentlemen,  to  state  dis- 
tinctly what  are  these  acts  of  the  North,  which,  it  is  said,  constitute  a 
series  of  aggressions,  by  the  North,  on  the  South.  This  matter  ought  to 
be  looked  into  a  little  more  carefully  than  it  has  been.  Let  the  North 
keep  cool.  I  hope  Massachusetts  will  send  us  no  resolutions  at  present. 
They  can  do  no  good.    This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  I  hope  our 

Mends  will  understand  it  so. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Daihel  Websteb. 

"  Mr.  Harvey." 

Between  the  date  of  this  letter  and  the  7th  of  March,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  materially  changed.  There  were  indica- 
tions of  disunion  which  Mr.  Webster  could  not  disregard ;  for 
there  were  declarations  made  in  the  Senate,  which  were  so 
pointod  and  precise,  that  he  could  not  continue  to  regard  the 
Union  as  free  from  serious  peril,  especially  after  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  caused  the  speech  to  be  read  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after.*    On  the  22d  of  February,  in  writing  to  the  same  friend, 

'  See  posiy  paj^c  412. — At  this  time,         ^'Bewlved,  That  we  seek  a  diosolatlon  of 

the  Antislavery  Societies,  in  Massachu-    ^H*  Y°**^°'  *^i^'  *®  ^  measuro  of  Individual 
«-**^  -   A  r\u'     111  ,  -.       u     r        Qttty  t<*  cease  from  emstainiDfi:  a  ereat  evil : 

setts  and  Ohio,  led  by  persons  who,  for    secondly,  to  secure  free  action  and  expres^ 

thirty  yeara,  have  been  known  for  this  slon  for  the  degree  of  antislavery  feclinc 

kind  of  agitation,  and  whose  efforts  were  ^^Jch  even  now  exists  in  the  nation,  and 

•«r>«.  ^:.»>Jf»^^  ♦«  ii.^  K-««b:««,  „•.  «r  ♦!.«  which  Is  either  soothed  or  cajoled  by  the  pro- 

now  directed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  tes%ioiiB,  or  Intimidated  by  the  power  of^the 

Union,  boldly  avowed  themselves  as  its  great  national  parties  and  sects ;  thirdly,  by 

enemies,  and  as  enemies  of  the  Constitu-  abstain inor  from  all  guarantees  to  the  master, 

♦inn       A*  <in  ar^TlW'nr'a>^fv  irinnfincr  nf  ti,^  ***  Icave  the  balauce  cvcu  bctwecn  the  two 

tion.     At  an  anniv  ersary  meeting  of  the  ^^es ;  fourth,  to  bring  closer  to  the  Southern 

Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society,  held    conscience  the  indignation  and  moral  rebuke 

in  Fancuil  Hall,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of     o*"  the  age,  now  conftiscd  and  restrained  by 

JanuArv   1  fiSO  thp  followinrr  poanliitinna      *  fti^lon  of  these  States ;  and,  lastly,  to  hring 
January,  i»on,  trie  loi  owing  resolutions,     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  institution  of  slavcrv,  those 

among  others,  were  adopted :  principles  of  the  relative  value  of  free  and 
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Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  "Webster  said :  "  As  time  goes  on,  I  will  keep 
you  advised  by  telegraph,  as  well  as  I  can,  on  what  day  I  shall 
speak.  As  to  what  I  shall  say,  you  can  guess  nearly  as  well  as 
I  can.  I  mean  to  make  a  Union  speech,  and  discharge  a  clear 
conscience."  But  the  fullest  expression  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regarded  the  demand  upon  him,  by  that  portion  of 
Northern  opinion  that  was  led  and  represented  by  the  anti- 
slavery  organizations,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month. 

[to  the   BEV.  HB.  FUBITESS.] 

"  WAaHcroTox,  February  15, 1850. 
^^  My  deab  Sib  :  I  was  a  good  deal  moved,  I  confess,  by  reading  you 
"letter  of  the  9th  January.    Having  great  regard  for  your  talents  and  char- 
acter, I  could  not  feel  indififerent  to  what  you  said,  when  you  intimated 

slave  labor,  of  the  unchangeable  connection    palpably  impossible :   for,  in  whaterer 

2SrtW$I?a''^Fth"."^?;^fiSfS:  ^^^^  the  Oovermncnt  of  the  United 
Bwept  chattolism  ttom  Earope,  and  will  pot  otatea  migbt  at  the  time  ol  any  Bucn 
an  end  to  it  bore,  whenever  the  breakwater    attempi  be  lodged,  if  those  who  admin- 

"  Bewlced,  That,  admiring  the  feariesa-    tnere  could  be  no  guen  thing  as  a     peace- 
ncse,  the  fldclitv  to  principle,  and  the  Jaet  dis-    able  secession."     Secondly,  that  if  it  was 

JSSr.?foM''ni»\S?t^r.i.Slnla1  ^^l^<>'  such  sentiments  and  purposes 

aravention  of  Ohio's  Bona  and  damthlera,  as-  to    be    proclaimed    in    Boston,   it  was 

Bcmbled  in  September  last  at  Berlin,  in  that  equally  right  to  proclaim  them  in  Nash- 

Slate,  we,  the  members  and  friends  of  the  ville :  for  the  disunionists  of  the  oppo- 

MassAChasctts  Antislavery  Society,  assem-       ..^  *    *-^«„  «i:i,« :.,« ^  ♦u^  :««^:*«i>i^ 

bled  in  Fanoull  Hall,  do  cordially  respond  to  8»te  sections  alike  incurred  the  inevitable 

their  words,  and  say  with  them,  *  With  (hll  risk  of  civil  war,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 

confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  our  purpose  opposite  ends.     Thirdlv,  that  it  was  sim- 

and  the  Justice  of  our  cause,  we  do  hereby  f*^  :.«^««„;ki«  a»«  «.,«V  »../v»^^i:..<*<i  ♦/» 

decUue  ourselves  the  enemies  of  the  Constf  P^  impossible  for  such  proceedings  to 

tutton.  Union,  and  Government  of  the  take  place  in  the  Northern  Jdtates,  with- 
Unitod  States,  and  the  fHends  of  the  new     out  producins  a  conviction  in  the  South 

Se^-rSK  °4S*Xoh'J,i^e"r.,'SSrwrri  that  the  Soulhem  States  j^cre  not  «* 

there  shall  ever  be  free  soil,  free  labor,  and  lu  the  Union ;  for  the  Northern  agitation 

free  men ;  and  we  proclaim  it  as  our  unalter-  had  reached  a  point    at  which  it  was 

able  purpose  and  determination  to  live  and  r,i„:-,i-.  -,»a-,   ♦«.  u^  «  «»«-/»  miAe*;^*!  #»r 

UborVora  dissolution  of  the  present  Union,  Plainly  seen  to  be  a  mere  question  of 

by  all  lawfiil  and  just,  though  bloodless  and  patriotism  and  duty   how  far  the  po- 

paclflc  means,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  litical  parties  of  the  North,  or  either  of 

new  republic  ttiat  shall  be  such,  not  in  name  ^^  ^^^  abstam  from   conciUatine 

only,  but  in  ftill  living  reality  and  truth.  "*'^"*»   """*«    ....       /  "v.    *'"'"''"""  o 

And  we  do  hereby  invite  and  entreat  aU  our  the  votes  or  yielding  to  the  sentiments 

fellow-citizens  and  the  friends  of  justice,  hu-  of  those    who  declared   themselves  as 

S;S.K^V«*S?«fil[°?«\\«1!l^J?J[??fW.w  "tlie  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and 

Northern  States,  to  unite  with  us  in  labor-  .,      ^r  •      n     t!i«     h     ai.  *    t  xr     xir-v 

Ingforso  glorious  an  object."  the  Union."    Finally,  that,  if  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  not  so  spoken  as  to  convince  a 

Certain  obvious  reflections  will  occur  maj'ority  of  the  Northern  people,  irre- 

to  those  who  may  hereafter  read  these  spective  of  party,  that  such  proceedings 

proceedings  in   the  light  of  what  has  and  sentiments  must  be  discountenanced, 

actually  occurred :  First,  that,  whether  the  civil  war  through  which  we  have 

attempted  at  the  North  or  at  the  South,  passed  would  have  occurred  ten  years 

the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  Union  and  before   it    actually   came,    and  with    a 

destroying  the  Constitution  by "  blood-  much  smaller  probability  as  to  its  final 

less  and  pacific  means"  was  a  chimera,  result. 
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that  there  was,  or  might  be,  in  me,  a  power  to  do  good  not  yet  exercised 
or  developed.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  fear,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  overrate, 
not  my  desire,  but  my  power  to  be  useful  in  my  day  and  generation.  From 
my  earliest  youth,  I  have  regarded  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  political 
evil.  I  think  it  unjust,  repugnant  to  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
founded  only  in  superior  power ;  a  standing  and  permanent  conquest  by 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker. 

"  All  pretence  of  defending  it  on  the  ground  of  different  races,  I  have 
ever  condemned.  I  have  even  said  that,  if  the  black  race  is  weaker,  that  is 
a  reason  against,  not  for,  its  subjection  and  oppression.  In  a  religious 
point  of  view,  I  have  ever  regarded  it,  and  ever  spoken  of  it,  not  as  subject 
to  any  express  denunciation,  cither  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  but 
as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  religion  of  kindness,  justice,  and 
brotherly  love. 

"But  slavery  is  not  kindly  affectioned;  it  does  not  seek  another's  and 
not  its  own ;  it  does  not  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
but  a  continual  act  of  oppression.  But  then,  such  is  the  influence  of  a 
habit  of  thinking  among  men,  and  such  is  the  influence  of  what  has  been 
long  established,  that  even  minds  religious  and  tenderly  conscientious, 
such  as  would  be  shocked  by  any  single  act  of  oppression,  in  any  single 
exercise  of  violence  and  unjust  power,  are  not  always  moved  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  slavery  is  a  continual  and  permanent  violation  of  human  rights. 

"But  now,  my  dear  sir,  what  can  be  done  by  me,  who  act  only  a  part  in 
political  life,  and  who  have  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  States  of  the  Union  ?  I  do  what  I  can  to  restrain  it ;  to  pre- 
vent its  spread  and  diffusion ;  but  I  cannot  disregard  the  oracles  which 
instruct  me  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  I  cannot  cooperate  in 
breaking  up  social  and  political  systems,  on  the  warmth,  rather  than  the 
strength,  of  a  hope  that,  in  such  convulsions,  the  cause  of  emancipation 
may  be  promoted.  And,  even  if  the  end  would  justify  the  means,  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  such  a  means  to  such  an  end.  I  confess,  my 
dear  sir,  that,  in  my  judgment,  confusion,  conflict,  embittered  controversy, 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  would  only  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery 
the  more  strongly. 

"  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  mild  influence  of  Christianity,  the  softening 
and  melting  power  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  hot  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  heated  controversy,  that  are,  in  the  course  of  those  events 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  overrules,  to  dissolve  the  iron  fetters  by  which 
man  is  made  the  slave  of  man. 

"The  eflcct  of  moral  causes,  though  sure,  is  slow.  In  two  thousand 
years,  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  have  converted  but  a  very 
small  paVt  of  the  human  race ;  and,  among  Christian  nations  even,  many 
gross  and  obvious  errors,  like  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  have  still 
licld  their  ground.  But  what  are  two  thousand  years  in  the  great  work 
of  the  progress  of  the  regeneration  and  redemption  of  mankind  ? 
65 
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<<  If  we  see  that  the  course  is  onward  and  forward,  as  it  certainly  is,  ii 
regard  to  the  final  abolition  of  human  slavery,  while  we  give  to  it  our  fei 
vent  prayers,  and  aid  it  by  all  the  justifiable  influences  which  we  cai 
exercise,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  leave  both  the  progress  and  the  result  ii 
His  hands,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  in  whose  sight  a  thou 
sand  years  are  but  as  a  single  day.  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  accept  this 
the  product  of  half  an  hour  of  the  evening,  and  unread  by  the  writer,  ai 
a  respectful  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  very  kind  and  friendlj 

letter. 

"Dakikl  Webster." 

At  length  it  became  understood  that  Mr.  Webster  would 
speak  at  tha  first  opportunity  he  could  have ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  waa 
entitled  to  the  floor,  on  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clay, 
which  were  the  special  order  of  that  day.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  public  expectation  was  now  directed  with  intense 
interest  toward  Mr.  Webster.*  "  At  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing," says  the  official  report,  "  the  Senate-chamber  was  com- '. 
pletely  occupied  by  ladies,  and  such  few  gentlemen  as  had  been 
able  to  obtain  admittance,  who  endured  several  hours'  patient 
possesmm  of  seats,  and  even  of  the  floor,  that  they  might  hear 
the  long-expected  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts."  * 
When  the  order  of  th^  day  was  called,  Mr.  Walker  gracefully 
said,  that  this  vast  audience  had  not  come  to  hear  him,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  assembled  it.  He 
then  waived  his  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  requested  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  proceed.    Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  after  thanking  Mr. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  interview  bcrs  of  his  Administration,  what  con- 

\)etween  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  vinced  him  that  a  dangerous  policy  was 

January,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  Executive,  in 

sought'to  ascertain  what  course  Mr.  Web-  regard  to  these  sectional  controversies, 

Bter  intended  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  and  that  a  different  and  more  compre- 

pending  sectional  controversy.    There  is  hensive  plan  of  general  pacification  most 

no  evidence  whatever  among  his  private  be  pursued.     Before  General  Taylor's 

papers  which  would  warrant  the  belief  deatii,  Mr.  Webster  had  made  up  his 

that  he  was  consulted  or  approached  by  mind  to  risk  himself  on  such  a  plan. 

%ny  person  in  public  life,  with  suggestions  The  one  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay 

3f  a  political  character,  nor  did  I  ever  met,  as  we  have  seen,   his  general  ap- 

hear  of  such  an  occurrence  having  taken  probation.    But  beyond  the  general  as- 

place.    In  fact,  down  to  the  eve  of  the  surance  that   he  gave  to  Mr.  Clav,  no 

speech  referred  to  in  the  text,  he  had  no  person  in  public  life  was  aware  o^  Mr. 

consultation  with  anybody  excepting  a  Webster's  purposes,  as  I  believe.— (See 

few  personal  friends.    But,  as  early  as  the  letter  to  Mr.  Haven,  quoted  infra,) 
December,  1849,  Mr.  Webster  learned  <  The  Globe,     Session  of  1850,  p 

from  President  Taylor,  and  the  mem-  476. 
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of  the  cotton  culture,  had  come  to  regard  it  as  no  evil,  and  as 

justifiable  on  religious  grounds. 

He  then  proceeded  to  establish  the  proposition  on  which 

'  The  original  of  the  first  of  these  was  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  but  a 
memoranda,  on  a  smaU  sheet  of  note-  copy  of  it  is  now  before  me.  It  contains 
ptapeTy  is  in  my  possession.    The  other    only  the  heads  of  topics. 
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he  meant  to  rest,  namely,  that  the  character  of  every  foot  of 
territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not  em- 
braced in  some  State,  was  already  fixed,  as  to  slavery  or  free- 
dom, by  some  irrepealable  law.  He  showed  this  by  referring, 
first,  to  the  compact  made  with  Texas,  which  had  plighted  the 
faith  of  the  Government  to  admit  new  slave  States  out  of  her 
limits,  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  if  the  people  of  such 
States  should  demand  it ;  secondly,  by  the  unfitness  of  all  the 
remaining  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  to  receive  slavery, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  law  of  Nature  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  he  said  had  excluded  slavery  from  those  regions 
by  a  power  superior  to  all  human  enactments.  No  "  TTilmot 
Proviso,"  therefore,  was  needful  as  to  these  Territories,  and  he 
declared  that,  while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  enforce 
that  restriction,  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  necessity  he 
would  not  vote  for  it,  and  cause  a  useless  irritation. 

Mr.  Webster  then  passed  to  the  other  topics  of  crimination 
and  recrimination  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Noticing 
first  the  complaints  of  the  slaveholding  States,  he  said  that 
there  was  just  ground  for  complaining  that,  among  individuals 
and  legislators  at  the  North,  there  had  grown  up  a  disinclina- 
tion to  perform  fully  their  constitutional  duties  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  fugitives  from  service ;  and  in  this  connection  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  support,  hut  with  some  amendments^  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Mason,  then  before  the  Senate,  to  the  fullest  extent 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  grave  condemnation  of  the  disregard  of 
constitutional  obligations  exhibited  in  this  respect  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  said  that  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  proper  laws  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  had  become  imperatively 
necessarj'. 

He  next  noticed  the  practice  of  some  Northern  Legislatures, 
of  sending  resolutions  to  Congress,  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  sometimes  recommend 
ing  Congress  to  consider  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
States.  In  reference  to  this,  he  said  very  plainly  that  he  should 
be  unwillino:  to  receive  from  the  Leo^islature  of  Massachusetts 
any  instructions  to  present  resolutions  expressing  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  States ; 
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and  lie  intimated  quite  as  plainly  that  he  would  not  hold  him- 
Belf  bound  by  any  instructions  of  that  kind. 

He  referred  then  to  the  '^  Abolition  Societies  "  in  the  Xorth, 
and  imputed  to  their  agitation  of  the  subject  the  greatly-in- 
creased adherence  to  slavery,  which  had  come  about  in  the 
South.  lie  spoke  in  terms  of  severe  rebuke  of  the  violence  of 
the  Iforthem  press ;  which,  however,  he  said,  was  set  off  by 
equal  violence  in  the  press  of  the  South. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  Southern  com- 
plaints, he  saw  no  solid  grievance  capable  of  being  redressed  by 
the  power  of  Congress,  excepting  that  which  related  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  other  side  of  the  chapter,  he  enumer- 
ated, as  first  among  the  complaints  of  the  North,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Southern  sentiment  since  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution,  resulting  in  efforts  to  extend  the 
institution  of  slavery  into  new  regions,  contrary  to  the  original 
understanding  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  tone  with  which  many  Southern  men  treated 
tlie  free  labor  of  the  Xorth,  elevating  the  slave  of  the  South 
above  the  free  Northern  laborer  in  all  points  of  condition,  com- 
fort, and  happiness.  Whether  intended  so  or  not,  this  of  neces- 
sity became  offensive  to  a  people  among  whom  five-sixths  of  all 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  free  and  educated  laborers,  work- 
ing with  their  own  hands.  Finally,  he  commented  on  the 
Southern  laws,  which  detained  the  colored  seamen  of  Northern 
vessels  in  custody  while  in  Southern  ports,  as  a  more  tangible 
and  irritating  grievance,  and  as  a  thing  unjustifiable  and  op- 
pressive. He  referred  to  a  mission  to  South  Carolina,  under- 
taken some  years  previously  by  Mr.  Hoar,  an  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  well-intended  effort  to  rehiove  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

In  regard  to  the  various  grievances  on  both  sides,  he  said 
that,  so  far  as  they  had  their  foundations  in  matters  of  law,  they 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  redressed ;  and,  so  far  as  they  had  their 
foundations  in  matters  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  mutual  crim- 
ination, all  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavor  to  allay  the 
agitation  and  cultivate  fraternal  sentiments  between  the  two 
sections. 
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The  speech  was  closed  as  follows : 

*^  Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  heard  from  members  on 
this  floor  declarations  of  opinion  that  this  Union  could  never  be  dissolved, 
than  the  declaration  of  opinion,  by  anybody,  that,  in  any  case,  under  the 
pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear 
with  distress  and  anguish  the  word  '  secession,'  especially  when  it  falls 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  patriotic,  and  known  to  the  country,  and 
known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political  services. 

"  Secession  I  Peaceable  secession !  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  des- 
tined to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  with- 
out convulsion  I  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  with- 
out ruflling  the  surface  I  Who  is  so  foolish,  I  beg  everybody's  pardon,  as 
to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing  ?  Sir,  he  who  sees  these  States,  now  re- 
volving in  harmony  around  a  common  centre,  and  expects  to  see  them 
quit  their  places  and  fly  off  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  mo- 
ment to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against 
each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  without  causing  the  wreck  of  the  uni- 
verse I  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable 
secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which 
we  live,  covering  this  whole  country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away 
by  secession,  as  the  snows  on  the  mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a 
vernal  sun,  disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  run  off?  No,  sir  I  No,  sir  I 
I  will  not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  Union ;  but,  sir, 
I  see,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven,  what  that  disruption  itself  must 
produce ;  I  sec  that  it  must  produce  war,  and  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  de- 
scribe, in  its  twofold  character.  Peaceable  secession  I  Peaceable  secession  I 
The  concurrent  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  sep- 
arate I  A  voluntary  separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
Why,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What 
States  are  to  secede  ?  What  is  to  remain  America  ?  What  am  I  to  be  ?  An 
American  no  longer  ?  Am  I  to  become  a  sectional  man,  a  local  man,  a  sep- 
aratist, with  no  country  in  common  with  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me 
here,  or  who  fill  the  other  House  of  Congress  ?  Heaven  forbid  I  Where  is 
the  flag  of  the  republic  to  remain  ?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ?  or 
is  he  to  cower  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Why,  sir,  our  ancestors, 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  are  still  living 
among  us  with  prolonged  lives,  would  rebuke  and  reproach  us ;  and  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we  of  this 
generation  should  dishonor  these  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  Govemmeut 
and  the  harmony  of  the  Union  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so 
much  joy  and  gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is 
to  become  of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ?  How  is 
each  of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself?  I  know,  although  the  idea  has 
not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be,  or  it  is  supposed  possible  that  there 
will  be,  a  Southern  Confederacy.    I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  this 
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statement,  that  any  one  seriously  contemplates  such  a  state  of  things.  I  dc 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested  elsewhere, 
that  the  idea  has  been  entertained,  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
a  Southern  Confederacy  might  be  formed.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has 
ever  been  thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the  wildest  flights  of 
human  imagination.  But  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  exists,  must  be  of  a  sepa- 
ration, assigning  the  slave  States  to  one  side  and  the  free  States  to  the 
other.  Sir,  I  may  express  myself  too  strongly,  perhaps,  but  there  are  im- 
possibilities in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  I  hold  the 
idea  of  a  separation  of  these  States,  those  that  are  free  to  form  one  govem- 
ment,  and  those  that  are  slaveholding  to  form  another,  as  such  an  impos- 
sibility. We  could  not  separate  the  States  by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to 
draw  it.  We  could  not  sit  down  here  to-day  and  draw  a  line  of  separa- 
tion that  would  satisfy  any  five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  natural 
causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  us  together,  and  there  are  social  and  do- 
mestic relations  which  wo  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and  which  we 
should  not  if  we  could. 

"  Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the  face  of  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, nobody  can  sec  where  its  population  is  most  dense  and  growing, 
without  being  ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  ere  long  the 
strength  of  America  will  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Well,  now, 
sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  the  wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say  on  the  possi- 
bility of  cutting  that  river  in  two,  and  leaving  free  States  at  its  source  and 
on  its  branches,  and  slave  States  down  near  its  mouth,  each  forming  a 
separate  government  ?  Pray,  sir,  let  me  say  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  these  things  are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and  of  their  consideration. 
Here,  sir,  are  five  millions  of  freemen  in  the  free  States  north  of  the  river 
Ohio.  Can  anybody  suppose  that  this  population  can  be  severed,  by  a 
line  that  divides  them  fix)m  the  territory  of  a  foreign  or  an  alien  govern- 
ment, down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows  where,  upon  the  lower  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  What  would  become  of  Missouri  ?  Will  she  join  the 
arrondissement  of  the  slave  States?  Shall  the  man  from  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Platte  be  connected,  in  the  new  republic,  with  the  man  who 
lives  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Florida?  Sir,  I  am 
ashamed  to  pursue  this  line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it,  I  have  an  utter  dis- 
gust for  it.  I  would  sooner  hear  of  natural  blasts,  mildews,  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession.  To  break  up 
this  great  Government  I  to  dismember  this  glorious  country  I  to  astonish 
Europe  with  an  act  of  folly  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  be- 
held in  any  government  or  any  people  I  No,  sir  I  no,  sir  I  There  will  be 
no  secession  I    Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  secession. 

"  Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  convention  held  at  Nashville.  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that,  if  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville  in  convention,  their 
object  will  be  to  adopt  conciliatory  counsels;  to  advise  the  South  to  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  and  to  advise  the  North  to  forbearance  and 
moderation ;  and  to  inculcate  feelings  of  brotherly  love  and  afifection,  and 
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attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  it  now  is.  I  believe,  if 
the  convention  meet  at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  purpose ;  for  certainly,  if 
they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union,  they  have  been  singularly 
inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a  place.  I  remember,  sir,  that,  when 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  between  France  and  England,  a 
sturdy  Englishman  and  a  distinguished  orator,  who  regarded  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  as  ignominious  to  England,  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  he  would 
turn  in  his  coffin  1  Let  mo  commend  this  saying  of  Mr.  Windham,  in  all 
its  emphasis,  and  in  all  its  force,  to  any  p^'sons  who  shall  meet  at  Nash- 
ville for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
Union  over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson  I 

'^  Sir,  I  wish  now  to  make  two  remarks,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter,  at  any 
time,  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Texas  to  cede  to  the  United  States 
a  portion,  larger  or  smaller,  of  her  territory  which  Ues  adjacent  to  New 
Mexico,  and  north  of  86'  30'  of  north  latitude,  to  bo  formed  into  free 
States,  for  a  fair  equivalent  in  money  or  in  the  payment  of  her  debt,  I 
think  it  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  concur  in  it  myself,  if  I  should  have  a  connection  with  the 
Government  at  that  time. 

*^  I  have  one  other  remark  to  make.  In  my  observations  upon  slavery 
as  it  has  existed  in  this  country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I  have  expressed  no 
opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  extinguishment  or  melioration.  I  will  say, 
however,  though  I  have  nothing  to  propose,  because  I  do  not  deem  myself 
so  competent  as  some  other  gentlemen  to  take  any  lead  on  this  subject, 
that  if  any  gentlemen  from  the  South  shall  propose  a  scheme,  to  be  carried 
out  by  this  Government  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  transportation  of  free  col- 
ored people  to  any  colony  or  any  place  in  the  world,  I  should  be  quite 
disposed  to  incur  almost  any  degree  of  expense  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Nay,  sir,  following  an  example  set  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  a  great 
man,^  then  a  Senator  from  New  York,  I  would  return  to  Virginia,  and 
through  her  to  the  whole  South,  the  money  received  from  the  lands  and 
territories  ceded  by  her  to  this  Government,  for  any  such  purpose  as  to  re- 
move, in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  any  way  to  diminish  or  deal  beneficiaDy 
with,  the  free  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States.  I  have  said  that 
I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this  territory.  Thete  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  ceded  by  her.  If  the  residue 
should  be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  aggregate  will  exceed  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  Virginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any 
proposition  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  free  people  of  color  among 
them,  or  such  as  may  be  made  free,  they  have  my  full  consent  that  the 
Government  shall  pay  them  any  sum  of  money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
cession  which  may  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  observations  to  a  close.    I  have 

*  Mr.  Rufus  King. 
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spoken  freely,  and  I  meant  to  do  so.  I  haye  sought  to  make  no  display. 
I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occasion  by  no  animated  discussion,  nor  have 
I  attempted  any  train  of  elaborate  argument.  I  have  wished  only  to  speak 
my  sentiments,  fully  and  at  length,  being  desirous,  once  and  for  all,  to  let 
the  Senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know,  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments which  I  entertain  on  all  these  subjects.  These  opinions  are  not 
likely  to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there  can  be  any  future  service  that  I 
can  render  to  the  country,  consistently  with  these  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, I  shall  cheerfully  render  it  If  there  be  not,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  disburden  myself  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  to  make  known  every  political  sentiment  that  therein  exists. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  or 
utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness, 
instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  is  horrid  and  horri- 
ble, let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of 
liberty  and  union ;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to  us ;  let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consideration 
and  our  action ;  let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us ;  let  our  comprehension  be  as 
broad  as  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its  cer- 
tain destiny ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls  for  men.  Never 
did  there  devolve  on "  any  generation  of  men  higher  trusts  than  now 
devolve  upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let  us  make  our 
generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  links  in  that  golden  chain 
which  is  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  the  people  of  all  the  States 
to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  We  have  a  great  popular  constitu- 
tional Government,  guarded  by  law  and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by 
the  affections  of  the  whole  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these 
States  together ;  no  iron  chain  of  military  power  encircles  them ;  they  live 
and  stand  under  a  government,  popular  in  its  form,  representative  in  its 
character,  founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed,  we 
hope,  as  to  last  forever.  In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  has 
trodden  down  no  man's  liberty ;  it  has  crushed  no  State.  Its  daily  respi- 
ration is  liberty  and  patriotism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown. 

"  Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly 
larger.  This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole 
continent.  The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and  the  other 
shore.  We  realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
ornamental  border  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles: 

*  Now,  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round ; 
Tu  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  bnckler^s  verge,  and  bonnd  the  whole.' "  * 

'  When  this  speech  was  first  pub-  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  placed 
Jshed,  Mr.  Webster  dedicated  it  to  the    upon  the  title-page  a  sentence  from  the 
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But  we  must  now  turn  from  tliese  affairs  of  domestic  pol- 
ities to  observe  the  various  and  widely  differing  occupations 
with  which  the  winter  of  1851-'52  was  filled.  What  Mr.  Web- 
ster did,  as  a  Senator  and  minister  of  State,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1851,  to 
the  month  of  May,  1852,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Marshfield, 
would  be  accounted  as  a  great  amount  of  intellectual  labor  in 
a  much  younger  man.  That  which  relates  to  the  foreign  con- 
cerns of  the  country  is  easily  classified ;  but  there  were  two 
exertions  of  this  period  which  stand  by  themselves,  in  respect 
both  to  their  character  and  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  intel- 
lect which  they  displayed.  He  was  now,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  age  of  seventy.  When  we  look  back  upon  his 
previous  life,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  both  professional 
study  and  practice,  when  we  look  at  the  six  volumes  of  his 
speeches,  and  remember  that  they  contain  by  no  means  all  that 
he  has  uttered  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  popular 
assembly,  when  we  recall  the  personal  homage  which  was 
ever  drawing  upon  his  power  to  withstand  excitement,  when 
we  add  to  all  this  an  extensive  and  varied  correspondence 
of  business,  of  friendship,  of  public  and  private  affairs — and 
when  we  consider  that  to  his  other  functions  he  united  those 

"  There  are  persons  weak  enongb— foolisb  one  would  replace  it  within  half  a  dozen 

enoasrh— to  think,  to  believe,  and  to  Bay,  that,  ^noTK*   onH  Ki»  ot  iiM>af  />•  at.^*i»  ^r^A  ^m 

If  the  Constltntion  which  holda  these  States  ?^?»™'  »«^  ^^  f]  ^^^^  «  strong  and  effi- 

together  should  bo  broken  up,  there  would  cient  as  the  old  one.     But  Mr.  >\  ebster 

be  found  other  new  and  bettor  chains  to  bind  must   live  very  long  to   see  anv  thing 

them.    This  is  rash  I     This  Is  rash  1     I  no  goriouslv  like  a  neril  to   thp  T^nion       If 

more  believe,  looking  at  the  thirty-one  States  scnousiy  UKe  a  peril  lo  tne  t  nion.     u 

which  compose  this  Union,  coverlne  so  vast  women  should  ever  be  allowed  to  vote — 

a  country— embracing  so  many  climates,  so  as  we  trust  they  may  be  if  they  choose — 

SSI7ve":rtML"t5?o"rduIoi:s!£eW  t™  l' •"■'{,''«,  P*?',"*^*  "^  fnghtcn  a  few  of 

gether  as  it  now  is  by  the  Constitution— that  \"®  Oldest  with  the  spectre  of  diasolu- 

it  can  ever  be  reformed  on  any  basis,  than  1  tion,  but  not  the  great  majoritv."      It 

believe  that,  If,  by  the  flat  of  Almighty  power,  ^as  such  utterances  as  these  which  led 

the  law  of  gravitation  should  be  abolished,  *u^  viru*  *       rioitn      u  li  j 

and  the  orbs  which  compose  the  universe  \^^  *^*^»g  P^^^y  ©f  1852,  when  assembled 

should  rush  into  illimitable  space,  iostling  in  convention,  to  tamper  with  the  great 

against  each  other,  they  could  be  brought  public  policy   involved   in   the    **  Com- 

pjS^clple  o71?l«ction." '  '*"°'°'  '"  "  ^'"^  Promise  Measures,"  and  which  led  vast 

numbers  of  men,  after   1852,   to   shut 

Thereupon,  one  of  the  principal  Whig  their  ears  to  all  the  warnings  which  the 

journals,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  a  wisest  and  greatest  statesmen  of  our  coun- 

very  great  circulation,  quoting  this  para-  try — such  men  as  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 

graph,   denounced   Mr.  Webster  as  en-  Clay — had  given  them ;   warnings  that 

deavoring  to  ride   **  the  deadest  of  all  were  addressfcd  alike  to  both  sections  of 

by-gone*  hacks,  a  National  Union  party,"  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  admon- 

and  ridiculing  his  figure  of  the  law  of  ishing  them  that  a  civil  war  must  be  the 

gravitation,  it  declared  that,  if  the  present  result  of  any  serious  departure  from  the 

Union  were  ''  shivered  to-morrow,  a  new  policy  of  1850. 
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of  a  practical  agriculturist,  whose  concerns  of  his  fields  and 
herds  were  subjects  of  daily  attention — while  we  may  form 
Bome  idea  of  the  texture  and  volume  of  a  brain  that  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  which  there  is  re- 
corded knowledge,  we  must  still  wonder  that  its  energy  was 
not  long  ere  this  exhausted  or  impaired.  But  it  was  re- 
marked of  him,  even  when  he  appeared  to  make  great  exer- 
tions, that  he  seemed  always  to  have  a  reserved  fund  of  power, 
and  that  he  had  not,  however  great  or  exciting  the  demand 
upon  him,  put  forth  all  his  strength.  I  suppose  that  this  con- 
tinued to  be  true  of  him  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are 
arrived  ;  and  although  I  regard  it  as  unquestionable  that 
liis  physical  constitution  was  now  much  weakened,  I  consider 
it  quite  as  certain  that  his  intellectual  resources,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  use  them,  were  as  yet  unchanged.  I  know  not  how  else 
to  account  for  the  two  performances  which  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  belong  to  very  different  spheres  of  intel- 
lectual effort. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1851,  the  Xew-York  Historical 
Society,  desiring  to  celebrate,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  their  foundation,  which  was  to  occur  in 
November,  invited  Mr.  Webster  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the 
occasion.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest at  the  time  proposed,  and  his  acceptance  was  postponed. 
But,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  he  signified  to  the  Society 
that  he  would  at  some  convenient  time  make  a  discourse  on 
"  The  Dignity  of  Historical  Compositions."  It  was  delivered 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  21th  of  February,  1852. 

The  importance  of  this  discourse  consists  in  its  conception 
of  what  history  is,  of  its  true  character  and  form,  and  of  what 
may  be  done  in  making  it  valuable.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  statesman  of  great  practical  experience 
has  undertaken  to  instruct  historical  writers  in  the  canons  of 
their  art ;  and,  regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
essay,  filled  with  a  great  richness  of  illustration,  and  leading  to 
certain  very  important  suggestions.  The  discouree  begins  w4th 
an  exj^lanation  of  w^hat  history  is,  in  comparison  with  epic 
poetry,  and  of  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke's  famous 
saying  is  true,  that  "  History  is  philosoj^hy  teaching  by  exam- 
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It  will,  perhaps,  surprifle  some  future  reader  of  our  political 
history,  who  may  not  be  minutely  informed  of  the  whole  state 
of  things  existing  at  this  time  in  the  North,  to  learn  that  this 
speech  was  received  by  probably  a  great  majority  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's constituents,  if  not  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  North, 
with  disfavor  and  disapprobation  ;  and  that  at  least  this 
feeling  was  so  strong,  and  so  capable  of  being  increased  and 
perpetuated  by  those  who  had  motives  for  encouraging  it, 
that  Mr.  Webster's  position  as  a  public  man,  supposed  to  be 
still  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  became  seriously  impaired 
by  it.  Wliat  was  there,  it  will  be  asked,  in  the  attitude  taken 
by  Mr.  Webster,  that  should  have  cost  him  the  popular  favor 
of  his  own  section  ?  To  reach  an  answer  to  this  question,  the 
inquirer  must  observe  that  the  very  attitude  taken  was  that  of 
a  statesman  who  deems  it  his  duty  to  stand  between  two  highly- 
excited  sections  of  a  great  and  free  country,  whose  institutions 
are  purely  popular,  and  to  speak  in  terms  which  might  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  his  own  particular  region.  There  has 
been  no  similar  example  of  moral  independence  exhibited  by 
any  other  statesman  in  our  annals,  under  circumstances  at  all 
resembling  those  in  which  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  stood.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  either  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the 
Northern  people  were  not  capable  of  his  elevation,  and  for 
that  reason  he  might  be  politically  injured  by  this  speech, 
or  else  that  he  was  totally  wrong  in  making  it,  and  that  the 
objections  alleged  against  it  were  sound.  But,  in  judging 
between  these  alternatives,  the  impartial  reader  will  see  that 
the  risk  which  Mr.  Webster  knew  he  incurred  is  a  full  answer 
to  the  suggestion,  that  he  expected  by  this  speech  to  reach  the 
presidency ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  tfiat  no  Northern  states- 
man could  have  attained  that  object  of  ambition,  through  the 
action  of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Webster  belonged — and  of 
course  Mr.  Webster  could  reach  it  in  no  other  way — if  that 
person  was  deprived,  as  he  was,  by  the  defection  of  Northern 

speech  of  Titus  Quinctius  Barbatus  Capi-  Jln.'\  I  have  undftrstood  that  this  motto 
tolinus,  as  imagined  by  Livy:  "His^o  was  suggested  to 'Mr.  Webster  by  Mr. 
gratiora  dictu  alia  esse  scio ;  sed  me  tera  Winthrop.  No  quotfttion  was  ever  more 
PRO  GRATIS  loqui,  etsl  mcum  ingenium  non  felicitous  in  adaptation  -^o.tlie  circum- 
moneret,  neccssitas  cogit  Vellem,  equi-  stances  which  led  to  its  use.  Mr.  ^W5b>-^, 
dem,  Yobis  placere ;  sed  multo  malo  vos  ster  afterward  gave  a  ring  to  Mr.  Win- 
salvos  esse,  qualicumque  erga  me  animo  throp,  bearing  on  its  seal  the  mottc 
futuri  estis."    [Livy,  Ub.  iii.,  cap.  68,  ad  "  Vera  pro  gratis.  " 
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Bupporters,  of  the  power  to  command  support  from  the  same 
party  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  denmiciations  with  which  this  speech 
was  received,  in  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union,  consisted 
in  the  assertion  that  the  Union  was  in  no  real  danger,  and  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  either  insincere  in  acting  as  if  it  were,  or  that 
he  gave  way  to  Weak  and  unfounded  apprehensions.  That  he 
believed  the  Union  to  be  in  danger,  before  the  speech  was  made, 
no  one  will  probably  now  question.  That  he  had  abundant 
cause  for  this  belief,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  reflecting 
person,  who  will  recall  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  existing 
in  the  South.  Of  that  opinion  and  feeling,  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  and  highest  representative  then  in  public 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  sincerity ;  and  what  he  said 
and  felt  on  this  subject  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
sentiments  of  which  no  Northern  statesman  like  Mr.  Webster 
could  fail  to  take  notice. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  always  re- 
garded this  Union  as  a  federal  republic  of  sovereign  States, 
from  which  a  peaceable  secession  was  at  all  times  the  right  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  States  which  should  consider  that  there 
existed  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  step.  Both  he  and  those 
who  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion  regarded  the  alleged 
wrong  of  a  congressional  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories as  furnishing  cause  for  secession,  because  it  would  evince, 
as  they  held,  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
States  to  break  up  the  balance  of  power  which  the  Southern 
statesmen  and  people  regarded  as  the  essential  condition  of 
union  between  the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  In  a  very  carefully-prepared  and  dispassionate  speech 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  caused  to  be  read  in  the  Senate,  on  the  Ith 
of  March,*  lie  displayed  the  nature  of  the  existing  discontent 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  said  that  it  was  their  belief,  as 
prevalent  as  their  discontent,  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the 
Union,  as  things  then  were,  with  honor  and  safety.  The  causes 
of  this  discontent  and  this  belief  were,  the  hostility  to  slavery 
felt  by  every  portion  of  the  Northern  people,  and  the  efforts 

*  Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  this  time  very    last  time  that  he  appeared  in  the  Sen- 
ill,  and  the  7th  day  of  March  was  the    ate. 
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made  to  act  politically  on  the  subject  through  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  through  the  State  L^iaUturefi.  The  vital 
question  of  the  time,  according  to  his  view  of  it,  was,  whether 
the  North,  by  admitting  the  equal  right  of  the  slaveholding 
section  to  enjoy  and  to  occupy  the  new  Territories  which  were 
adapted  to  slave-labor,  would  restore  and  preserve  the  political 
equilibrium  of  the  Union.  He  closed  with  the  following  dis- 
tinct avowal : 

"  It  is  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manlj  avowal 
uD  all  mdes  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not  now 
settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can  be  hereafter ;  and  we,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  govemioents,  should 
come  to  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  onr  respectiTO  views,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  great  qncstiona  at  issue  can  be  settled  or  not.  If 
you,  who  represent  the  stranger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  dutj',  sayso;  and  let  the  States  we  both 
represent  agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  jon  are  unwilling  we 
should  part  in  peace,  tell  uh  so,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when 'yon 
rednce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If  you  remain  ailent,  you 
will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  Cali- 
fornia will  become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you 
intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  Territories,  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your 
objects  are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  inftttoated  not  to  act  accord- 
ingly." 

To  this  very  important  evidence  of  the  Southern  feeling, 
there  should  be  added  what  took  place  in  a  colloquy  between 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster,  after  Mr.  Webster  had  closed 
his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March. 

Mr.  Calhouh:  "I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  this  Union  cannot  be  dissolved.  Am  I  to  understand  him,  that  no 
degree  of  oppression,  no  outrage,  no  broken  feith,  can  produce  the  destruc- 
tion of  thb  Union  ?  Why,  sir,  if  that  becomes  a  fixed  fact,  it  will  itself 
ttecome  the  great  instrument  of  producing  oppression,  outroge,  and  broken 
faith.  No,  sir,  the  Union  can  bo.  broken.  Great  moral  causes  will  break 
it,  if  they  go  on ;  and  it  can  only  bo  preserved  by  justice,  good  faith,  and 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Constitntion." 

Mr.  Websteb  :  "  The  honorable  member  asks  me,  if  I  hold  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union,  by  any  such  thing  as  the  yoluntary  secession  of 
States,  as  an  imposMbility ?    I  know,  sir,  this  Union  can  be  broken  up; 
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every  GoTemment  can  be ;  and  I  admit  there  may  be  such  a  degree  of 
oppression  as  will  warrant  resistance,  and  a  forcible  severance.  That  is 
retolution — that  is  revolution  !  Of  that  ultimate  right  of  revolution  I  have 
not  been  speaking.  I  know  that  that  law  of  necessity  does  exist.  I  for- 
bear from  going  further,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  this  Government.  The  honorable  member  and  myself  have 
broken  lances  sufficiently  often  before  on  that  subject." 

3Ib.  Calhoun  :  "  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it  now." 

Mr.  Websteb:  *^  I  presume  the  gentleman  has  not,  and  I  have  quite  as 
little." 

It  would  be  idle,  at  the  present  day,  to  regard  this  attitude 
of  the  greatest  representative  of  Southern  opinion  as  mere  men- 
ace and  bluster.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions, 
and  he  never  resorted  to  mere  threats.  There  was,  moreover, 
great  truth  in  much  that  he  said,  concerning  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
two  races  in  the  South ;  and  it  was  the  well-known  existence, 
the  nature,  and  the  causes  of  these  opposite  views  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster  to  set  forth,  plainly  and  distinctly, 
in  what  the  political  errors  of  each  section  consisted,  in  order 
that  he  might  do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  public  sentiment 
of  each,  and  to  render  a  final  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment unnecessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  juncture  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  1832-'33,  when  a  whole  system  of  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  was  actually  resisted  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  when  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  think  it  fitting 
to  modify  those  laws  in  the  face  of  such  resistance.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  not  whether  existing  laws  should  be  enforced, 
but  what  laws  it  was  expedient  to  enact ;  and  how  the  pending 
difficulties  could  be  adjusted  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  without  needlessly  increasing  the 
Southern  discontent. 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  an  \ 
important  principle  with  which  his  own  fame  was  identified, 
because  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  new  Territories  a  congres- 
sional prohibition  of  slavery,  although  he  demonstrated  that  it 
was  totally  unnecessary,  and  because  ho  declared  that  he  would 
observe  the  compact  that  had  been  made  when  Texas  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Union.     In  all  this,  the  spirit  of  party  animated 
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many  of  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  him.  It  had  long 
been  perceived  that  a  most  powerful  means  of  combining  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  into  a  new  party  organization  ex- 
isted in  their  hostility  to  slavery.  Such  an  organization  was 
already  formed,  and  had  its  leaders  and  its  representative  men 
in  public  life.*  To  impair  the  influence  of  Mr.  Webster's  great 
speech,  by  representing  him  as  guilty  of  extraordinary  incon- 
sistencies for  the  sake  of  reaching  the  presidency  through  the 
favor  of  the  South,  became  one  of  the  ordinary  tactics  of  a  new 
party. 

There  were,  too,  many  honest  and  well-meaning  persons, 
who  were  sincerely  grieved  at  what  they  thought  a  lamentable 
fall  by  a  great  statesman,  from  a  high  moral  elevation,  through 
the  promptings  of  an  inordinate  ambition. 

It  is  time  that  these  opinions,  so  far  as  they  may  remain, 
should  be  revised.  It  is  time  that  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
Union  should  examine  the  truth  of  these  accusations,  and  should 
calmly  weigh  the  moral  probabilities  that  ought  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  whether  their  present  and  future  welfare, 
or  his  own  political  aggrandizement,  was  the  motive  that  ani- 
mated the  course  of  this  great  man  from  the  7th  of  March, 
1850,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  this  examination  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  insist  that  Mr.  Webster  himself  should 
be  heard. 

We  know,  then,  when  he  said  he  would  not  reenact  by 
human  law  what  was  already  manifestly  settled  by  a  law  of 
God,  in  regard  to  these  new  regions  for  which  Temtorial  gov- 
ernments were  to  be  provided,  that  he  had  good  cause  for  the  be- 
lief that  African  slavery  could  not  be  introduced  into  them,  by 
reason  of  their  natural  unfitness  for  that  species  of  labor ;  and 
it  was  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
would  regard  a  congressional  prohibition,  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  an  indignity  and  a  theoretical  wrong.  If  it  was  also 
true  that  the  same  Southern  people  were  at  this  time  insisting 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  constitutional  right  to  carry 
slavery  into  those  regions,  it  surely  should  afford  no  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Webster's  statesmanlike  wisdom  or  his  personal 
consistency,  if  he  sought  to  take,  as  he  did  take,  from  them,  all 

1  It  was  at  this  time  commonly  known  as  the  *'*'  Free-Soil  "  partj. 
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cause  for  insisting  further  on  the  admission  of  a  principle  which 
he  could  not  concede  to  them.  When  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  said  that  he  would  waive  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  be- 
cause under  the  actual  circumstances  it  was  unnecessary  to  any 
practical  end,  there  arose  in  the  South  a  sufficient  body  of 
opinion,  finally  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  this  mode  of  set- 
tling the  present  controversy,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  question  and 
his  alternative  of  secession  became  practically  unnecessary  to 
be  considered.  And  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Webster  had  been  dead 
for  several  years,  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, on  which  he  relied  for  security  against  slavery  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  acquired  with  Louisiana,  was  repealed  in 
the  case  of  Kansas,  and  that  region  was  thrown  open  to  the 
contention  of  both  sections,  in  a  lamentable  and  dangerous 
struggle  for  preoccupation. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  in  a  general  speech  against  the  pro- 
[losed  plan  of  settling  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Seward  imder- 
took  to  show  that  Mr.  Webster  was  wrong  in  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  Congress  to  admit  new  slave  States  out  of 
Texas. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Seward's  speech,  Mr.  Webster  read 
in  the  Senate  the  following  clause  from  the  joint  resolution  ad-  ( 
mitting  Texas :  "  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  shM  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery^  as  the  people  of 
each  State  asking  admission  may  desire  j^"^  and  he  then  add- 
ed, "  No  consent  of  Congress,  in  that  respect,  is  necessary." 
Mr.  Hale  then  said :  "  I  understood  him  [Mr.  Webster]  to  place 
the  obligation  of  this  Government  to  receive  four  new  States 
into  the  Union,  to  be  formed  from  the  territory  of  Texas,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  compact  formed  with  Texas.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  wish  to  propose,  with  great  deference  and  respect,  is 
this,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  give  an  answer  to  it,  as  a  lawyer.  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  it  was  competent  for  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  by 
joint  resolution,  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  a  foreign  nation? 
Would  such  a  compact  be  binding  ?  Would  it  not  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void — a  usurpation  of  the  treaty-making  power. 
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which  is  vested  bv  the  Constitntion  in  the  President  and  two 

m 

thirds  of  this  bodv  I  " 

Wlien  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Webster  he  misunder- 
stood its  purport,  and  the  answer  which  stands  recorded  in  the 
oflBcial  report  did  not  correctlv  express  his  real  opinions/  On 
the  following  day  (the  12th)  he  caused  Mr.  Hale's  question  to 
be  read  in  the  hearinfi:  of  the  Senate,  and  then  said : 

^*  I  only  wish  now,  sir,  to  guard  agminst  any  mistake  or  misapprehen- 
sion, and  for  that  purpose  say  that,  as  an  original  question,  I  haxe  always 
entertained,  and  often  expressed,  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  new 
States,  or  their  adoption  into  the  Union,  out  of  territory  not  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  had  seemed  to  be  in  the  contemplntion  of  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederation,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  Canada. 

'•  I  wish  to  say.  in  the  next  place,  that,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana, I  considered  this  a  settled  question,  and  hare  always  acted  upon  it 
accordinslv. 

^'  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  I  do  suppose,  and  always  have 
supposed,  that  the  appropriate  mode  of  acquiring  that  territory  was  by 
the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power ;  and  I  enjoined  my  friends,  so 
far  as  I  had  occasion — being  then  out  of  Congress — ^to  urge,  on  all  necessary 
occasions,  the  exercise  of  this  power,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  in  the 
matter.     I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  carry  on  correspondence  and  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign 
powers  through  the  medium  of  legislative  acts,  reciprocal  or  mutual.   But 
then,  that,  I  have  now  to  say,  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  by  this  Government  and  others — I  mean,  that  such  con- 
tracts or  stipulations  have  been  made  by  legislative  acts.    The  leading  in- 
stance is  that  which  was  called  Mr.  McLane's  arrangement,  by  which  a 
conditional  act,  regulating  commerce,  was  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  another  conditional  act,  regulating  commerce,  was  also  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  and  under  the  conditions  of  those 
two  acts,  a  compact  was  made  with  England  by  the  force  of  legislation. 
All  I  wish  to  say  at  present,  however,  is  to  guard  against  any  inference, 
which  might  otherwise  be  drawn,  to  the  contrary  of  what  I  now  state." 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  Mr.  Web- 
ster's sentiments  and  course  respecting  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
in  1845,  and  his  present  declaration  that  he  should  stand  by 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government  which  had  stipulated  that 
four  new  slave  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  took  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  25tli  of  March. 

1  See  the  Globe  for  1850,  p.  50i. 
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Mr.  Webster,  having  received  permission  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  said :  . 

*^  Some  persons,  sir,  arc  edifying  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, the  country,  by  sending  round  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  with  my  name 
at  the  top  of  it,  and  quoting  from  a  speech  delivered  by  me,  in  my  place 
here,  in  1848,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  I  said  that  *  my  opposition  to  the 
increase  of  slavery  in  this  country,  or  to  the  increase  of  slave  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  is  general  and  universal.  It  has  no  reference  to  lines  of 
latitude  or  the  points  of  compass.  I  shall  oppose  all  such  extension,  and 
all  such  increase,  in  all  things,  under  all  circumstances,  even  against  all  in- 
ducements, against  all  combinations,  against  all  compromises.' 

"  I  believe  the  passage  has  been  quoted  in  the  Senate.'* 

Mr.  Dawson  :  "  It  has." 

Mr.  Webster  :  '^  I  undertake  to  say  that  anybody  who  quotes  that 
speech,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any  inconsistency  between  the  senti- 
ments I  hold  now  and  those  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  then,  either 
does  not  understand  the  subject  or  is  not  candid.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency. There  is  no  inconsistency  whatever  between  any  thing  which  I  ever 
said  in  the  Senate  and  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  a  fort- 
night ago.  No  man  can  show  any  such  inconsistency.  I  have  never  voted 
for  any  increase  of  slavery  or  slave  territory ;  but  I  have  said  that  I  will 
stand  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government ;  and  if  others  have  bound 
the  Government  by  particular  stipulations,  I  shall  not  set  up  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  creating  those  pledges. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  statesman  so  to  act ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  member 
of  Congress  so  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  not  the  part  of  an  intelligent  and 
honest  man  so  to  act. 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country,  here  or  elsewhere, 
of  candor  and  intelligence,  that  can  see  for  himself,  or  that  will  suggest  to 
others,  that  there  is  a  particle  of  difference  between  the  remarks  which  I 
addressed  to  the  Senate  a  fortnight  or  ten  days  ago,  and  any  thing  that 
was,  either  in  1848,  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  place,  spoken  by 
me  on  this  subject ;  and  the  man  who  says  there  is,  I  repeat,  is  either  not 
intelligent  or  not  candid." 

3Ir.  Hale  :  ^'  I  read  the  quotation  in  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  certainly  under  no  feeling  of  want  of  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  sentiments  he  advocated 
in  1848  and  those  which  he  advocates  now.  I  made  no  assertion  of  that 
sort ;  I  merely  read  the  quotation,  and  left  the  country  to  judge  of  that 
question.  The  honorable  Senator  thinks  that,  if  there  are  any  persons  who 
see  discrepancies,  they  are  either  wanting  in  candor  or  wanting  in  intel- 
ligence. Now,  however  any  one  would  shrink  from  so  severe  a  censure 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  I  will  say,  being  thus  challenged,  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  difference  is  a  very  great  one.    It  should  be  remembered  that 
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the  resolutions  of  1845,  which  the  honorable  Senator  thinks  have  bound 
the  plighted  faith  of  this  Goyemment  to  admit  four  new  slave  States  out 
of  the  Territory  of  Texas,  had  already  passed  in  1848,  and  had  as  binding 
force  in  1848  as  they  have  in  1850,  and  yet,  if  I  understand  the  remarks 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  in  1848,  his  opposition  to  the  increase  of 
slavery  in  the  country  was  general  and  universal,  without  qualification, 
*  against  all  inducements,  all  combinations,  and  all  compromises/  But, 
sir,  the  two  speeches  are  before  the  country,  and  no  assertion  that  I  can 
make,  and  no  denial  that  anybody  else  can  make,  can  blind  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  to  what  they  mean.  If  there  is  no  discrepancy,  the 
honorable  Senator  will  seem  to  be  right ;  if  there  be  a  discrepancy,  it  is 
for  the  country  to  judge  of  it ;  but,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made,  I  gave 
the  quotation  without  stating  whether  there  was  a  discrepancy  or  not." 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  If  the  honorable  member  did  not  make  that  quota- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  uttering  or  intimating  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
an  inconsistency,  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  purpose  he  did  make  it.  He 
may — ^he  may,  but  I  cannot  see  the  object  of  his  remark.  Why,  what  is 
there  thftt  I  have  said  since  1848  ?  Any  fair  interpretation  of  my  remarks 
in  1848  would  mean,  and  can  only  mean,  that  I  would  be  accessory  to 
bringing  in  no  new  slave  territory  into  the  Union ;  and  I  have  not  been. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  construed  to  mean  that  I  would  seek  to  undo  what  Con- 
gress has  done,  to  oppose  my  own  opinion  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  I  have  always  said  and  done  whatever  I  could  to  resist  the  ac- 
quisition of  slave  territory.  I  voted  against  the  war,  because  that  war  was 
made  in  order  to  obtain,  by  conquest,  slave  territory,  I  voted  against  the 
treaty,  because  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  slave  ter- 
ritory into  the  Union.  How  did  the  member  from  New  Hampshire  vote  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ?  ^' 

Mr.  Hale  :  "  I  voted  for  it." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  I  supposed  he  did ;  so  I  do  not  stand  upon  the  same 
ground  with  him  in  that  respect.  I  voted  against  that  treaty  in  1848,  as 
I  would  vote  against  it  now ;  and,  if  that  gentleman  had  stood  by  me  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  this  controversy 
would  never  have  arisen.  We  should  have  got  paid  our  money,  and,  if  wc 
had  not,  I  should  hardly  have  cared,  provided  we  had  not  purchased  this 
bone  of  contention.  But  the  gentleman  himself  did  vote  for  the  treaty, 
bringing  in  these  new  conquests,  and  now  he  is  afraid  there  will  be  slavery 
there — now  he  is  desirous  of  covering  the  white  tops  of  its  hills,  and  the 
barren  sides  of  its  mountains,  and  its  useless  valleys,  under  the  protection 
of  a  law  of  Congress  against  slavery.  Why  did  he  not  keep  out  the  Ter- 
ritory, keep  the  question  out,  keep  this  controversy  out  ? " 

Mr.  Hale  :  "  I  want  to  make  one  further  explanation,  sir ;  and  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry  to  be  driven  to  it.  The  honorable  Senator  asks  me  why 
I  did  not  vote  to  keep  it  out.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  mark  what  I  am 
about  to  say.    A  motion  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  in* 
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Bert  in  the  trenty  a  proyision  keeping  slavery  out  of  the  whole  countxy 
that  we  should  acq  lire,  and  upon  the  vote  my  name  stands  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  proposition ;  and  upon  that  vote  the  name  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  not  appear  at  all,  although  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  the  Senate  five  minutes  before  and  five  minutes  after  the 
vote  was  taken.  So  much  for  that,  sir.  Again,  when  this  treaty  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  another  proposition  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  insert  an  amendment  to  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  leave  out  all 
the  territory  about  which  there  was  any  dispute,  except  the  disputed 
boundary  of  Texas.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts voted  on  that  motion,  but  I  know  how  I  voted.  I  voted  to  keep 
it  out,  to  amend  the  treaty,  so  that  the  whole  territory  might  be  left  out, 
and  simply  to  settle  the  boundary  between  this  country  and  Texas.  And, 
sir,  there  were  not  fifteen — ^not  one-third  of  the  Senate— found  to  vote  for 
that  amendment.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
voted  on  that  occasion,  but  the  record  will  show.  I  voted,  in  fact,  against 
the  war ;  I  voted  against  all  supplies  to  the  war ;  and  I  voted  for  the 
treaty,  because  I  thought,  in  the  words,  I  think,  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
that  there  could  never  be  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace ;  that  peace  was  bet- 
ter than  war,  and  therefore  that  I  would  take  the  best  peace  that  I  could 
get.  I  tried  to  made  the  peace  better,  but,  when  I  found  we  had  got  the 
best  we  could  get,  I  took  it. 

"  It  was,  sir,  with  no  purpose  of  provoking  controversy  with  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  or  any  one  else,  that  I  alluded  to  this  matter. 
He  says,  and  says  with  great  truth,  that,  if  the  remark  was  not  made 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  discrepancy,  he  does  not  know  what 
it  was  made  for.  I  state  distinctly  that  I  do  believe  there  is  a  diflference, 
and  a  very  wide  one,  between  the  position  assumed  by  the  honorable 
Senator  in  1848  and  the  position  assumed  by  him  a  few  days  since.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  this,  I  am  not  alone  in  it.  The  whole  country,  sir,  so 
understands  it,  I  think.  There  have  been  the  most  flattering  words,  the 
highest  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  in  1850,  from  sources  where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  has  had  any  thing  savoring  of  commendation.  It  will  be  found  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  this  city,  the  most  constant,  most  uniform,  and 
most  unscrupulous  in  abusing  without  measure  every  man  from  the  North, 
that  has  stood  up  for  Northern  rights,  and  the  honorable  Senator  among 
the  rest,  until  the  speech  made  the  other  day ;  I  allude  to  the  Union,  And 
now,  all  at  once,  it  seems  as  if  the  vocabulary  of  adulation  was  exhausted 
to  find  commendation  to  bestow  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  course 
which  he  took  in  that  speech,  by  a  paper  which,  up  to  that  moment,  had 
constantly  and  continually  abused  him,  and  not  only  him  but  every  man 
who  stood  with  him.  If  I  am  mistaken,  this  very  astute  and  sagacious 
editor  is  mistaken,  and  the  whole  country  is  mistaken  also. 

"  But,  sir,  I  have  impugned  and  impeached  no  man's  motives.  I  would 
almost  sooner  lose  my  life  than  to  suggest  that  the  honorable  Senator,  in 
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■j^h~ti.T  tb«  cluage,  ha*  been  piTsned  br  anr  thing  but  the  higb  and 
■Mr—.-irif  modvea  which  hare  brni  inpoted  to  hint  and  the  honorable  Scn- 
KUD  wh-i  hare  made  an  dibit  to  Kttle  thia  diatractlng  question,  which 
'£sairtM  the  cohoIit  ;  bwl  1  cannot  ahn  bit  eres  to  the  conTictiaus  of  mj 
■iwn  jadzmcnl.  and  wben  I  see  a  mas  occnpring  the  position  which  the 
iUDunble  Stnator  occopie*— -a  nun  wboae  bnw  ii  part  of  the  inheritaiKe 
of  every  ioa  <^  Jivw  Hampshire,  at  teaoC  if  net  of  tlie  whole  coontrj ; 
whoi  I  see  him  taking  a  connc  caknUted  in  mv  judgment  to  sacrifice 
intEnsi^  which  are  dear  to  ererj  Xonbcni  nun :  whoi  I  Bee  him  in  the 
great  content  now  in  iaean — when  the  eyes  of  Chriat^sdom  are  fiutened 
opoa  Hi.  and  on  whkh  the  iotacst*  of  anboca  millions,  tiirongfaont  the 
coantkffi  genetalioas  in  which  the  world  tlull  exist,  ue  sospended,  when 
I  see  a  man  occapjing  soch  a  podtioD.  in  a  contest  Uke  this,  taking  a 
coone  diSertnt  from  that  which  be  has  hidtoio  pursoed.  I  cannot  shnt 
mj  erci  to  the  (act ;  and  I  hare  simfdr  called  attention  to  it.  witfaoat  sug- 
gesting anj  thii^  improper  or  diacoctneo^a  toward  him:  and  I  think,  if 
anj  veae  i»  to  be  made  between  my  eandcv  and  intriligaice.  and  that  of 
anybody  else,  in  this  matter,  that  the  icidict  of  the  coantry  mnat  be^  that 
there  ia  a  wide  di&rence  between  the  pmiiioa  occupied  by  the  bownvUe 
Senator  now  and  that  which  he  occaiNed  in  f^:*. 

Ml  Websteb  :  *"  This  is  not  a  question  of  mociTe^ :  I  do  not  throw 
myself  back  fir  protection  upon  the  parity  of  motirea:  it  I)  a  question  of 
opinion — a  question  of  consistency.  The  geotletasn  ays  that  he  quoted 
the  extract  wiiboat  saying  that  there  was  any  iDcon^steocy  about  it;  yet 
his  whole  argtinunt  now  is,  to  prore  that  then  is  socb  inoxuisteiKy.  He 
My*,  the  whole  country  thinks  so  too.  I  do  not  take  that  gouleman's 
nndentan'lin:;  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  couaor  ai  authentic,  nor  do  I 
think  him  a  c->mpetent  witnesd  to  prove  what  the  whole  coonlty's  optoioB 
is,  in  rf-fpu'il  t'l  the  consistency  of  my  opinions,  Hf  eon  speak  &c  himself 
and  stat<:  his  own  impressions;  bat  he  is  taking  rather  too  larsv  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  hiRiselC,  when  he  stands  ap  here  to  q^ak  C^r  the  whole  eoantrr. 
Idemor— I  hesitate — I  doubt — I  repd  any  such  aotborityof  ihehoooiafate 
member.  I  leave  it  to  the  coimtry  to  jnd^.  and  to  $peak  its  own  ofMB- 
ioas.  I  diatl  not  say  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  I  do  not  find 
myself  competent  to  say.  yet  I  trust  I  am  neariy  as  competent  as  the  mem- 
ber who  Dndertakes  to  lay  down  what  the  sentimeot  of  the  whole  coimtry 
is.  Afier  alL  sir.  I  briiere  it  tnmes  pretty  much  to  this :  The  eentle- 
uian's  ofademdons,  if  tbey  did  not  originate  in.  are  somewhat  tiiKtnred 
by — they  take  a  little  flaror.  an  odor,  a  perfume  from — the  £>et.  not.  it 
seeuM,  at  all  agreeable  to  him,  that  a  cntain  portion  of  the  p;iblt«  pRS, 
which  he  says  fiir  a  aerio  of  yean  haa  beoi  unbronble  to  me.  now  ConCi 
MIt  in  GonuandatioB  of  my  speech  aad  my  sentimoila.'' 

ilierefore.  that,  in  Mr.  Vrieter^  ¥ier 

laile<i,  hy  which  &ire^B  tan 
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torj  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  through  legis- 
lative proceedings,  he  was  bound  as  a  Senator  to  regard  the 
question  of  constitutional  power  as  settled.  In  the  case  of  Tex- 
as, she  was  now  in  the  Union,  and,  having  been  admitted  under 
a  compact  which  gave  her  the  right  to  divide  herself  into  sev- 
eral new  States,  with  slaver  j,  if  the  inhabitants  should  choose  to 
have  it,  Mr.  Webster  held  the  faith  of  the  Government  pledged 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation.  This  was  the  exact 
ground  on  which  he  declared  that,  as  to  all  the  region  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  Texas,  its  character  as  free  or  as 
slave  territory  was  now  fixed  by  an  irrepealable  law.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  would  be  the  result,  in  1848,  after  Texas 
had  been  finally  admitted.* 

To  this  it  is  needful  to  add  nothing  beyond  the  following 
private  notes  written  in  May,  while  the  popular  clamor  in  New 
England  was  directed  against  Mr.  Webster's  supposed  incon- 
sistency on  the  subject  of  Texas. 


[to  MB.  .] 

**  WASHzxQToy,  Jfay,  1850. 

**Mt  deab  Sib  :  It  is  difficult  to  beat  the  truth  iato  men^s  heads.    Mr. 
-*s  is  as  hard  as  the  rest.    There  is  no  inconsistency  between  my  late 


speech  and  any  thing  said  in  my  speech  in  1845.' 

"  Before  the  act  of  December,  1845,  passed,  every  thing  was  open,  and 
unsettled.  After  the  act,  every  thing  was  settled.  Brfore^  all  was  argu- 
able ;  after ^  all  was  concluded  by  positive  law. 

*<  This  is  the  whole  of  it.    Do  please  write  one  column  ^  opening  up ' 

the  matter  to  the  comprehension  of  such  men  as  Mr. .    Pound  hard 

upon  the  enormous  thickness  of  their  skulls. 

"  Yours, 

'^Daiobl  Webstkb." 

[to  MB. .1 

**  Washototon,  May  M,  1860. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  .  .  .  The  resolutions  of  March,  1845,  contemplated  a 
further  action  of  Congrew,  The  contract  for  the  admission  of  Texas  was 
Aot  an  executed  contract,  a  eontummated  contract,  till  the  resolution  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  had  passed  Congress,  and  been  approved. 

"An  'overture'  had  been  made;  it  had  been  accepted;  still  it  all 
rested  in  contract,  in  agendo^  till  the  Final  Act. 

*  Works,  Y.,  288,  et  teg.  the   final    resolution    admitting  Texas. 

'  Speech  of  December  22,  1846,  on    Works,  v.,  66,  ei  mq. 
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"A  manniBkeB  an  'overture'  to  sell  his  estate,  and  make  the  re^lar 
deed.  His  'overture'  is  accepted;  but  atdll  the  buBiness  is  not  fimebed, 
the  thing  ia  not  done,  till  the  convejanee  is  actoall;  made. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  trausaction  was  considered  may  appeal 
from  tluB.  Thirteen  "Wliig  members  of  the  Senate,  of  mhom  Mr.  Webetet 
iTos  one,  felt  quite  at  libertj  to  vote  against  the  resolution  of  December 
29,  1845  ;  but  uo  one  of  them  wonld  now  say  that  the  resolution  of  IMS 
left  any  thing  open,  or  undecided,  debatable,  disputable,  or  in  anj  way 
avoidable.    For  instance,  see  lUr.  Phelps's  vote.    [Senator  from  Vennont] 

"  It  ma;  be  well  to  look  at  Mr.  Polk's  annual  message,  December,  1S45. 
"  Tours  trulj,  and  thanks  to  the  fur  transcriber, 

"  D.  Webbtek." 

But,  of.  all  the  topics  of  popular  agitation  concerning  this 
Bpeech,  that  which  related  to  the  proposed  new  law  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  fugitive  slaves  was  the  most  fruitful  of  denunciation 
in  New  England  and  in  Bome  localities  elsewhere  in  the  North. 

Individuals,  presses,  and  communities  hecame  so  violent, 
and  so  much  excited  on  this  subject,  that  all  just  discrimination, 
all  fairness  of  judgment,  and  all  candor,  were  lost  sight  of. 
There  was  thus  produced  a  temper  in  the  public  mind  which 
led,  after  the  law  had  been  enacted,  to  concerted  resistance  to 
its  execution,  making  it  necessary  for  the  Executive  to  enforce 
it  by  extraordinary  measures, 

Mr.  "VTebster'a  course  on  this  subject  was  governed  entirely 
by  the  necessity  which  had  arisen  for  further  provisions  of  law, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution.  As 
early  as  February,  he  bad  prepared  a  bill  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  inserted  a  provision  for  a  trial  by  jury,  in  case  the  al- 
leged fugitive,  afler  arrest,  should  deny  the  fact  that  he  owed 
service  to  the  claimant.'  He  had  not,  however,  offered  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  when  he  made  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March ; 
and  the  bill  then  pending  was  that  of  Mr.  Mason,  which  did 
not  secure  a  trial  by  jury.  But,  when  Mr.  "Webster  declared  it 
to  be  his  purpose  to  support  Mr.  Mason's  bill,  be  did  so  with 
the  qualification  that  he  should  seek  to  amend  it  On  the  3d 
of  June,  he  presented  his  own  bill  to  the  Senate,  "Mr.  Mwon's 
not  having  then  been  acted  upon.  But,  "Mr.  Webster  did  not 
propose  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury  because  ho  thought  J 
that  it  was  required  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  bft  I 
'  Sea  Works,  t,  878,  toe  a  copy  of  this  bill. 
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cause  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  whether  it 
waa  not  both  practicable  and  expedient  to  make  this  provision. 
No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
by  the  objectors  in  New  England,  or,  if  they  were  noticed  at 
all,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  inconBist- 
ency :  one  of  the  great  topics  of  agitation,  both  before  and  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law  proposed  by  Mr.  Mason,  being  the 
omission  of  the  jnry  trial,  and  the  commission  of  the  whole 
question  to  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  What  Mr.  "Webster's 
opinions  on  this  part  of  the  question  were,  can  be  best  nnder- 
Btuod  by  citations  from  his  public  and  private  correspond- 
ence. 

In  a  public  letter  addressed  on  the  15th  of  May  to  certain 
citizens  of  Newbnryport,  who  had  expressed  to  him  their  ap- 
proval of  his  speech,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  law  of  1793, 
which  provided  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  jnstice  and 
from  service,  and  which  all  New  England  had  sanctioned,  ho 
said: 

"  I  nm  not  aware  that  there  esUts  aaj  published  account  of  the  debates 
on  the  passage  of  this  act.  I  have  been  able  to  find  none.  I  have 
eearched  the  ori^nal  files,  however,  and  I  find  among  the  papers  several 
propositions  for  modifications  and  amendments,  of  Torious  kinds;  but 
none  snp^gosting  the  propriety  of  anjjuijtrialia  the  Btatc  where  the  port; 
should  be  arrested. 

"  For  mauj  jeara,  little  or  no  complunt  was  made  Hguinst  this  law,  nor 
was  it  supposed  to  be  guiltj  of  the  offences  and  enormities  which  have 
since  been  charged  upon  it.  It  was  pMsed  for  the  purpose  of  eompljing 
with  a  direct  and  solemn  ii^unction  of  the  Constitution;  it  did  no  more 
than  was  believed  to  be  necessaiy  to  accomplish  that  single  pm^se ;  and 
it  did  that  in  a  cautions,  mild  manner,  to  be  CTerywhere  conducted  accord- 
ing to  judicial  proceedings. 

"I  confess  I  see  no  more  objection  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  than 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Cabot  and  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Goodhue  and  Mr.  Gerry ;  and 
such  provisions  appear  to  me,  as  they  appeared  to  them,  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  if  we  mean  to  fulfil  the  duties  positively  and  peremptorily  en- 
joined upon  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  cotmtry.  But,  since  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  abolition  societies  and  abolition  presses  has  to  such  an 
extent  excited  the  public  mind,  these  provisions  have  been  rendered 
olmoziona  and  odious.  Unwearied  endeavors  have  been  made,  and  but 
too  •DCceMfnlly,  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people  against  them ;  and 
]~ttnder  t)ie  cry  of  univursal  freedom,  and  under  that  other  cry,  that  there  is 
a  rule  fur  the  govcmrnvnt  of  public  men  and  private  men,  which  b  of 
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superior  obligation  to  the  GonBtitudon  of  the  coimtry,  Kveral  of  the  State* 
have  enacted  U^a  to  hinder,  obstmct,  and  defeat  the  enactmenta  in  thii 
act  of  CoDgTces,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  8tat«a  has  Holcmnly  decided  that  it  is  lawful  for  State  officers  and 
State  magiatiatcs  to  fulfil  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  bj  the  act  of 
Congrcsa  of  1798,  unless  prohibited  by  State  laws;  and  thereupon  jhx>- 
hibitory  State  laws  have  been  immediately  passed,  inflictiiig  fine  and  im- 
prisonment on  all  State  officers  and  magistrates  who  Ehall  presume  to 
conform  to  these  requisitions  of  the  set  of  Congress.  And  these  prohiU- 
tory  and  penal  laws  of  the  States  have  rendered  it  imperative  in  CongreM 
to  make  further  and  other  proviaionB  for  carrying  into  effect  the  substan- 
tial intention  of  the  act  of  1763.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  introduction  into 
the  Senate  of  n  bill  on  the  subject,  recently,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Notwithstandiug  all  that  may  be  said  by  shallow  men,  ignorant 
men,  and  factious  men,  men  whose  only  hope  of  making  or  of  keeping 
thcmseiveB  conspicuous  ia  by  incessant  agitation  and  the  most  reckless 
efforts  to  alarm  and  misguide  the  people,  I  know  of  no  penons,  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  who  wish  any  thing  more  to  be  done,  on  the  subject 
of  fugitives  from  service,  than  what  is  essentially  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  accomplish  the  objects 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1788.  Whatever  enactments  may  be  deemed 
essential  to  this  purpose,  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  support,  as  I  feel 
bound  to  do  by  my  oath  of  office,  and  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and 
propriety. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  the  act  of  Congress  of  1703  made  no  pro- 
TiNOn  for  any  trial  by  jury  in  the  State  where  the  arrest  of  a  luptire  is 
made.  I  have  considered  the  subject  with  a  conscieutioua  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  such  jury  trial,  if  possible,  in  order  to  allay  excitement  and 
remove  objections.  There  are  many  difficulties,  however,  attending  any 
such  provision ;  and  a  main  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  insuperable  one,  has 
been  created  by  the  States  themselves,  by  making  it  a  penal  offence  in 
their  own  officers  to  render  any  aid  in  apprehending  or  securing  such  filgi- 
tivca,  and  absolutely  refusing  the  use  of  their  jails,  for  keeping  them  in 
custody  till  a  jury  could  be  called  together,  witnesses  summoned,  and  a 
regular  trial  had.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  these  State  laws  is  to 
be  attributed  the  actual  and  practical  denial  of  trial  by  jury  in  these  cases. 
These  ill-considered  State  laws  it  is  which  have  absolutely  deprived  the 
alleged  fugitive,  as  the  case  now  stands,  of  any  trial  by  jury,  by  refomng 
\hosc  uds  and  facilities  without  which  a  jury  trial  is  impossible; 

"  But  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  &lse  than  that  such  jury  trial  is 
demanded  in  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  Constitution,  either  in  its  letter  or 
in  its  spirit.  The  Constitution  declares  that  in  all  criminal  proaecatioiii 
there  shall  be  a  trial  by  jury ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fhg^tlve  sUvfl  it  not  • 
criminal  prosecution. 

"The  Constitution  also  derlurcs  that  in  suits  at  common  law  the  tria^ 
by  iury  shall  be  preserved ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fiigitivc  slave  is  n 
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Kt  the  common  law.  And  there  is  no  other  clause  or  scntetice  in  the  Con- 
stitution having  the  least  bearing  on  the  subject, 

"  I  have  seen  a  publication  b;  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  HassBcbnaetts,  in  which  I  find  this  sentence.  Spcakiag  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  he  says:  'This  bill  derides  the  trial  bj  jury  secured  b; 
the  Constitntion.  A  man  ma;  not  lose  his  hone  without  a  right  to  this 
trial,  but  he  maj  his  freedom.  Mr.  Webster  speaks  for  the  South  and  for 
slavery,  not  for  the  North  and  for  freedom,  when  he  abandons  this  right.' 
This  personal  vituperation  does  not  anno;  me,  but  I  lament  to  see  a  public 
ronn  of  Massachosetta  so  crude  and  confused  in  his  legal  apprehensions, 
and  80  little  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  as  these 
opinions  evince  Mr.  Mann  to  be.  His  citation  of  a  supposed  case,  as  in 
point,  if  it  have  any  analogy  to  the  matter,  would  prove  that,  if  Mr. 
Haim's  horse  stray  into  his  neighbor's  field,  he  cannot  lead  him  back  with- 
out a  previous  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  the  right.  Truly,  if  what  Mr. 
Honn  says  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in  this  publication,  be  a 
test  of  his  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of  that  instrument,  he  would  do 
well  not  to  seek  to  protect  his  peculiar  notions  under  its  sanction,  but  to 
appeal  at  once,  as  others  do,  to  that  higher  authority  which  sits  enthroned 
above  the  Constitution  and  above  the  law. . . . 

"Now,  the  counterpart  of  the  '  agitation '  presents  on  equally  singular 
and  striking  aspect,  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  clamor  and  outcry  have 
been  raised  against  the  cruelty  and  enormity  of  the  reclamation  of  slaves, 
in  quarters  where  no  such  reclamation  has  ever  been  made,  or,  if  ever  made, 
where  the  instances  are  so  exceedingly  few  and  for  between  as  to  have 
escaped  general  knowledge.  What,  and  how  many,  arc  the  instances  of 
sdzure  of  fugitive  slaves  which  have  happened  in  New  England  ?  And 
what  have  been  the  circumstances  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  atrocity,  attend- 
ing them  ?  To  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  respect,  I  have  made  diligent 
inquiry  of  members  of  Congress  from  the  six  New-England  States.  On  a 
subject  83  general,  I  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  information  received 
is  entirely  accurate,  and  therefore  I  do  not  say  that  the  statement  which 
I  am  about  to  present  may  be  relied  on  as  altogether  correct ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  cannot  be  materially  erroneous.  The  reault,  then,  of  all  I  can  learn 
is  this.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Maine.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in  New 
Hampshire.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fiigitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Vermont  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Rhode  Island,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fii^- 
dve  slave  is  known  to  iiave  been  made  in  Connecticut,  except  one,  about 
tmnty-five  years  ago ;  and  in  that  case  the  negro  was  immediately  dis- 
charged for  want  of  proof  of  identity.  Some  instances  of  the  seizure  of 
fugitive  slaves  arc  known  to  have  occurred,  in  this  generation,  in  Massa- 
chusetts; but,  except  one,  their  number  and  their  history  are  uncertain. 
That  one  took  place  in  Boston  twelve  or  fifteen  yews  ago ;  and  in  that 
COae  some  churitably-dtspcscd  persons  offered  the  owner  a  sum  of  money, 
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which  he  regarded  as  less  than  half  the  yalne  of  the  slave,  bnt  which  he 
agreed  to  accept,  and  the  negro  was  discharged.  A  few  cases,  I  sappoee, 
may  have  occurred  in  New  Bedford,  but  they  attracted  little  notice,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  caused  no  complaint.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  ever  was  more  than  a  single  case  or  two  arising  in  that  place.  Be  it 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  reclamations  of  slaves  made  by  their 
masters  under  the  law  of  Congress.  I  am  not  speaking  of  instances  of 
violent  abduction  and  kidnapping,  made  by  persons  not  professing  to  be 
reclaiming  their  own  slaves. 

^^If  this  be  a  true  account  of  all  that  has  happened  in  New  England 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  respecting  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  I 
believe  it  substantially  is  so,  what  is  there  to  justify  the  passionate  ap- 
peals, the  vehement  and  empty  declamations,  the  wild  and  fanatical  con- 
duct, of  both  men  and  women,  which  have  so  long  disturbed,  and  so  much 
disgraced,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  country  ?  What  is  there,  especially, 
that  should  induce  public  men  to  break  loose  from  all  just  restraint,  fall 
themselves  into  the  merest  vagaries,  and  fan,  with  what  they  call  elo- 
quence, the  fires,  ever  ready  to  kindle,  of  popular  prejudice  and  popular  ex- 
citement ?  I  suspect  all  this  to  be  the  effect  of  that  wandering  and  vagrant 
philanthropy  which  disturbs  and  annoys  all  that  is  present,  in  time  or  place, 
by  heating  the  imagination  on  subjects  distant,  remote,  and  uncertain. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  necessity  for  any  legal  provision 
for  the  reclaiming  of  fugitive  slaves  is  a  misfortune  and  an  evil ;  as  it  is 
admitted,  by  nearly  all,  that  slavery  itself  is  a  misfortune  and  an  evil.  And 
there  arc  States  in  which  the  evil  attending  these  reclamations  is  practi- 
cally felt.  But,  where  the  evil  really  exists,  there  is  comparatively  little 
complaint,  and  no  excitement.^' 

[to  MB.  ,   OP  BOSTON.] 

**■  Washixotok,  June  1,  ISSO. 

'^My  deab  Sib  :  The  effusion  of  the  Atlas^  of  which  you  sent  me  a  slip, 
may  receive  an  effectual  reply. 

*^The  Atku  complains  that  I  speak  derogatorily  of  Massachusetts,  and 
deride  her  for  shedding  tears  over  Pennsylvania  wrongs,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Now  two  things : 

1.  "My  remarks,  firom  their  nature,  were  applicable  to  the  abolition- 
ists and  fanatics  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  so  intended. 

2.  "  But  Massachusetts,  as  a  State,  is  answerable  for  what  she  does  as  a 
State.  And  what  has  she  done  ?  Let  us  see.  The  act  of  Congress  for 
the  reclamation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1793.  All  her  eminent  men  in 
Congress  at  that  day  cordially  concurred  in  it.  For  forty  years  and  more 
they  obeyed  its  injunctions,  without  complaint. 

"  At  last,  in  1843,  she  passed  a  law,  making  it  penal  in  her  officers  and 
magistrates  to  obey  the  commands  of  this  act  of  Congress ;  and  thus  de- 
prived the  owners  of  all  remedy  whatever,  for  the  recovery  of  their  fugi 
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tiye  slaves.  By  this  penal  act  of  the  State,  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
of  Congress  both  became,  in  Massachusetts,  a  dead  letter.  Massachusetts, 
then,  herself,  disturbed  a  state  of  things  which  had  continued  for  half  a 
century,  nearly,  without  complaint.  And  what  led  her  to  do  this  ?  No 
case  of  illegality,  inhumanity,  or  cruelty,  had  occurred.  No  slave  had 
been  unjustly  reclaimed.    No  actual  injury  or  oppression  had  taken  place. 

"  But  agitation  had  arisen — theoretic,  fanatical,  and  fantastical  agita- 
tion— and  under  a  loud  cry  of  antislavery  led  away  silly  women  and  sil- 
lier men,  who  formed  a  considerable  party,  and  both  the  great  parties  steove 
to  see  which  could  win  this  third  party  by  the  greatest  pelding  to  its 
clamor  and  its  nonsense.  This  ought  to  be  presented  as  the  real  eattsa 
causans  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1843. 

"  Now  it  should  be  put  strongly  to  the  Atlas  to  say  why  this  law  was 
passed  ?  What  new  grievance  had  sprung  up  under  the  act  of  Congress  ? 
If  the  Massachusetts  law  had  not  been  passed,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  of  any  further  legislation  by  Con- 
g^ress.  It  tDos  her  oton  legUlation  which  made  further  leQislation  ly  Congress 
indispensable, 

"  If  this  be  put  home  to  the  Atlas^  it  cun  make  no  decent  answer.  You 
know,  it  never  attempted  any  answer  to  your  former  article,  respecting 
this  State  law,  and  its  effects  upon  the  act  of  1793. 

"  The  Atlas  asks,  if  the  cases  of  reclamation  be  so  few,  where  is  the 
necessity  for  a  new  law  ?  The  answer  is,  l>ecause  Massachusetts  has  done 
away  ttith  the  old  law  altogether^  and  left  the  ease  wholly  without  any  provi- 
sion at  all, 

"  But  now,  let  me  say  something,  which  is  true,  and  x>erhaps  the  Atlas^ 
if  it  replies,  will  let  out,  but  which  it  may  not  be  expedient  for  you,  in 
your  article,  to  bring  out.  John  Davis  told  me,  the  other  day,  thai  this 
act  of  Massachusetts  was  passed  to  retaliate  on  South  Carolina  for  her  law 
for  the  imprisonment  of  free  hlaeks.  1  think  the  law  was  passed  tempore 
Marcus  Morton;  but  that  it  had  been  talked  of,  and  perhaps  recom- 
mended, the  year  before,  regnante  John  Davis.  This  should  be  looked 
into.  The  debates  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  party  votes,  etc.,  etc.,  should 
be  hunted  up.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Atlas  has  now  given  you  an 
opportunity  for  two  columns  of  pretty  conclusive  matter;  and  much  better 
than  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  people  at  Newburyport  Pray  lay  out 
your  strength  upon  it. 

**  Mr.  [Edward]  Curtis  and  I,  and  our  wives,  taking  advantage  of  a 

recess  in  the  Senate  for  three  or  four  days,  are  going  to  Harper's  Ferry, 

Winchester,  and  return,  perhaps  by  Charlottesville.    Give  our  love  to  the 

ladies.    I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  by  the  sea-side. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster. 
"Mr. . 

"  P.  S. — ^If  the  Atlas  shall  answer,  setting  forth  the  real  cause  of  pass- 
ing the  Massachusetts  act,  then  this  defender  of  Massachusetts  will  place 
In  a  remarkable  attitude." 
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[to  HB. OP  BOfiTOK.] 

"In  the  Senate,  June  IS,  IBBt. 

*^  Mt  deab  Sm :  Mr.  Mannas  second  letter  is  sufficiently  disingenuous, 
and  remarkably  feeble.  The  AtlaSy  I  see,  regards  it  as  '  conclusive.'  It 
will  be  *  conclusive,'  I  think,  with  sensible  men,  on  the  fairness  and  abil- 
ity of  the  writer. 

^^  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  the  good  people  on  the  Kennebec,  in  an- 
swer to  one  from  them.  In  this  I  may  bestow  three  words  on  Mr.  Mann, 
or  I  may  not.^  I  must  leave  him,  in  effect,  to  friends  in  Massachusetts.  I 
would  be  glad  you  would  pay  your  respects  to  him,  if  you  can  find  a  place 
in  his  letter  solid  enough  to  strike.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any 
blows  upon  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  knock  a  feather-bed  out  of  the 
way  by  a  sledge-hammer.  .  .  .  Puff  him  off,  by  a  breath,  if  you  can  be- 
stow a  few  idle  hours  upon  such  a  person. 

^*  The  letter,  now  in  circulation  in  Massachusetts,  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  good  impression  here.  How  far  it  may  affect  votes,  we  shall 
see.    Certainly,  no  such  paper  was  expected  here. 

"  Nobody  from  New  England,  so  far,  has  given  me  the  succor  of  his 
vote.  No  matter.  Sometimes  a  single  man  may  do  something.  Do  you 
remember  a  rather  laughable  argument,  used  by  President  Wheelock,  to 
prove  that  the  trustees  of  the  college  ought  to  have  no  power,  and  that 
the  president  should  have  all — ^all  great  things,  he  insisted,  had  been  done 
always  by  a  single  mind.  *  It  was  Jason,'  said  he,  *  who  stole  the  Golden 
Fleece,  it  was  Hercules  who  slew  the  Lemaian  tiger,  and  the  Erymanthian 
boar  I '  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  seize  on  no  golden  fleece,  though  I  may  be 
obliged  to  encounter  some  Lernsean  and  some  Erymanthian  animals. 

^^  I  write  this  while  General  Houston  is  speaking  loud,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Benton,  who  spoke  louder,  on  the  Texan  part  of  the  Compromise  Bill. 

*^  I  made  a  short  speech,  this  morning — ^look  for  it  in  the  National  In- 

Ulligencer.    If  correctly  reported,  you  will  see  in  it  a  matter  stated  that  a 

little  chokes  some  people. 

Yours, 

"  Daioel  Websteb. 
"Mr. r 

[to  the  same  0ENTLEMA17.] 

*'  In  the  Benato,  Jwu  14, 1860. 
"My  DEAB  Sm:  I  have  received  yours  of  the  12th.    *Mr.  Mann's 
last '  is  muUum  in  parto.    He  is  put  in  a  mousetrap.    The  article  on  the 
clergy  is  excellent,  and  will  do  good. 

"  There  are  two  topics,  each  of  which  requires  an  article  from  your  pen, 
before  you  say  *  Finis.' 

1.  "  The  Atlas^  and  other  Whig  papers,  who  find  fault  with  my  speech 
jse  always  general  terms. 

^  See  post^  p.  481. 
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"  They  *  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Webster.'  *  The  people  of  Massachu- 
Betts  differ  from  Mr.  W.' 

"  *  Mr.  Webster^s  propositions  are  new,  and  startling,  and  dissatisfac- 
tory.* Now,  all  this  requires  to  be  soberly  considered.  Why  do  not  those, 
who  complain,  state  some  points  in  law  or  fact  on  which  they  can  show 

Mr.  W wrong  ?    Why  do  they  not,  somewhere,  confute  Mr.  Webster? 

Why  do  they  not  meet  him,  face  to  face,  and  enter  into  argument  or  dis- 
cussion? 1.  Let  it  be  shown  he  is  wrong  in  law;  2.  In  error,  in  fact; 
3.  Or  guilty  of  some  clearly-made-out  inconsistency. 

"  The  evil  begins  now  to  be  felt,  of  making  so  many  new  States,  free 
or  slave.   Please  read  my  speech  of  23d  of  March,  1848,  which  I  send  you. 

"  Tou  will  see  some  important  suggestions  in  it,  I  think,  and  some  little 

prophecy,  not  yet  refuted  by  events. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Mr. ." 

But,  without  anticipating  further  the  course  of  things  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country,  I  return  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  March  7th. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that 
Mr.  TVebster  was  left  without  support  and  approbation  among 
his  constituents ;  and  from  other  quarters  of  the  Union  there 
came  to  him,  from  men  of  prominence,  and  of  all  parties,  ex- 
cepting that  which  was  carrying  on  the  agitation  against  the 
"  compromise  measures,"  a  vast  weight  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
probation.* 

*  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  ef-    pn^Uc  effort  of  that  truly  great,  but,  as  I  have 

fecu  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  w.8  that    Sl'lftlS*Jnl?.S^Slrc^.*S.lrao"°.'Sd^^^^^^^ 
proaucecl  upon  men  who  bad  long  been    cato  compliment  and  intimation  made  by  Mr. 
his  political    opponents   on   all   public     Webster  at  its  close. 

questions,  and  who  had  sometimes  been  1'/.?^.,°'*  resentmentu  in  oppoeitlon  to 

^Mvo    Y"  »  »"«      J  ,  .       ''"'"^"' "'^^  "«^**  nulHflcation  were   revived,  and   expressed, 

very  bitter  toward  him.     Among  these,  perhaps,  in  your  pres^ence  in  the  proCTess  of 

I  may  refer  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  Ilill,  of  that  hearing;  ana  7  should,  on  tne  Impulse 

New  Hampshire,  who  had,  perhaps,  said  f  the  moment,  have  answered  Mr.  Calhoun 

J       '^^-r                                  L      I  in  a  diflferent  temper.     Mr.  Webster  s  great 

and  written,  in  former  years,  more  harsh  Bpeecb  was  delivered  two  days  after  I  left  the 

things  of  Mr.   Webster  than  any  man  city;  and,  on  reading  the  first  imperfeci  re- 

who    ever    lived.      Mr.  Webster's  well-  port  of  it,  I  at  once  saw  how  much  better  to 

L..,o.»^  -«»- *^  „ M^^^* i«**^«  the  dying  nervous  man  was  his  kindlyanswer 

known  answer  to  a  comphmentary  letter  jhan  might  have  been  my  own.  ...  I  was 

addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hill  is  em-  much  rejoiced  to  find  Mr.  Webster  In  nearlv 
braced  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Works,     eveq  particular  occupying  the  ground  I  had 

p  650.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  SlSt^f  .'lSS{!liVft'i''M'rl?A'7^.t1JS! 
UiU  to  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  He  I?  Hirht,  If  I  know  what  Is  rlirht ;  and  the 
refers  to  this  correspondence  :  power  he  can  exercise  at  the  North,  beyond 

anv  other  man.  In  rectifying  a  viclons  morbid 
puollc  sentiment  in  this  behalf,  gave  me  a 
[Hon.  Isaac  Hill  to  Mb.  E.  Citbtib.]         grattflcatlon  that  I  coald  not  repres:*. 

*' A  frtend  of  Mr.  Webster,  whoi»e  opinion 

"  CoscoBD,  New  Ham MHiM,  Jfajr  t,  I8M.         I  much  respccted,  advlsed  me  to  write  him 

'^  Dear  Sir  :  Tou  will  remember  being     on  the  subject     I  answered  him  that,  al- 

f>rc*ient  In  the  Senate-chamber  on  the  excit-     though,  being  both  of  us  enthusiastic  on  mat- 
ng  occasion  of  the  reading  of  the  last  great     ters  of  agricultiunl  renovation  and  improve- 
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selves  with  feeding  on  the  garbage  of  phrases  chopped,  dislocated,  and 
torn  asunder,  by  themselves,  as  flesh  and  limbs  are  by  the  claws  of  unclean 
birds.  Such  critics  are  rarely  more  distinguished  for  their  ability  in  dis- 
cussion, than  for  that  manly  moral  feeling  which  disdains  to  state  an 
adversary's  argument  otherwise  than  fairly  and  truly,  and  as  he  meant  to 
be  understood.  .  .  . 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  a  short  reference  to  one 
other  topic.  A  good  deal  of  complaint  has  been  manifested,  as  you  know, 
on  account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  speech  respecting  Texas,  and 
the  legal  construction  and  effect  of  the  resolutions  by  which  she  became 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  Surprise  and  astonishment,  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  capital  letters  and  notes  of  admiration,  have  been  summoned 
to  mark  the  utterance  of  such  new  and  startling  sentiments.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  whole  matter.  The  same  view, 
substantially,  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation  had  been  taken,  again  and 
again,  by  myself  and  others. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  voted  against  the  treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were 
ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  open  Senate,  in  a  speech 
made  on  the  28d  of  March,  1848, 1  referred  to  Texas  and  to  the  resolutions 
of  annexation.  The  speech  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  cir- 
culated in  pamphlet  form,  and  read  by  everybody  who  chose  to  read  it. 
In  that  speech  you  will  find  these  words :     . 

"*  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  depend  on  theory.  I  ask  you,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  to  look  at  facts,  to  see  where  we  were  when  we 
made  the  departure  three  years  ago,  and  where  we  now  are,  and  I  shall 
leave  it  to  imagination  to  conjecture  where  we  shall  be. 

"  *  We  admitted  Texas  as  one  State  for  the  present.  But,  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  resolutions  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  you  will 
find  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  hereafter  to  make 
four  other  new  States  out  of  Texan  territory.  Present  and  prospectively, 
therefore,  five  new  States,  sending  ten  Senators,  may  come  into  the  Union 
out  of  Texas.  Three  years  ago  wie  did  that.  Now  we  propose  to  make 
two  States,  for,  undoubtedly,  if  we  take  what  the  President  recommends. 
New  Mexico  and  California  each  will  make  a  State ;  so  that  there  will  be 
four  Senators.  We  shall  have,  then,  in  this  new  Territory,  seven  States, 
sending  fourteen  Senators  to  this  chamber.  Now,  what  will  be  the  relation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  people,  or  the  States  from  which  they  come  ? ' 
"  You  will  see  that  here  is  the  same  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  expressed  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  speech  of  the  7th  of  March  last.  And  this  only  two  years 
ago.  But  nobody  then  expressed  either  surprise  or  astonishment.  There 
was  no  call  to  arms,  no  invocation  of  the  genius  of  Liberty,  to  resist  a  false 
construction  of  an  act  of  Congress;  there  were  no  stirring  and  rousing 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  no  patriotic  appeals  to  the  people,  and  no 
insane  declarations,  such  as  we  now  hear,  that  the  Texan  resolutions  are 
'itterly  void. 
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'^Bnt,  gentlemen,  I  will  pursue  no  further  a  topic  of  some  little  interest 
to  myself,  but  of  no  great  importance  to  you  or  the  country.  I  leave  it 
with  the  single  remark,  that  what  was  true  in  respect  to  the  construction 
of  an  act  of  Congress  in  1848,  must  be  true  in  the  same  case  in  1850 ;  and, 
if  an  individual,  on  his  own  authority,  may  declare  one  act  of  Congress 
void,  he  may  with  equal  propriety  absolve  himself  firom  the  obligations 
imposed  on  him  by  all  other  acts ;  and  his  oath  binds  him  only  to  the 
observance  of  such  laws  as  he  himself  approves.  Hqw  far  such  a  senti- 
ment is  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  men,  or  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
youth,  the  country  must  judge." 

In  the  autumn,  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  reply  to  a  let- 
ter of  the  same  kind  from  some  of  his  New-Hampshire  neigh- 
bors.    To  them  he  said,  in  the  close  of  his  answer: 

'*  And  now,  friends  and  neighbors,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  in  tender- 
ness of  feeling  for  the  affectionate  letter  which  comes  from  you.  Approv- 
ing voices  have  been  heard  from  other  quarters;  other  commendations 
have  reached  me,  high  enough  and  warm  enough  to  demand,  as  they  have 
received,  my  most  grateful  acknowledgment  and  regard.  But  yours  comes 
from  home ;  it  comes  from  those  whom  I  have  known,  and  who  have 
known  me,  from  my  youth. 

*^  It  is  like  the  love  of  a  family  circle ;  its  influences  fall  upon  my  heart 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon.  Those  of  you  who  are  advanced  in  age  have 
known  my  father  and  my  family,  and  especially  that  member  of  it  whose 
premature  death  inflicted  a  wound  in  my  breast  which  is  yet  fresh  and 
bleeding.  Some  of  you  were  my  companions  in  the  country  schools ;  with 
others  I  have  partaken  in  the  sports  of  youth,  the  cheerful  labors  of  the 
field  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  associations  and  exercises  of  early  manhood. 
I  see  on  the  list  learned,  and  now  aged  and  venerable  clergymen ;  profes- 
sional gentlemen  and  magistrates,  of  my  own  age,  whom  I  have  long  hon- 
ored and  esteemed ;  and  others  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits  in  life.  There 
are  on  the  list,  also,  not  a  few,  who  bear  my  name  and  partake  my  blood. 
What  I  was  in  early  life  you  all  know ;  toward  what  I  may  have  done,  at 
subsequent  periods,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  you  have  ever  manifested 
suflSciently  fiivorable  and  partial  regard ;  and  now,  after  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  act  a  part  in  a  more  important  crisis,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
my  life,  your  kind  regard,  your  neighborly  recognition  of  former  days  and 
former  friendships,  and  the  affectionate  terms  in  which  you  express  your- 
selves, make  your  letter  a  treasure,  precious  in  my  esteem,  which  I  shall 
keep  near  me  always  while  I  live,  and  leave  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  may  come  after  me." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Foote  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
action  upon  his  resolution  to  send  all  the  questions  relating  to 
67 
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slavery  to  a  committee  of  thirteen.  On  the  13th,  Mr.  TVeb- 
Bter,  after  having  said  that  he  should  not  oppose  this  course, 
expressed  great  doubt,  from  what  had  been  witnessed  during 
the  past  two  months,  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  settle 
these  questions  by  resolutions ;  and,  concerning  California,  he 
thought  the  proper  course  was  to  admit  her  just  as  she  pre- 
sented herself,  as  a  separate  measure,  and  with  the  boundaries 
which  she  proposed. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  not  been 
in  the  Senate  since  Mr.  "Webster  spoke  on  the  7th,  died  in 
Washington,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  but  a  few 
months  younger  than  Mr.  Webster ;  both  were  several  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Clay. 

On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  death  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Webster,  following  Mr.  Clay,  said :  * 

"  I  hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  adding  a  very  few  words  to  what 
has  been  said.  My  apology  for  this  presumption  is  the  very  long  acquaint- 
ance which  has  subsisted  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself.  We  are  of  the 
same  age.  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
May,  1813.  I  there  found  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had  already  been  a  member 
of  that  body  for  two  or  three  years.  I  found  him  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  taking  a  decided  part,  and 
exercising  a  decided  influence,  in  all  its  deliberations. 

"  From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  parties 
and  politics,  there  has  subsisted  between  us,  always,  and  without  interrup- 
tion, a  great  degree  of  personal  kindness. 

"  Differing  widely  on  many  great  questions  respecting  our  institutions, 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  those  differences  never  intemipted  our 
personal  and  social  intercourse.  I  have  been  present  at  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished instances  of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  debate.  I  have 
always  heard  him  with  pleasure,  often  with  much  instruction,  not  unfre- 
quently  with  the  highest  degree  of  admiration. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in  whatsoever  association 
of  political  friends  he  was  thrown.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius 
and  of  commanding  talent.  All  the  country  and  all  the  world  admit  that. 
His  mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.  It  was  clear,  quick,  and 
strong. 

*  During  Mr.   Calhoun's    last    days,  cannot  look  tntth  in  the  face  and  oppose 

while  conversing  about  the  public  men  it  by  argument.     I  think  that  it  can  be 

with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  he  readily  perceived  by  hia  manner,  when 

said :  "  Mr.  Webster  has  as  high  a  stand-  he  felt   the   unanswerable    force  of   a 

ard  of  truth  as  any  statesman  with  whom  reply."     [Sec  a  letter  from  the  lion.  A. 

I  have  met  in  debate.     Convince  him,  W.    Venables,  in  Mr.  Webster's  Corre- 

and  he  cannot  reply;  he  is   silent;  he  spondcncc,  ii.,  871.] 
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"  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  the  manner  of  the  exhibition  of 
his  sentiments  in  public  bodies,  was  part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It 
grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  con* 
densod,  concise;  sometimes  impassioned — still  always  severe.  Rejecting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  illustration,  his  power  consisted  in  the 
plainness  of  his  propositions,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  ear- 
nestness and  energy  of  his  manner.  These  are  the  qualities,  as  I  think, 
which  have  enabled  him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  speak 
often,  and  yet  always  command  attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  Senator  is 
known  to  us  all — is  appreciated,  yenerated  by  us  all.  No  man  was  more 
respectful  to  others ;  no  man  carried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no 
man  with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt,  when 
he  last  addressed  us  &om  his  seat  in  the  Senate — his  form  stiU  erect,  with 
a  voice  by  no  means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did 
in  fact  possess  him,  ^vith  clear  tones,  and  an  impressive,  and,  I  may  say,  an 
imposing  manner — ^who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we  saw 
before  us  a  senator  of  Rome,  when  Rome  survived.  Sir,  I  have  not,  in 
public  nor  in  private  life,  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge 
of  his  appropriate  duties.  I  have  known  no  man  who  has  wasted  less  of 
life  in  what  is  called  recreation,  or  employed  less  of  it  in  any  pursuits  not 
connected  with  the  immediate  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  his  friends.  Out  of 
the  Chambers  of  Congress,  he  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before 
him^  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which  he  so 
much  delighted. 

^^My  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  has  spoken  in  just  terms  of  his 
colloquial  talents.  They  certainly  were  singular  and  eminent.  There  was 
a  charm  in  his  conversation  not  often  found.  He  delighted,  especially,  in 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  young  men.  I  suppose  that  there  has 
been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  winning  manners,  in  such  an  inter- 
course and  such  conversation,  with  men  comparatively  young,  than  Mr. 
Calhoun.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  character,  in  general,  was  his 
conversational  talent.  I  believe  it  is  that,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of 
his  high  integrity,  and  the  greatest  reverence  for  his  talents  and  ability, 
that  has  made  him  so  endeared  an  object  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
which  he  belonged. 

*^  Mr.  President,  he  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis,  of  all  high 
character;  and  that  was,  unspotted  integrity — unimpeoched  honor  and 
character.  If  he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high,  and  honorable,  and 
noble.  There  was  nothing  grovelling,  or  low,  or  meanly  selfish,  that  came 
near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  perfectly 
patriotic  and  honest,  as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  principles  that  he  es- 
poused, and  in  the  measures  that  he  defended,  aside  from  that  large  regard 
for  that  species  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent  stations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  selfish  motive  or  a 
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selfish  feeling.  Howerer,  sir,  he  may  have  differed  firom  others  of  us  in 
his  political  opinions  or  his  political  principles,  those  opinions  and  those 
principles  will  now  descend  to  posterity,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  great 
name.  He  has  lired  long  enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he  has  done 
it  so  well,  BO  successfully,  so  honorably,  as  to  connect  himself  for  all  time 
with  the  records  of  his  country.  He  is  now  an  historical  character.  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  here  will  find  that  he  has  left  upon  our  minds 
and  upon  our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  of  his  person,  his 
character,  and  his  public  performances,  which,  while  we  live,  will  never  he 
obliterated.  We  shall  hereafter,  I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful 
recollection  that  we  hare  lived  in  his  age,  that  we  have  been  his  contem- 
poraries, that  we  have  seen  him,  and  known  him.  We  shall  delight  to 
speak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  our  places.  And,  when  the 
time  shall  come  that  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in  succession, 
to  oiir  graves,  we  shall  carry  with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  charac- 
ter, his  honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable  deportment  in  private  life,  and 
the  purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Webster  again  had  occasion  to 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  the  propriety  of 
acting  upon  the  admission  of  California.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks,  he  said : 

"  I  wish  this  body  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  Califomia ;  my  opinion 
is  made  np.  I  wish  this  body  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  character 
of  the  Territorial  bills.  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  them  on  the  principles 
and  opinions  which  I  have  already  avowed ;  and  I  do  apprehend,  sir,  an 
entire  concurrence  in  th^e  opinions  by  a  majority  of  this  body ;  and  my 
conviction  is,  that,  when  these  bills  shall  come  up,  and  this  body  shall 
come  to  a  decision  upon  them — upon  what  may  be  called  the  contested 
part  of  thcm^the  majority  of  this  body  will  come  to  a  conclusion  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  Country,  in  extending  to  it  more  harmony,  quiet,  and 
satisfaction. 

"  Sir,  I  desire — if  I  may  say  so — to  preserve  the  credit  of  this  great  Re- 
publican Government  in  the  estimation  of  men  all  over  the  world.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  it  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  this  great, 
constitutional,  firee,  representative  Government  cannot  go  on  with  certainty 
and  dispatch,  and  without  impediment ;  that  it  is  liable  to  a  great  hiatus 
every  now  and  then ;  that  the  great  principle  of  free  government  is  likely, 
after  all,  not  to  be  satisfactorily  exemplified  in  this  great  repu}>lic,  as  its 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  have  fondly  hoped  and  predicted.  I  am  de- 
sirous that  we  should  take  such  a  course  in  regard  to  these  exciting  ques- 
tions as  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  them,  and  to  resume  and  go  through 
with  our  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And  I  will  take  occasion  to  say, 
sir,  that  I  do  not  expect  to  see  harmonious  legislation,  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
jects which  touch  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  until  this  question 
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ehall  be  settled.  There  are  great  questions — ^highly  important  questions — 
for  the  decision  of  which  the  country,  North  and  South,  and  in  the  centre, 
have  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  action  of  Congress  at  this  session. 
For  one,  I  despair  of  any  wise,  and  temperate,  and  just  legislation,  until 
these  disturbing  questions  be  removed ;  and  therefore  I  wish  that  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  shall  be  settled.  I  wish  them  to  be 
settled  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  no  new  platform.  I  ask  no  new  concessions  on  one  side  or  the 
other — no  new  compromises;  the  Constitution  is  enough,  it  is  broad 
enough,  full  enough,  efficient  enough;  and  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  act 
with  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  candor,  and  magnanimity,  and  I 
will  add,  with  what  is  equally  important,  a  fraternal  regard  and  sympathy 
upon  the  questions  before  us,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  be 
able  to  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  perils.  We  who  sit  here, 
clothed  with  this  high  authority  for  the  moment,  are,  I  firmly  believe,  able 
to  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  embarrassing  condition,  and  to 
satisfy  the  public  judgment  and  the  public  feeling  of  the  extreme  North 
and  the  extreme  South  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

"  Sir,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  for  wandering  into  these  gen- 
eral remarks.  I  had  no  intention  to  do  so  when  I  rose ;  but  I  must  now 
express  my  sincere,  deliberate  conviction,  that  our  true  course  is  to  pro- 
ceed onward,  step  by  step,  with  the  great  subjects  that  have  been  devolved 
upon  us  by  recent  events,  by  the  acquisitions  that  have  been  made  by  this 
Government  of  these  great  Territories,  and  to  take  them  up,  and  act  upon 
one  and  all  in  the  spirit  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribes to  us  all,  enjoins  upon  us  all,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to  that 
spirit  in  all  our  legislation. 

^*  Well,  when  gentlemen  shall  have  satisfied  themselves  on  these  propo- 
sitions, and  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  movers  of  the  propositions  shall  have 
had  all  the  opportunity  they  desire  for  replying  to  the  remarks  that  have 
been  nmde,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
practical  measures,  with  the  view  to  their  being  decided  upon,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  been  presented.'' 

From  tliis  time  until  the  18th,  Mr.  Webster  steadily  pressed 
on  in  the  same  course,  entertaining  the  conviction  that  the 
proposed  reference  to  a  special  committee  was  inexpedient, 
but  not  unwilling  to  have  any  course  taken  that  was  likely  to 
result  in  some  definite  action.  When  the  question  was  finally 
taken,  he  voted  against  the  reference,  but  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eight  Senators.  On  the  19th,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  Mr.  Clay  being  made  chair- 
man.   Mr.  Webster  did  not  seek  to  be  excused  from  serving  on 
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the  committee,  but  he  went  immediately  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  May. 

He  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  29th 
of  April.  His  coining  had  been  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
although  no  formal  preparation  was  made  to  receive  him.  But 
at  an  eariy  hour  "  Bowdoin  Square,"  in  front  of  the  hotel  where 
he  was  expected,  was  thronged,  and  by  five  o'clock  every  spot 
favorable  for  hearing  or  seeing  him  was  occupied.  He  came 
from  the  railway  in  an  open  barouche,  attended  by  a  few  per- 
sonal friends.  The  multitude  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  An  informal  address  of  welcome  was  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Curtis,  in  which  the  speaker  alluded  to 
the  excited  controversy  then  going  on,  and  expressed  "the 
abiding  gratitude  of  the  great  party  of  the  Union,  for  the  abil- 
ity and  fidelity  which  Mr.  Webster  had  brought  to  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Webster  arose  in  the  carriage  and  replied  to  this  ad- 
dress, saying,  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to  allay  excited  feeling 
and  to  restore  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  its  "  old  har- 
monious way."  He  had  believed  that  Massachusetts  would 
approve  of  his  "  honest,  cautious,  and  sincere  exertion  to  allay 
tlie  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  restore 
Congress  to  its  constitutional  capacity  for  action."  "But, 
however  that  may  be,"  he  added,  "  that  effort  I  shall  repeat. 
I  sliall  persevere,  regardless  of  all  personal  consequences.  I 
shall  support  no  agitations  having  their  foundations  in  mere 
ghostly  abstractions.  I  shall  say  nothing  that  may  foster  the 
unkind  passions  separating  the  North  from  the  South.  May 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  before  it  utters  any 
sentiment  which  shall  increase  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
on  such  a  subject.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachu- 
setts— whether  this  old  State,  improved  by  two  centuries  of 
civilization — ^renowned  for  her  intelligent  character — conspicu- 
ous before  the  world — a  leading  State  in  this  country  ever  since 
it  was  a  country — a  leading  State  in  the  Union  since  it  was  a 
Union — ^the  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachusetts  will  con- 
quer her  local  prejudices,  will  shrink  from,  or  will  come  up  to, 
a  fair,  reasonable,  and  moderate  performance  (and  no  more  is 
asked)  of  her  sworn  obligations.     In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
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take  no  step  backward,  but  shall  continue  to  labor  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  concord.  It  is  my  desire  to 
see  that  state  of  things  produced  in  which,  filling  all  hearts 
with  gratitude,  all  bosoms  with  joy,  illuminating  all  faces, 
spreading  tlirough  all  ranks  of  people,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  there  shall  exist  the  balm 
of  all  our  sufferings  ;  the  great  solace  of  all  our  political  calami- 
ties ;  the  security  of  every  thing  prosperous  and  great  in  the 
future — and  that  is,  the  united  love  of  a  united  government." 

It  would  be  difiScult  to  say  whether  the  tone  and  sentiment 
of  these  remarks  were  acceptable  or  distasteful  to  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  at  the  moment.  There  was  a  large  de- 
gree of  local  irritation  about  the  peculiar  topic  of  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  which  was  diligently  fomented  by  those  who 
sought  to  continue  the  excitement ;  and  the  intimation,  that 
Massachusetts  had  prejudices  which  needed  to  be  conquered,  of 
course  could  not  be  well  received  by  those  who  felt  that  they 
were  never  wrong.  But  it  was  Mr.  Webster's  duty  now  to 
utter  wholesome  even  if  they  were  unwelcome  truths ;  for  he 
had  been  assailed  with  great  injustice,  and  the  issue  was, 
whether  he  was  to  be  sustained  by  the  people  whom  he  rep- 
resented, in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union,  or  whether  that 
people  were  to  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  only  meas- 
ures that  could  preserve  it.  For  some  time  longer,  in  the  par- 
ticular community  which  he  thus  addressed  with  the  loftiest 
independence  that  has  been  exliibited  by  any  American  states- 
man, this  issue  remained  doubtful. 

During  this  visit  to  Massachusetts,  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  brought  to  Mr.  Webster's  vindication 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  learning,  and  character, 
throughout  the  entire  controversy  which  followed  the  speech 
of  the  7th  of  March. 

[MR.  WEBSTEB  TO  PB0FSS80R  8TUABT.*] 

"  BosTOX,  April  81,  1850. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  cannot  well  say  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
see  a  name,  so  much  ycncratcd  and  beloved  by  me  as  yours  is,  on  the  let- 
ter recently  received  by  me  from  friends  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  approv- 

>  The  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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ing  the  general  object  and  character  of  my  speech  in  the  Senate,  of  the  7th 
of  March«  I  know  the  conscientiousness  with  which  you  act  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  therefore  value  your  fevorable  sentiments  the  more  highly. 

^^  Is  it  not  time,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  path  of  Christian  duty,  in  relation 
to  great  and  permanent  questions  of  government,  and  to  the  obligations 
which  men  are  under  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live,  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  ?  I  am  afraid  we  are  falling  into  loose  habits  of  thinking 
upon  such  subjects ;  and  I  could  wish  that  your  health  and  strength  would 
allow  you  to  communicate  your  own  thoughts  to  the  public. 

"  We  have  established  over  us  a  much  better  form  of  government  than 
may  ordinarily  be  expected  in  the  allotments  of  Providence  to  men ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  consciences  of  all  well-meaning  men  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  should  rather  be  called  upon  to  uphold  this  form  of 
government,  than  to  weaken  and  undermine  it  by  imputing  to  it  objec- 
tions, ill-considered  and  ill-founded,  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  all 
government,  and  not  unfrequcntly  the  ofi&pring  of  overheated  imagina- 
tions. 

"  Allow  me  to  conclude,  my  dear  sir,  by  offering  you  my  highest  re- 
spects, and  my  affectionate  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 

"D.  Webster." 

While  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  the  North,  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen  altered  their  original  plan,  and  put  the  admission 
of  California,  the  organization  of  the  other  Territories,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  into  one  bill.  Their 
report  was  made  on  the  8th  of  May.  Besides  the  bill  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  three  objects,  they  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  respecting  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  whole  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  embraced  the  following  points  :  1.  The 
admission  of  any  new  State  or  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas, 
to  be  postponed  until  they  should  present  themselves,  when  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  to  execute 
the  compact  between  Texas  and  the  United  States.  2.  To  ad- 
mit California  forthwith  into  the  Union,  with  her  proposed 
boundaries.  3.  To  establish  Territorial  governments  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  without  the  "Wilmot  Proviso."  4.  To 
combine  the  two  last-mentioned  measures  into  one  bill.  5.  To 
establish  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  with 
a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  her  for  a  surrender  of  her  claim  to 
any  part  of  New  Mexico,  incorporating  this  provision  in  the 
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game  bill  with  California  and  the  Territorial  govemmente.  6. 
To  make  more  effectual  provisions  of  law  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  service.  7.  Without  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  in  the  District, 
under  a  heavy  penalty.    It  would  then  die  out. 

Substantially,  these  recommendations  in  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  amendment  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  fugitives,  accorded  with  what  Mr.  Webster  had  ad- 
vised on  the  7th  of  March ;  although  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  incorporate  the  first  three  of  these  measures  into  one 
bill.  But  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  course  that  would 
produce  finally  the  adjustment  which  he  had  advocated. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  an  expedition,  organized  by 
Narcisso  Lopez,  secretly  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  for  Cuba, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  that  island,  and 
wresting  it  from  the  Government  of  Spain.  President  Taylor, 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  event,  dispatched  a  vessel-of- 
war  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  expedition,  and,  in  case  a 
landing  had  been  effected,  to  prevent  reenforcements  of  arms 
or  provisions  under  the  American  flag  from  reaching  the  in- 
vaders. In  the  Senate,  on  the  21st  of  May,  during  a  debate 
which  arose  upon  a  call  for  the  instructions,  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  proposed  an  amendment,  to  inquire  of  the  Presi- 
dent hy  wJiat  authority  he  had  sent  an  armed  vessel  "  to  sup- 
press this  insurrection."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr. 
Tulee,  of  Florida,  said : 

"  I  wish  it)  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  I  so  declare, 
that,  according  to  my  apprehension  of  the  law,  if  the  flag  of  revolation 
is  once  raised  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  from  that  moment  it  is  the  right  'of 
every  American  citizen  to  hire  his  yessel,  or  to  sell  it,  to  the  revolution- 
ary party,  equally  as  to  the  other  party,  and  to  send,  tmder  the  American 
flag,  provisions  and  arms,  and  whatever  else  the  revolutionary  party  may 
require,  and  can  pay  for.  And,  further,  that  every  person  who  chooses  to 
emigrate  to  the  island,  and  to  take  part  with  either  side,  has  the  full  right 
to  do  so,  provided  he  chooses  to  incur  the  hazards  of  the  contest.  And  I 
will  say,  further,  that  every  American  ship  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  is 
entitled  to  be  protected  in  its  pursuit  by  the  public  force.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  instructions,  so  far  from  being  consistent  withihe  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  property,  are  in  violation  of  those  rights.  I  go  further, 
and  I  say  that  the  acts  ordered  to  be  done  are  acts  of  war.    I  say  that  the 
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President  has  undertaken  to  inyolve  the  country  in  the  danger  of  a  hos- 
tile collision  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  therefore  in  viola^ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  In  support  of  this  position,  I  have  to  refer 
back  to  the  ground  which  I  took  just  now,  that  the  moment  a  rev- 
olutionary flag  has  been  raised  in  the  island  a  civil  war  is  begun,  and 
that,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  the  respective  parties  in  the  struggle  are  to 
be  regarded  by  all  other  people  as  belligerent  powers.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  order  given  to  our  fleet  to  go  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  this  war 
is  raging,  to  take  part  in  that  war  by  preventing  refinforcements  and  sup- 
plies for  one  party,  and  not  the  other,  is  a  participation  in  the  war ;  and, 
if  the  revolutionary  party  should  be  successful,  it  will  justify  them  in 
treating  the  United  States  as  an  enemy,  and  in  treating  those  engaged  in 
such  acts  of  hostility  toward  them  with  all  the  severity  due  to  those  taken 
with  arms,  flagrante  helloj" 

After  a  claim  bo  sweeping  as  this,  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to 
be  necessary  for  him  to  come  forward,  and  state  the  law  on 
this  whole  subject,  as  he  held  it : 

Mb.  Websteb  :  "  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  honorable  member  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Walker)  has  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  he  has  proposed,  because  it  seems  rather  offensive  in  its  terms.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  quite  regular  to  demand  by  what  authority  an  act  has  been 
done  until  the  inquiry  be  flrst  answered  whether  such  an  act  has  been 
done.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  honorable  member  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  the  amendment.  If  he  does  not,  however,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  whole  resolution. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  some  of  the  propositions 
stated  by  the  honorable  member  from  Florida.  He  says  it  looks  to  him 
as  if  this  were  a  declaration  of  war  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Against  whom  ?  or  against  what  country  ?  ^^ 

Mb.  Yulee  :  "  Not  a  declaration  of  war.  I  said  that  the  instructions 
involved  an  act  of  war." 

Mb.  Websteb  :  "  An  act  of  war,  then.  Against  whom  ?  Against  what 
government,  what  country,  what  colony,  what  province  ?  It  is  important 
that  we  should  govern  ourselves  by  some  distinct  understanding  of  the 
neutral  duties  of  this  Government,  and  of  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Oovemment,  established  by  standing  law.  If  we  mean  to  be  neutral, 
as  between  a  government  and  any  party  assailing  it  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
are  to  consider  what  our  treaty  stipulations  are  in  the  first  place,  and  upon 
what  relations  we  stand  to  the  government  of  that  country.  Now,  every- 
body knows  the  stipulations  of  peace,  amity,  and  good-will,  contained  in 
all  our  treaties  with  Spain ;  and  probably  every  member  of  the  Senate 
knows  that,  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  country,  at  different  times 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  so  far  as  the  Executive  Government  could 
pledge  the  country  to  a  particular  line  of  policy,  over  and  over,  and  over 
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again  wo  assured  the  Ooyemment  of  Spain  that,  if  Spain  should  not  volun- 
tarily  relinquish  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  the  United  States  would 
do  to  her  every  office  of  kindness  and  good-will  to  maintain  her  in  posses- 
sion of  that  island ;  that  the  United  States  would  look  with  great  jealousy 
and  great  alarm  at  any  voluntary  surrender  of  Cuba  to  a  European  power ; 
and  that,  if  Spain  would  abstain  from  that,  she  might  be  assured  of  the 
good  offices  and  the  good-will  of  the  United  States,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  her  in  possession  of  the  island.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  how  far  those  communications  to  the  Spanish  Government 
bind  Congress  or  the  country ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been 
made  at  dififerent  times,  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  General  Jackson^s  Admin- 
istratiou;  and  they  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on 
Spain  the  great  importance  of  our  peace,  and  her  regard  for  us ;  and  of 
preserving  that  island  in  her  possession,  and  under  her  authority.  These 
significations  of  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Government  have  been  uni- 
form, and  they  have  been  published  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  never  heard 
of  a  complaint  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

"  But  now  let  us  come  to  the  direct  question.  What  is  it  that  is  com- 
plained of?  It  is  said  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
a  portion  of  the  naval  armament  of  the  country  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  for 
a  certain  specific  purpose ;  and,  if  the  facts  are  as  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be,  for  a  purpose  not  only  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly  constitu- 
tional to  be  executed  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  Government,  but 
a  purpose  made  his  special  duty  by  positive  statute.  If  there  is  any  case, 
it  is  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  military  expedition  has  been  fitted  out,  or 
begun  to  be  fitted  out,  in  the  United  States,  to  act  against  the  island  of 
Cuba,  now  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government.  And  it  is  not  material, 
if  such  be  the  fact,  if  it  be  fitted  out,  or  begun  to  be  fitted  out,  or  pre- 
pared according  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States, 
whether  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  others.  The  law  prevents 
the  thing  being  done  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  suppose  that  what- 
ever action  the  President  has  taken  on  this  subject  is  founded  upon  infor- 
mation that  this  is  a  military  expedition,  prepared  and  set  on  foot  in  the 
United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  the  law 
makes  it  his  express  duty,  wherever  he  can  exert  the  military  and  naval 
power,  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  exert  it 
to  defeat  such  an  expedition*  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  a  United  States 
vessel  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  intending  to  violate  this  law  of  the 
country  by  helping  to  carry  on  a  military  expedition  against  Cuba,  that 
vessel  is  just  as  much  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — for 
that  is  the  word  of  the  statute — as  if  she  lay  in  the  Potomac  River.  I 
suppose  that  nobody  doubts  now  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
is  in  and  over — protecting  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  protect- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  other  countries — all  that  are  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  whether  that  flag  float  upon  the  sea  or  even  in  the  harbor 
of  a  foreign  port.    I  believe  that,  some  time  ago,  an  honorable  member 
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trom  Ohio  doubted  that,  and  I  believe  that  an  honorable  member  from 
New  York  quoted  the  sentiment,  and  said  that  nobody  believed  it.  How- 
ever, I  take  it  to  be  unquestionable  law,  settled  upon  the  surest  basis  of 
the  national  code.  If  that  be  so,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  in  duty,  wherever  he  finds  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  if  persons  are  engaged  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  Congress,  by  use  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  it. 

^^  Such  is  the  language  of  the  law,  *  by  the  military  and  naval  arma- 
ment of  the  United  States.^  And  why  is  he  to  use  the  naval  armament  of 
the  United  States  unless  there  is  something  that  can  be  lawfully  done 
with  it  upon  the  sea  ?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Florida  has  read  the  Act  of  1818  with  his  usual  diligence  and 
acuteness.  I  say  that  that  act  not  only  gives  power  to  the  President,  but 
imposes  it  upon  him  as  a  duty,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  by 
suppressing  every  imauthorized  expedition  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States 
against  any  portion  of  a  country,  province,  or  colony,  with  which  we  are 
at  peace. 

^^  I  will  not  go  into  this  subject  at  any  great  length.  But  pray,  what 
does  the  honorable  member  from  Florida  mean  ?  How  does  he  mean  to 
be  understood  when  he  says  that,  at  home,  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out process  and  warrant  ?  That  is  not  the  language  of  the  law,  nor  the 
language  of  the  Constitution ;  nor  is  it  consonant  to  our  general  ideas  of 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  If  an  insurrection 
breaks  out,  may  not  the  President  suppress  it  by  an  armed  force  ?  If  a 
squadron  were  coming  up  the  Potomac  River  to  bum  the  capital,  may  he 
not  resist  it  with  a  naval  force  ?  If  there  were  an  insurrection  of  colored 
persons  breaking  out  anywhere,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  must  he  stop  for  a  warrant  ?  Sir,  it  is  made 
his  duty  to  execute  the  laws ;  and,  where  there  is  an  open,  a  flagrant,  a 
dangerous  violation  of  law,  it  is  his  duty  to  come  with  the  proper  force  of 
the  country  to  the  rescue  of  the  violated  law,  and  to  reassert  and  re^tab- 
iish  it. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  precise  facts  in  this  case,  but  I  have 
no  apprehension  at  all  that  it  will  be  found  that  any  thing  has  been 
done  which  should  not  have  been  done  or  that  any  thing  is  intended 
which  should  not  be  intended.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  what- 
ever has  been  done  in  the  case  has  been  done  upon  full  consideration ; 
and  that  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  show  to  the  country  that  no 
step  has  been  unadvisedly  taken,  and  that  no  object  has  been  cherished 
but  the  general,  salutary,  beneficial  one  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

"  But  the  honorable  gentleman  went  somewhat  further.    He  says  that, 

if  a  landing  be  made  on  the  island  of  Cuba  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  breaking  out  of  civil  war,  in  regard  to  which  we  must  be 
neutral.    Why,  certainly  we  may  be  neutral  if  no  act  for  carrying  on  that 
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invasion,  and  raising  that  flag  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  has  been  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  or  set  on  foot,  or  prepared,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Yulee  :  "  The  Senator  seems  to  have  understood  me  as  saying 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  that  the  moment 
the  revolutionary  flag  was  raised,  there  was  a  civil  war,  and  there  were 
two  belligerent  parties." 

Mb.  Webster  :  ^*  It  is  the  same  thing.  The  honorable  member  says 
that,  when  a  revolution  breaks  out,  it  is  a  civil  war ;  and,  in  a  civil  war, 
we  are  bound  to  be  neutral.  Very  well.  But  it  is  no  neutrality  at  all  to 
suflcr  preparations  for  war — ^military  armaments — ^to  be  fitted  out,  and  sent 
from  this  country  to  carry  on  that  war.  That  certainly  is  not  neutrality ; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  statute  of  1818  intended  to  prevent.  It  was 
that  no  such  civil  commotions  should  be  aided  by  military  armaments 
fitted  out  in  the  United  States ;  that  being  supposed  to  be  against  the 
g^eral  law  of  neutrality. 

^^The  honorable  member,  while  speaking  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  indulged  in  a  general  remark.  He  fears  that  there  is 
a  disposition  (running  through  various  acts  of  the  present  Administration) 
which  inclines  more  to  that  side  of  these  questions  which  is  not  the  repub- 
lican side.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  into  which  I  will  not  enter.  It  is 
not  very  pertinent  to  the  question  now  before  the  Senate.  I  can  only  say 
that,  for  one,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such  intention  or  sympathy 
manifested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  he  means  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  country  honestly,  fairly,  and  firmly,  as  I  hope  he 
will  do,  as  I  trust  he  will  do,  as  I  believe  he  will  do.  As  to  the  rest,  sir, 
I  know  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  as  good  a  republican 
as  any  of  us." 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

"*  WASonfOTOir,  May  96, 18S0,  Sunday,  Twelve  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  are  all  quite  delighted  to  hear  such  good  news 
from  Mary.  How  I  should  like  to  be  in  Fourteenth  Street,  to  join  in  her 
welcome ! 

"  I  suppose  she  must  have  come  along  with  General  Lopez  I  *  Did  I  not 
lay  down  the  law  in  that  matter  in  pretty  good  time  ? 

"  You  do  not  read  every  thing ;  but  you  may  read  this  speech  some 
leisure  hour. 

"  There  is  some  historical  matter  in  it.  We  are  all  well,  and  so  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"  Mary  Scott  is  with  us  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster," 

*  He  had  been  repulsed  from  Cuba  and  had  returned  to  the  United  States 
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When  the  discnssion  came  on  in  r^ard  to  the  ^'compro- 
mise measures,"  and  before  Mr.  Webster  left  the  Senate,  he 
had  occasion  three  times  to  press  steadily  the  principles  of 
settlement  which  he  had  advised  for  the  disposal  of  these  com- 
plicated and  irritating  subjects.  The  first  time  was  on  the  13th 
of  June,  when  a  motion  was  pending  made  by  Mr.  Tumey,  of 
Tennessee,  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  settling  the 
boundaries  of  Texas.  This  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
omission,  and  Mr.  Webster  successfully  opposed  it,  in  a  short 
sj>eech  that  is  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  an  amendment  was  pending,  moved 
by  Mr.  Soul6,  of  Louisiana,  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  provision  that 
the  States  formed  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  should  have 
the  right  of  making  their  own  constitutions,  and  of  presenting 
them  to  Congress,  with  or  without  a  prohibition  against  slavery, 
as  the  people  forming  those  States  might  see  fit.  This  was  but 
a  superfluous  assertion  of  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  committee  had  advised  Congress  to  act.  But,  as  it  had 
been  presented  in  this  form,  it  was  plain  that,  if  Mr.  Webster 
should  vote  against  it,  he  would  be  open  to  the  imputation  of 
being  willing  to  see  accomplished  in  another  way  what  he  had 
declared  he  did  not  desire  to  accomplisli,  namely,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  He,  therefore,  took  this  occar 
sion  to  repeat  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  on  the  Tth  of 
March,  and  to  say  that,  in  rejecting  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  " 
from  the  Territorial  bills,  he  had  acted  upon  a  full  and  deep 
conviction  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  exclude  slavery  Srom 
those  Territories  by  Act  of  Congress,  because  there  were  suf- 
ficient natural  causes  which  would  by  their  own  operation 
exclude  it  forever.  This  opinion  he  said  had  been  strengthened 
by  every  thing  he  had  since  heard.  Having  declared  that  he 
should  vote  for  Mr.  Soul^'s  amendment,  he  said : 

"  I  rex>€at  again,  I  do  it  upon  the  exact  grounds  upon  which  I  declared, 
upon  the  7th  day  of  March,  that  I  should  resist  the  *  Wilmot  Proviso.' 

"  Sir,  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  other  Senators  as  it  strikes  me,  but  if 
there  be  any  qualification  to  that  general  remark  which  I  made,  or  the 
opnion  which  I  expressed  on  the  Tth  of  March,  that  every  foot  of  territory 
of  (he  United  States  has  a  fixed  character  for  slavery  or  no  slavery;  if 
there  be  any  qualification  to  that  remark,  it  has  arisen  here,  from  what 
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seems  to  be  an  indisposition  to  define  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico ;  that 
is  all  the  danger  there  is.  All  that  is  part  of  Texas  was,  by  the  resolutions 
of  1845,  thrown  under  the  general  condition  of  the  Texan  Territory ;  and 
let  me  say  to  gentlemen,  that  if,  for  want  of  defining  the  boundaries 
of  New  Mexico,  by  any  proceeding  or  process  hereafter,  or  by  any  event 
hereafter,  any  portion  which  they  oi(  I  do  not  believe  to  be  Texas  should 
be  considered  to  become  Texas,  then,  so  far,  that  qualification  of  my  re- 
mark is  applicable.  And,  therefore,  I  do  feel,  as  I  had  occasion  to  say 
two  or  three  days  ago,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pass  this  bil), 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  definite  boundary  fixed  now,  and  fixed  for- 
ever, between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  or  the  limits  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  limits  of  Texas.  Here  the  question  lies.  If  gentle- 
men wish  to  act  efficiently  for  their  own  purposes,  here  it  is,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  that  they  are  called  upon  to  act.  And  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  done  at  once,  is  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico. 

"  Mr.  President,  when  I  see  gentlemen  from  my  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try, no  doubt  from  motives  of  the  highest  character  and  for  most  conscien- 
tious purposes,  not  concurring  in  any  of  these  great  questions  with  myself, 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  taking  on  myself  an  uncommon  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. The  fact,  that  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
act  in  the  Senate  took  a  different  view  of  their  own  duties  in  the  same 
case,  naturally  led  me  to  reconsider  my  own  course,  to  reexamine  my  own 
opinions,  to  rejudge  my  own  judgment.  And  now,  sir,  that  I  have  gone 
through  this  process,  without  prejudice,  as  I  hope,  and  certainly  I  have 
done  so  with  the  greatest  feeling  of  regret  at  being  called  upon  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  take  a  step  which  may  dissatisfy  some  to  whom  I  should  always 
be  desirous  of  rendering  my  public  course,  and  every  event  and  action  of 
my  public  life,  acceptable,  yet  I  cannot  part  from  my  own  settled  opinions. 
I  leave  consequences  to  themselves.  It  is  a  great  emergency,  a  great  exi- 
gency, that  this  country  is  placed  in.  I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
proper  regard  to  my  own  consistency.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  has  any  thing  been  advanced  to  show  that  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  said  or  done  any  thing  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  any  speech,  or  sentiment,  or  letter,  or  declaration,  that  I  ever  delivered 
in  my  life ;  and  all  would  be  convinced  of  this  if  men  would  stop  to  con- 
sider and  look  at  real  differences  and  distinctions.  But  where  all  is  gen- 
eral denunciation,  where  all  is  clamor,  where  all  is  idle  and  empty  declama- 
tion, where  there  is  no  search  after  truth,  no  honest  disposition  to  inquire 
whether  one  opinion  is  different  from  the  other,  why,  everybody,  in  that 
way  of  proceeding,  may  be  proclaimed  to  be  inconsistent. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  things  of  this  sort  that 
appear  in  the  public  press.  I  know  it  would  be  useless.  Those  who  are 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  would  not  publish  my  explanations  or  distinc- 
tions if  I  were  to  make  them.  But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman  here  has  any 
thing  to  say  on  this  subject,  though  I  throw  out  no  challenge,  yet  if  any 
gentleman  here  chooses  to  undertake  the  task,  and  many  there  possibly 
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are  who  think  it  an  easy  task,  to  show  in  what  respect  any  thing  that  I 
said  in  the  debate  here  on  the  7th  of  March,  or  any  thing  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  of  Newburyport,  is  inconsistent  with  any  recorded 
opinion  of  mine  since  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  arose,  in 
1837, 1  will  certainly  answer  him  with  great  respect  and  courtesy,  and 
shall  be  content  to  stand  or  fall  by  th§  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  my  object  is  peace.  My  object  is  reconciliation.  My  purpose  is, 
not  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  North,  or  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  South. 
My  object  is  not  to  continue  useless  and  irritating  controversies.  I  am 
against  agitators,  North  and  South.  I  am  against  local  ideas,  North  and 
South,  and  against  all  narrow  and  local  contests.  I  am  an  American,  and 
I  know  no  locality  but  America ;  that  is  my  country.  My  heart,  my  sen- 
timents, my  judgment,  demand  of  me  that  I  shall  pursue  such  a  course  as 
shall  promote  the  good,  and  the  harmony,  and  the  union  of  the  whole 
country.    This  I  shall  do,  God  willing,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." ' 

While  tlie  friends  of  the  so-called  "  compromise  measures  " 
were  painfully  working  to  carry  them  through  the  Senate, 
against  both  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  resistance  springing 
from  very  discordant  motives,  President  Taylor  suddenly  died, 
on  the  9th  of  July.  What  effect  this  event  might  produce, 
upon  the  course  of  public  measures,  was  for  a  time  extremely 
doubtful.  General  Taylor,  according  to  a  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  his  character  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  a  soldier's  foresight, 
but  not  the  foresight  of  a  statesman.  His  policy,  in  relation  to 
California  and  the  Territories,  announced  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  session,  was  embraced  by  that  class  of  public  men  who 
were  most  in  his  confidence,  and  who  were  naturally  prone  to 
adhere  to  a  policy  because  it  was  the  President's.  These  i)er- 
Bons,  out  of  regard  for  consistency,  would  be  likely  to  oppose 
the  pending  plan  of  settlement  after  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  as  they  had  opposed  it  before.  Nor  was  it  certain,  at 
first,  what  course  would  be  taken  by  the  new  President,  or  in 
what  direction  the  influence  of  the  Executive  Department, 

*  After  the  opportunity  thus  given,  great  day  when  the  contest  came  to  a 
BO  one  came  forward  in  the  Senate,  decisive  issue,  surrendered  that  great 
while  Mr.  Webster  remained  there,  to  cause  then  in  his  place,  and  derided  the 
call  in  question  the  propriety  or  con-  proviso  of  freedom,  the  principle  of  the 
ststenoy  of  his  present  course;  but,  in  ordinauce  of  1787." 
1868,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  Mr.  Seward,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
in  the  Senate,  as  **a  great  statesman,  1850,  followed  Mr.  Webster  in  the  de- 
voir dead,  who  for  a  large  portion  of  his  bate,  after  the  speech  of  March  7th,  but 
HfeM  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  free-  he  did  not  use  such  language  to  Mr. 
'^  freedom  in  the  Territories,  of  Webster  living,  as  he  used  of  Mr.  Web- 
in  the  States,  and  it  ho,  on  the  ster  when  dead. 
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which  is  always  great  in  a  critical  state  of  affairs,  would  be 
exerted.  Mr.  Fillmore,  as  Vice-President,  was  not,  however, 
personally  identified  with  the  peculiar  policy  of  President 
Taylor ;  and  his  known  moderation  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
political  relations  in  which  he  stood  among  the  public  men  of 
his  own  great  State,  where  there  was  a  decided  antagonism 
between  himself  and  certain  of  the  leading  "Whigs  who  did  not 
concur  in  the  proposed  "  compromise  measures,"  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  his  administration  would  be  one  standing  in  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  these  measures  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Fillmore  was,  moreover,  a  civilian  and  a  states- 
man of  large  civil  experience ;  one  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
overlook  the  consequences  of  a  military  collision  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  boundary,  nor  one 
who  would  fail  to  see  how  the  critical  questions  in  relation  to 
slavery  might  be  adjusted  by  appropriate  legislation.  These 
expectations  became  at  once  confirmed,  so  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  President  Fillmore,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  ofiice,  had 
offered  the  Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Webster.  But,  in  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  President  Taylor  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  offer  by  President  Fillmore,  there  was  no 
inconsiderable  danger  that  the  extreme  Southern  Senators 
would  join  the  extreme  Iforthem  members  in  admitting  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  laying  the  Territorial  bills  on  the  table,  to  go  over 
until  the  next  session.  But  manv  senators  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  disposed  to  give  time  for  the  character  of  the  new 
administration  to  be  developed ;  and,  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Webster  had  been  asked  to  accept  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  a  hope  of  the  final  success  of  all  the  pending  measures 
was  revived.  This  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  between 
the  IGth  and  the  20th  of  July.  With  great  reluctance,  he  con- 
sented to  a  demand  which  he  could  not  well  refuse.  "I 
yielded,"  he  wrote  on  the  2l8t,  "  to  what  has  been  suggested 
on  so  many  sides,  and  gave  up  my  own  wishes  to  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  ray  friends.  I  must  leave  myself  in  their  hands. 
There  is  work  enough  before  me,  and  anxious  duty  in  plenty : 
but,  if  I  can  preserve  my  health,  I  will  toil  through  a  hot  sum- 
mer here,  though  I  confess  it  does  seem  hard  that,  at  my  age,  I 
cannot  enjoy  the  comforts  of  my  own  home.     I  was  persuaded 
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to  think  it  was  my  duty,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  but  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it."  * 
To  another  friend  he  writes  on  the  same  day : 

'^  My  brain  has  been  in  such  a  whirl  for  a  week  that  I  have  hardly  been 
cdmposed  enough  to  write  to  anybody.  I  am  well,  and  that  la  about  alll  can 
say  of  myself,  except  that  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  have  done  a  very  foolish 
thing.  A  hot  and  anxious  summer  is  before  me ;  I  dread  its  heat  and  its 
fatigue,  and  I  shrink  from  its  responsible  duties.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  to 
give  up  home  and  rest  for  such  a  prospect  of  things  is  bad  enough.  Bat 
I  must  try  to  go  through  it."  • 

Before  he  left  the  Senate,  he  made  one  more  effort  to  im- 
press upon  its  members  and  upon  the  country  the  necessity  for 
a  final  disposition  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures." 

In  this  speech,  which  was  delivered  on  the  17th  of  July, 
after  a  frank  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  character  of  General 
Taylor,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

^^  Tlie  longer  we  stay  in  the  midst  of  this  agitating  subject,  the  longer 
the  final  disposition  is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  that 
anxiety  which  possesses  my  breast.  I  wish,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  harmo- 
nize opinions.  I  wish  to  facilitate  some  measure  of  conciliation.  I  wish 
to  consummate  some  proposition  or  other  that  shall  bring  opposing  senti- 
ments together,  and  give  the  country  repose.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day 
to  compare  or  contrast  measures  or  plans  which  have  been  proposed.  A 
measure  was  suggested  by  the  President '  in  his  message  of  1848.  The 
name  measure,  substantially,  was  again  recommended  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent* in  his  message  of  1849.  Then  there  is  before  us  this  proposition  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  I  do  not  regard  these  as  opposite,  conflict- 
ing, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  antagonistical  propositions  at  alL 
To  a  certain  extent  they  all  agree.  Beyond  what  was  proposed,  either 
by  Mr.  Polk  or  by  the  late  President,  this  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
bill  now  before  us,  go  another  step.  Their  suggestions  were,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  the  late  President,  to  admit  California,  and  for  the  present  to 
stop  there.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes  to  admit  California,  but 
also  to  make  a  proper  provision,  if  the  Senate  deem  the  provision  proper, 
for  fhe  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  I  confess,  sir,  my  judgment 
from  the  first  has  been  that  it  was  indispensable  that  Congress  should 
make  some  provision  for  these  Territories;  but  I  have  been  indifferent 
whether  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  should  be  done  in  one  bill  or  in 
separate  bills,  except  that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  was  and  has  beer 

1  Letter  to  Mr.  Harvey,  July  2l8t.    Correspondence,  ii.,  378. 

«  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  July  2l8t. 

»  Mr.  Polk.  4  General  Taylor. 
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my  opinion  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
proceeded  measure  by  measure.  That  was  a  matter  of  opinion  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  course. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  Circumstances  called  me 
to  my  home  during  its  deliberations ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  seemed  to  be,  and  I  thought  the  better  opinion,  in 
favor  of  beginning  with  California,  and  then  taking  up  the  other  meas- 
ures in  their  order.  Upon  further  consideration,  the  committee,  very 
fairly,  I  doubt  not,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, thought  fit  to  unite  the  three  things  which  are  in  this  bill.  Well, 
sir,  whether  singly  or  together,  each  and  every  one  of  these  objects  meets 
my  approbation ;  and  they  are  all,  in  my  judgment,  desirable. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  object  to  admit  California. 
I  do  not  conceal  from  myself,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conceal  from  others,  that 
California  is  before  us  with  some  degree  of  irregularity  stamped  upon  her 
proceedings.  She  has  not  been  through  the  previous  process  of  terri- 
torial existence.  She  has  formed  her  constitution  without  our  consent. 
But  I  consider,  sir,  that  California,  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  have  attended  her  birth  and  progress  to  the  present  moment,  en- 
titles herself,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  an  exemption  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules.  Who  expected  to  see  such  a  great  community  spring  up  in 
such  an  incredibly  short  time  ?  Who  expected  to  see  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  peo2)le  engaged  in  such  an  employment,  with  so 
much  activity,  and  enterprise,  and  commerce,  drawing  to  themselves  the 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  whole  world  in  the  period  of  a  few  months  ? 
Well,  sir,  she  comes  to  us  with  a  constitution  framed  upon  Republican 
models,  and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  still  regarding  her  application  as  premature 
and  irregular,  I  am  for  admitting  her,  as  there  has  been  nothing  done 
which  her  admission  on  our  part  will  not  cure.  She  will  be  lawfully  in 
the  Union  if  wc  admit  her,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  upon  that 
point. 

"  Then,  with  respect  to  the  Territories,  I  have  been  and  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  we  should  not  separate,  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
without  having  made  a  suitable  protision  for  their  government.  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  allow  things  to  stand  as  they  are.  It  has  been  thought 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  admitting  California,  and  stopping 
there.  Well,  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tliat  such  a 
course  of  policy  should  be  adopted,  if  it  would  meet  the  proper  concurrence. 
But,  then,  I  have  always  supposed,  sir,  that,  if  we  were  now  acting  upon 
California  as  a  separate  measure,  and  should,  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
measure,  admit  her  into  the  Union,  the  inquiry  would  immediately  arise. 
What  is  next  to  be  done  ?  I  have  never  supposed  that  the  questions  re- 
specting the  Territories  would  thereby  be  put  to  rest,  even  for  the  present. 
I  have  supposed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  next  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  take  up  the  subject  of  a  government  for  the  Territories,  and 
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prosecute  that  subject  until  it  should  be  in  some  manner  terminated  by 
Congress,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation.  I  am 
not  authorized  to  state,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  the  opinion  of  the  honorable 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The  honorable  member  firom 
Illinois,  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  committee,  sits  near  me,  and  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  can  say  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  the  opinion  that, 
if  wo  should  this  day  admit  California  alone,  he  would  to-morrow  feel  it 
his  duty  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  or  to 
make  some  disposition  of  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  (in  a  low  voice)  :  "  Does  the  Senator  wish  an  answer  ? " 

Mr.  Webster:  "I  should  like  to  know  the  honorable  member's 
purpose." 

Mr.  Douglas  :  "  Mr.  President,  if  California  should  be  admitted  by 
herself,  I  should  certainly  feel  it  my  duty,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  to  move  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  Territories  at 
once,  and  put  them  through,  and  also  the  Texas  boundary  question,  and 
to  settle  them  by  detail,  if  they  are  not  settled  in  the  aggregate,  together. 
I  can  say  such  is  the  opinion  and  determination  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  Then,  sir,  it  is  as  I  supposed.  We  should  not  get  rid 
of  the  subject,  even  for  the  present,  by  admitting  California  alone.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  not  wise  to  conceal  our  condition  from  ourselves.  Suppose  we 
admit  California  alone.  My  honorable  friend,  from  Illinois,  brings  in,  then, 
a  bill  for  a  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  We  must 
open  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  two  Houses  respectively,  and 
endeavor  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  probable  fate  of  such  a  bill. 

"  If  it  be  a  bill  containing  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  we  know  it  could 
not  pass  this  House.  If  it  be  a  bill  without  such  a  prohibition,  we  know 
what  difficulty  it  would  encounter  elsewhere.  So  that  we  very  little  re- 
lieve ourselves  from  the  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  by  taking  up  California,, and  acting  upon  it  alone.  I  am,  there- 
fore, sir,  decidedly  in  favor  of  passing  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
upon  your  table. 

**But,  sir,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  approve  the  motion 
which  is  shortly  to  be  made  for  laying  this  whole  measure  upon  the  table, 
and  tluToby  disposing  of  this  bill,  I  can  only  say,  for  one,  that,. if  this 
measure  be  defeated  by  that  proceeding,  or  any  other,  I  hold  myself  not 
only  inclined,  but  bound,  to  consider  any  other  measures  which  may  be 
BUggi^ted.  The  case  is  pressing,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
arc  unrent.  When  have  we  ever  before  had  any  foreign  question,  any  ex- 
terior question,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  has  occupied  the  consideration  of 
Congress  for  seven  months,  and  yet  l)een  brought  to  no  result  ?  Wlien 
have  we  hud  a  subject  before  us  that  has  paralyzed  all  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  that  has  displaced  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  left  us,  at  the  end  of  seven  months  of  a  ses- 
sion, without  the  ordinary  annual  appropriation  bills  ?    What  is  now  pro- 
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posed  is,  to  make  a  Territorial  goTemment  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
without  restriction.  I  feel  authorized  to  assume,  from  the  circumstances 
before  us,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  gentlemen  of  the  South  to  decide 
whether  this  Territorial  goremmcnt  without  restriction,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  shall  be  established  or  not.  I  hare  voted  against  restriction  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  given  to  the  Senate,  and  may  repeat ;  but  it 
now  lies  with  Southern  gentlemen  to  say  whether  this  bill,  thus  providing 
for  Territorial  governments  without  restriction,  shall  pass  or  not ;  and  they 
will  decide  that  question,  doubtless,  by  reference  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  it  should  not  pass. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that,  if  this  measure  does  not  pass,  I 
am  ready  to  support  other  proper  measures  that  can  and  will  pass.  I  shall 
never  consent  to  end  this  session  of  Congress  until  some  provision  is  made 
for  New  Mexico.  Utah  is  less  important.  Let  her  repose  herself  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Salt  Lake  another  year,  if  necessary.  But  as  to  New  Mex- 
ico, situated  as  she  is,  with  a  controversy  on  her  hands  with  her  more 
powerful  neighbor,  Texas,  I  shall  never  consent  to  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  without  a  provision  made  for  avoiding  a  collision,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  the  point  in  controversy,  between  that  Territory  and  that 
State.  I  have  the  strongest  objection  to  the  premature  creation  of  States. 
I  stated  that  objection  at  length  in  the  Senate  some  two  years  ago.  The 
bringing  in  of  small  States  with  a  representation  in  the  Senate  equal  to 
the  representation  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  and  with  a  very  small 
number  of  people,  deranges  and  disturbs  the  proper  balance  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  converts  the  Senate  into  a 
kind  of  oligarchy.  There  may  be  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  small  States  in 
the  Southwest,  having  as  many  Senators  in  Congress  as  they  have  Repre- 
sentatives. This  objection  is  founded  upon  the  incongruity  which  such 
a  rase  produces  in  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

"  It  disfigures  the  symmetry  of  the  Government ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
does  not  make  the  slightest  possible  difference,  in  my  estimation,  whether 
they  are  to  be  free  States  or  slave  States.  I  am  not  disposed  to  convert  a 
Territory  that  is  immature,  and  not  fit  to  come  into  the  Union  on  account 
of  want  of  population,  into  a  State,  merely  because  it  will  be  a  free  State. 
That  does  not  weigh  with  me  a  hair.  But  my  objection  has  been  and  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  or  attempted  to  state,  that  the  admission  of  States  with 
so  small  an  amount  of  population  deranges  the  system.  It  makes  the 
Senate  what  it  was  never  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, sir,  as  I  favor  the  admission  of  California,  although  she  presents  her- 
self before  us  with  some  irregularities  in  her  course  of  proceeding,  so  there 
are  greater  evils,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State  now,  at  once,  or  than  the  provision  that  she  shall  be  admitted  in  a 
certain  time  hereafter.  I  do  not  think  that  so  great  an  evil  as  it  would  be 
to  leave  New  Mexico  without  a  government,  without  protection,  on  the 
very  eve  of  probable  hostilities  with  Texas,  so  far  as  I  can  discern ;  for,  to 
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my  min»l,  tin  n?  id  the  highest  degree  of  probabilitr  -iar  rhx^n  tCL  iris 
cnlIi.Mon.4.  ('ontcsts,  and,  tor  aught  I  know,  blo<MUhetL  if  :h«*  jiainrl.iri*^  :c 
Xrw  Mi.'xifo  an?  not  settletl  by  Congrcflfi. 

"  Sir.  I  knnw  no  cjueation  so  important,  connecreti  -riih.  H  :iie=*t  zuz- 
ti  r-t.  :L-*  ihiM  si'tllement  of  the  Texan  boundaxy.  ThA:  imni«»«iLiriii7  lai 
intiniutily,  in  my  jmlgment,  touches  the  question  of  :he  ■iarannn.  :f  peu:*! 
and  quift  in  the  country;  and  I  cannot  conceirc  how  irentltsntfo.  L:oki2;r 
on  tliat  -tnbjtTt  in  all  its  aspects,  can  satisfy  themselve:}  with  ih^  ll^n  :f 
n'tinn<r  t'roni  thrir  seats  here,  and  leaving  it  where  it  is.  I  should  !:<  i-?r> 
lirt  to  my  duty  it'  I  did  not  persist  to  the  lost  in  bringing  it  ro  a  'Ircis'in 
by  thi'  anthority  of  Congress.  If  a  motion  be  made,  as  it  has  b<€i  iz- 
nniinrcd  is  int«*nibii,  t4)  lay  this  bill  upon  the  table,  and  that  m.otlin!.  pre- 
vail, this  mrasnre  is  at  an  end.  Then  there  must  be  a  rcsorc  to  a*:-ce 
(>th<'r  nHM}<Mr<s;  and  I  am  disposed  to  say  that,  in  case  of  the  £iil:xrs  cf 
this  I>il].  r  shall  Ix*  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  shall  provide  for  three  things: 
nanirly.  thr  admiss^ion  of  California  with  its  present  constirition  ind 
)>r>iind.ii*i('-',  tli«'  sett  lament  of  the  Toxan  boundary,  and  the  admi^on  of 
New  M*»\iro  a>*  a  Stat»\  Such  a  measure  will  produce  a  tenninatioa  of 
tlif*  contrDVrr-iirs  which  now  agitate  us.  and  relieve  the  coxmtry  froci 
distraction. 

"Sir,  this  measure  is  opposed  by  the  Xorth,  or  some  of  the  yorth,  and 
by  the  South,  or  some  of  the  South;  and  it  h:is  the  remaricable  misfortune 
to  rncountfT  resistance  by  persons  the  most  directly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  cvf-ry  matter  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  There 
are  tlK>se  CI  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  members  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  ]><!  imderstrK)d  as  makini?  anv  allusion  whatever,  in  what  I  mav 
say,  to  memlx  rs  of  this  House  or  of  the  other),  there  are  those  in  the  coun- 
try who  say,  r.n  the  part  of  the  South,  that  the  South  by  this  bill  gives  up 
every  thing  to  the  North,  and  that  they  will  fight  it  to  the  last;  and  there 
are  those  <m  \hr.  part  of  the  North  who  say  that  this  bill  gives  up  every 
thing  to  the  South,  and  that  they  will  fight  it  to  the  last.  And  really,  sir, 
stningf'  ns  it  may  seem,  this  disposition  to  make  battle  upon  the  bil,  by 
thoFe  who  nevi  r  agreed  in  ony  thing  before  under  the  light  of  heaven,  has 
rrfati'd  a  sort  of  fellowship  and  good  feeling  between  them.  One  says, 
(iive  mi-  your  hand,  my  good  fellow;  you  mean  to  go  against  this  bill'to 
Ihe  dralh,  bceauso  it  gives  up  the  rights  of  the  South;  I  mean  to  go 
ngainst  th(!  bill  to  the  death,  because  it  gives  up  the  rights  of  the  North; 
h't  UH  flhake  hands  and  cry  out,  *Down  with  the  bill!'  and  then  unitedly 
raise  the  nhimt  — 

"  '  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty, 
I«  worth  a  whole  cteruity  lu  bondage  I  * 

Hueli  is  the  consistency  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure. 

"  Now,  sir,  1  ascribe  nothing  but  the  best  and  purest  motives  to  any  of 
the  gtntlemen,  on  either  side  of  this  Chamber,  or  of  the  other  House,  who 
take  a  view  of  this  subject  which  differs  £ix)m  my  own.  I  cannot  bat 
n>gret,  certuhily,  that  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me,  and  especially  my 
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honorable  colleague/  and  my  friends  from  Massachusetts  in  the  other 
House,  are  obliged,  by  their  sense  of  duty,  to  oppose  a  measure  which  I 
feel  bound  by  my  conscience  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.    They 
are  just  as  high-minded,  as  patriotic,  as  pure,  and  every  way  as  well-inten- 
tioned as  I  am ;  and,  sir,  if  it  were  put  to  vote,  and  the  question  were  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority,  I  must  confess  my  friends  from  Masduchusetts 
would  outvote  me.    But  still  my  own  opinions  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
changed.    I  feel  that  every  interest  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  representa- 
tives I  am,  as  well  as  every  great  interest  of  the  whole  country,  required 
that  this  measure,  or  some  measure  as  healing,  composing,  and  conciliatory 
as  this,  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  before  its  adjournment.    That  is 
my  object,  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  it.    Let  us  examine  this.    If  I  may 
analyze  the  matter  a  little,  both  in  regard  to  the  North  and  the  South, 
Massachusetts,  being  a  Northern  State,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  Northern  interests.    What  does  she  gain  by  this  bill  ?    What  does 
she  lose  by  it  ?    If  this  bill  passes,  Massachusetts  and  the  North  gain  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  with  her  present  constitution,  a 
very  highly  desirable  object,  as  I  believe,  to  all  the  North.     She  gains, 
also,  the  quieting  of  the  New  Mexican  question  and  the  Texas  boundary, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  these  questions,  because  it  is  the  one  most  immediately  menacing  evil 
consequences,  if  such  consequences  be  not  arrested  by  this  or  some  similar 
measure.     She  gains  the  quiet  of  New  Mexico,  and  she  gains  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Texas  boundary,  objects  all  desirable  and  most  important. 
More  than  that,  sir,  she  gains,  and  the  whole  North  gains,  and  the  wnole 
country  gains,  the  final  adjustment  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
slavery  questions.    When  I  speak  of  this  bill  in  that  connection,  I  mean 
also  to  counect  it  with  the  other  subjects  recommended  by  the  committee ; 
and  I  say  that,  if  the  whole  report  of  that  committee  could  be  carried  out, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  will  be  secured ;  that  is,  the 
settlement,  to  an  extent  of  far  more  than  a  majority  of  them  all,  of  the 
questions  connected  with  slavery  which  have  so  long  agitated  the  coun- 
try.   And  then,  sir,  Massachusetts,  and  the  North,  and  the  whole  country, 
gain  the  restoration  of  this  Government  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its 
functions.    The  North  and  the  South  will  see  Congress  replaced  in  its 
position  of  an  active,  beneficial,  parental  legislature  for  the  whole  Union. 
Consider,  sir,  what  has  happened  ?    While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  restoration  of  Congress  to  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  functions 
should  be  accomplished,  here  we  are,  seven  or  eight  months  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  hardly  able  to  keep  the  Government  alive.    All 
is  paralysis.    We  are  nearly  brought  to  a  stand.    Every  thing  is  suspended 
upon  this  one  topic,  this  one  idea,  as  if  there  were  no  objects  in  govern- 
ment, no  uses  in  government,  no  duties  of  those  who  administer  govern- 
ment, but  to  settle  one  question.    Well,  sir,  the  next  inquiry  is,  What  do 
Massachusetts  and  the  North,  the  antislavery  States,  lose  by  this  adjust- 

*  Mr.  Davis. 
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cut  be  demonstrated,  that  New  Mexico  is  not  a  country  In  irhicli  Blavenr 
exists,  or  into  which  it  ever  con  he  introduced.  If  that  were  not  so  upon 
previous  CTidence,  and  if  now  anj  thing  iiirther  need  be  added,  we  have 
before  ub  to-daj  an  authentic  expression  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  themsclTes,  who,  it  is  agreed  on  alt  hands,  hare  the  ultimate 
right  of  decision  on  a  subject  that  concerns  themselTCs  slone,  and  that 
expression  is  against  slavery. 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  b  yielded  bj  the  North  but  a  mere  abstracticai, 
s  naked  pOBsihillty,  upon  which  no  man  would  act  ?  No  man  would 
venture  a  farthing  to-day  for  a  great  inheritance  to  be  bestowed  on  him 
when  slavery  should  he  established  in  New  Mexico.  Now  that  there  is  an 
authentic  declaration  upon  the  subject  by  the  people  themselves,  what  is 
there  that  should  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  settling  this  matter?  Why  should 
we  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  adhering  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  as  an  ab- 
stract notion  ?  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  this 
case,  it  is  all  an  abstraction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  injunction 
agunst  slavery,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1T8T,  was  a  mere  abstraction ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  its  uses;  but  I  say  the  application  of  that  rule  to  this 
case  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  nothing  else.  It  docs  not  affect  the  state 
of  things  in  the  slightest  degree,  present  or  future.  Every  thing  is  to  be 
now,  and  remain  hereafter,  with  or  without  that  restriction,  just  as  it 
wonld  the  other  way.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  clearly  an  ab- 
straction. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  very  sorry,  that  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  who  has 
studied  this  cose  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
this  body,  but  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  other  House,  and  has  demon- 
Btrated,  ijcyond  the  power  of  any  conscientious  man's  denial,  that  there 
can  be  no  slavery  in  the  Territory  about  which  wa  are  speaking — that  the 
South  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  possible  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it, 
and  that  the  North  is  mistakea  in  supposing  that  that  which  they  desire 
to  proliibit  will  ever  need  any  prohibition  there — I  am  sorry  to  sec  that  my 
very  able  friend,  having  demonstrated  the  case,  did  not  carry  out  his  own 
demonstration. 

'■  The  expression  of  his  purpose  to  vote  against  this  bill  followed  one 
of  the  clearest  and  strongest  demonstrations  in  its  favor  that  I  have  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  any  man.  What  is  the  reason  of  his  opposition  J  Why, 
the  gentleman  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
oppose  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  feel  it  t«  be  hb  duty  to  depart 
from  those  instructions.'  .  .  . 

"  Bir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  public  consideration  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Representatives,  and  the  most 
bnmUe  of  them  all,  I  am,  shows  the  absolnto  necessity  of  settling  thb 
n  at  once  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms ;  the  necessity  of  judging 

lien.'    Mr.   Webaler   entered    into    to  earrj  ont  what  are  called  inatnio- 
■laborato  refutation  of  the  doclrina     lions.    See  the  speech,  Works,  v.,  42& 
Senator  is  in  all  cases  bound    el  leq. 
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subjects  according  to  their  real  merit  and  importance,  and  acting  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  carried  away  by  fimcies  of  *  gorgona, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,^  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  that  is  sabetan- 
tially  valuable,  important,  and  essential  in  the  administration  of  the  Got- 
emment.  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  smallest  States  of  the  Union,  circum- 
scribed within  the  limits  of  eight  thousand  square  miles  of  barren,  rocky, 
and  sterile  territory,  possesses  within  its  limits,  at  this  moment,  nearly  a 
million  of  people.  With  the  same  ratio  of  population.  New  York  would 
contain  nearly  six  millions,  and  Virginia  more  than  seven  millions.  What 
are  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  such  a  population  on  so  small  a  terri- 
tory ?  A  very  small  portion  of  them  live  by  the  tillage  of  the  land.  They 
are  engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  fall  under  the  control,  protection, 
and  regulation  of  the  laws  of  this  (xoyemment.  These  pursuits  are  com- 
merce, navigation,  the  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  every  one  of  which  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  operation  of  Acts  of  Congress  every  day. 

'^  On  none  of  these  subjects  does  Congress  ever  pass  a  law  that  does 
not  materially  afiect  the  happiness,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  yes,  and  of  Ehode  Island  too  [looking  at  the  Rhode-Island 
Senators]. 

*^  Is  it  not,  then,  of  great  importance  to  all  these  interests  that  the  Qov- 
emment  should  be  carried  on  regularly  ?  that  it  should  have  the  power  of 
action,  of  motion,  and  legislation  ?  Is  it  not  the  greatest  calamity  that  it 
should  be  all  paralyzed,  hung  up,  dependent  upon  one  idea,  as  if  there 
was  no  object  in  government,  no  use  in  government,  no  desirable  protec- 
tion from  government,  and  no  desirable  legislation  by  government,  except 
what  relates  to  the  single  topic  of  slavery  ? 

**  I  cannot  conceive  that  these  great  interests  would  be  readily  sur- 
rendered by  the  business  men  of  the  country,  the  laboring  community  of 
the  Northern  States,  to  abstractions,  to  naked  possibilities,  to  idle  fears 
that  evils  may  ensue  if  a  particular  abstract  measure  be  not  passed.  Men 
must  live ;  to  live  they  must  work.  Ajid  how  is  this  to  be  done,  if  in  this 
way  all  the  business  of  society  is  stopped,  and  every  thing  is  placed  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  no  man  can  even  conjecture  when  the  ordinary 
march  of  afiairs  -is  to  be  resumed  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  people  of  the 
North  wish  to  see  an  end  put  to  this  state  of  things.  They  desire  to  see  a 
measure  of  conciliation  pass,  and  to  have  harmony  restored  ;  to  be  again  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  government,  under  the  protection  and  action  of 
good  laws ;  and  that  their  interrupted  labors  may  bo  profitably  resumed, 
that  their  daily  employment  may  return,  that  their  daily  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  education  for  themselves  and  families  may  be  provided.  There 
has  not  been,  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  this  country,  a  mo- 
ment in  which  so  much  alarm  has  been  experienced,  so  much  sinking  of 
the  heart  felt,  at  the  state  of  public  afiairs,  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  now.  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  judge  for  themselves,  who  may  better  know  public 
opinion  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  believe  it  is  the  conviction  of  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  North,  that  questions  such  as  have  occupied  us  here  should 
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not  be  allowed  any  longer  to  embarrass  the  Government,  and  defeat  the 
just  hopes  of  those  who  support  it,  and  expect  to  live  under  its  protection 
and  care. 

"  I  have  alluded  to  the  argument  of  my  Mend  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause it  is  the  ablest  argimieut  on  this  subject  that  I  have  heard ;  and  I 
have  alluded  to  his  intimated  vote,  as  illustrating  what  I  consider  the  evil 
of  instructing  men,  before  a  case  arises,  as  to  what  shall  be  their  conduct 
upon  that  case.  The  honorable  member  from  Connecticut  is  as  indepen- 
dent as  any  other  man,  and,  of  course,  will  not  understand  me  to  mean 
any  thing  personal  in  what  I  have  said.  I  take  his  case  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  instructions.  Why  should  a  man 
of  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  while  acting  for  the  whole  country,  be 
controlled  in  his  judgment  by  instructions  given  by  others,  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  no  view  of  the  whole  case  ? 

"  I  have  now,  Mr.  President,  said  what  I  think  the  North  may  gain, 
and  what  it  may  lose.  Now  let  us  inquire  how  it  is  with  the  South.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  South,  if  all  these  measures  pass,  will  gain 
an  acceptable  and  satisfactory  mode  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves. 
As  to  the  territorial  acquisitions,  I  am  bound  in  candor  to  say,  taking 
Maryland  as  an  example,  for  instance,  that  Maryland  will  gain  just  what 
Massachusetts  loses,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all ;  because  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that,  by  any  thing  that  we  can  do  here,  any  provision  could 
be  made  by  which  .the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  could  become 
susceptible  of  slave  labor,  and  so  useful  to  the  South.  Now,  let  me  say, 
Mr.  President,  with  great  respect  and  kindness,  that  I  wish  Southern  gen- 
tlemen should  consider  this  matter  calmly  and  deliberately.  There  are 
none  in  this  Chamber,  certainly,  who  desire  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
nor  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  But  all  the  world  out  of  doors  is  not 
as  wise  and  patriotic  as  gentlemen  within  these  walls.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  raise  the  loudest  clamor  against  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso and  other  restrictions  upon  slavery,  that  would  be  exceedingly  grati- 
fied, nevertheless,  to  have  that  restriction  imposed.  I  believe  there  are 
those  scattered  all  along  from  here  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  who  would  say, 
'Let  them  put  on  further  restrictions,  let  them  push  the  South  a  little 
further,  and  then  we  shall  know  what  we  shall  have  to  do.'  But,  again, 
the  Southern  States  gain  what  they  think  important  and  gratifying ;  that 
is,  an  exemption  from  a  derogatory  inequality.  They  find  themselves 
placed  where  they  wish  to  be  placed,  and,  as  far  as  the  Territories  are 
concerned,  relieved  from  what  they  consider  the  Wilmot  yoke.  This  ap- 
peases a  feeling  of  wounded  pride ;  and  they  gain,  too,  the  general  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  progress  of  the  Government,  in  the 
beneficial  operations  of  which  they  have  a  frill  share.  One  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  this  question  is  the  harsh  judgment  passed  by  one  por- 
tion of  the  Union  upon  another ;  founded,  not  on  the  conduct  of  the 
North  or  South  generally,  but  on  the  conduct  of  particular  persons  or 
associations  in  each  part  respectively.    Unjust  charges  are  made  by  one 
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igiunst  the  other,  and  these  are  retaliated  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
them.  Accusations  made  by  individuals  in  the  North  are  attributed  by 
the  South  to  the  whole  North  indiscriminately.  On  the  other  hand,  extrav- 
t^^ant  indiyiduals  at  the  South  utter  objectionable  sentiments,  and  these 
are  bruited  all  over  the  North  as  Southern  sentiments,  and  therefore  the 
South  is  denounced.  In  the  same  way,  sentiments  springing  from  aboli- 
tionists of  the  North,  which  no  man  of  character  and  sense  approves,  are  ' 
spread  in  the  South ;  and  the  whole  North  are  there  charged  with  being 
abolitionists,  or  tinctured  with  abolitionism.  It  is  a  prejudice  of  which 
both  sides  must  rid  themselves  if  they  ever  mean  to  come  together  as 
brethren,  enjoying  one  renown,  one  destiny,  and  exj)ecting  one  and  the 
same  destiny  hereafter.  If  we  mean  to  live  together,  common  prudence 
should  teach  us  to  treat  each  other  with  respect. 

"  The  Nashville  Address  has  been  alluded  to,  and  it  has  been  charged 
upon  the  whole  South  as  a  syllabus  of  Southern  sentiments.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  this.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  to  the  South, 
generally,  the  sentiments  of  the  Nashville  Conyention.  That  address  is  a 
studied  disunion  argument.  It  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  there 
must  be  a  separation  of  the  States :  first,  because  the  North  act  so  ii^uri- 
ously  to  the  South  that  the  South  must  secede ;  and,  secondly,  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  and  a  better  sense  of  duty  should  return  to  the  North,  still, 
such  is  the  diversity  of  interest,  that  they  cannot  be  k6pt  together." 

Mr.  Barnwell  (interposing)  :  "  Will  the  honorable  Senator  refer  to 
that  portion  of  the  address  which  contains  the  sentiment  which  he  declares 
implied  the  desire  for  disunion  in  any  event  whatever ;  for  that  I  under- 
stand is  the  charge  against  the  address  ? " 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  What  I  understand  about  this  address  is  this :  I  say 
the  argument  of  the  address  is  that  the  States  cannot  be  kept  together :  be- 
cause, first,  the  general  disposition  of  the  North  is  to  invade  the  rights  of 
the  South,  stating  this  in  general  language  merely ;  and  then,  secondly,  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  and  the  North  should  get  into  a  better  temper  in  that 
respect,  still  no  permanent  peace  could  bo  expected,  and  no  union  long 
maintained,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  interests  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union.  There  is,  according  to  the  address,  but  one  condi- 
tion on  which  people  can  live  together  under  the  same  Government ;  and 
that  is  when  interests  are  entirely  identical  An  exact  identity  of  interests, 
according  to  its  notions,  is  the  only  security  for  good  government." 

Mr.  Barnwell  :  "  With  regard  to  the  first  part,  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor is  correct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
address  that,  unless  a  great  change  be  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  the  treatment  which  they  give  to  us  on  account  of 
our  institutions,  no  permanent  union  between  us  can  exist.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  part,  I  contend  that  the  address  contains  no  such  sentiment 
It  states  distinctly  that,  in  the  positions  which  the  different  portions  of 
the  Union  occupy  with  regard  to  each  other,  with  the  want  of  that 
identity  of  interest  between  them,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  South 
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that  its  sectional  interests  should  be  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
North." 

Mb.  Webstek  :  "  And  what  does  that  mean  but  separation  ?  " 

>Ib.  Babnwell  :  "  Not  at  all.  It  means,  what  I  have  always  alleged, 
that  the  North  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  If 
that  interference  is  stopped,  we  do  not  contend  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  is  persisted  in,  then  the  opinion 
of  the  address  is,  and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  South- 
em  people  is,  that  the  Union  cannot  be  made  to  endure." 

Mb.  Webster  :  "It  is  hardly  worth  while,  as  the  paper  is  not  before 
us,  for  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  and  myself  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  about  this  address.  If  I  understand  its  argument,  it  is 
as  I  expressed  it,  that,  even  if  the  North  were  better  behaved,  there  is  a 
want  of  identity  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which 
must  soon  break  up  the  Union.  As  far  as  regards  the  gentleman^s  re- 
mark that  the  North  must  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  South,  why,  every  sensible  man  in  the  North  thinks 
just  so.  I  know  that  the  sensible  men  of  the  North  are  of  opinion  that 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  was  intended  originally 
to  be,  has  ever  been,  and  now  justly  is,  entirely  out  of  the  scope  and  reach 
of  the  legislation  of  this  Government ;  and  this  everybody  understands. 

"But  I  was  saying  that  I  can  and  shall  impute  no  sentiment  of  dis- 
union to  the  South,  generally.  Why,  whom  do  I  sit  among?  With 
whom  have  I  been  associated  here  for  thirty  years  ?  With  good  Union 
men  from  the  South.  And  in  this  Chamber,  and  in  late  years,  have  there 
not  been  men  from  the  South  who  have  resisted  every  thing  that  threat- 
ened danger  to  the  Union  ?  Have  there  not  been  men  here  that,  at  some 
risk  of  losing  favor  with  their  constituents,  have  resisted  the  Mexican  War, 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  arms,  nay,  men  who  played  for  the  last 
stake,  and,  after  the  conquest  was  made,  resisted  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were  brought  under  the  control  of  this 
Government  ?  Sir,  with  these  recollections,  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  character  of  these  gentlemen,  and  with  these  acts,  which  attest  the 
entire  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  South  to  the  Union,  I  shall  indulge 
in  no  general  complaint  against  them ;  nor,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the 
power  of  my  rebuke,  will  I  tolerate  it.  They  have  the  same  interests,  they 
are  descended  from  the  same  Revolutionary  blood,  and  believe  the  glory 
of  the  country  to  be  as  much  theirs  as  ours;  and  I  verily  believe  they  de- 
sire to  secure  as  perpetual  an  attachment  to  the  North,  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent men  of  the  North  do  to  perpetuate  such  an  attachment  to  the 
South.  I  believe  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  aside  from  the  influence  of  agitation,  are  for  the  Union  and  for  the 
Constitution ;  and  God  grant  that  they  may  remain  so,  and  prevent  every 
thing  which  may  overturn  either  the  one  or  the  other  I  .  .  . 

Mr.  Webster  then  proceeded  to  show  the  exaggerated  sense 
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of  the  actual  evil  of  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves,  felt  by 
Massachusetts  and  other  New-England  States.  The  speech 
was  closed  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grateful  reflec- 
tion tliat,  however  short  and  transient  may  be  the  lives  of  individuals, 
states  may  be  permanent.  The  great  corporations  that  embrace  the  goT- 
emment  of  mankind,  protect  their  liberties,  and  secure  their  happiness, 
may  have  something  of  perpetuity,  and,  as  I  might  say,  of  earthly  immor- 
tality. For  my  part,  sir,  I  gratify  myself  by  contemplating  what  in  the 
future  will  be  the  condition  of  that  generous  State,  which  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  keep  me  in  the  counsels  of  her  country  for  so  many  years.  I 
see  nothing  about  her  in  prospect  less  than  that  which  encircles  her  now, 
I  feel  that  when  I,  and  all  those  that  now  hear  me,  shall  have  gone  to  our 
last  home,  and  afterward,  when  mould  may  have  gathered  upon  our  mem- 
ories, as  it  wiU  have  done  upon  our  tombs,  that  State,  so  early  to  take  her 
part  in  the  great  contest  of  the  Revolution,  will  stand,  as  she  has  stood 
and  now  stands,  like  that  column  which,  near  her  capital,  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution,  firm,  erect,  and  immov- 
able. I  believe,  sir,  that,  if  commotion  shall  shake  the  country,  there  will 
be  one  rock  forever,  as  solid  as  the  granite  of  her  hills,  for  the  Union  to 
repose  upon.  I  believe  that,  if  disasters  arise,  bringing  clouds  which  shall 
obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her  and  over  us,  there  will  be  one  star  that 
will  but  bum  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness  of  that  night ;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  in  the  remotest  ages  (I  trust  that  they  will  be  infinitely  remote),  an 
occasion  shall  occur  when  the  sternest  duties  of  patriotism  arc  demanded 
and  to  be  performed,  Massachusetts  will  imitate  her  own  example ;  and 
that,  as  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  she  was  the  first  to  ofifer  the 
outpouring  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  so  she 
will  be  hereafter  ready,  when  the  emergency  arises,  to  repeat  and  renew 
that  ofier,  with  a  thousand  times  as  many  strong  hands. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  return  at  last  to  the  principal  and  impor- 
tant question  before  us,  What  are  we  to  do  ?  How  are  we  to  bring  this 
emergent  and  pressing  question  to  an  issue  and  an  end  ?  Here  have  we 
been  seven  and  a  half  months  disputing  about  points  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  of  no  practical  importance  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Are  we  to  dwell  forever  upon  a  single  topic,  a  single  idea  ?  Are  we 
to  forget  all  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted,  and  con- 
tinue everlastingly  to  dispute  about  that  which  is  of  no  essential  conse- 
quence ?  I  think,  sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperatively 
to  settle  this  question.  I  think  the  whole  world  is  looking  to  see  whether 
this  great  popular  government  can  get  through  such  a  crisis.  We  are  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  or  doubted  that  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon  us.  We  have  stood  through  many  trials. 
Can  we  not  stand  through  this,  which  takes  so  much  the  character  of  a 
sectional  controversy  ?    Can  we  stand  that  ?    There  is  no  inquiring  man 
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in  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every  day,  when  he 
reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning.  Can  this  country,  with  one  set  of 
interests  at  the  South,  and  another  set  of  interests  at  the  North,  and  these 
interests  supposed,  but  falsely  supposed,  to  be  at  variance ;  can  this  people 
see  what  is  so  evident  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that  this  Union  is  their 
main  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that  their  interests  in  every  part  arc 
entirely  compatible  ?  Can  they  see,  and  will  they  feel,  that  their  pros- 
perity, their  respectability  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  hap- 
piness at  home,  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  Union  and  their 
Constitution  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt 
to  warp  the  understandings  of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling 
between  section  and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  one 
part  of  the  country  to  say,  If  you  do  that,  I  will  do  this,  and  so  get  up  a 
feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then  comes  belligerent  legislation,  and 
then  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is,  whether  we  have  the  true  patri- 
otism, the  Americanism,  necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  triaL  The 
whole  world  is  looking  toward  us  with  extreme  anxiety.  For  myself,  I 
propose,  sir,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and  the  purposes  which  I,  have 
avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  aU  who  stand  by  it.  I  shall 
do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  all 
I  say,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  in  all  I  do.  I  mean  to 
stand  upon  the  Constitution.  I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know 
but  one  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  coimtry's,  my  God's,  and 
truth's.  I  was  bom  an  American ;  and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to 
do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  What  are  per- 
sonal consequences  ?  What  is  the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or 
evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst 
of  great  transactions  which  concern  that  country's  fate  ?  Let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much 
and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffer  or  if  he  fall  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  and  Constitution  of  his  country." 

[to  MB.  TIOKNOB.] 

"  Washwoton,  July  28, 1850. 

"  3Iy  dear  Sir  :  I  have  felt  so  much  ashamed^  since  the  22d  of  this 
month,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  anybody.  But  I  must  break 
the  ice  at  some  time,  and  may  as  well  do  it  now.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  just  now  corrected  the  proof  of  my  last  speech,  and  shall  send 
you  a  copy  in  the  course  of  the  week.  There  is  in  it  some  pretty  plain 
talk  to  Massachusetts.  All  is  uncertain  yet  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Com- 
promise Bill.  The  prospects  change  from  day  to  day.  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  Northern  Whig  Senators  are  given  over  to  judicial  blindness. 
They  actually  cooperate  and  caucus  with  the, disunion  men  of  the  South, 
to  see  how  to  keep  up  the  contest,  till  this  bill  of  peace  can  be  defeated. 
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"At  the  end  of  the  day  they  confer  together,  and  arrange  the  plan  of 
operations  for  the  next  day. 

"  But  the  friends  of  peace  and  union  will  persevere.  If  Congress 
should  break  up  without  accomplishing  any  thing,  and  without  fixing  an 
early  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  I  trust  the  President 
will  call  them  back.  I  trust  he  will  hare  a  heart  like  Pharaoh^s,  and  *  will 
not  let  the  people  go.' 

^^  The  great  point  of  difficulty  is  the  Texan  boundary ;  and  that  muU 

be  settled.    I  hope  your  wife  and  daughters  are  well,  and  keep  cool.    Mrs. 

Webster  sends  her  best  regards.     *  I  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  renew 

assurances  of  the  very  highest,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Daioel  Wkbstek."  » 


*  The  following  letters,  written  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  his  friend  Mr.  Franklin 
Hayen,  after  the  death  of  President  Tay- 
lor, have  an  important  bearing  upon  a 
scandalous  imputation  referred  to  in  the 
next  chapter : 

[to  MB,  BATXN.] 

«•  W  AnmroToir ,  Jmh  1 1 ,  1880,     ) 
ThoTMUy  Morotn^,  Eifbt  o'clock. ) 

*^  Mt  dkar  Sir  :  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  changes  in  conse- 
giience  of  General  Taylor's  death  and  Mr. 
Fillmore^s  accession,  it  is  at  this  moment 
supnosed  that  there  will  be  an  entirely  new 
CaDinct.  Certainly  not  more  than  one  or 
two  can  remain,  who  will  succeed  to  the 
vacant  places  I  have  no  means  of  saylnpr  with 
any  cenainty.  One  thin^  I  feel  sure  of,  and 
that  is  that  they  will  be  sound  men.  The 
President  is  a  sensible  man,  and  a  Consenra- 
tive  Whig,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  fovor  of 
any  ^  isms  *  such  as  have  Totaries  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

*'  I  believe  Mr.  Fillmore  fliToni  the  Com- 
promise, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  recent 
events  have  increased  the  probability  of  the 

Sassage  of  that  measure.     Nothing  will  be 
one  in  Congress  this  week.     The  fhneral 
ceremonies  will  take  all  that  remains  of  it. 

P.  8.— Two  o'clock :  I  am  rather  confirmed 
in  the  expectation  of  a  total  change.  Bevond 
this  I  know  little,  and  nothing  which  I  can 
communicate.  Tlie  idea  Is  now  general  that 
the  Compromise  will  go  through.  I  have  a 
few  worort  to  nay  on  Wcmday  or  Tuesday. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

[to  MR.  HAVEN.] 

«*  WAcaixoTwr,  Ju!f  12,  IWO. 

*'Mt  dear  Sir:  You  will  hear  various 
rnmon*  respectinj;  appointments  to  the  CabI- 
net,  but  none  of  them  will  deserve  credit  any 
flirther  than  thev  rest  on  eeneral  prohabil- 
ity.  Nothing  is  decided  as  yet.  The  present 
Cabinet  have  all  tendered  their  resignations, 
but  they  will  not  be  answered  until  after  the 
ftineral. 

"  The  three  important  departments  are 
State,  Treasury,  and  Interior.  I  have  no 
doubt  some  man  known  to  be  thoroughly 
sound  in  revenue  matters  will  be  appointed 
to  the  Treasurj'.    As  to  the  State  Depart- 


ment, I  have  no  idea  who  will  hare  it  al- 
though, if  the  power  were  with  me,  I  think 
I  could  find  a  man  >  without  going:  out  of 
MasBachusetta,  who  has  talent  enongb  and 
knowledge  enough ;  but  whether  he  is  at  this 
moment  so  treeh  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  his  appointment  would  strike  the  puMic 
mind  fhvorebly  may  be  a  doubt.  Nobody  can 
well  be  Secretary  of  State  who  ha*  not  for- 
tune, unless  he  be  a  bachelor.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  head  of  the  AdminietiBtion, 
and  he  must  have  a  house,  sometimes  to  re- 
ceive guests  in.  He  is,  of  course,  neceeaarily 
in  daily  communication  with  the  diplomatic 
corps,  which,  I  believe,  is  twice  as  nameroos 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

'*  My  dear  sir,  you  see  the  spirit  of  good- 
will which  is  manifesting  itself  here.  This 
is  the  golden  hour  of  opportunity,  be  as- 
sured. The  opposition  gentlemen  are  deter* 
mined,  all  the  ounservanve  i>art  of  them  at 
least,  to jrlve  the  Administration  Ikir  plav; 
and  Mr.  FiUmore  is  ^ell  intentioned  ana  dis- 
creet. He  will  meet  with  annoyances  trmn 
the  rather  overbearing  spirit  of  a  certaio 
quarter,  but  I  hope  he  will  stand  stlffl  If  he 
is  successful  in  forming  his  Admlnistntioo, 
I  verily  believe  a  prospect  is  before  ns  for  a 
better  state  of  things  than  we  have  cujoyed 
for  twenty  years. 

"  Youra  truly, 

*'  Dan*l  Websttr.'' 

[to  MR.  HAVEN.] 

"  JiJp  16, 1950,  Tnctday  Momia^. 

"My  dear  Sir  :  The  President  goes  slow, 
but  I  trust  will  come  out  well.  He  will,  un- 
doubteflly,  have  a  sound  Cabinet,  and  one  ac- 
ceptable to  all  good  Whigs.  How  able  he 
may  make  it  I  cannot  say.  As  yet,  I  believe 
he  has  not  committed  himself. 

''  I  hope  we  shall  at  last  finish  this  long- 
protracted  measure  in  the  Senate. 

*'  The  story,  yesterday,  was  that  the  ex- 
treme South  would  Join  the  extreme  North, 
and  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  Judging  it  the 
less  evil,  In  their  opinion,  to  let  California 
come  in  at  once,  and  the  Territorial  bills  go 
over. 

"Yours  truly. 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

On   the   20th   of  July  Mr.  Webster 
sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  Mr.  Ha* 

1  Mr.  ErerctL 
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When  Mr.  TVebster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  there  was  of  conrse  a  great  amount  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  that  department ;  for  the  sudden  breaMng 
up  of  a  Cabinet  necessarily  leaves  a  very  different  state  of 
things  from  that  which  attends  the  close  of  an  Administration 
at  the  regular  periods.  The  account  of  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  concerns  which  now  demanded  his  attention  must 
be  embraced  in  the  next  chapter. 

Ten,  communicating  the  fact  that  the  tte  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  Mr.  Comings  place. 
npnAFtm<»nt  of  State  had  hp«»n  nffi»rAd  to  ITnfortnnately,  the  GoTornor  of  Maryland  is 
iiepartmenioi  Btatenaa  Deenoiiereato    not  of  onr  politlce.   I  write,  of  course,  to 

him,  and  that  he  had  accepted  it  GoTemor  Brim,  and  shall  look  with  interest 

to  see  whom  he  may  send.  Ton  will  smile  on 

[to  MB.  BATIK  1  beiiiff  informed  that  there  were  tome  New- 
England  Whigs  who  expressed  a  wish  to  the 

"  Waww«o»,  m  f  1 .  i8io.      )  President  th^  I  might  not  he  appoints,  as 
Buiuy  Horaiaf,  Six  o  eioek.  f  j^j  appointment  would  appear  to  he  an  ap- 
**  Mr  DBAR  Sir  :  Ton  probably  received  a  provafof  my  recent  course  in  Congress,  aud, 
telegraphic  dispatch  fh>m  me  yesterdaj.    In  of  course,  more  or  less  of  a  censure  on  theirs, 
the  morning  [of  yesterday]  I  received  vour  But  you  will  be  ffUd  to  know  that  Mr.  Win- 
letter,  and  one  fh>m  Mr.  Mills,  and  one  fh>m  throp  acted  in  tne  most  friendly,  open,  and 
Mr.  Harvey;  and  I  thought  it  better  to  decide  decided  manner.    He  behaved  like  a  man 
at  once,  as  aAiirs  are  pressing,  and  as  the  throughout. 
President,  who  had  agreed  that  i  might  have  ^*  I  am,  dear  sir, 
time  to  go  home  berore  deciding  whether  I  **  Yours  truly, 
would  take  the  office  or  not,  felt  some  anzi-  Dahx  Webster. 
ety.  nerertbeless,  about  the  delav,  and  was  **  Mr.  Haven. 

dMirous  that,  if  possible,  I  shoula  accept  at  "  F.  W.  left  Washington  last  evening,  and 

once.    He  behaved  in  the  most  handsome  win  probably  be  in  Boston  when  you  receive 

manner  in  all  respects ;  and,  when  the  prop-  thls.^* 
er  time  came,  sent  me  word  bv  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  offering  me  the  Department  of 

State,  and  desiring  me  to  come  to  bis  house  While  this  volume  is  passing  through 

l'S^iSS*.^SSd°^ufa;  S??JSrto  Si  '•">  P'*".  ^-  Ketchum  wnte.  to  me : 
respects.    Mr.  Fillmore  is  exceedingly  cau- 
tions, and  takes  time  for  consideration ;  but         "  I  was  in  Washington  when  Mr.  Fillmore 

he  is  not  wanting  In  firmness,  I  think,  and  is  appointed  Mr.  Webster  Secretary  of  State,  in 

a  thoTQOgh  Consonrative  Whig.  July,  1860,  and  saw  much  of  him.    In  one  of 

**I  never  did  any  thinff  more  reluctantly  his  conversations  with  me,  he  spoke  with 
than  taking  the  office  which  I  have  taken,  great  feeling  of  his  7th  of  March  speech. 
From  the  time  of  General  Taylor's  death  I  which  had  brought  upon  him  such  an  amount 
supposed  it  might  be  oflbrad,  and  pressed  of  criticism,  not  to  say  vituperation  and  per- 
hard  upon  me,  by  members  of  Congress.  The  secntion,  especially  among  his  former  friends 
fear  rendered  my  nights  sleepless.  And,  the  In  New  Eniland,  and  particularlv  In  Massa- 
truth  is,  I  was  so  much  urged  on  all  hands  chusetts.  He  was  much  afllsctedj  it  was  in 
that  resistance  was  out  of  the  case,  except  his  own  house,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
upon  tho  grounds  which  the  letters  received  He  said:  *I  have  reviewed  that  whole  pro- 
yesterday  removed.  ceeding,  and  T  solemnly  assure  you  that  all  is 

*^  The  old  Cabinet  quits  to-morrow,  and  I  right  fure  *— laying  his  hand  on  nis  breast   I 

suppose  the  new  will  oe  sworn  in  on  Tues-  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  manner,  an 

day.   It  is  likely  enough  that  Mr.  Ewing  win  well  as  the  matter,  of  this  decUration ;  and 

be  immediately  appointed  to  the  Senate  by  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  it^^ 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
1850-1851. 

BEOOND  PEEIOD  OF  SEBYICE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE — DOMEfl- 
TIC  PERILS  OF  THIS  ERA — ^PASSAGE  OF  THE  "  COMPROMISE  MEAP 
TJRES  " — ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS — ^RECONCILIATION  OF  MR. 
WEBSTER  WITH  MR.  DICKINSON — ^VTSIT  TO  MASSACHUSETTS  AKP 
NEW  HiVMPSHIRE — STATE  OF  OPINION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND — COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH  FRIENDS — ^UNDERTAKES  TO  CONVINCE  THE 
WHOLE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  DUTY  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  LATE  SETTLE- 
MENT— EFFORTS  AND  EXERTIONS — SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ABOUT 
TO  APPEAR — PUBLIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  NEW  YORK — TISIT  TO 
VIRGINIA  —  DELIVERS  AN  ADDRESS  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE 
CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  CAPITOL  EXTENSION— CHARACTER  OF  HIS 
DEVOTION  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  —  DIPLOMATIC  AND  OFFICIAL 
DUTIES  OF  THIS  PERIOD — THE  Hl^LSEMANN  LETTER — CENTRAL 
AMERICA,  THE  SHIP-CANAL,  AND  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND — 
THE  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILROAD,  AND  CONTROVERSIES  WITH  MEXICO 
— ^BOUNDARIES  OF  TEXAS — EXCESSES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS — ^INTER- 
VENTION FOR  PRISONERS  TAKEN  IN  CUBA  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
LOPEZ  EXPEDmON — ^THE  CASE  OF  THRASHER,  AN  AMERICAN  CIT- 
IZEN CONVICTED  IN  CUBA  OF  TREASON  AGAINST  THE  SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT — KOSSUTH's  DETENTION  IN  TURKEY,  AND  OFFER  TO 
BRING  HIM  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — SOCIAL 
GRIEVANCE  OF  A  FOREIGN  MINISTER  IN  WASHINGTON. 

THE  second  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  unlike  the  first,  was  marked  by  no  extraor- 
dinary dangers  in  our  foreign  relations.  It  was  the  peril  to 
wliieh  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  was  exposed,  that 
caused  the  anxiety  and  the  dread  of  labor  which  are  expressed 
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in  the  letters  quoted  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  physical  strength,  he  was  not  the  man  he  was  seven  years 
before.  But  the  power  of  labor,  which  a  great  intellect, 
aided  by  the  long  habit  of  endurance  and  self-devotion,  can 
give  over  a  failing  constitution,  was  still  possessed  by  him  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  demands  that  were  made  upon 
him  required  not  only  great  intellectual  but  great  moral 
exertion.  He  had  marked  out  a  path  for  the  country  and  for 
himself  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  of  character  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  had  undertaken  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  now  was  the  time  to  settle  the  whole  of  the  political 
questions  relating  to  slavery  npon  a  permanent  basis,  which 
should  leave  that  institution  to  the  causes  that  were  to  work 
out  the  beneficent  results  of  gradual  emancipation,  without  put- 
ting the  authority  of  the  Constitution  to  the  test  of  encounter- 
ing an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union.  The  great  principles 
on  which  he  rested  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850  consisted 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  now  had  impressed  upon  it  the  character 
of  free  or  of  slave  labor,  by  some  irrepealable  enactment,  human 
or  divine,  which  neither  section  should  seek  to  disturb ;  that  in 
the  States  in  which  slavery  existed  by  the  acknowledged  admis- 
sions and  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  beyond  the 
rightfiil  reach  of  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  that  every 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  which  was  founded  on  this 
truth  must  be  obeyed  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  pro- 
visions; and  that,  moreover,  in  the  interest  alike  of  peace, 
prudence,  and  safety,  there  must  be  no  further  eflforts  to  open 
new  regions  for  the  extension  of  tliis  institution.  Slavery  was 
sure  to  die  everywhere  by  its  own  weakness,  as  fast  as  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  slave  and  of  humanity  that  it  should  bo 
extinguished. 

This  great  policy,  wliich  assumed  that  a  new  point  of  depart- 
ure must  be  taken  by  the  people  of  this  country,  different  from 
that  on  which  the  respective  sections  had  lately  acted,  and  truly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  to  encounter  great  resistance.  In  the  North,  what- 
ever touching  the  new  measures  related  to  the  extradition  of  ' 
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fugitive  slaves,  was  treated  as  if  Mr.  TVebster  and  those  who 
concurred  vrith  him  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  create  an 
obligation  to  make  the  extradition,  while  the  fact  that  it  was 
created  by  the  Constitution,  and  had  existed  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  was  overlooked.  An  agitated  and  angry  contro- 
versy about  the  method  of  proceeding  was  carried  oi^by  those 
who  were  in  fact  unwilling  that  the  thing  should  b|^one  at 
all,  by  any  method,  and  was  addressed  to  those  whp  i^ere  will- 
ing to  find  in  their  objections  to  the  mode  an  excuseJbr  ob- 
structing the  end.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  North  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  applying  the  "  WH- 
mot  Proviso "  to  the  new  Territories,  when  the  passionate 
appeals  of  those  who  urged  it  fell  upon  the  ears  of  men  who 
longed  for  a  sectional  political  triumph  over  the  South,  as  a 
means  of  punishing  it  for  the  acquisition  of  territories  for  whose 
addition  to  the  Union  the  North  was  as  morally  responsible  as 
the  South.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  jealousy  and  fear 
lest  any  settlement  that  might  now  be  made  would  not  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith — a  jealousy  and  a  fear  that  were  but 
too  much  encouraged  by  what  was  taking  place  in  the  North — 
had  to  be  disarmed,  and  therefore  rendered  it  very  difficult  to 
cause  the  full  and  candid  acceptance,  as  a  finality,  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  further  efforts  to  defend  their  social  institutions  by 
extending  their  area  must  cease. 

But  to  the  great  task  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  country 
into  harmony  with  the  Administration  of  President  Fillmore,  in 
support  of  the  proposed  measures,  and  to  the  great  labor  of  exe- 
cuting them  if  they  should  become  laws,  Mr.  TVebster  now  de- 
voted all  his  energies.  There  was  no  small  danger,  however, 
that  the  Administration,  which  was  necessarily  a  Whig  govem- 
^  ment,  aiid  required  the  support  of  the  Whig  party,  would  fail 
to  receive  that  support  in  regard  to  this  great  public  policy ; 
for  there  were  many  men  of  influence  in  that  party  who  openly 
opposed  and  denounced  the  proposed  settlement,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  considerable  masses  of  its  members  in  the 
Northern  States  were  now  toward  an  extreme  sectional  spirit. 
Mr.  Webster,  while  he  meant,  if  possible,  to  hold  the  Whig 
party  together,  and  through  that  party  to  enable  Mr.  Fillmore 
to  carry  on  the  Government  upon  the  principles  of  the  adjust- 
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ment  now  pending  in  Congress,  determined  at  aU  events  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  of  whatever 
party,  that  their  present  and  fature  welfare  depended  upon  the 
acceptance  of  these  principles,  and  upon  a  firm  adherence  to 
them  thereafter. 

He  again  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  State  Department 
on  the  23d  of  July  (1850).  The  following  letters  disclose  the 
state  of  his  feelings,  and  the  course  of  the  adjustment  measures 
in  Congress,  and  some  of  the  causes  which  retarded  or  promoted 
their  final  adoption. 

[to  MB.  HAVEN.] 

''  WASBiMaToir,  Jvlff  S5, 1860,  Friday,  TweWe  o*cIock. 

'*  Mt  deab  Sir  :  1  thank  you  for  all  the  good  wishes  and  kind  expres- 
sions in  your  letter,  and  hope  that  my  transfer  to  this  position  may  be  in 
some  measure  useful  to  the  country. 

^'  If  we  could  only  get  the  measure  now  pending  in  the  Senate  passed 
into  a  law,  we  should  have  a  glorious  prospect  before  us  indeed.  But  you 
see  how  decided  is  the  hostility  of  the  Massachusetts  members.  With 
their  consent,  it  would  become  a  law  in  a  week.  If  it  fail,  we  must  try 
something  else. 

"  An  eminent  Northern  Senator  came  to  me  last  night,  to  know  what 
he  could  do  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  bill.  He  was  ready  to  do  any 
thing  but  to  Tote  for  it.  Half  a  dozen  others  are  in  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition. They  became  committed  to  a  favorite  measure  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent before  his  death.  All  that  holds  them  to  it  now  is  the  notion  of 
consistency.    I  was  not  without  hopes  last  night  that  the  bill  would  pass 

the  Senate. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daitiel  Webster." 

[to  MR.   HARVEY.] 

**  Wabhxkgtoit,  Augwt  7, 1850. 
"  My  DEAR  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  this  morning.  I  do  most  fer- 
vently hope  that  Mr.  Fearing  will  come  to  Congress.*  We  need  him.  I 
am  tired  of  standing  up  here,  almost  alone  from  Massachusetts,  contend- 
ing for  practical  measures  absolutely  essential  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
All  must  see  that  it  cannot  but  be  disagreeable  to  me  to  struggle  day  after 
day,  and  waste  my  health,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Department,  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  national  difficulties,  and  yet  have  no  Massachusetts 
following.    I  will  not  say  I  am  altogether  alone.    Mr.  Ashmun  is  acting  a 

'  The  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  an  cmi-  the  seat  in  Congress  made  vacant  by 
nent  citizen  of  Boston,  was  much  urged  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the  Sen- 
at  this  time  to  accept  a  nomination  for    ate. 
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very  proper  and  a  very  yigoroos  part ;  I  rely  on  him  entirely.  And  I  hope 
that  a  better  feeling  is  beginning  to  inspire  others  of  the  members ;  but 
there  has  not  been  one  of  them,  as  yet,  ivho  has  ventured  to  stand  up,  and 
say  that  he  would  stand  by  me,  or  my  principles,  or  my  views  of  policy 
This  is  disagreeable  and  mortifying;  although,  instead  of  discouraging 
me,  it  only  puts  me  up  to  greater  efforts  to  maintain  myself,  and  to  defend 
my  position.  I  feel  that  something  has  been  accomplished  by  my  feeble 
efforts,  aided  or  unaided;  and,  if  Massachusetts  should  leave  me  alto- 
gether without  succor  or  encouragement  from  her,  there  will  be  no  faint- 
ing in  my  heart,  no  slackening  of  my  exertions.  But  if  Mr.  Fearing  would 
come  here,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  a  friend  near  me,  free  and  indepen- 
dent, above  all  pledges  and  conmiitments,  and  having  a  single  eye  to  the 
great  good  of  the  country.  Coming  fresh  from  Boston,  since  these  great 
measures  have  been  under  discussion,  he  would  have  great  weight,  and, 
with  Mr.  Ashmuh's  assistance,  might  exercise  a  salutary  influence  with 
other  representatives.  He  will  be  able  to  speak  for  Boston ;  and  her  voice 
is  wont  to  be  respected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  other  parts  of  your  letter. 
I  am  busy  enough ;  but  my  health  is  good,  and  I  hope  I  may  yet  live  to 
Hee  the  return  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

"  Always  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  Websteb." 

[to  professor  STUART.] 

"  Wabhington,  Auffwt  10,  ISSd 

^^  My  dear  Sir  :  So  many  things  have  occupied  my  attention  of  late, 
that  I  have  neglected  those  I  love  most,  and  am  most  indebted  to.  I  have 
no  other  apology  to  offer  for  suffering  your  letter  to  remain  so  long  un- 
answered. 

"  The  Cabinet  is  not  yet  full,  but  will  be  if  Mr.  McClemand  accepts  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  are  all  sound  men,  of  fair  and  upright 
character,  sober  minds,  and  national  views.  The  President  himself  is  a 
man  of  sagacity,  entire  fairness,  and  a  good  deal  of  vigor. 

"  There  is  yet  to  be  a  warm  contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
extremes  codperating  as  usual.  The  Southern  gentlemen,  in  number  about 
forty,  had  a  meeting  last  night.  They  resolved  to  resist,  and  try  to  amend 
the  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary,  but  not  to  make  any 
factious  opposition  by  calling  ayes  and  noes,  etc.  It  is  probable  the  bill 
will  pass  the  House  as  it  went  from  the  Senate. 

"  It  is  hoped  the  California  Bill  will  get  through  the  Senate  on 
Mondav. 

'^  All  Southern  men  of  intelligence  and  fairness  admire  your  pamphlet ; 
and  they  intend,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  give  it  extensive  circulation.  The 
most  learned  and  respectable  clergymen,  this  way,  all  say  the  scriptural 
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argument  is  mianswerable.  Mr.  Badger,  who  is  learned  and  discerning  in 
such  things,  particnlarly  admires  it.  I  shall  join  very  cordially  in  an 
attempt  to  spread  its  influence  and  usefulness.  No  matter  who  or  how 
many  attack  you,  if  they  will  only  quote  you  fairly,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  But  some  periodicals,  calling  themselves  religious,  have  an  abomina- 
ble habit  of  misrepresenting  ai^  adversary's  statements  and  arguments.  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  my  change  of  position.^  I  fear  I  have  come  from 
home  ;  but  here  I  am,  and  shall  do  as  well  as  I  can. 

*^  I  have  great  occasion  to  be  thankful  for  excellent  health. 

"  Y'  irs,  with  affectionate  regard, 

"  D.  Websteb.'* 

[to  MB.  TICKNOR.] 

**  WA8HI5GT0X,  AuffUsC  15, 1850. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  send  you  a  fair  copy  of  my  last  speech,  which,  put 
into  the  language  of  mercantile  correspondence,  would  be,  *  I  wait  upon 
you  with  the  t^or  of  my  last  respects.*  My  last  speech  I  certainly  the  last 
in  Congress,  and  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  considerable  efforts  of 
the  same  sort  anywhere  else.  No  hearts  will  break  at  this  prospect  of  the 
future. 

*^  You  will  see  that  the  Senate  is  getting  ahead,  but  I  am  full  of  fears 
of  the  House.  The  vote  will  be  close,  I  am  told,  on  the  Texan  Bill ;  and, 
if  that  be  lost,  we  are  thrown  back  into  trouble  again.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Fowler,  from  the  Old  Colony,  and  John  Otis,  of  Maine,  all  chosen  by  the 
Whigs,  are  expected  to  vote  against  the  bill.  Their  votes  for  it  would 
save  it. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  Mr.  Eliot*s  nomination.'  Nothing 
could  be  better.  I  hope  you  will  all  leave  your  country  places,  to  go  to 
town,  to  give  him  your  votes. 

"  Mr.  McClemand,  who  is  proposed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  arrived 
last  night ;  and  he,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  as  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  nomi- 
nated to-day.  The  table  will  then  be  full.  The  members  are  agreeable 
gentlemen,  and  I  foresee  no  schisms  or  dissensions. 

The  President  is  a  good-tempered,  cautious,  intelligent  man,  with 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  transact  business.  He  is  very  diligent,  and  what 
he  docs  not  know  he  quickly  learns.  More  than  all,  he  has  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  knows  upon  what  authority  it  is  said,  '  be  not  puffed  up.* 

"  Mrs.  Webster  has  gone  to  her  sister's,  near  New  York.  Mr.  Curtis 
and  myself  are  chums  in  this,  the  '  vine  cottage.'  We  propose  to  remain 
here.    Neither  Mrs.  Webster  nor  myself  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  a 

'  His  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Senate  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 

State.  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Webster,  after 

*  The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  nominated  the  latter  became  Secretary  of  State. 

to  succeed  Mr.  Winthrop  as  representa-  For  the  circumstances  and  importance 

tive  in  Congress  for  the  Boston  district,  of  Mr.  £llot*8  election,  see  the  letters 

Mr.  Winthrop  having  been  placed  in  the  pott,  pp.  472,  474. 
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large  establishment.  Our  landlord  saja  he  will  put  up  a  little  a^jonct 
one-story  building,  after  the  Washington  fashion,  for  a  dining-room,  and, 
with  that  superadded  elegance,  we  shall  have,  as  far  as  a  house  is  con- 
cerned, all  that  little  which  man  wants  here  below.  Nor  shall  we  wan^ 
that  little  long.^ 

*'  I  think  of  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  the  daughters,  constantly.  As 
for  yourself,  I  need  not  say — ^I  could  not  say,  if  I  would — how  much  my 
attachment  to  you  has  been  increased,  by  the  affectionate  kindness,  as  well 
as  the  ability,  with  which  you  have  upheld  me,  and  my  name  and  fame, 
through  recent  events.    May  God  preserye  and  bless  you,  and  yours ! 

"  Daitiel  Websteb. 
"Mr.  Ticknor." 

[TO  MB.  HABYEY.] 

"  Taesday,  Two  o'clock,  Sq^tember  10, 1800. 

"  My  deab  Snt :  You  have  heard  how  all  things  have  gone,  so  far.  I 
confess  I  feel  relieved.  Since  the  7th  of  March,  there  has  not  been  an  hour 
in  which  I  have  not  felt  a  *  crushing '  weight  of  anxiety  and  responsibility. 
I  have  gone  to  sleep  at  night,  and  waked  in  the  morning,  with  the  same 
feeling  of  eating  care.  And  I  have  sat  down  to  no  breakfast  or  dinner  to 
which  I  have  brought  an  unconcerned  and  easy  mind.  It  is  over.  My 
part  is  acted,  and  I  am  satisfied.  The  rest  I  leave  to  stronger  bodies  and 
fresher  minds.  My  annual  cold  is  now  heavy  upon  i^e,  weakening  my 
body  and  depressing  my  spirits.  It  has  yet  a  fortnight  to  run ;  and  per- 
haps will  sink  me  lower  than  it  did  when  strong  excitement  enabled  me 
to  withstand  it.  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh,  and  you  will  think  me 
thin  and  haggard.  I  have  had  little  sleep,  not  four  hours  a  night,  on  an 
average,  for  the  whole  six  months.  Now  I  mean  to  grow  stupid  and  lazy, 
and,  if  I  can  get  rid  of  my  catarrh,  to  eat  and  drink  like  an  alderman. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  here,  such  as  I  never  witnessed.  The  face  of 
every  thing  seems  changed.  You  would  suppose  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  disunion.  All  say  they  always  meant  to  stand  by  the  Union  to  the 
last. 

"Boston,  ever  true  and  glorious  Boston,  has  helped  us  immensely. 
Mr.  Eliot^s  triiunphant  election  awakened  entirely  new  hopes.  Up  to  that 
period,  they  had  no  hopes  of  the  North.  I  never  knew  an  election,  by  its 
mere  character  of  an  election,  on  certain  principles,  produce  half  so  much 
effect  He  is  quite  a  lion  here.  He  is  decided,  straightforward,  without 
any  shadow  of  turning.  It  ran  through  the  whole  city,  on  Friday  after 
the  main  vote  had  been  taken,  that  Mr.  Eliot  said :  *  Now  we  have  trodden 
Satan  under  our  feet.'  I  mention  this,  only  to  show  with  how  much  eager- 
ness every  thing  is  listened  to,  that  a  sound  Northern  man  says  against 
abolitionism  and  all  the  other  '  isms.' 

1  This  refers  to  the  house  next  to  the  was  Mr.  Webster's  last  residence  in  that 
Cnitarian  Church  in  Washington,  which    city. 
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"  Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Curtia,  Mr.  MUlg,  Mr.  Haven,  and 
other  friends.  There  is  a  host  of  them,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love.  Bos- 
ton forever. 

"  My  eyes  allow  me  to  write  only  about  one  hour  a  day. 

^^  I  hope  to  see  the  State-House  and  the  '  Common,*  and  the  steeple  on 
the  old  South,  two  days  after  Congress  adjourns. 

^^  Among  others,  remember  me  kindly  to  Fearing. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Websteb. 

**  P.  S. — I  look  to  hear  from  you  to-morrow  morning.'' 

[to  MB.  HAVEN.] 

(Private.) 

*'  WASHDioToir,  September  12,  I860. 

**  My  deab  Sib  :  I  use  the  confidential  hand  of  another  to  write  you  a 
short  letter,  my  eyes  holding  out  only  to  perform  a  small  part  of  the  duty 
expected  from  them  every  day.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  periodical 
catarrh,  or  *  hay  fever,'  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  but  which  you 
know  all  about  I  read  nothing,  and  hardly  write  any  thing  but  signa- 
tures. The  disease  is  depressing  and  discouraging.  I  know  that  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it,  and  that  it  must  have  its  course.  It  produces  loss  of 
appetite  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  but,  since  the  event  of  last  week 
terminated,  I  have  soqie  little  time  for  rest,  and,  shutting  myself  up  very 
much,  I  keep  as  quiet  as  I  can. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  think  the  country  has  had  a  providential  escape  from 
very  considerable  dangers.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
embarrassment  likely  to  arise  till  I  came  here,  last  December,  and  had 
opportunities  of  conversation  with  General  Taylor,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
his  Administration.  General  Taylor  was  an  honest  and  truly  patriotic 
man ;  but  he  had  enough  of  that  quality,  which,  when  a  man  is  right,  we 
call  firmness,  and  when  he  is  wrong,  we  denominate  obstinacy.  What  has 
been  called  the  President's  plan,  was  simply  this ;  to  wit,  to  admit  Califor- 
nia under  her  free  constitution,  and  to  let  the  Territories  alone  together, 
until  they  could  come  in  as  States.  This  policy,  as  it  was  thought,  would 
avoid  all  discussion  and  all  voting  on  the  question  of  the  ^  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso.' All  that  matter,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  thus  postponed,  and  the 
slavery  questions  staved  off.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  the  same  as 
that  to  poor  King  Lear's  idea  of  shoeing  a  company  of  horse  in  felt,  and 
stealing  upon  his  enemies.  It  was  fatly  impossible ;  that's  all.  But  the 
purpose  was  settled  and  decided.  General  Taylor  told  me,  in  the  last  con- 
versation I  had  with  him,  that  he  preferred  that  California  should  not 
come  in  at  all,  rather  than  that  she  should  come  in  bringing  the  Territo- 
ries on  her  back.  And,  if  he  had  lived,  it  might  have  been  doubtful 
whether  any  general  settlement  would  have  been  made.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  a  little  fancy,  I  am  afraid,  to  see  how  easily  any  military  move- 
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ment  by  Texas  could  have  been  put  down.  His  inotto  was,  *  Vi  et  armis  I  * 
He  had  a  soldier's  foresight,  and  saw  quite  clearly  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult i£  Texan  militia  should  march  into  New  Mexico,  and  there  be  met  by 
troops  of  the  regular  army  oT  the  United  States.  But  that  he  had  a  states- 
man's foresight,  and  foresaw  what  consequences  might  happen  in  the 
existing  state  of  men's  opinions  and  feelings,  if  blood  should  be  shed  in  a 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is  more 
than  I  am  ready  to  aCBrm.  Yet,  long  before  his  death,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  observation  which  he  made  to  me,  as  already  stated,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  risk  myself  on  a  proposition  for  a  general  pacification.  I  resolved 
to  push  my  skiff  from  the  shore  alone,  considering  that,  in  that  case,  if 
she  foundered,  there  would  be  but  one  life  lost  Our  friend  Harvey  hap- 
pened to  be  here,  and  with  him  and  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  I  held  a  little 
council  the  evening  before  the  speech.  What  followed  is  known.  Most 
persons  here  thought  it  impossible  that  I  should  maintain  myself,  and 
stand  by  what  I  declared.  They  wished,  and  hoped,  and  prayed,  but 
fear  prevailed.  When  I  went  to  Boston  soon  afterward,  and  was  kindly 
received,  and  intimated  that  I  should  take  no  march  backward,  they  felt  a 
little  encouraged.  But  truly  it  was  not  imtil  Mr.  Eliot's  election  that 
there  was  any  confident  assurance  here  that  I  was  not  a  dead  man. 

"  It  would  be  of  little  consequence,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  could  only  say  that 
Boston  saved  mey  but  I  can  say  with  aU  sincerity,  and  with  the  frillest  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  that  Boston  saved  the  eauntfT/.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government,  no  such  consequences  have  attended  any  single 
election  as  those  that  flowed  from  Mr.  Eliot's  election.  That  election  was 
a  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  there  was  breaking  out  a  new  fountain  of 
brilliant  light  in  the  East,  and  men  imbibed  hopes  in  which  they  had  never 
before  indulged.  At  this  moment  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Eliot  is  the  greatest 
lion  that  exhibits  himself  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  is  considered  the 
impersonation  of  Boston ;  ever-intelligent,  ever-patriotic,  ever-glorious  Bos- 
ton ;  and,  whatever  prejudices  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  honorable 
Southern  men  against  our  good  city,  they  are  now  all  sunk  and  lost  for- 
ever in  their  admiration  of  her  nationality  of  spirit. 

"  But  I  must  stop  here.  There  is  much  else  that  I  could  say,  and  may 
say  hereafter,  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  have 
passed.  I  am  not  yet  free  from  the  excitement  it  has  produced.  I  am  like 
one  who  has  been  sea-sick,  and  has  got  to  bed.  My  bed  rolls  and  tosses 
by  the  billows  of  the  sea  over  which  I  have  passed. 

"  My  dear  sir,  this  is  for  your  own  eye.  You  are  much  younger  than 
I  am,  and  hereafter  possibly  you  may  recur  to  this  hastily-dictated  letter, 
not  without  interest  If  you  think  it  worth  reading,  you  may  show  it  to 
T.  B.  Curtis,  Mills,  Fearing,  Harvey,  etc.  It  is  but  half  an  hour's  gos- 
sip, when  I  can  do  nothing  but  talk,  and  dictate  to  a  confidential  clerk. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Websteb." 
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[to  MR.   HARVEY.] 

''  Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  8€pteinlbw  18, 1850. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  to-day  your  exceedingly  kind  letter  of 
the  nth  instant.  Your  heart  is  full  of  joy,  at  recent  occurrences,  and 
your  friends  are  apt  to  imbibe  your  own  enthusiasm.  I  see  you  have  a 
good  deal  cf  rejoicing  in  Boston,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Nothing 
has  occurred  since  I  wrote  you  last,  except  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to 
do  any  thing  with  the  tariff,  except  to  make  preparation  for  action  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  now  only  a  month  and  a  half  off.  I 
am  considering,  however,  whether  some  decided  expression  of  opinion,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  might  not  be  obtained,  and  be  useful ;  it  is 
a  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  occupied  with  friends  all  day.  Possibly, 
something  stronger  than  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  may  be  produced. 
There  are  several  gentlemen  here,  interested  in  that  subject,  principally 
fit)m  Pennsylvania. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  Boston  friends  who  you  say  are  coming.   I 

wish  you  would  come  with  them. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan^l  Webster." 

[to  MR.   HARVEY.] 

**  WAsniKOTOsr,  Mondaj,  September  16, 1850. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  Your  two  very  gratifying  letters  were  received  this 
morning.  It  is  my  purpose  to  remain  here  till  Congress  adjourns,  and 
then,  so  soon  as  the  cars  shall  be  a  little  cleared  of  the  crowd,  to  go  North. 
I  shall  be  content  that  the  people  of  Boston  dispose  of  me  just  as  they  see 
fit.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  do  that,  and,  as  they  have  always 
treated  me  much  better  than  I  deserved,  I  shall  not  now  oppose  any  of 
their  wishes. 

"  You  will  all  know  when  I  shall  be  coming  along.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Eliot  must  be  invited  to  any  proceedings  intended  to  be  complimentary  to 
me.    He  has  acted  a  noble  part,  and  deserves  all  commendation. 

"  The  weather  is  so  cool,  I  write  a  few  lines  with  my  own  hand  this 
morning,  but  must  not  tax  my  eyes  too  far. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster, 

"P.. 8. — Thursday  morning.  This  should  have  been  sent  three  days 
ago,  but  it  got  mislaid.    No  great  news  here  to-day. 

"  Congress  is  working  along,  and  I  hope  will  get  through  by  the  80th." 

[to  MR.  haven.] 

**  Sepiember  27«  1850,  Taesday  Morning,  Seven  o* clock. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  There  is  no  chance  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  tariff, 
this  session,  for  want  of  time,  and  from  the  crowded  state  of  business  in 
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Congress.    If  we  had  throe  or  four  of  those  precious  weeks  which  were 

spent  in  making  speeches  on  the  '  Wihnot  Proviso,*  the  revenue  of  the 

country  might  be  settled,  I  think,  on  a  satisfactory  foundation.    There  is 

a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  a  reform  in 

the  tariff  of  duties,  although  some  Southern  Whigs  feel  very  angry.    Three 

of  the  North  Carolina  members,  for  instance,  good  men  and  good  Whigs, 

were  found  hanging  ofiEl    I  was  asked  to  speak  to  them,  or  cause  them  to 

be  spoken  to.    They  said  that  the  Northern  members,  Whigs  and  all,  had 

done  little  else  for  six  months  than  assail  their  rights,  their  property,  and 

their  feelings,  as  Southern  men,  and  now  those  Northern  men  might  take 

care  of  their  own  interests.    These  gentlemen,  however,  will  come  into 

their  places  in  the  ranks,  after  a  little  cooling  and  reflection. 

'^  I  hope  the  important  measures,  such  as  the  appropriation  bills,  may 

get  through  to-day  and  to-morrow,  yet  I  am  afiraid  of  some  mishap.    Such 

a  mass  of  unfinished  things  never  existed  before,  at  so  late  a  moment  of  the 

session. 

^^  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  Mr.  Ashmun  should  leave  Congress. 

The  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Representatives  need  a  leader,  and,  if  he  could 

stay,  he  would  be  that  leader  by  general  consent.    He  is  soimd,  true,  able, 

quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  highly  popular.    I  hardly  know  how  his 

place  could  be  filled.    At  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  things  go  on  very 

smoothly.    There  is  entire  confidence  and  good-will  between  the  President 

and  all  those  about  him.    Mistakes  will  be  made,  no  doubt,  but  nothing 

will  be  done  rashly,  and  no  step  is  likely  to  be  taken  which  shall  endanger 

the  peace  of  the  country,  or  embarrass  the  general  business  either  of  the 

Government  or  the  country. 

^^  Some  day  next  week  I  hope  to  set  cut  for  the  North.  I  never  wanted 
to  see  home  more.  My  catarrh  is  going  0%  or  else  is  having  a  long  inter- 
mission ;  and,  for  whichever  it  may  be,  I  am  truly  thankful. 

^^  I  pray  to  be  remembered  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Haven  and  your  daugh- 
ters. Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Danl.  Webster." 

The  "Compromise  Measures,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
finally  passed  by  Congress  before  its  adjournment,  which  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  September.  They  consisted  of  an  Act  to 
admit  California  as  a  State  with  its  "free"  constitution,  and 
with  certain  defined  boundaries ;  an  Act  for  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  without  any  re- 
striction against  or  declaration  in  favor  of  slavery  ;  an  Act  to 
fix  the  boundary  of  Texas ;  a  new  Act  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  and  an  Act  excluding  the  slave-trade  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  measures  all  received  the 
approval  of  President  Fillmore ;  and  it  was  now  in  the  power 
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of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  treat  them  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  relating  to  slavery,  on  which  there  could 
be  any  action  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution.  Whether 
they  should  be  so  accepted,  and  so  regarded  in  the  future,  be- 
came during  the  residue  of  Mr.  Webster's  life,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  the  most  important  public  question  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  this  country. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  in  the  autumn,  he  desired  to 
put  an  end  to  the  personal  estrangement  which  had  existed 
between  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself,  since  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  former  chapter  of  this 
work.*  He  therefore  addressed  to  Mr.  Dickinson  the  following 
letter,  and  received  from  him  a  reply,  which  I  subjoin : 

[to  MB.  DICKO^SOK.] 

**  WABHiNOToy,  S^iUemder  S7,  I860. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  Our  companionship  in  the  Senate  is  dissolved.  After 
this  long  and  most  important  session,  you  are  about  to  return  to  your 
home ;  and  I  shall  tty  to  find  leisure  to  visit  mine.  I  hope  we  may  meet 
each  other  again  two  months  hence,  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  in  our 
respective  stations  in  the  Government.  But  life  is  uncertain ;  and  I  have 
not  felt  willing  to  take  leave  of  you  without  placing  in  your  hands  a  note, 
containing  a  few  words  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 

*^  In  the  earlier  part  of  our  acquaintance,  my  dear  sir,  occurrences  took 
place,  which  I  remember  with  constantly-increasing  regret  and  pain ;  be- 
cause, the  more  I  have  known  of  you,  the  greater  have  been  my  esteem  for 
your  character  and  my  respect  for  your  talents.  But  it  is  your  noble, 
able,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct,  in  support  of  the  great  measures  of 
this  session,  which  has  entirely  won  my  heart,  and  secured  my  highest 
regard.  I  hope  you  may  live  long  to  serve  your  country ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  ever  likely  to  see  a  crisis  in  which  you  may  be  able  to  do 
BO  much,  either  for  your  own  distinction  or  the  public  good.  You  have 
stood  where  others  have  fallen ;  you  have  advanced,  with  firm  and  manly 
step,  where  others  have  wavered,  faltered,  and  fallen  back ;  and,  for  one,  I 
desire  to  thank  you,  and  to  commend  your  conduct,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
an  honest  heart. 

"  This  letter  needs  no  reply ;  it  is,  I  am  aware,  of  very  little  value ;  but 
I  have  thought  you  might  be  willing  to  receive  it,  and,  perhaps,  to  leave 
it  where  it  would  be  seen  by  those  who  shall  come  after  you.  I  pray  you, 
when  you  reach  your  own  threshold,  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your 
wife  and  daughter.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  esteem,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  „  ^^^^^  Websteb." 

*  AnUf  Chap,  xxxii.,  p.  262,  et  teg. 
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[mR.  DICKINSON  TO  MB.  WEBSTER.] 

(PrivaU,) 

*'  BxyoHAXT02f ,  October  5, 1860. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  perused  and  reperused  the  beautiful  note  which  yon 
placed  in  my  hands,  as  I  was  about  leaving  Washington,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion than  I  have  ever  experienced,  except  under  some  domestic  vicissitude. 

"  Since  I  learned  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  your  nature,  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  in  our  early  acquaintance,  to  which  you  refer,  has 
caused  me  many  moments  of  painful  regret,  and  your  confiding  commu- 
nication has  furnished  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  *  to  err  is 
human — to  forgive  is  divine.'  Numerous  and  valued  are  the  testimonials 
of  confidence  and  regard  which  a  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  and 
lengthened  public  service  have  gathered  around  me,  but,  among  them  all, 
there  is  none  to  which  my  heart  clings  so  fondly  as  this.  I  have  presented 
it  to  my  family  and  friends  as  the  proudest  passage  in  the  history  of  an 
eventful  life,  and  shall  transmit  it  to  my  posterity  as  a  sacred  and  cher- 
ished memento  of  friendship.  I  thank  Heaven  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  be  associated  with  yourself  and  others,  in  resisting  the  mad  current  of 
disunion  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  us ;  and  the  recollection  that  my 
course,  upon  a  question  so  momentous,  has  received  the  approbation  of 
the  most  distinguished  American  statesman,  has  more  than  satisfied  my 
ambition.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  of  all  the  patriots  who  came  for- 
ward in  the  evil  day  of  their  country,  there  was  no  voice  so  potential  as 
your  own.  Others  could  buffet  the  dark  and  angry  waves,  but  it  was  your 
strong  arm  that  could  roll  them  back  from  the  holy  citadel. 

"  May  that  beneficent  Being  who  holds  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations 
long  spare  you  to  the  public  service,  and  may  your  vision  never  rest  upon 
the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  convulsed  and  ruined  confederacy  ! 

"I  pray  you  to  accept  and  to  present  to  Mrs.  Webster  the  kind  remem* 
brances  of  myself  and  family,  and  to  believe  me  truly  yours, 

"  D.  S.  Dickinson."  > 

Mr.  Webster  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  October,  and 
on  the  9th  he  went  to  Marshfield,  quite  ill  from  the  effects  of 
his  catarrh,  which  in  its  last  stages  assumed  the  form  of  an 
asthmatic  cough.  But  he  was  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  Turkish  commissioner,  Amin  Bey. 
Writing  to  President  Fillmore  on  the  14th,  he  said  of  political 
affairs  and  opinions  in  New  England : 

*  Mr.  Dickinson  survived  Mr.  Webster  was  indeed  "  proud "  of  this  letter  of 

for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.    He  died  Mr.  Webster^s.     He  caused  it  to  be  lith- 

inthecityof  New  York,  April  12, 1866,  at  ographed,   and   was  in   the    habit,   for 

the  age  of  sixty-five,  while  filling  the  office  many  years,  of  presenting  copies  of  il 

of  uSted  States  District  Attorney,     lie  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance^. 
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"  All  true  Whigs  are  not  only  satisfied,  but  gratified  whh  every  thing 
done  by  you,  since  the  commencement  of  your  Administration.  Indeed,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  want  of  confidence  which  appears  to  have 
preyailed.  A  gentleman  of  discernment  said  to  me  in  Boston,  that,  within 
a  week  after  you  had  taken  the  chair,  men  met  together,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  sufficiently  manifested  to  one  another  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a  highly  important  and  conservative  change  had  taken  place.  The 
respectable  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  incline  to  treat  the  Administra- 
tion with  respect." 

The  acquiescence,  however,  among  the  Whigs  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  policy  which  had  now  become  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration,  was  far  from  being  universal. 
An  active  and  violent  agitation  was  still  kept  up,  the  principal 
topics  of  which  were  Mr.  Webster's  treatment  of  the  "  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster's general  apostasy  from «"  the  cause  of  freedom."  Opinion 
became  divided  and  the  result  uncertain.  On  one  side,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  Democratic  party  and  perhaps  a 
moiety  of  the  Whigs,  were  those  who  saw  no  inconsistencies 
between  Mr.  Webster's  present  position  and  any  of  his  past 
sentiments  or  acts,  who  were  grateful  to  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  encountered  the  obloquy  that  followed  his  eflforts  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  who  looked 
upon  his  conduct  throughout  this  trying  period  as  the  chief 
glory  of  his  life.  On  the  other  side,  there  were  those  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  see  in  it  any  thing  but  a  lamentable  defec- 
tion from  his  own  principles,  in  pursuit  of  Southern  popular 
favor,  including  those  who  had  motives  of  their  own  for  incul- 
cating and  extending  this  feeling  in  regard  to  him.  This  agita- 
tion against  the  Compromise  Measures  and  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  them,  so  far  as  it  was  yielded  to  by  the  Whigs, 
was  destined  to  cause  their  overthrow  as  a  national  party,  and 
to  place  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  hands  of 
their  opponents ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  nation,  influenced  in  a  large  degree  by  Mr.  Webster's  ap- 
peals to  them,  were  about  to  recognize  the  settlement  of  1850  as 
a  final  one.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us,  if,  after  its  prin- 
ciples had  been  fairly  accepted  by  the  popular  will  of  the  na- 
tion, they  had  never  been  disturbed. 


XTTrr, 
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T^  f ?3>Yise  sdectMMis  are  made  from  Mr.  Webster^s  cor- 

ice  from  Washington 

^  October  Z,tBSIL 

^ytw  9&1X  :^s:  I  kvpe  directed  tlie  proper  clerk  to  send  you  a  copy 
«9^;^  jesxc  ^JLl.  nil w ma  TrrriTrrI  jcsUzdaT.  We  shall  have  a  quar- 
rel visik  A^xscsdL  I  kftTe  fbreseea  it  for  some  time.  As  you  have  leisure, 
I  |n^  3n»  «>  r^fAect  oa  dw  satject^  so  thai  we  nuy  decide,  on  my  return, 
a  wtttK  ixat  m  shafi  aanilisl  our  opinioii  of  this  letter. 

•^  Tours  tmly, 

-Das'!.  Wkbsteb." 

[to  xh.  blatchford.J 

'*  Bomov,  OdoUr  It,  Ifla.  Snday  Momlng. 

^  H T  nEAB  TmESD :  You  are  exceedingly  kind  to  vnte  to  me,  so  fre- 
quently, while  I  am  so  unable  to  make  you  any  suitable  letunL  My  health 
has  been  miserable  ever  since  I  arriyed  in  Boston.  I  hare  been  at  Marsh- 
field,  and  hardly  able  to  drive  round  the  farm  more  than  twice.  My  eyes 
are  well,  and  my  head  pretty  clear ;  but  a  sort  of  asthma  remains,  with 
spells  of  coughing,  and  I  am  weak  and  reduced.  I  stay  here  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  intend  to  go  to  New  Hampshire  cm  Monday  morning, 
alone,  to  try  the  air  of  the  mountains ;  and  there  to  remain  till  I  am  better, 
or  worse.    I  found  Mr.  Curtis  here  last  eyening. 

^*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  regards  to  Colonel  Webb.    I  should  be  glad 

to  see  him,  but  at  present  I  am  fit  to  see  nobody.    I  will  write  you  from 

oyer  the  first  fire  of  chips. 

"  Yours  eyer,  sick  or  well, 

"Dak'l  Wkbstkr." 

[to  MB.   BLATCHPOBD.] 

*'  Elms  Fabm,  FmAvxLor,  N.  H.,  October  SI,  18S0,  Monday,  Twelre  o'clock. 
"  Deab  Sm :  I  am  here,  in  two  hours  and  three-quarters  from  Boston, 
ninety-two  miles,  without  fatigue,  and  feeling  pretty  strong.  The  weather 
cold — ^a  little  cloudy — ^heayy  frost  yesterday  morning.  The  foliage  irid^ 
icribMy  leautiful,  John  Taylor  straight  up.  Henry  and  I  his  only 
guests — and  three  glorious  chip-fires  already  burning.  Can  you  resist  that  ? 
"  R.  M.  B.  D.  W." 

[to  MB.  BLATCHFOBD.] 
*'  Elms  Fash,  October  83, 1850,  Taesday  Morning,  before  tanrlM. 

^Mt  deab  Sra: 

**  This  cattle  has  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Kindly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  oar  gentle  senses " 

**  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I'll  none  of  it ; 
Kor  rfanbarb,  senna,  nor  a  pargative  drag.'* 
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"  But  Donsinane  was  a  poor,  foggy,  sickly  spot,  compared  with  Elms 
Farm ;  nor  did  Scotland  ever  see  such  a  foretst  prospect  as  the  sun  at  this 
moment  begins  to  shine  upon.  The  row  of  maples,  by  the  side  of  my  field, 
for  half  a  mile,  shows  like  a  broad  line  of  burnished  gold ;  and  the  side- 
hill,  west  of  the  house,  displays  eyery  possible  variety  of  tint,  from  the 
deepest  and  darkest  eyergreen  to  the  brightest  orange. 

*^  In  half  an  hour,  I  shall  be  ascending  some  of  the  hills.  It  seems  to 
me  the  finest  morning  I  eyer  saw. 

"  ^  Chips '  enough ;  and,  by  the  looks  of  John  Taylor's  larder,  we  can 
'  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.' 

*^  Say  to  Miss  Annie  Jaudon,  that  she  can  read  the  account  of  Captain 

Tower's  yoyage,  in  a  yessel  called  the  '  Cloud,'  in  the  fourth  act  of  the 

Tempest.  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

[to  MB.  BLATCHFORD.] 

"  Elms  Faxsi ,  October  28, 18G0,  Wedneflday  Morning,  Half-past  Seren  o'clock 
'^  Mt  deab  Fbiekd  :  The  morning  is  damp,  and  I  am  not  out  so  early 
as  usual.  A  dense  fog  lies  all  along  the  yalley  of  the  riyer,  so  heayy  that 
I  can  scarcely  see  Mr.  Noyes's  house.  John  [Taylor]  says  the  wind  is  in 
the  right  quarter,  and  that  the  sun  will  show  his  face  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
*^  I  droye  oyer  the  hills,  thirty  miles,  yesterday  before  dinner,  and  in  the 
afternoon  had  an  entertaining  yisit  from  Goyemor  Hill.i  He  was  quite 
agreeable.  We  talked  no  politics,  but  he  is  a  most  intelligent  farmer,  and 
we  had  much  to  say  about  cattle,  potatoes,  etc. 

"  I  am  rather  looking  for  Mrs.  Webster  to-day,  with  Miss  Downs,  and 
lyir.  Chew,  for  a  call ;  to  return  to-morrow. . . .  My  wagon  is  harnessed, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  sun  appears,  I  go  forth. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"D.W." 

[to   MB.  FLETCnEB  WEB8TEB.] 

''  FKAKKinr,  October  ^^  1860. 
^^  Deab  Fletcheb  :  I  haye  yours  of  the  22d.  I  am  growing  so  fat 
here,  I  hate  to  think  of  leaying.  My  cough  spasms  are  pretty  much  gone 
off.  I  am  out  of  doors  all  day,  if  it  be  a  fair  day,  and  I  am  getting  to  be 
hungry.  At  least,  I  can  sit  at  table,  amid  the  odor  of  yiands,  while  other 
people  eat,  which  I  could  not  do  a  month  ago.  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  I 
can.  Eyidently,  the  air  suits  my  case.  I  hear  no  news,  I  read  no  news- 
Dapers.  D.  W." 

[TO  MB.  EDWABD  CUBTI8.] 

''  FKAinciur,  October  M,  1860. 

'•*'  3It  deab  Sib  :  I  receiyed  yours  of  the  23d,  yesterday,  and  it  came  in 
time,  as  our  friend  Pettes  was  here  from  Windsor.    He  came  down  to  ask 

1  The  Hod.  Isaac  HUL 
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me  to  go  to  Montpelier,  which  I  think  I  should  do  on  Monday,  if  I  coold 
rely  on  the  weather.  Bat  I  am  afraid.  The  weather  seems  changing, 
with  a  tendency  to  rain. 

*^  I  like  much  the  spirit  of  your  advice,  about  keeping  people  away. 
In  the  forenoon,  I  do  pretty  well,  when  the  weather  is  good,  as  I  leave 
home  at  seven  o^clock — ^nobody  knowing  where  I  am  going,  and  often  not 
knowing  myself— aod  I  do  not  return  until  two  or  three  o^clock.  But,  in 
the  afternoon,  they  are  often  pressing.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  after  dinner,  and  told  John  Taylor  to  take  the  great 
kitchen-tongs,  stand  at  the  door  and  defend  the  castle.  When  I  rose,  he 
reported  that  he  had  knocked  down  seventeen,  some  of  whom  he  thought 
would  be  crippled  for  life.  I  am  much  better  than  when  I  left  Marshfield, 
whether  it  be  the  air  and  weather,  or  whether  it  be  merely  that  the  dis- 
ease is  at  length  going  off.  Nose  and  eyes  are  pretty  well,  and  hardly  any 
cough  remains,  and  appetite  has  come  back  like  a  prowling,  hungry  wolf. 

"  Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Downs,  and  Mr.  Chew  came  up  yesterday,  and  go 

back  to-morrow.    I  expect  General  Pierce,*  and  some  other  friends  from 

Concord,  to-morrow.    Governor  Hill  has  been  to  see  me.    I  devoutly  wish 

I  could  stay  here  till  Christmas.    We  all  send  love  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W. 

"  P.  S. — John  Taylor  says,  *  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Curtis.' " 


[to  MR,   BLATCHFOBD.] 

'*  Elms  Farm,  November  8, 1860,  Sunday  Evening,  Six  o'clock. 

"Mt  deab  Sir:  I  expect  to  take  my  leave  of  Franklin  to-morrow 
morning,  and  the  last  thing  I  propose  to  do  is,  to  write  to  you.  I  have 
now  been  here  a  fortnight,  having  arrived  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  October. 
It  is  the  longest  visit  which  I  have  paid  to  my  native  place  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  been  quite  agreeable.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  I  shall  look  on 
these  hills  and  vales  again,  for  so  many  successive  days. 

^'  Your  visit  is  a  marked  part  of  the  occasion,  and*I  like  to  repeat  the 
expression  of  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  me.  I  sometimes  wonder  that 
you  should  take  any  interest  in  these  scenes  or  these  things ;  but  that  you 
do  is  so  much  the  better  and  happier  for  me.  You  left  me  on  Friday,  the 
1st  of  this  month.  I  did  not  leave  home  on  that  day,  as  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  company.  Yesterday  I  was  quite  alone  till  afternoon,  when  I  went  to 
Boscawen,  to  see  and  take  leave  of  my  relatives.  To-day  the  weather  has 
been  damp,  threatening  rain,  and  I  have  been  out  no  farther  than  to  the 
bam.  The  clouds  seem  now  dispersing  themselves,  and  I  look  for  a  good 
day  to-morrow.  I  duly  received  your  note  of  Friday  from  Boston.  The 
Union  meeting  was  a  spirited  and  stirring  occasion,  but  what  may  be  the 
end  I  do  not  know.    I  expressed  to  you,  you  know,  three  weeks  ago,  my 

*  The  Hon.  Frank lin  Pierce. 
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fears  of  a  decisive  split  in  the  Whig  party,  and  I  now  strongly  fear  that 
result  Nevertheless,  my  dear  sir,  I  go  to  Washington  to  stay  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  but  determined  to  do  my  duty  while  I  do  stay.  Of  per- 
sonal consequences,  I  grow  every  day  more  careless.  To-morrow  is  Amin 
Bey^s  dinner.*  Then  I  go  to  Marshfield  for  a  day,  and  then  South.  I  have 
been  quite  well  since  you  left,  though  I  must  confess  all  the  time  melan- 
choly, at  leaving  a  place  which  is  dear  to  my  recollections,  and  which  I 
cannot  expect  to  see  often.  But  away  with  low  spirits !  I>um  vivimus^ 
civamtu, 

P.  S. — ^The  stars  are  all  out,  but  it  is  too  warm  for  them  to  be  very 
Dright.  The  night  is  so  perfectly  still  that  one  may  hear  the  trickling  of 
the  little  brooks.  Or  else  it  is.  the  fall  in  the  Winnipiseogee,  away  up 
near  *  Tin  Comer.'  Yours,  D.  W." 

[to  FBESIDE17T  FILLMOBE.] 

"  Boston,  NotemJber  6,  I860.' 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  left  New  Hampshire  yesterday,  having  become  free 
of  disease,  and  well,  except  so  far  as  this  protracted  catarrh  has  reduced 
me.  I  am  quite  aware  how  inconvenient  my  long  absence  is  to  you,  and 
to  the  Government,  and  sometimes  feel  that,  as  this  illness  is  of  annual 
recurrence,  I  ought  to  regard  it  as  unfitting  me  for  an  office  the  duties  of 
which  require  constant  attention ;  I  must  now  go  to  Marshfield  for  a  few 
days.  When  there  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  hardly  able  to  go  out  of  doors, 
and  could  do  nothing  about  arranging  my  little  affairs. 

^*  On  public  subjects  things  are  here  becoming  quiet.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  fast  subsiding,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  is  now  no  probability  of  any  resistance,  if  a  fugitive  should  be  arrested. 
Thousands  of  young  men  have  tendered  their  services  to  the  marshal  at  a 
moment's  warning.  There  is  an  evident  and  vast  change  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  quarter  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  a  Union  meeting,  and  a  great  desire  to  hold 

one.    Very  many  persons  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  since  my 

arrival  yesterday.    3Iy  opinion  is,  that  such  a  meeting  should  be  held,  but 

that  I  should  not  attend  it.    My  opinions  are  all  known,  and  they  may 

perhaps  be  topics  of  comment,  before  the  meeting. ...  I  look  upon  the 

result  of  our  election,  so  far  as  respects  Governor,  as  very  doubtful. 

"  Yours  always,  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

[to  MR,   COLBY.] 

*'  Mabshtisld,  November  11, 1850. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  this  month. 
**  Experience  has  long  since  taught  me  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  allegations  of  political  adversaries  by  denials  of  their  statements. 

,  *  A  dinner  given  to  the  Turkish  com-    euil  Hall,  which  Mr.  Webster  was  obliged 
missioner  by  the  city  of  Boston,  in  Fan-    to  attend. 
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*'  For  your  sake,  however,  I  will  say,  that  my  public  speeches  show  my 
opinion  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  proper,  efficient,  and  well- 
guarded  law,  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  that  while  I  was  in  the 
Senate,  I  proposed  a  bill,  as  is  well  known,  with  provisions  different  from 
those  contained  in  the  present  law ;  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  body, 
when  the  present  law  passed ;  and  that,  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have 
moved,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  bill  proposed  by  myself 

"  I  feel  boimd  to  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  present  law  is  constitu- 
tional ;  and  that  all  good  citizens  are  bound  to  respect  and  obey  it,  just  as 
freely  and  readily  as  if  they  had  voted  for  it  themselves.  If  experience 
shall  show  that,  in  its  operation,  the  law  inflicts  wrong,  or  endangers  the 
liberty  of  any  whose  liberty  is  secured  by  the  Constitution,  then  Congress 
ought  to  be  called  on  to  amend  or  modify  it.  But,  as  I  think,  agitation 
on  the  subject  ought  to  cease.  We  have  had  enough  of  strife  on  a  single 
question,  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  merely  theoretical.  It  is  our  duty, 
in  my  opinion,  to  attend  to  other  great  and  practical  questions,  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  an  interest. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

*' Daniel  Webster." 

[to  PRESIDEirr   FILLMORE.] 

(Private.) 

"  B08TOX,  Xot^rnber  IS,  1850. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  took  leave  of  Marshfield  yesterday,  not  without  regret. 
The  trees  were  leafless,  but  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sea  was  calm  as 
summer. 

"Among  the  things  which  detained  me,  was  the  seeing  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  vault  or  tomb,  for  the  deposit  of  me  and  mine.  I  have  lost  one 
wife  and  three  children.  Their  remains  are  now  under  a  church  in  this 
city,  which  the  progress  of  change  is  very  likely  ere  long  to  remove. 

"  At  Marshfield,  by  my  own  land,  on  the  margin  of  the  upland,  is  a 
spot  on  which  a  party  of  pilgrims  from  Plymouth  erected  a  church,  in 
the  very  earliest  period  of  the  colony;  and  here  is  the  ancient  burial- 
ground.  It  is  quiet,  and  secure  against  change,  and  not  far  from  my 
house. 

**  To  this  spot  I  shall  be  taken  not  many  years  hence,  and  those  loved 
ones,  whose  spirits  have  gone  before  me  to  another  world,  will  be  gathered 
around  me. 

**  I  dwell  on  these  things  without  pain.  I  love  to  see  a  cheerful  old  age ; 
but  there  is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  a  thoughtless,  careless,  ob- 
tuse mind,  near  the  end  of  life.  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference  in  our 
future  state,  on  which  spot  we  mingle  again  with  our  parent  earth ;  but  it 
sobers  the  mind,  I  think,  and  leads  us  to  salutary  reflections,  to  contem- 
plate our  last  resting-place. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  W." 
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[to  MESSBS.   BA2a>ALL  AND  OTHEB8.] 

"  BosTOsr,  Nowmber  14, 1860. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  11th  of  this  month,  inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  firiends  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  without  distinction  of  party,  resident  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  attend  a  public  meeting  in  that 
city  on  the  21st  instant.  I  most  sincerely  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
attend  that  meeting.  That  great  central  city  is  not  only  full  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  but  full,  also,  of  recollections  connected  with  its  adop- 
tion, and  other  great  events  in  our  history.  In  Philadelphia  the  first 
Bevolutionary  Congress  assembled.  In  Philadelphia  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  made.  In  Philadelphia  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
and  received  the  signatures  of  Washington  and  his  associates ;  and  now, 
when  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  evidently  laboring  to  effect  the  separation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  Philadelphia,  of  all 
places,  seems  the  fittest  for  the  assembling  together  of  the  friends  of  that 
Constitution,  and  that  Union,  to  pledge  themselves  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  country  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  My  public  duties,  gentlemen,  require  my  immediate  presence  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  accepting  your  invitation. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  be,  with  great  regard,  your  fellow- 
citizen  and  humble  servant,  Daniel  Webster. 

*'  To  Josiah  Randall,  Isaac  Ilazlehurst,  Robert  M.  Lee,  G.  IngersoU, 
John  W.  Forney,  John  S.  Riddle.-' 

[to  messbs.  lathbop  and  othebs.] 

*'  Boston,  November  14, 1850. 

"Gentlemen:  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  the  letter  received 
from  you,  expressing  your  approbation  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  Union  meeting  at  Castle  Garden. 

"  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  warmly  am  I  attached  to  the  happy  form 
of  government  under  which  we  live. 

"  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which 
seeks  industriously  to  undermine  that  government.  This,  of  course,' will 
be  denied,  and  denied  by  those  whoso  constant  effort  it  is  to  inspire  the 
North  with  hatred  toward  the  South,  and  the  South  with  hatred  toward 
the  North ;  and  it  is  time  for  all  true  patriots  to  make  a  united  effort,  in 
which  I  shall  most  cordially  join,  not  only  to  resist  open  schemes  of  dis- 
union, but  to  eradicate  its  spirit  from  the  public  mind. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard,  your  obliged 
fellow-citizen  and  humble  servant,  Daniel  Websteb. 

"  To  Messrs.  F.  S.  Latlirop,  Charles  G.  Carleton,  Peter  S.  Dunee,  Gerard 
Hallock,  committee.  New  York." 
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Notwithstanding  the  condition  of  his  health,  Mr.  Webster 
now  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withhold  himself  from  no  labor  and 
no  exertion,  by  which  he  could  contribute  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  amount  and  character  of  what  he  put  forth,  by 
pen  or  speech,  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  months  succeeding 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  His  was  the  mind  which  could  reach  the  people 
of  all  sections  and  communities;  and  while  great  credit  is 
due  to  a  few  other  public  men  of  both  the  great  political  par- 
ties who  labored  with  the  same  end  in  view,  it  was  by  him, 
chiefly,  that  a  tone  of  public  feeling  was  at  length  created, 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  made  it  certain  that  the  Union 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  perils  of  disruption,  and  that 
those  perils  would  not  return,  unless  there  should  be  a  new  and 
rash  departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the  adjustment  of 
1850  had  been  based.  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit 
me  to  describe  in  detail  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  during  this 
critical  period.  These  efforts  began  while  he  was  at  Franklin, 
in  the  autumn,  with  a  written  response  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  "  Union  meeting  "  at  Castle  Garden,  in  ISTew  York.' 
This  was  followed  by  an  answer  to  a  similar  invitation  from 
Philadelphia,  in  November,  after  he  had  returned  to  Boston 
from  New  Hampshire ; '  and  in  the  same  month  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  the  same  kind  to  certain  citizens  of  Staunton,  in  Yir- 
ginia.*  Then  came  the  "  Pilgrim  Festival "  at  New  York,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  which  he  attended  in  person,  and  at 
which  he  made  one  of  the  most  impressive  speeches  that  were 
ever  heard  even  from  him.*  In  tliQ  following  January,  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  West- 
chester County,  in  New  York,*  and  in  February,  to  reply  to  a 
committee  in  the  city  of  New  York,  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Washington.* 

Besides  these,  during  the  same  period,  embracing  the  autumn 
of  1850,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  numerous  letters  written 
by  him  to  individuals  on  the  same  public  topics  found  their 

>  Works,  vi.,  611,  October  28,  1850.  *  Works,    ii.,     519,    December    22, 

'  Correspondence,   ii.,  403,   Novem-  1850. 

ber  14,  1850.  »  Works,  vi.,  682,  January  11,  1861. 

»  Works,  Ti.,  679,  NoTcmber  23, 1850.  •  Works,  vL,  680,  February  20, 185X 
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way  into  the  public  prints.  Every  thing  uttered  or  written  by 
him,  during  this  period,  was  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  read  by  all  classes,  and  commented  on  favorably  or  un- 
favorably by  all  presses.  All  men  felt  the  power  and  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  said. 

In  these  productions,  and  in  many  similar  efforts  which  fol- 
lowed them,  Mr.  "Webster  had  to  deal  not  merely  with  the  gen- 
eral topics  which  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  Union  to 
all  sections  naturally  suggest,  but  also  with  a  condition  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  his  own  section  which  was  but  too  prone  to 
give  ear  to  a  doctrine  that  unsettled  the  foundations  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  itself.  "We  have  seen  the  character  of 
what  may  be  called  the  religio-jpolitical  philosophy,  by  which 
many  individuals,  and  some  men  in  public  station,  undertook 
to  set  up  private  judgment  of  what  the  law  of  God  ordains,  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  commands  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  In  New  England,  especially,  this  doctrine,  incul- 
cated by  many  pulpits,  and  adroitly  used  by  many  politicians, 
was  assumed  to  be  peculiarly  "  Puritan."  I  presume  it  will 
be  allowed,  by  candid  judges,  that  if  any  man  in  our  country 
understood  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrim  founders  of 
New  England,  Mr.  "Webster  understood  them.  lie  knew  well 
that,  while  they  founded  their  religious  organizations  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  they  and  their  immediate  descend- 
ants carried  their  attachment  to  their  own  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  their  own  strongly-cherished  religious  opinions, 
even  as  far  as  the  point  of  intolerance,  and  required  individual 
conformity.  Possibly  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  perse- 
cutions wliich  the  first  Pilgrims  had  undergone ;  for,  as  Mr. 
"Webster  himself  expressed  it,  it  is  "  the  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  for  man  to  retaliate  upon  man."  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  he  always  regarded  the  early  Puritan 
intolerance  in  matters  purely  religious  as  a  great  error,  accord- 
ing to  all  just  modem  and  American  ideas,  by  which  society  is 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  in  things  that  concern  only  the  rela- 
tions Q^ie  individual  to  the  Creator.  But  there  was  one  mis- 
take fjUPLhc  always  contended  they  did  not  make.  They  did 
not  affirm  the  right  of  private  religious  opinion  against  the 
ordinances  of  the  state.     They  did  not  hold  that,  in  civil  rela- 
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tions,  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  not  to  be  relinquished  and 
subordinated  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole.  He  insisted  that, 
however  strong  were  their  religious  tendencies,  and  however 
prone  they  were  to  walk  by  the  light  of  religious  truth,  as  they 
viewed  it,  they  fully  recognized  the  principle  that  society,  civil 
rule,  the  civil  state,  cannot  exist  while  every  man  is  respon- 
sible to  nobody  and  to  nothing  but  his  own  opinion.  He  re- 
garded this  as  proved  by  the  "  Constitution,"  drawn  up  and 
signed  on  board  the  Mayflower,  before  the  first  Pilgrims  landed, 
by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  and 
bound  themselves,  solemnly  and  mutually,  by  a  written  cove- 
nant, to  submission  and  obedience  to  such  laws,  ordinances,  and 
constitutions,  as  should  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony  which  they  were  about  to 
establish.    Mr.  Webster  said : 

"  The  right  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  between  the  Creator  and 
the  individual,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  whole,  in  all  that  respects 
civil  polity,  and  the  administration  of  such  affairs  as  concerned  the  colony 
about  to  be  established,  they  regarded  as  entirely  consistent;  and  the 
common-sense  of  mankind,  lettered  and  unlettered,  everywhere  establishes 
and  confirms  this  sentiment  Indeed,  all  must  see  that  it  is  the  very  liga- 
ment, the  very  tic,  which  connects  man  to  man  in  the  social  system ;  and 
those  sentiments  are  embodied  in  that  constitution  "  [of  the  Mayflower.]  * 

Of  course,  the  topic  which  led  to  such  discussions  as  these, 
concerning  the  foundations  of  civil  obedience,  related  to  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  particular  statute  which 
had  been  passed,  to  carry  into  effect  a  positive  requirement  of 
the  Constitution,  was  not  one  that  Mr.  Webster  would  have 
preferred ;  and  he  had  left  the  Senate  before  it  was  enacted. 
But  he  believed  it  to  be  a  constitutionally  valid  law,  entirely 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact ;  and  the  question  now 
was  whether,  having  become  a  law  of  the  land,  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted, or  whether  it  was  to  be  defeated  and  disobeyed.  In  the 
region  where  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cope  with 
the  false  doctrine  above  referred  to,  the  execution  of  this  law 
was  resisted,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  constitutional  objection 
to  its  methods  of  proceeding,  but  on  the  bold  assumption  that 

*  See  the  speech  at  the  Pilgrim  Festival  in  New  York,  Works,  iL,  619. 
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the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  was  not  to  be  obeyed  at  all, 
because  it  was  in  conflict  with  a  religious  duty,  or  some  other 
higher  obligation.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  and  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that,  "  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  law  or  no  law,  we  will 
not  (Mow  a  fugitive  slave  to  be  taken  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts." '  Speakers  predicted  that  the  law  would  be  resisted ; 
and  that,  if  the  marshal  should  be  killed,  a  Massachusetts  jury 
would  not  convict  the  fugitive  who  should  slay  the  officer  of 
the  law.  Sermons  were  preached  of  the  same  purport ;  men, 
occupying  high  social  positions,  held  in  public  the  same  kind 
of  language ;  and  one  very  prominent  individual,  since  con- 
spicuous in  public  life,  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
said,  in  Faneuil  Hall :  "  Sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  Revolution  by  admitting,  nay,  I  cannot 
believe,  that  this  bill  will  be  executed  here.  [Cries  of  "  Never."] 
Individuals  among  us,  as  elsewhere,  may  forget  humanity  in  a 
fancied  loyalty  to  law,  but  the  public  conscience  will  not  allow 
a  man,  who  has  trodden  our  streets  as  a  free  man,  to  bo  dragged 
away  as  a  slave."    [Applause.] 

A  newspaper,  published  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  The 
Commonwealth^  the  organ  of  those  who  felt  and  acted  ia 
this  way,  uttered  similar  sentiments  every  day ;  while  other 
journals,  opposed  to  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  kept  up  the 
prediction  that  this  law  would  never  be  executed  in  that  com- 
munity. 

The  natural  effect  of  all  tliis  was  to  create  a  spirit  of  vio- 
lence that  always  ends  in  mobs.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1851,  an  alleged  fugitive  was  arrested  in  Boston,  under  a  pro- 
cess issued  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress.  The 
magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  finding,  on  its  return,  that  the 
negro  arrested  was  unprepared  with  counsel,  adjourned  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  next  day,  and  the  negro  was  detained  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer,  in  the  United  States  Court-room,  in  the 
court-house,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  At  a  late  hour 
in  tlie  evening,  a  mob  broke  into  the  court-house,  rescued  the 
prisoner,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  was  not  again  found. 

The  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States  was  thus 

>  The  resolution  was  introduced  by  a  clergyman. 
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brought  face  to  face  with  the  issue,  whether  a  law  of  the 
United  States  should  be  executed  in  Massachusetts,  or  whether 
men  of  education  and  social  position,  who  chose  to  be  demar 
gogues  on  this  subject,  should  be  permitted  to  stir  tip  a  spirit 
of  open  resistance  to  a  statute,' without  seeing  at  least  their  de- 
luded and  ignorant  instruments  brought  to  punishment.  At 
this  time,  the  superintendence  of  the  Judicial  Department  of 
the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Webster,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  occurrence,  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  marshal  of  the  district : 

"  WAflniKOTOx,  Dbpastmkct  of  State,  F^ruary  18, 1861. 
^^  Infonnation  has  reached  this  city,  through  the  newspapers  and 
private  letters,  that  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been 
forcibly  resisted  in  the  city  of  Boston  by  a  lawless  mob,  which  over- 
powered the  oflScers  of  the  law ;  and  the  President  is  surprised  that  no 
official  information  has  been  received  from  you  respecting  this  occurrence. 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

The  marshal  himself  was  absent  from  Boston  at  the  time 
of  this  outrage,  but,  on  his  return  to  the  city  on  the  same  day 
on  which  Mr.  Webster's  dispatch  was  received,  ho  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Webster  a  sworn  account  of  it,  attested  by  his  deputy.  Pros- 
ecutions were  then  directed  against  the  supposed  leaders  of  the 
mob,  who  were  arrested,  examined,  and  held  for  trial. 

Of  this  event,  Mr.  Webster  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ifew- 
York  committee  for  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday : 

"  We  have  recently  been  informed,  gentlemen,  of  an  open  act  of  resist- 
ance to  law,  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  and^  if  the  accounts  be  correct  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  occurence,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  case  of  treason. 
If  men  combine  and  confederate  together,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  or  force  of 
numbers,  effectually  resist  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  a  particular  individual,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
the  same  resistance  to  the  same  act  in  its  application  to  all  other  indi- 
viduals, this  is  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  and  is  nothing  less 
than  treason.  Now,  I  understand  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this  out- 
rage, in  Boston,  avow  openly  their  full  purpose  of  preventing,  by  arms,  or 
by  the  power  of  the  multitude,  the  execution  of  process  for  the  arrest  of  an 
alleged  fugitive  slave  in  any  and  all  cases  whatever.  I  am  sure,  gentle- 
men, that  shame  will  bum  the  cheeks,  and  indignation  fill  the  hearts,  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  Boston  at  the  avowal  of  principles 
and  the  commission  of  outrages  so  abominable.  Depend  upon  it  that,  if  the 
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people  of  that  city  had  been  informed  of  any  sach  purpose  or  design  as 
was  carried  into  effect  in  the  court-house  in  Boston,  on  Saturday  last,  they 
would  have  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  crushed  such  a  nefarious  project  into 
the  dust.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Boston  must  necessarily 
suffer  in  their  feelings,  but  ought  not  to  suffer  at  all  in  their  character  or 
reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  from  the  acts  of  such  persons 
as  composed  the  mob.  I  venture  to  say  that,  when  you  hear  of  them  next, 
you  will  learn  that,  personally  and  collectively,  as  individuals,  and  also  as 
represented  in  the  city  councils,  they  will  give  full  evidence  of  their  fixed 
purpose  to  wipe  away  and  obliterate,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  this 
foul  blot  on  the  good  name  of  their  city." 

Twenty  years  before  this  occmrenee,  Mr.  "Webster  had 
given  the  whole  power  of  his  mind  and  character  to  prevent 
the  nullification  of  laws  of  the  United  States  in  South  Caro- 
lina. What  was  he  to  do  now?  What  face  was  he  to  turn 
to  nullification  in  Massachusetts  ?  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government  was  the  same,  and 
there  was  much  in  the  situation  of  things  which  rendered  the 
attitude  of  the  State  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  in  1830-'33 ;  for  there  was  then  a  law  on 
the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts  which  created  obstructions 
to  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  service. 

Was  Mr.  Webster,  although  clothed  in  1833  with  only  the 
authority  of  a  Senator,  to  uphold  the  Government  against  the 
nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  he  now,  standing  at  the 
most  important  post  in  the  Executive  Department,  below  that 
of  the  President,  to  shrink  from  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  in  Massachusetts  ?  He  was  to  be  as 
firm  in  the  one  case  as  he  had  been  in  the  other ;  and  it  was 
his  power  to  be  thus  firm,  or  the  want  of  it,  that  was,  to  use 
an  expression  of  his  own,  "  to  mark  him  for  a  great  or  a  little 
man  in  all  time  to  come." 

All  very  eminent  statesmen  in  free  countries  are  probably 
subjected  to  personal  calumnies,  originated  or  circulated  by 
those  who  dislike  their  political  conduct.  Certainly  this  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Webster.  But  I  have  noticed  such  attacks,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  only  where  they  were  made  in  a  public 
place,  and  when  for  that  reason  they  became  part  of  the  public 
history  of  the  times.     What  is  a  part  of  such  public  history,  in- 
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eluding  the  names  of  the  actors,  if  it  concerns  Mr.  Webster,  is 
necessarily  a  part  of  any  full  account  of  his  life  and  motives. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1850, 
he  made  an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment 
of  an  indemnity  to  Mexico,  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe-Hidalgo.* In  February,  1851,  a  bill  to  appropriate 
money  for  this  purpose  came  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives.  On  the  25th,  at  a  late  evening  session, 
while  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  a  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  severely  criticised  Mr.  Webster's  course 
in  this  matter,  and  declared  that  it  was  connected  with  a  cor- 
rupt arrangement  made  at  the  same  time,  by  which  Mr.  Webster 
was  to  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  an  inducement  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  following 
day,  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster,  professing  to  speak  by  authority,  pronounced  this  ac- 
cusation "  an  unqualified  falsehood ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  he 
desired  that  Mr.  Allen  might  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
stantiate it,  as  he  had  offered  to  do.  Mr.  Allen  asked  leave  to 
reply,  but  the  House  refused  its  permission.  On  a  subsequent 
day,  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  raise  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charge  made  by 
Mr.  Allen ;  but  the  House  would  not  permit  the  resolution  to 
be  received.     The  following  letters  relate  to  this  occurrence  : 

[from   the   HON.    R.    C.   SCHENCK.] 

"  Wednesday  Morning,  February  88,  1851. 
"  3Iy  dear  Sir  :  .  .  .  .  You  have  heard  of  the  coarse  assault  upon  you, 
made  last  night  by  the  Worcester  member,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  malignity  was  rebuked,  not  merely  by  what  was  said  in  reply 
by  friends  on  the  floor,  but  still  more  by  the  universal  indignation  and 
scorn,  felt  and  freely  expressed,  all  round,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  hall. 
It  was  worth  something  to  be  attacked,  to  have  such  a  triumph  in  the 
good  feeling  which  it  elicited  for  you  in  the  hearts  and  looks  and  words 
of  all  honest  and  honorable  men  who  witnessed  the  scene. 

"  Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

**  Robert  C.  Schexck,*' 

*  The  arrangement  for  the  payment  Messrs.  Howland  and  Aspinwall,  a  firm 

to  Mexico  was  made  through  Mr.  T,  W.  of  merchants  in  New  York  ;  and  Messrs. 

Ward,    of    Boston,   agent    of   Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Riggs,  bankers  in  Wash 

Baring,  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  London;  ington 
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[FBOH  the  HON.  OBOBOB  ASHMTN.] 

"  HOVBV  aw  BSPXS8SHTATIYK8,  MOTCh  1,  1851. 

'*  My  dear  Sir  :  On  coming  to  the  House  this  morning,  I  stated  to 
gentlemen  on  all  sides,  what  you  desired  me  to  communicate,  namely : 
that  neither  you;  nor  your  friends,  would  interpose  any  obstacle  to  any 
inquiry  in  relation  to  you,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cose  might  render  proper. 

^*  But  the  whole  attack  was  so  utterly  disgusting  to  the  House,  and 
treated  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  and  especially  by  General 
Bayley  and  others,  leading  Democrats,  as  well  as  by  the  Whigs,  that  the 
House  has  just  refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  of  Julian 
by  the  very  emphatic  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  thirty-five. 

'^  I  did  not  vote  upon  the  question,  because,  while  I  looked  upon  the 
whole  movement  as  an  outrage,  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  in  the  least  degree 
to  interfere  with  your  expressed  wishes  for  the  freest  action  of  the  House 
upon  the  subject.  Very  respectfully, 

"George  Ashmun." 

[memorandxtm.] 

"  HousB  OT  BspsESKirrATiTxs,  March  1, 1851. 

"  Mr.  Otis  told  me  that  last  July,  as  he  came  through  Boston  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  he  was  at  the  Custom-House  in  Boston,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  and  was  conversing  with  them 
about  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  when  Mr. 
Haven  came  in  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Haven  and  Mr. 
Greely  stepped  aside  for  consultation  for  a  few  minutes ;  that,  after  Mr. 
Haven  had  left  the  room,  ]VIr.  Greely  said  that  Mr.  Webster  had  written 
to  Mr.  Haven  that  he  had  been  offered  the  State  Department,  and  was 
hesitating  about  accepting  it,  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected ;  that  Mr.  Haven  said  that  he  should  write 
to  Mr.  Webster  to  accept,  and  his  friends  would  save  him.  Mr.  Otis  ftir- 
ther  said  that  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Greely  to  go 
directly  to  Washington,  and  remonstrate  with  the  President  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State ;  that  accordingly  he, 
Mr.  Otis,  did  come  on,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival,  he  called  on  the  President,  and  among  other  things  told  him  what 
had  occurred  at  Boston  as  above  stated. 

"  Mr,  Otis  also  at  the  same  time  told  the  story  t)  members  of  Congress, 

m  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts. 

"George  Ashmun." 

[from  MR.  FRANKLIN  HAVEN.] 

"Boston,  Ft^ruary  88, 18B1. 
"  My  DEAR  Sir  :  The  following  article  appeared  in  the  papers  of  last 
evening : 
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"  *  The  "Washington  correspondent  of  the  New- York  Herald  telegraphs 
concerning  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  as  follows : 

"  *  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  the  Sub-Treasurer, 
Mr.  Haven,  that  he  had  been  offered  the  State  Department,  but  conld  not 
accept  it  unless  his  friends  would  make  up  what  he  would  sacrifice  pecu- 
niarily by  accepting.  Mr.  Haven  showed  the  letter  to  Collector  Greely, 
who,  at  the  time,  told  its  contents  to  Mr.  Otis,  a  member  from  Maine,  who 
was  present    Mr.  Otis  has  divulged  the  matter  to  Congressmen,'  etc.,  etc. 

"  So  fiir  as  regards  myself^  this  statement  is,  except  in  one  particular, 
wholly  untrue.  You  did  advise  me,  by  letter,  that  the  President  had  in- 
vited you  to  take  the  State  Department.  There  was  not  a  word  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  matter  set  forth  in  the  article. 

"  Mr.  Collector  Greely  has  made  a  written  statement  that  I  never 
showed  to  him  any  such  letter ;  that  he  never  knew  of  my  receiving  any 
such  letter ;  and  that  he  never  made  any  such  statement  to  Mr.  Otis  or 
anybody  else. 

"  With  the  request  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  noticing  an  article  so 
obviously  untrue, 

"  I  remain,  with  the  highest  considerations  of  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Yours  always, 

-  Hon.  D.  Webster."  "  Fbaxkun  Haven. 

The  origin  of  this  absurd  tale  was  traced,  at  the  time,  to 
the  following  occurrences :  While  the  formation  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more's Cabinet  was  yet  undecided  (July,  1850),  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haven,  in  Boston,  the  letters  on  that 
subject  which  are  printed  in  the  last  chapter.*  On  the  30th  of 
July,  as  has  already  been  stated,  he  sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Haven,  communicating  the  information  that  President 
Fillmore  had  offered  the  Department  of  State  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  accepted  it. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Haven 
chanced  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  Mr. 
Philip  Greely,  on  business ;  and,  while  there,  he  answered,  to 
a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Greely,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Haven  said  or  intimated  nothing  in  regard  to  any 
pecuniary  arrangements  to  enable  Mr.  Webster  to  accept  the 
office,  exhibited  no  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  referred  to 
none.  Mr.  Otis,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Haven  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

*  Letters  of  July  11,  12,  16,  and  21,  1860,  ante,  pp.  464,  465. 
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After  Mr.  Haven  had  left,  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr.  Otis  conversed 
about  Mr.  Webster's  private  aflfiairs,  and  his  probable  hesitation 
in  regard  to  the  office  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  its 
acceptance  would  require ;  and,  after  Mr.  Otis  went  away,  he 
asserted  that  he  learned  from  Mr.  Greely,  as  intelligence  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Haven,  that  Mr.  Webster  would  not  accept  the 
office  unless  in  some  way  relieved  from  the  sacrifices  it  would 
involve,  and  that  Mr.  Haven  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, urging  him  to  accept.  Mr.  Otis  declared,  before  he  left 
Mr.  Greely,  that  he  should  proceed  immediately  to  Washing- 
ton, lay  the  facts  before  the  President,  and  thereby  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster.  There  were  other 
persons  present  during  part  of  the  time  who  were  not  friendly 
to  Mr.  Webster. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr.  Otis  caused  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  be  made  in  the  public  prints  : 

"HB.   ALLEN^B  charge  against  DAIOEL  WEBSTEB. 

"  We  are  authorized,  both  by  Mr.  Otis,  of  Maine,  and  by  Mr.  Greely,  to 
state  that  the  conversation  between  them,  which  has  been  referred  to  of 
late  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  related  entirely  to  the  rumors  and 
reports  which  were  in  Boston  at  that  time  (July  last),  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  and  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  The  object  of  Mr.  Otis  in  caUing  on  Mr.  Greely  was 
solely  to  obtain  information  on  that  point ;  and  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  Greely  had  reference  to  that  point  alone. 

"  Mr.  Greely  answered  his  inquiries  by  stating  the  conflicting  reports 
which  were  in  circulation,  as  said  to  come  from  Mr.  Webster  and  others. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Otis  may  have  confounded,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Haven, 
what  was  said  to  be  reported  from  others.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  con-* 
versation  commenced,  Mr.  Haven  came  in  upon  other  business,  and  Mr. 
Greely  did  inquire  of  him  respecting  the  rumors  of  Mr.  Webster's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Haven  answered  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
written  that  the  President  had  tendered  him  the  office. 

"  Mr.  Otis  believes  that  Mr.  Greely  said  Mr.  Haven,  in  addition,  told 
him  that  Mr.  Webster  hesitated  from  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  he  would  have 
to  make ;  and  that  he  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  Webster,  urging  him  to 
accept  the  place.  But  Mr.  Greely  has  no  recollection  of  this  as  coming 
from  Mr.  Haven,  but  thinks  that  matter  was  alluded  to  incidentally  by 
other  persons,  who  afterward  came  into  the  office  before  Mr.  Otis  left ;  and 
that  he  confounded  one  conversation  with  the  other. 

"  The  only  information  asked  for  and  received  had  reference  solely  to 
the  fact  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Mr.  Otia 
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so  intended  to  be  understood  when  he  made  his  statement  in  July  last, 
and  in  his  more  recent  explanation  of  that  statement.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  statement  that  could  be,  by  any  ingenuity,  perrerted  to  the  purpose 
of  showing  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Webster  to  obtain  money,  or  that  could 
be  used  by  any  one  for  that  purpose,  either  according  to  the  recollection 
of  the  conversation  by  Mr.  Otis  or  by  Mr.  Greely. 

^^  From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Otis  could  furnish  no  basis  for  the  late  attack  upon  Mr.  Webster ; 
nor  does  it  in  any  degree  justify  or  sustain  the  extraordinary  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the  late  attack.^' 

It  is,  of  course,  immate»ial  to  know  how  far  Mr.  Allen 
deemed  himself  justified,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Otis,  in 
making  the  charge  that  Mr.  Webster  would  not  accept  the 
oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State  unless  a  large  sum  of  money  should 
be  raised  for  him  as  an  inducement,  and  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  actually  made ;  or  how  far,  or  from  whom,  Mr.  Otis 
supposed  he  had  authority  for  saying  whatever  he  did  say  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Allen  or  others.  Mr.  Haven's  statement,  that 
he  never  received  any  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  containing  such 
a  suggestion,  disposes  of  the  whole  charge.  The  occurrence 
itself,  however,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  credulity  with 
which  a  person  of  ardent  political  opinions  will  sometimes 
listen  to  rumors  affecting  the  character  of  an  opponent,  whose 
course  is  a  subject  of  embittered  controversy.  Mr.  Allen  was 
warmly  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster's  political  conduct  after  March, 
1850 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  a  party  in 
Massachusetts  which  sought  to  impair  Mr.  Webster's  influence 
over  the  public  mind. 

That  Mr.  Webster  could  not  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  without  great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  the  whole  country 
knew ;  but  neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor  the  people 
of  the  United  States  believed  that  he  sought  and  received  any 
sum  of  money  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance.  What  he  did 
was  precisely  wliat  he  had  done  before,  more  than  once,  namely, 
he  took  a  public  position  from  a  sense  of  his  public  duty,  with 
too  little  regard  for  the  state  of  his  private  affairs. 

After  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  office,  a  number  of  his 
personal  friends,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  could  be  regarded 
as  "  bankers,"  sent  him  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  his  table.    But  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
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that  lie  never  knew  their  names  or  positions.     Mr.  Haven  him- 
self had  no  agency  in  the  matter,  and  no  connection  with  it.* 

'In  January,  1852,  Mr.  Allen  re-  nished-— fifty  thousand  dollars  to  support 
peated  this  charge,  notwithstanding  the  him  in  tnat  office."  Mr.  Allen  did  not  say 
fact  that  Mr.  Haven  had  publicly  denied  that  Mr.  Ward,  or  Messrs.  Howland  and 
its  alleged  foundation,  over  his  own  sig-  Aspihwall,  had  contributed  to  that  fund, 
nature,  in  May,  1851,  and  notwithstand-  but  he  said  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
ing the  disclaimers  of  Mr.  Greely  and  lieve  they  had.  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
Mr.  Otis,  which  left  it  morally  certain  that  the  negotiation  with  the  bankers  was 
that  Mr.  Otis  had  acted  on  a  false  as-  made  *^aiwe  very  time  when  the  negotia- 
sumption  of  a  fact,  when  he  said  to  Mr.  tion  was  going  on  for  raising  the  fifty  thou- 
Ashmun,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  sand  dollars."  These  facts,  Mr.  Allen  said, 
Allen,  that  Mr.  Webster  had  written  to  had  been  denied^  but  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
Mr.  Haven,  suggesting  some  pecuniary  were  strenuously  opposed  to  an  inves- 
arrangement  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  tlgation.  [The  refusal  of  the  House  of 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  Mr.  Representatives  to  make  an  investiga- 
Haven  had  replied  that  his  "  friends  tion  had  alone  prevented  it.]  Mr.  Allen 
would  save  him."  Apparently  unwilling  also  spoke  of  misrepresentations  and 
to  be  convinced  by  any  testimony,  Mr.  attempts  to  palliate  the  offence,  among 
Allen,  on  this  last  occasion  (January,  ther^a'letter  from  Mr.  Haven  denying  that 
1852),  while  the  same  bill  to  provide  for  ^  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  payment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  '  Mr.  Webster  with  regard  to  the  fif^y  thou- 
was  again  before  the  House,  amplified  sand  dollar  fund.  [Mr.  Haven's  previous 
his  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  as  fol-  public  denial  had  covered  the  whole 
lows :  1.  That  no  officer  had  any  right  ground-work  of  the  charge.]  Political 
to  make  a  negotiation  of  this  kind,  in  rancor  and  such  credulity  as  it  engen- 
advance  of  the  appropriation.  2.  That  dcrs  could  go  no  further  than  they  car- 
if  any  such  negotiation  should  be  made,  ried  Mr.  Allen  and  others  who  continued 
competition  should  be  invoked,  and  the  to  repeat  this  statement  after  it  had  been 
agent  should  be  employed  whose  terms  shown  to  be  untrue.  The  whole  affair 
would  be  the  most  favorable.  3.  That  subsided  in  the  House  of  Rcpresent- 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  have  atives,  after  Mr.  George  T.  Davis,  who 
interfered  in  the  matter,  but  should  have  was  also  a  member  from  Massachusetts, 
left  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  made  a  defence  of  Mr.  Webster 
He  alluded  to  his  having  presented  these  showing  the  groundlessness  of  this 
objections  at  the  previous  session,  and  charge  (January  23,  1852).  The  de- 
to  his  having  then  urged  "  that  the  rela-  bate  then  fell  back  to  the  bill,  and  the 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  these  general  objections  to  the  arrangement 
capitalists  and  bankers  were  such  as  rcn-  which  Mr.  Webster  had  made  for  the 
dered  it  highly  improper  and  unfit  that  payment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity, 
he  should  take  it  upon  himself,  unneccs-  Several  amendments  to  the  bill  were 
sarily,  to  discharge  the  duties  he  bad  offered,  intended  to  carry  a  censure  of 
assumed.  .  .  .  Now,  what  were  these  re-  Mr.  Webster's  action :  such  as  "  that 
lations  ?  It  had  come  to  my  knowl-  the  said  sum  be  paid  over  to  the  proper 
edge — and  it  seemed  to  me  a  proper  authorities  of  Mexico,  by  the  Secretary 
matter  for  the  knowledge  of  the  House —  of  the  Treasury  under  the  supervision 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  took  of  the  President ; "  that  it  be  paid  "  in 
upon  himself  the  office  which  he  now  a  manner  conformable  to  the  request  of 
holds,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  quite  the  Mexican  Government,"  etc.  All  of 
as  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  these  amendments  were  rejected,  and 
negotiation  which  it  appears  he  made  the  bill  passed,  simply  appropriating 
with  the  Barings  and  their  associates,  three  million  one  hundred  and  eighty 
It  was  a  negotiation  with  men  of  a  char-  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  the 
acter,  class,  and  description,  similar  to  last  instalment  due  under  the  Treaty  of 
that  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Boston,  and  How-  Guadalupe-Hidalgo — which  was  to  fall 
land  and  Aspinwall,  of  New  York ;  a  ne-  due  May  81, 1852. 
gotiation,  by  which,  as  an  inducement  for  I  have  spoken  of  a  party  in  Massa- 
Mr.  Webster  to  take  the  office  which  he  chusetts  who  sought  from  political  mo- 
now  holds,  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be  fur-  tives  to  impair  Mr.  Webster's  influence 
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Early  in  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  short  visit 
:o  Massachusetts.  While  he  was  at  Marshfield,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  of  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties, 
wished  to  offer  him  a  public  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
custody  of  that  famous  place  of  public  assembly  had  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Aldennen  of  the  citv ;  and  it  was 
ihe  practice  to  grant  permission  to  use  it  on  the  petition  of  one 
hundred  tax-payers.  The  requisite  petition  was  duly  presented, 
and  an  invitation,  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, was  sent  to  Mr.  "Webster,  at  Marshfield.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Choate  should  make  the  address  of  welcome,  and  intima- 
tions of  the  course  of  his  remarks  were  conveved  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster,  who  had  privately  signified  his  purpose  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. But,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  meeting 
was  expected  to  take  place,  it  became  known  that  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  had  refused  the  use  of  the  hall. 

This  affair,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  regarded  a3  a  very  trivial  occurrence,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unworthy  of  a  place  here,  immediately 
struck  the  whole  country  with  amazement.  It  was  asked, 
everywhere,  if  Boston  could  not  bear  free  discussion  of  public 
measures,  or  had  refused  to  hear  her  own  illustrious  citizen  and 
statesman.  Wliat  would  otherwise  have  met  onlv  with  ridi- 
cule,  was  treated  as  a  serious  event,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  political  affairs  at  the  time.  In  Boston  itself,  indignation 
and  shame  became  so  general  that  the  unlucky  officials  were 
alarmed,  and  sought  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  explanation 
which  they  endeavored  to  make  to  Mr.  Webster  was,  that,  hav- 

OTcr  the  public  mind.  In  this  warfare,  people  to  be  incredulous  of  such  assaults 
all  manly  fairness  was  disregarded,  upon  eminent  statesmen.  But  such  in- 
Long  af\er  this  imputation  had  been  credulity  is  rarely  as  active  as  it  should 
shown  to  be  entirely  untrue,  the  news-  be ;  and  the  assaults  are  therefore  often 
paper  orf^n  of  this  party,  in  Boston,  re-  made  on  calculation  of  their  effect,  far 
iterated  it,  quoting  the  language  in  which  more  than  on  conviction  of  their  justice. 
Mr.  Allen  had  originally  made  the  charge,  Mr.  Webster  rarely  took  any  active  steps 
and  asserting  that  the  inquiry  had  been  to  meet  such  imputations.  What  he  did, 
smothered  in  the  House  of  Representa-  in  such  cases,  strongly  illustrates  his  re- 
tires by  &  corrupt  understanding  be-  lianee  on  the  judgments  of  the  future : 
tween  Uie  Whig  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  he  caused  the  means  of  refutation  to  be 
and  the  friends  of  a  prominent  Demo-  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  among 
crat  who  was  interested  in  a  private  bill  his  private  papers,  and  there  are  few 
before  the  House.  While  all  experience  transactions  of  his  life,  public  or  private, 
shows  that  in  free  countries  political  in  any  way  involving  his  character,  that 
controversy  degenerates  into  personal  cannot  there  be  traced  with  entire  accu- 
•hmder,  it  ought  also  to  admonish  the  racy. 
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ing  refused  the  use  of  the  hall  to  persons  and  parties  who 
sought  to  denounce  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  they  thought 
consistency  required  them  to  refuse  it  to  the  supporters  of  that 
policy,  but  that  no  personal  disrespect  was  intended  toward 
Mr.  Webster.  This  explanation  he  did  not  think  it  became  him 
to  regard.  His  answer  to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  was  pul)- 
lished  immediately  after  the  refusal  of  the  hall  was  known. 

[to  MR.   GEO.   O.   SMITH  AND  OTHERS.] 

"  MABSHFIELDf  ApHt  IJ),  1851. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  of  this  month, 
and  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  comply  with  your  invitation ;  for, 
although  I  have  entertained  no  purpose  of  discussing  further,  at  present, 
the  political  questions  which  have  so  much  agitated  the  country,  yet  I 
could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  your  fellow-citizens 
for  mutual  congratulation  upon  our  escape,  so  far,  from  dangers  which,  a 
year  ago,  seemed  most  seriously  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  our 
national  institutions ;  and,  upon  the  prospect  of  an  early  return,  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  of  feelings  of  good- will  and  reciprocal  regard. 

^^  But  the  newspapers  of  this  afternoon  inform  me  that  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  have  refused  your  request  for  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall.  I  care 
nothing  for  this,  personally,  except  that  it  deprives  me  of  the  gratification 
of  seeing  you ;  although,  if  I  supposed  that  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
of  Boston  approved  of  this  proceeding,  it  would,  I  confess,  cause  me  the 
deepest  regret.  The  resolution,  denying  you  the  hall,  has  been  adopted, 
if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  same  board  which  has  practically  refused  to  join 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  city  government  in  offering  the  hospitalities 
of  the  city  to  President  Fillmore. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  by  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  My  public  conduct,  through  the  whole 
of  that  long  period,  is  not  unknown,  and  I  cheerfully  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  now  and  hereafter. 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  March  of  last  year  I  have  done  something 
and  hazarded  much  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  maintain  interests  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. And  I  shall  do  more  and  hazard  more  whenever,  in  my  judgment,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  more  be  done  or  more  be  hazarded.  I  shall  per- 
form with  unflinching  perseverance,  and  to  the  end,  my  duty  to  my  whole 
country ;  nor  do  I,  in  the  slightest  degree,  fear  the  result.  Folly  and  fanati- 
cism may  have  their  hour.  They  may  not  only  affect  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals, but  they  may  also  seize  on  public  bodies  of  greater  or  less  dignity. 
But  their  reign  is,  v/ithout  doubt,  destined  to  be  short,  even  where,  for  the 
moment  it  seems  most  triumphant.  We,  of  Massachusetts,  ore  not  doomed 
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to  a  course  of  political  conduct  such  as  would  reproach  our  ancestors,  de- 
stroy our  own  prosperity,  and  expose  us  to  the  derision  of  the  civilized 
world.  No  such  future  is  before  us.  Far  otherwise.  Patriotism,  the 
union  of  good  men,  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  in  all  its  provi^ons,  and 
that  intelligence  which  has  hitherto  enabled  the  people  of  this  State  to 
discern  and  appreciate  their  own  political  blessings,  as  well  as  what  is  due 
to  their  own  history  and  character,  will  bring  them  back  to  their  accus- 
tomed feelings  of  love  of  country,  and  of  respect  and  veneration  for  ita 
institutions. 

*'  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  most  sincere  regards, 

"  Your  obliged  friend,  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

In  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the 
other  branch  of  the  city  government  invited  Mr.  Webster  to 
meet  them  in  Faneuil  Hall.  This  invitation  he  declined,  in 
the  following  answer : 

*'  MABgHTiELD,  Apfil  19, 1851,  Saturday  Morning. 
To  Francis  Brinlet,  Esq.,  Prudent  of  the  Common  Council  of  Ote  City  of  Boston, 

''Mt  deab  Sir:  I  have  received  your  communication  transmitting 
copies  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  on  the  17th  instant,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  body  over  which  you  preside. 

"I  should  be  incapable  of  all  just  emotion,  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to 
e3[press  my  grateful  thanks  for  a  proceeding  so  friendly  and  so  honorable 
toward  myself. 

"  I  wish  my  stay  in  this  vicinity  could  be  such  as  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  calling,  individually,  upon  you,  and  all  the  members,  and 
paying  to  each  my  personal  regards. 

"  Tliere  are,  I  know,  members  of  the  Council  who  entertain  political 
opinions  different  from  my  own ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more  anxious  to 
signify,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  my  sense,  not  only  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy,  but  also  of  the  manliness  and  indei>endence,  which  characterize 
their  votes. 

**  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure,  during  my  present  visit,  of  meeting  the 
citizens  of  Boston. 

"  "What  I  have  done,  within  the  last  year,  to  maintain  the  Union,  and 
to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace,  friendly  intercourse,  commerce,  and  busi- 
ness, among  all  the  States,  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer;  and  I  shall  not 
go  into  a  comer  to  perform  what  may  remain  to  be  done.  Nor  shall  I  enter 
Faneuil  Hall,  till  its  gates  shall  be  thrown  open,  wide  open,  not  *  with  im- 
petuous  recoil — ^grating  harsh  thunder,'  but  with  *  harmonious  sound,  on 
golden  hinges  moving,'  to  let  in,  freely  and  to  overflowing,  you  and  your 
fellow-citizens,  and  all  men,  of  all  parties,  who  are  true  to  the  Union  as 
well  as  to  Liberty — men  who  can  look  around,  on  the  faces  of  the  patriot* 
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which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple,  draw  in  with  their  deepest 
breath  the  appropriate  inspiration,  and  stand  upright  and  erect  upon  its 
pavement,  in  mind  and  heart  elate,  in  the  consciousness  that  they,  too,  are 
Americans,  loyers  of  their  country,  and  their  whole  country,  and  not  un- 
worthy to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  forefathers. 

*'  If  Providence  shall  be  pleased  to  spare  my  life  and  health  till  that 
hour  comes,  I  shall  meet  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  my  voice  shall  ])e 
heard  once  more  in  the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty. 

"  Till  then,  again  thanking  you  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  I  bid 

you  and  them  farewell ! 

"Daniel  Webster." 

The  people  of  tlie  city,  however,  were  not  content  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  return  to  Washington  without  a  greeting  from 
themselves.  In  great  numbers  they  assembled  in  the  square  in 
front  of  his  hotel,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April,  and  in 
their  "  primary  capacity  "  called  him  out.  He  made  a  short 
address  to  them,  and  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  Washington. 

Having  returned  to  his  post  before  the  end  of  April,  Mr. 
Webster  hoped  to  be  spared  from  any  necessity  for  further 
public  speaking,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  time,  before  the 
access  of  his  autumnal  catarrh,  could  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  official  duties  of  his  department.  On  the  4th  of  May  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

"  I  am  steadily  engaged  in  my  official  duties,  and  make  progress  in 
some  things  which  require  dispatch.  There  are  but  few  people  here,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  for  work. 

"  I  have  given  up  my  professional  engagements  both  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  This  has  been  done  at  a  great  sacrifice— three  thousand  dollars 
at  least ;  but  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty.  For  the  next  two  or  three  months  I 
may  calculate  on  good  health,  after  which  my  annual  visitation  of  *  hay 
fever,'  or  *  catarrh,'  may  render  me  incapable  of  doing  much,  if  any  thing, 
for  the  residue  of  the  summer.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  owe  it  to  my  place, 
and  to  my  duties,  to  let  nothing  interfere  for  the  present  with  close  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs. 

"  There  never  was  a  time,  I  think,  in  which  our  foreign  relations  were 
more  quiet.  There  seems  no  disturbing  breath  on  the  surface.  All  the 
diplomatic  gentlemen  here  are  amicably  disposed,  and  our  intercourse  is 
quite  agreeable.  I  think  Mr.  Hiilsemann  is  the  most  satisfied  and  happy 
of  them  all. 

"An  hour  hence  I  receive  my  mail,  and  then  go  to  church,  always  ex- 
pecting a  good  sermon  from  Dr.  Butler. 

"  By-the-way,  if  you  would  see  something  in  the  prophetic  books  of 
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Scripture,  remarkably  applicable  to  our.  days,  turn  to  the  second  chapter 
of  Nahum  and  the  fourth  Terse.^ 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

**DA3aEL  Webster. 
"  P.  S. — For  something  to  remind  you  of  telegraphic  wires,  see  Jot 
xxxviiL  85." « 

But  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  liim.  The  "  Erie  Railroad,'' 
connecting  the  city  of  New  York  with  Lake  Erie,  was  to  be 
opened  with  public  ceremonies,  and  the  directors  sent  an 
urgent  invitation  to  President  Fillmore  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  to  join  their  excursion.  The  President  and  his  friends 
thought  that  a  salutary  political  influence  might  attend  his 
presence  on  this  occasion,  and  they  earnestly  desired  ]Mr.  Web- 
ster to  accompany  them.  Ilis  feelings  about  this  journey  were 
expressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  once,  or  more  than  once,  every  day. 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

'' Jfciy  7, 1S51,  Wednesday  Morning. 

"  My  dear  Sib  :  I  have  not  wished  to  join  this  jaunt  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road)  because  I  have  much  work  on  hand,  which  I  wish  to  get  through 
before  the  hot  weather.  But  there  was  a  wish,  I  believe  warm  and  sin- 
cere, that  I  should  be  of  the  party.  I  suppose  it  will  be  fatiguing,  but  I 
must  try  it. 

"  I  hope  to  rest  a  day  on  my  return,  in  your  city.    You  will  find  me 

Tuesday  eye,  at  the  Astor  House.     I  shall  continue  to  write  daily.     The 

cold  weather  holds  on.    We  have  had  frost,  I  think,  four  nights  out  of 

six.  Yours, 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

[to  MR.  blatchford.] 

^'M<Jty  11, 1351,  Snndaj,  One  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  from  Philadelphia.  I  am 
well,  and  leave  to-morrow  morning,  at  six  o'clock.  I  dread  the  journey 
awfully. 

"I  see  four  elements  of  distress  in  it :  1.  Heat.  2.  prowds.  3.  Lime- 
stone-water.   4.  The  necessity  of  speech-making. 

*  "  The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  '  "  Canst  tho\i  send  lightnings,  that 

streets ;  they  shall  jugtle  one  against    they  may  go,  and  ^ay  unto  thee,  Here 
another  in  the  broad  ways  ;   they  shall    we  are  ?  " 
seem  like  torches;  they  shall  run  like 
the  lightnings." 
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"  This  last  is  not  the  least,  for  I  have  exhausted  my  opinions  and  my 
thoughts,  my  illustrations,  and  my  imaginations ;  all  that  remains  in  my 
mind  is  as  *  dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit,  after  a  voyage.' 

"  Your  notion,  that  no  evil  can  come  from  this  jaunt,  cheers  me ;  but 

still  I  feel  a  caving  in  at  the  prospect  before  me.    But  never  mind.    If  I 

should  not  be  remarkably  foolish,  nor  remarkably  unlucky,  I  shall  not 

spoil  all  the  past.  Y'ours, 

"  D.  W." 

At  Dunkirk,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Railway,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster,  who  had  accompanied  his  father,  became 
suddenly  ill,  and  Mr.  AVebster  was  obliged  to  separate  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

[to  MB.  BLATCHFORD.] 

"DuNKTWc,  May  17, 1851. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  greatly  alarmed  about  Fletcher.  Sleeping 
in  my  room,  he  was  attacked,  Thursday  night,  half-past  one,  by  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  lie  woke  me,  in  much  distress,  and  said  he 
could  not  breathe.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we  had  a  physician,  who 
let  blood  freely,  gave  a  powerful  emetic,  applied  mustard-plasters,  etc.j'fetc. 
He  was  relieved  soon,  but  did  not  get  out  of  his  bed  till  this  morning. 
We  have  a  good  boat  here,  and,  as  the  weather  is  clearing  up,  I  think  we 
shall  go  to  Buffalo  in  tlie  p.  m. 

"  You  see  how  wo  got  along.  I  made  a  speech  here  last  evening,  on 
purpose  to  do  credit  to  the  directors  of  the  road.  There  was  a  reporter 
here— and  I  hope  he  v/ill  give  a  correct  account  of  it.  I  am  marvellously 
well. 

^^I  am  extremely  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  excellent  minister. 
Dr.  Mason.  Tours  truly  always, 

"  Daioel  Webstbb." 

Mr.  Webster  and  liis  son  arrived  at  BuflEalo  after  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  attendants  had  set  out  on  their  return. 

[to  MRS.   FLETCIIER  WEBSTEB.] 

**  BuiTALO,  Majf  90, 1851,  Nino  o'clock  p.  x. 

"  My  DEAR  Caroline  :  I  am  detained  here,  unavoidably,  for  two  or 
three  days  beyond  my  expectation. 

**  Fletcher  has  had  his  trunk  packed,  two  or  three  times,  for  his  de- 
parture for  home,  but,  when  the  time  came,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  part 
with  him.  I  have  nobody  else  with  me,  and,  though  well  at  present,  I 
should  be  alarmed  if  I  should  get  sick. 
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^^  To-uight  he  has  got  all  things  in  readiness  to  go  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  should  sleep  an  hour,  under  the  conscioufineaB 
that  he  was  to  leave  in  the  morning.  I  must,  my  dear  child,  detain  him  a 
day  or  two  longer,  and  you  must  try  to  forgive  me  for  it.  I  have  do 
travelling  friend ;  no  servant,  or  attendant,  that  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
and,  if  Fletcher  should  go,  I  should  feel  absolutely  desolate. 

"  I  have  telegraphed  to  New  York  for  somebody  to  meet  me^  and,  the 
moment  I  see  a  reliable  and  familiar  face,  I  will  give  your  husband  my 
blessing,  and  let  him  depart. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

The  citizens  of  Buffalo,  without  distinction  of  party,  invited 
Mr.  Webster  to  a  public  dinner,  whicli  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  May.  They  also  requested  him  to  address  the  people  in  the 
park.  At  the  dinner,  his  speech  related  to  the  general  topics 
suggested  by  the  opening  of  a  great  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  to  its  relations  to  the  growth  of  the  Western  coun- 
try ;  for  he  chose  to  reserve  all  topics  concerning  the  political 
questions  of  the  time  until  the  following  day.  In  that  speech, 
delivered  in  the  open  air  on  the  22d,  in  a  drenching  rain,  which 
did  not  disturb  the  great  audience  assembled  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  him,  he  entered  into  the  subject  which  was  in  all  men's 
minds.  Whatever  he  may  have  thought,  himself,  of  his  power 
to  say  any  thing  fresh  and  instructive  concerning  the  public 
questions  on  which  he  had  previously  written  and  spoken  so 
much,  this  Buffalo  speech  was  received  by  those  who  heard  it, 
and  by  thousands  who  read  it  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  new  admiration  at  his  intellectual  resources.  He  had 
not,  in  fact,  by  any  means  exhausted  himself  on  themes  that 
touched  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  continuance  of  its 
Union,  and  the  safety  of  its  Constitution. 

Largely  as  we  may  estimate  the  depth  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the  reach  and  activity  of  his  mental  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  he  could  have  made  preparation  for  such  a  speech 
as  this.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  entertained 
at  a  public  dinner  on  the  day  before,  at  which  he  had  to  make 
a  speech  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay  in  Buffalo  he  was  the  object  of  almost 
incessant  private  attentions.  He  was  at  this  time  past  the  age 
of  sixty-nine ;  and,  although  at  the  moment  in  good  general 
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health,  he  was  obliged  to  be  extremely  careful.  This  speech, 
therefore,  considering  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
made,  aflEbrds  very  high  evidence  of  his  powers  as  an  orator,  of 
his  unabated  mental  capacity,  and  of  his  patriotic  wisdom.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  his  character  as  a  public 
man ;  for  no  one  who  now  reads  it  can  believe  that  there  ever 
entered  his  mind  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  the  correctness 
of  his  own  political  course,  or  of  what  the  safety  of  our  institu- 
tions required  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  who 
maligned  and  traduced  him  were  in  the  habit  of  believing,  or 
affecting  to  believe,  that  he  sometimes  felt  himself  to  have  been 
wrong.  K  there  are  any  who  still  think  so,  they  should  read 
and  ponder  this  speech. 

It  was  made  in  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  and 
when  he  himself  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  bitterly  as- 
sailed. But  whoever  will  correctly  observe  the  attitude  in 
which  he  stood,  in  respect  to  the  sectional  controversies,  and 
will  undertake  to  answer  his  positions,  will  find  that  there 
is  no  answer  within  reach,  which  can  affect  Mr.  Webster's 
purity  of  purpose,  or  afford  any  disparagement  of  his  political 
wisdom  and  forecast.  His  object  on  this  occasion  was,  to  show 
to  the  people  of  New  York  that  they  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsible  for  the  public  measures  which,  beginning  with  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  ending  with  the  Mexican  War,  had 
brought  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  into  conflict 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  tell  them  again,  as  he  had  repeat- 
edly told  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  that  he  had  resisted 
all  acquisitions  of  territory  hecause  they  would  lead  to  a  danger- 
ous controversy ;  to  remind  them  that,  while,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1850,  Texas  stood  ready  to  maintain  her  claim 
to  tlie  whole  of  New  Mexico,  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  States 
of  the  South  had  taken  measures  looking  toward  secession,  and 
that  a  civil  war  was  thus  imminent ;  to  reiterate  to  them  the 
entire  uselessness  of  excluding  slavery,  by  Act  of  Congress,  from 
the  Territories  requiring  to  be  organized;  and  to  explain  to 
them  the  necessity  for  new  legislation  in  respect  to  fugitives 
from  service.     In  conclusion,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States ;  but  it 
is  clear  and  certain  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  it.    It  may  be,  how- 
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ever,  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Pro\'idence,  some  remedy  for  this  evi' 
may  occur  or  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hold 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  you  need  never  expect  from 
me,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  shall  falter  from  it ;  that  I  shall  be 
otherwise  than  frank  and  decisive.  I  would  not  part  with  my  character 
as  a  man  of  firmness  and  decision,  and  honor  and  principle,  for  all  that  the 
world  possesses.  You  will  find  me  true  to  the  North,  because  all  my  sym- 
pathies are  wnth  the  North.  My  affections,  my  children,  my  hopes,  my 
every  thing,  are  with  the  North.  But  when  I  stand  up  before  my  country, 
as  one  appointed  to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  will  be  just. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  expect  to  be  libelled  and  abused.  I  have  not  lost  a 
night's  rest  for  a  great  many  years  from  any  such  cause,  I  have  some 
talent  for  sleeping.  And  why  should  I  not  expect  to  be  libelled  ?  Is  not 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  libelled  and  abused  ?  Do  not  some 
people  call  it  a  covenant  with  hell  ?  Is  not  Washington  libelled  and 
abused  ?  Is  he  not  called  a  bloodhound  on  the  track  of  the  African 
negro  ?  Are  not  our  fathers  libelled  and  abused  by  their  own  children  ? 
And  ungrateful  children  they  are.  How,  then,  shall  I  escape  ?  I  do  not 
expect  to  escape ;  but,  knowing  these  things,  I  impute  no  bad  motive  to 
any  men  of  character  and  fair  standing.  The  great  settlement  measures 
of  the  last  Congress  are  laws.  Many  respectable  men,  representatives  from 
your  own  State,  and  from  other  States,  did  not  concur  in  them.  I  do  not 
impute  any  bad  motive  to  them.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  they  are 
Americans  all.  They  may.  not  have  thought  these  laws  necessary ;  or  they 
may  have  thought  that  they  would  be  enacted  without  their  concurrence. 
Let  all  that  pass  away.  If  they  are  now  men  who  will  stand  by  what  is 
done,  and  stand  up  for  their  country,  we  must  stand  by  them  and  live  by 
them.    I  will  respect  them  all  as  friends. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  of  you,  what  do  you  think  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  countrj',  at  this  time,  if  these  laws  had  not 
been  passed  by  the  last  Congress  ?  If  the  question  of  the  Texas  boundary 
had  not  been  settled  ?  If  New  Mexico  and  Utah  had  been  left  as  desert 
places,  and  no  government  had  been  provided  for  them  ?  And  if  the  other 
great  object,  to  which  State  laws  had  opposed  so  many  obstacles — the  res- 
toration of  fugitives — had  not  been  provided  for,  I  ask,  what  would  have 
been  the  state  of  this  country  now  ?  You  men  of  Erie  County,  you  men  of 
New  York,  I  conjure  you  to  go  home  to-night,  and  meditate  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  country  now,  at  this  moment, 
if  these  laws  had  not  been  passed  ?  I  have  given  my  opinion  that  we 
should  have  had  a  civil  war.  I  refer  it  to  you,  therefore,  for  your  con- 
sideration :  meditate  on  it ;  do  not  be  carried  away  by  any  abstract  notions 
or  metaphysical  ideas ;  think  practically  on  the  great  question,  What  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment  if  we  had  not 
settled  these  agitating  questions  ?  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  there  would 
have  been  a  civil  war. 
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"  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me,  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  myself  ?  I 
have  been  a  long  time  in  public  life ;  of  course,  not  many  years  remain  to 
me.  At  the  commencement  of  1850, 1  looked  anxiously  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  I  thought  the  inevitable  consequence  of  leaving  the 
existing  controversies  unadjusted  would  be  civil  war.  I  saw  danger  in 
leaving  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  any  government,  a  prey  to  the 
power  of  Texas.  I  saw  the  condition  of  things  arising  from  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  of  the  States  in  defeating  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  I  saw  these  things,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  encounter  whatever  might  betide  me  in  the  attempt  to 
avert  the  impending  catastrophe.  And  allow  me  to  add  something  which 
is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  notice.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives told  me  that  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
speeches  which  had  been  made  in  Congress  on  the  slavery  question.  *  That 
is  a  very  large  number,  my  friend,'  I  said ;  *  but  how  is  that  ?'  *  Why,' 
said  he,  *  a  Northern  man  gets  up,  and  speaks  with  considerable  power 
and  fluency  until  the  Speaker^s  hammer  knocks  him  down.  Then  gets  up  a 
Southern  man,  and  speaks  with  more  warmth.  He  is  nearer  the  sun,  and 
he  comes  out  with  the  greater  fervor  against  the  North.  He  speaks  his 
hour,  and^  is,  in  turn,  knocked  down.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  until  I  have 
got  one  hundred  and  forty  speeches  on  my  list.'  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  where 
are  they,  and  what  are  they  ? '  *  If  the  speaker,'  said  he,  *  was  a  Northern 
man,  he  held  forth  against  slavery ;  and,  if  he  was  from  the  South,  he 
abused  the  North ;  and  all  these  speeches  were  sent  by  the  members  to 
their  own  localities,  where  they  served  only  to  aggravate  the  local  irrita- 
tion already  existing.  No  man  reads  both  sides.  The  other  side  of  the 
argument  is  not  read ;  and  the  speeches  sent  from  Washington,  in  such 
prodigious  numbers,  instead  of  tending  to  conciliation,  do  but  increase,  in 
both  sections  of  the  Union,  an  excitement  already  of  the  most  dangerous 
character.' 

"  Gentlemen,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  saw  that  something  must  be 
done.  It  was  impossible  to  look  with  indifference  on  a  danger  of  so  for- 
midable a  character.  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  I  bore  in  mind  what 
Massachusetts  has  ever  been  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  I  felt  the 
importance  of  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  one  to  whom  she  had  so  long 
confided  the  trust  of  representing  her  in  either  House  of  Congress.  As  I 
honored  her,  and  respected  her,  I  felt  that  I  was  serving  her  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  promote  tlie  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

"And  now  suppose,  gentlemen,  that,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  I 
had  taken  a  different  course.  If  I  may  allude  so  particularly  to  an  indi- 
vidual so  insignificant  as  myself,  suppose  that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850, 
instead  of  making  a  speech  that  would,  so  far  as  my  power  went,  reconcile 
the  country,  I  had  joined  in  the  general  clamor  of  the  antislavery  party  ? 
Suppose  I  had  said :  '  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  accommodation ; 
we  will  admit  no  compromise ;  we  will  let  Texas  invade  New  Mexico ;  we 
•will  leave  New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  we  will  plant 
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ourselves  on  the  "VTilmot  Proviso,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may?' 

"  Xow,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  great  consequences  would 
have  followed  such  a  course  on  my  part ;  but,  supposing  I  had  taken  such 
a  course,  how  could  I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  Was  not  I  a  Northern  man  ?  Did 
I  not  know  Massachusetts  feelings  and  prejudices  ?  But  what  of  that  ?  I 
am  an  American.  I  was  made  a  whole  man,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
myself  half  a  one.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  my  country,  to 
my  own  reputation ;  for  I  flattered  myself  that  a  service  of  forty  years  had 
given  me  some  character,  on  which  I  had  a  right  to  repose  for  my  justifica- 
tion in  the  performance  of  a  duty  attended  with  some  degree  of  local  im- 
popularity.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  course,  and  I  did  not 
care  what  was  to  be  the  consequence.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  in  a  very 
alarming  crisis  to  come  out ;  to  go  for  my  country,  and  my  whole  country; 
and  to  exert  any  power  I  had  to  keep  that  country  together.  I  cared  for 
nothing,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing ;  but  I  meant  to  do  my  duty.  Duty  per- 
formed makes  a  man  happy ;  duty  neglected  makes  a  man  unhappy.  I 
therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  discouragements  and  all  dangers,  was  ready  to 
go  forth,  and  do  what  I  thought  my  country,  your  country,  demanded  of 
me.  And,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  here  to-day,  that,  if  the  fate  of  John 
Rogers  had  stared  me  in  the  face,  if  I  had  seen  the  stake,  if  I  had  heard 
the  fagots  already  crackling,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  would 
have  gone  on,  and  discharged  the  duty  which  I  thought  my  country  called 
upon  me  to  perform,  I  would  have  become  a  martyr  to  save  that  country. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  farewell.  Live  and  be  happy.  Live  like  patriots ; 
live  like  Americans.  Live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  your  fathers  prepared  for  you ;  and  if  any  thing  that  I  may  do  here- 
after should  be  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  opinions  and 
principles  which  I  have  this  day  submitted  to  you,  then  discard  me  for- 
ever from  vour  recollection." 

"WTien  this  speech  was  reported  by  telegraph  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  very  serious  error  occurred  in 
tills  passage,  by  the  change  of  a  single  word.  Mr.  Webster  there- 
upon addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia : 

[to  MB.   BOTTS.] 

"  yiABBJXQTOv,  June  8, 1851. 
"  My  deab  Sib  :  When  I  arrived  at  New  York,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  telegraphic  report  of  my  speech  at  Buffalo.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  accomplished  reporter  per- 
formed the  service  as  well  as  he  did ;  but  a  mistake  occurred  of  some  im- 
portance, which  he  corrected  as  soon  as  it  met  his  eye.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  speech,  I  am  reported  as  having  said :  *  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  Congress  has  no 
power  over  it.'    This  is  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  drift  of 
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my  remarks,  that  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  all  would  have  regarded 
it  as  a  misprint  or  an  error ;  it  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  univer- 
sally the  case,  and  therefore  the  reporter  very  promptly  caused  the  following 
correction  to  be  inserted  in  the  Herald^  the  paper  in  which  the  report  first 
appeared :  '  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  slavery  exists  in  the 
Southern  States,  hit  Congress  has  no  power  to  act  upon  it.  It  may  be, 
however,  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  some  remedy  for  this 
evil  may  occur,  or  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter.' 

"  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  person  that,  if  Congress  pos- 
sessed power  over  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  any  attempt  to 
exercise  such  power  would  break  up  the  Union  just  as  surely  as  would  an 
attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  Massachusetts.  These  are  subjects  of 
mere  State  rights  and  State  authority,  intended  originally  to  be  left  en- 
tirely with  the  States,  and  they  must  be  so  left  still,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  Union. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  which  you  may 
think  necessary  to  remove  false  impressions. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  regard, 

"  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

"  DA17IEL  Webster." 

On  Mr.  Webster's  return  toward  Albany,  lie  received  earnest 
invitations  to  speak  at  Batavia,  Eome,  Canandaigna,  and  Syra- 
cuse. From  Canandaigna,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Granger,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

**  Ganandaioita,  May  S3, 1851,  Sunday  Morning,  Seyeu  o'clock. 

"  3It  dear  Sir  :  I  get  along  slowly,  as  well  as  poorly.  I  do  not  mean 
poorly  in  health,  for  my  health  is  much  improved,  but  I  get  poorly 
through  the  meetings  of  such  crowds  of  people. 

"  Yet  I  seem  to  have  no  option.  The  President  stopped  everywhere, 
and  said  something,  and  it  would  be  thought  churlish  if  I  were  to  do 
less.  I  shall  leave  this  place  at  nine  to-morrow ;  stop  a  little  while,  and 
say  a  few  words  at  Auburn.  It  is  Governor  Seward's  residence ;  and  every- 
body there,  I  suppose,  is  a  Free-soiler,  or  nearly  everybody,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  give  him  or  them  offence. 

"  Tlience  to  Syracuse,  that  laboratory  of  abolitionism,  libel,  and  trea- 
son. Tuesday  night  I  shall  reach  Albany,  and  stay  there  through  Wednes- 
day, and,  if  the  weather  is  tolerable,  take  the  evening  boat  of  that  day. 
I  must  do  this,  in  order  to  have  one  day,  Thursday,  in  New  York ;  and 
then  Friday  and  Saturday  to  get  to  Washington.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  to  Albany,  as  we 
should  be  asleep  while  together.    I  much  prefer,  if  you  think  you  can 
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spare  a  day,  that  you  should  go  Tvith  me  to  Philadelphia.  I  am  hav- 
ing a  nice  time  here.  The  finest  weather  in  the  world,  and  entire  quiet. 
I  begin  to  feel  about  right.  You  saw  Fletcher,  I  suppose,  and  learned 
what  a  drenching  we  all  had  in  Buffalo. 

"  Yours  truly  always, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Mr.  TVebster  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  remain  at  Albany,  and  address  the  young  men 
of  that  city.  Their  invitation  was  also  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  both  the  leading  political 
parties,  of  all  ages,  including  persons  of  the  highest  oflScial 
stations.  They  received  him  in  the  square  of  the  State  capitol, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  where  he  spoke  to  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  a  platform  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  speech  is 
remarkable  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  which  we  have, 
in  part,  already  seen  the  fulfilment ;  nor  can  we  see  by  what 
process  his  prediction  is  to  be  finally  refuted  by  the  eflfect  of 
any  human  skill  on  wliich  we  have  a  right  to  rely : 

*^  I  say,  therefore,  without  going  into  the  argument  with  any  detail, 
that,  in  March,  of  1850,  when  I  found  it  my  duty  to  address  Congress  on 
these  important  topics,  it  was  my  conscientious  belief,  and  it  still  remains 
unshaken,  that,  if  the  controversy  with  Texas  could  not  be  amicably  ad- 
justed, there  must,  in  all  probability,  be  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and, 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  prospect,  although  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  no  opposition  could  arise  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that 
would  not  be  suppressed,  it  appeared  of  little  consequence  on  which 
standard  victory  should  perch.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  was  not  anxious 
about  military  consequences ;  I  looked  to  the  civil  and  political  state  of 
things,  and  their  results,  and  I  inquired  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  country,  if,  in  this  state  of  agitation,  if,  in  this  vastly  extended, 
though  not  generally  pervading  feeling  at  the  South,  war  should  break 
out,  and  bloodshed  should  ensue  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union  ?  That 
was  enough  for  me  to  inquire  into  and  consider,  and,  if  the  chances  had 
been  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  civil  war  would  be  the  result,  I  should 
still  have  felt  that  that  one-thousandth  chance  should  be  guarded  against 
by  any  reasonable  sacrifice ;  because,  gentlemen,  sanguine  as  I  am  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country,  strongly  as  I  believe  now,  after  what  has 
passed,  and  especially  after  the  enactment  of  those  measures  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  it  is  likely  to  hold  together,  I  yet  believe  firmly  that 
this  Union,  once  broken,  is  utterly  incapable,  according  to  all  human  ex- 
perience, of  being  reconstructed  in  its  original  character,  of  being  rece- 
mented  bv  any  chemistry,  or  art,  or  effort,  or  skill  of  man," 
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He  returned  to  Washington  on  one  of  tlie  last  days  of 
May,  still  looking  for  rest  from  all  but  the  official  laboi's  of 
his  department,  and  intending  soon  to  make  a  visit  to  Mai*sh- 
field.  But  the  demands  for  public  speaking  pressed  upon 
him  without  cessation.  The  corner-stone  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  Capitol  was  to  be  laid  w^ith  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the 
4th  of  July  ;  and  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal address.  The  President  thought  it  important,  and  Mr. 
Webster  consented.  His  purpose  of  going  North  was  thus 
frustrated  for  the  present ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to  gain  a 
'little  strength  for  this  occasion,  he  went  into  Virginia  by  way 
of  Harper's  Ferry  and  to  Capon  Springs,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  25th.*  There  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  for  fifty  miles 
around,  insisted  upon  entertaining  him  at  a  public  dinner. 
The  gentleman  who  presided,  William  L.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Win- 
chester, said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks : 

"  Our  distinguished  guest,  who  is  the  subject  of  these  sentiments,  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  say  that  here,  in  the  bosom  of  Virginia,  he  is  at  home. 
I  think  he  said  he  felt  himself  at  home.  "We  have  given  you,  sir,  not  only 
our  admiration — that  the  world  gives  you — ^but  we  have  given  you  our 
affections.  Long  ago  you  enchained  our  understandings ;  now  you  have 
thrown  a  spell  over  our  hearts 

You  came  among  us  suddenly,  and,  I  can  add,  unexpectedly.  We 
have  neither  pomp  nor  circumstance  to  give  you ;  but  we  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  the  inestimable  service  you  have  rendered  to  our 
beloved  country ;  and  we  have  sought,  and  do  now  most  earnestly  seek, 
to  impress  your  mind  with  that  conviction." 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Charles  LanmaD,     luding  to  hie  advanced  affe,  and  to  his  desire 

F«sn     who  Ronn  aftpr  thia  viait  to  Cnnnn     to  be  remembered,  molted  the  whole  audience 
^sq.,  wno  soon  alter  tni3  visit  to  Uapon     j^  ^^^„      ^^^^  leaving  Waahlnffton,  and 

Springs  became   Mr.  W  ebster's   private     while  puttinn;  off  final  action  in  regard  to  the 

secretarv,  and   for   whom   Mr.  Webster     *  Clay ton-Bulwer' Treaty,  he  proposed  to  Sir 

had  a  most  affectionate  regard  for  some  l'^Zf'^''rTebitl\'^l!l^lf,ftn-S,%^^ 

mteresting  notes,  from  which  1  take  the  ing  to  his  health,  and  talking  to  the  Virginia 

following  extract :  ftirmera  about  narriculture  and  the  surround- 
ing Bcenery,  that  oo  diplomatic  measures 

"In  June,  1851, 1  caaaally  alluded,  in  his  were   concluded.     He   remained- at   Capon 

greeence,  to  a  visit  that  I  had  just  paid  to  about  two  weeks,  and  it  was  on  his  return  to 

apon  Springs,  whereupon  he  at  once  pro-  Washington  that  be  invited  me  to  join  him  in 

posed  to  go  ihere  with  his  family,  and  in-  the  State  Department.    For  several  months  I 

Bisted  upon  my  Joining  the  party.    His  Jour-  acted  as  his  private  secretary,  while  holding 

ney  to  that  place  was  a  continuous  ovation ;  the  ofBcial  position  of  Librarian  of  the  War 

the  people  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Winchester,  Department.    In  November,  1851,  however, 

etc.,  coming  forth  to  welcome  him  in  great  I  was  appointed  Librarian  of  Copyrights  in 

numbers.    At  the  Springs  the  citizens  gave  the  Department  of  State,  and  continued  to 

him  a  dinner,  on  which  occasion  h(*  deliv-  act  as  his  secretary  until  his  death.    During 

ered  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting  my  interconn*e  with  htm  I  accompanied  him 

speeches  of  his  life.    It  was  not  [expresslvj  in  all  his  visits  to  Franklin  and  Marshfield ; 

reported,  and  of  course  does  not  appear  In  and  I  was  onlv  prevented  from  b<'ing  with 

bis  collected  Works :  but  an  outline  of  It  was  his  sorrowing  friends  at  the  last  by  the  lUnesa 

published  in  a  pamphlet.   A  passage  in  it,  al-  of  a  member  of  my  own  family.'' 
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Mr.  Webster  rose  to  reply  amid  deafening  applause.  lie 
said : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Citizens  op  Virginia  :  It  is  my 
first  duty  to  express,  however  inadequately,  my  gratitude  to  you,  one  and 
all,  for  this  unexpected  token  of  respect.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  you 
have  come  from  great  distances ;  many  of  you,  I  know,  have  come  upon 
the  saddle,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  you  have  done  this  to  tender  me  this 
token  of  your  regard.  I  know  also  that  many  of  you  have  left  your  estates 
and  harvest-fields  at  a  time  when  every  hour,  whether  of  proprietor  or 
workman,  is  so  important.  For  this,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  I  am  afraid 
this  courtesy  has  been  to  you  costly  and  inconvenient,  and  therefore,  gentle- 
men, it  sinks  more  deeply  in  my  heart.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

"  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  much  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  of 
Southern  Virginia ;  in  past  times,  also,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  something 
of  Western  Virginia,  those  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River ;  but  not 
until  this  week  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  any  thing  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  renowned  valley  where  I  now  stand.  I  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  a  few  days'  leisure,  or,  at  least,  a  few  days  that  I  could  spare 
from  my  oflicial  duties,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  penetrate 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  along  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, see  something  of  the  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Al- 
leghany. My  journey  through  your  country  thus  far  has  been  one  of  great 
gratification  and  admiration.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  from  the  time 
I  crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  leaving  it,  went  with  the  train  upward  along 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  have  seen  a  country  abounding  in  fertility, 
and  remarkable  for  its  vast  richness  and  beauty.  I  have  seen  the  great 
grain-growing  counties  of  New  York,  and  of  Ohio,  and  other  Western 
States ;  of  England,  from  Herefordshire  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  wheat-growing  region  surpassing  that  which  I  crossed 
between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Winchester.  I  have  been  told  that  the  same 
rich  country  extends  beyond,  and  is  to  be  found  through  Shenandoah, 
Rockingham,  and  Augusta  Counties.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  soon  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  truth  of  that  statement.  I  admire,  too, 
your  mountain  scenery ;  I  admire  it  for  its  sublimity  and  grandeur ; 
though,  perhaps,  these  mountains  are  not  adapted  to  that  high  degree 
of  cultivation  for  which  the  valley  is  so  remarkable,  still  they  are  pictu- 
resque, and  give  rise  to  thoughts  and  feelings  which  tend  to  elevate  and 
dignify  the  man  who  beholds  them.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  should 
feel  most  happy,  if  my  time  would  permit — and  I  hope,  before  long,  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  proceed  still  farther  in  this  region  of  the  State — 
to  go  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  see 
that  great  corn-growing  and  cattle-raising  country  of  which  I  have  heard, 
and  of  which  I  have  read  so  much,  for  nearly  half  my  life.  But  this,  at 
present,  my  time  will  not  allow.  Tliis  is  my  first  visit  to  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  I  hope,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
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"  There  are  two  elements  which  constitute  a  country — soil  and  climate 
are  one,  men  and  women  the  other.  Here  they  are  both  to  be  found.  But, 
even  if  there  were  no  men  and  women  in  this  region,  the  country  would 
still  be  valuable  and  beautiful ;  and,  if  it  were  as  barren  as  yonder  rock  " 
(pointing  through  the  window  to  a  jutting  cliflf  which  overhangs  the 
spring),  "but  were  filled  with  intelligent  men  and  refined  and  educated 
"women,  like  those  who  now  throng  this  wide  hall,  it  would  be  most  ad- 
mirable still.  So,  if  either  were  here,  your  country  would  be  beautiful 
and  fascinating;  and  you,  gentlemen,  know  how  enchanting  it  must  be 
and  is  when  both  are  so  happily  combined. 

"  But  I  must  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  toast  which  has  been  read 
by  my  friend,  a  friend  of  long  standing,  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  must 
attribute  its  terms  to  the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  somewhat  extravagant.  I  disclaim  having  done  any  thing  in  support 
and  defence,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  except  what  I 
have  done  in  co5peration  with  other  abler  men ;  with  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  true  devotion  to  their  country  and  its  political  institutions.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  was  bred,  gentlemen,  indeed,  I  might  almost  say  I  was  bom,  in 
admiration  of  our  political  institutions.  I  have  studied  them  long,  and, 
in  fact,  have  studied  little  else  of  a  political  nature.  All  the  public  acts 
of  my  life  have  been  performed  in  the  service  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. I  have  never  held  any  oflSce  under  any  State  government;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  only,  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  a 
State  Legislature.  I  am,  as  you  may  know,  a  lawyer,  and,  from  necessity, 
a  laborious  one.  I  know  not  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes,  for  I  have 
never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth.  [Great  applause.]  This,  perhaps, 
savors  of  self-commendation,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  pardoned.  If,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duties,  and  in  the  performance  of  my  public  ser- 
vices, my  private  interests  have  suffered  and  been  neglected,  I  am  amply 
compensated  by  the  hope  that,  if  I  have  no  broad  estate,  no  rich  accumu- 
lations, I  shall  leave  at  least  an  inheritance  not  entirely  disreputable  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  me.  [This  sentence  was  uttered  under  great 
emotion,  and  received  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.] 

"  I  profess,  gentlemen,  to  have  acted  throughout  my  life  upon  those 
principles  which  have  governed  your  ancestors,  and  my  own  New-Eng- 
land ancestors,  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  that  other  most  important  period  which 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  General  Government. 

"All  know  that,  in  this  last,  high,  and  important  proceeding,  Virginia 
took  an  eminent  lead.  She  saw  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  the 
debt  of  the  Revolution  remained  unpaid ;  and  that  gallant  officers  and 
brave  soldiers,  who  had  brought  wounds,  scars,  and  broken  limbs  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Liberty,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  want,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  almost  literally  begging  their  bread.  The  great  and  good 
men  of  other  States  felt  the  same  evil,  and  their  hearts  were  wrung  by  a 

similar  anguish. 
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**  An  English  poet  has  said  that  there  was  a  time  when,  for  an  English- 
man, it  was  fame  enough — 

'That  Chattaam^B  language  was  his  mother  ton^^c, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own.* 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  fame  enough  for  me,  if  it  may  be  thought  that, 
in  my  political  conduct,  I  have  maintained,  defended,  and  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  as  these  principles  were  pro- 
claimed and  sustained  in  the  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try— the  Revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. If  I  have  worked  steadily  toward  this  end,  I  am  sure  that, 
whether  much  has  been  done  or  little  has  been  done,  it  has  been  directed 
toward  a  good  purpose.  [Loud  applause.]  All  that  I  say  to-day,  and  all 
that  I  may  say  on  similar  occasions,  I  wish  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  Washington 
and  Madison,  Wythe  and  Pendleton,  and  the  proscribed  patriots  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  [Applause.]  If  these  and  other 
great  founders  of  our  liberty,  and  fathers  of  our  Constitution,  erred,  then 
have  I  erred ;  then  have  I  been  the  most  incorrigible  of  political  sinners. 
[Laughter.]  But,  if  they  were  right,  then  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  am 
right  also ;  and  *  neither  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor 
things  to  come,'  shall  eradicate  that  hope  from  my  breast.  [Loud  and  en- 
thusiastic cheering.] 

*'  The  leading  sentiment  in  the  toast  from  the  Chair  is  the  Union  of 
the  States.  The  Union  of  the  States  I  What  mind  can  comprehend  the 
consequences  of  that  Union,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ?  The  Union  of 
these  States  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day ;  on  it  all  men  write, 
speak,  think,  and  dilate,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
thereof.  [Applause.]  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  fear  its  importance  has  been 
but  insufficiently  appreciated.  Like  all  conmion  blessings,  however  great, 
it  has  not  been  of  late  years  the  subject  of  reflection.  The  unthinking  and 
careless  hardly  take  heed  of  that  atmosphere  which  supports  their  lives 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, follows  its  track  through  the  heavens,  and  goes  down  at  night,  we 
notice  its  course,  enjoy  its  light  and  heat,  and,  when  we  see  it  sink  be- 
neath the  western  horizon,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  do  not  think  of  the 
possibility,  that  it  may  not  appear  for  another  day.  We  are  in  no  fear  of 
perpetual  darkness,  or  the  return  of  chaos.  So  it  is  with  our  political  sys- 
tem under  a  united  Government  and  national  Constitution.  To  these 
most  of  us  were  bom ;  we  have  lived  under  their  daily  blessings,  as  if 
these  blessings  were  not  only  matters  of  course,  but  imperishable  also. 
But  alas  I  gentlemen,  human  structures,  however  strong,  do  not  stand  upon 
the  everlasting  laws  of  Nature.  They  may  crumble,  they  may  fall ;  and 
republican  institutions  of  government  will  assuredly  sooner  or  later 
crumble  and  full,  if  there  shall  not  continue  to  be  among  the  people  an 
intelligent  regard  for  such  institutions,  a  great  appreciation  of  their  bene- 
Qts,  and  a  spirited  purpose  to  uphold  and  maintain  them.    And,  when  they 
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shall  crumble  and  fitU,  the  political  catastrophe  will  resemble  that  which 
TTOuld  happen  in  the  natural  world  were  the  sun  to  be  gtruck  out  of 
heaven.  If  this  Union  were  to  be  broken  up  by  nullification,  separation, 
secession,  or  any  event  whatsoever  of  equally  repulsive  name  and  charac- 
ter, chaos  would  come  again,  and,  where  all  is  now  light,  and  joy,  and 
gladness,  there  would  be  spread  over  us  a  darkness  like  that  of  Erebus. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  I  have  little  patience  with  those  who  talk  flippantly  of 
secession  and  disunion ;  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  understand  of  what 
they  speak,  nor  to  have  the  least  idea  of  its  consequences.  If  they  have 
any  meaning,  I  do  not  comprehend  that  meaning.  Suppose  this  Union 
were  dissolved  to-day,  where  should  we  be  to-morrow  ?  I  think  a  state  of 
things  would  arise  in  which  I  should  feel  disposed  to  take  shelter  in  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  seek  some  other  place  of  obscurity,  in  which 
I  should  not  witness  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  country.  Every  an- 
ticipation of  such  an  event  presents  a  gloomy  and  horrible  picture ;  it  is  a 
vast  Serbonian  bog,  in  which  no  man  could  be  happy,  unless  he  thought 
he  was  about  getting  out.  Those  who  love  the  Union  ardently,  and  who 
mean  to  defend  it  gallantly,  are  happy,  cheerful,  with  bright  and  buoyant 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  full  of  manly  firmness  and  resolution.  But  seces- 
sion and  disunion  are  a  region  of  gloom,  and  morass,  and  swamp ;  no 
cheerful  breezes  fan  it ;  no  spirit  of  health  visits  it ;  it  is  all  malaria ;  it  is 
all  fever  and  ague.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Nothing  beautiful  or  use- 
ful grows  in  it ;  the  traveller  through  it  breathes  miasma,  and  treads 
among  all  things  unwholesome  and  loathsome.  It  is  like  the  region  of 
your  great  Dismal  Swamp  ;  it  is  all 

*  Tangled  Juniper,  beds  of  weeds, 

With  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before.^    [Laughter.] 

"  For  one,  I  have  no  desire  to  breathe  such  an  air,  or  to  have  such  foot- 
ing for  my  walks.     [Applause.] 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  the  respect  paid  to  me  to-day  is  in  con- 
sequence of  my  support  of  the  adjustment  measures  of  the  last  Congress. 
Although  I  wished  to  raise  no  false  alarm,  nor  create  any  fears,  yet,  I  be- 
lieved in  my  conscience  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand — a  dangerous,  a  fearful 
crisis ;  and  I  resolved  to  meet  it  at  any  hazard,  and  with  whatever  strength 
I  possessed.  A  true  patriot,  like  a  faithful  mariner,  must  be  prepared  for 
all  exigencies ;  in  the  words  of  the  old  song — 

*  He  is  bom  for  all  weathers ; 

Let  the  winds  blow  high  or  blow  low, 

His  duty  keeps  him  to  his  tether?. 

And  where  the  gale  drives  he  must  go.'    [Applause.] 

**  The  support  of  the  Union  is  a  great  practical  subject,  involving  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  whole  country,  and  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
every  individual  in  it.  We  ought  to  take  a  large  and  comprehensive  view 
of  it ;  to  look  to  its  vast  results,  and  to  the  consequences  which  would 
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flow  from  its  overthrow.  It  is  not  a  mere  topic  for  ingenious  disquisition, 
or  theoretical  of*  fanatical  criticism.  Those  who  assail  the  Union  at  the 
present  day  seem  to  be  persons  of  one  idea  only,  and  many  of  them  of  but 
half  an  idea.  [Applause.]  They  plant  their  batteries  on  some  useless  ab- 
straction, some  false  dogma,  or  some  gratuitous  assumption.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  they  look  at  it  with  microscopic  eyes, 
seeking  for  some  spot,  or  speck,  or  blot,  or  blur,  and,  if  they  find  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  they  are  at  once  for  overturning  the  whole  fabric.  And, 
when  nothing  else  will  answer,  they  invoke  religion  and  speak  of  a  higher 
law.  Gentlemen,  this  North  Mountain  is  high,  the  Blue  Ridge  higher 
still ;  the  Alleghany  higher  than  either ;  and  yet  this  higher  law  ranges 
farther  than  an  eagle's  flight  above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alleghany. 
[Laughter.]  No  common  vision  can  discern  it ;  no  conscience,  not  trans- 
cendental and  ecstatic,  can  feel  it;  the  hearing  of  common  men  never 
listens  to  its  high  behests ;  and  therefore  one  should  think  it  is  not  a  safe 
law  to  be  acted  on,  in  matters  of  the  highest  practical  moment.  It  is  the 
code,  however,  of  the  fanatical  and  factious  abolitionists  of  the  North- 

"The  secessionists  of  the  South  take  a  different  course  of  remark. 
They  are  learned  and  eloquent,  they  are  animated  and  full  of  spirit,  they 
are  high-minded  and  chivalrous ;  they  state  their  supposed  injuries  and 
causes  of  complaint  in  elegant  phrases  and  exalted  tones  of  speech.  But 
these  complaints  arc  all  vague  and  general.  I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  I  know  no  hydrostatic  pressure  strong  enough  to  bring  them  into  any 
solid  form,  in  which  they  could  be  seen  or  felt.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
They  think  otherwise,  doubtless.  But,  for  one,  I  can  discern  nothing  real 
or  well-grounded  in  their  complaints.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
professional,  I  would  say  that  all  their  complaints  and  alleged  grievances  are 
like  a  very  insufficient  plea  in  the  law ;  they  are  bad  on  general  demurrer  for 
want  of  substance.  [Loud  laughter.]  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  reproach 
these  gentlemen,  or  to  speak  of  them  with  disrespect,  I  prefer  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  reflections.  I  make  no  arguments  against  resolutions, 
conventions,  secession  speeches,  or  proclamations.  Let  these  things  go  on. 
The  whole  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  blow  over,  and  men  will  return 
to  a  sounder  mode  of  thinking.  But  one  thing,  gentlemen,  "be  assured  of^  the 
Jirst  step  taken  in  tlie  programme  of  secession^  which  shall  he  an  actual  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws,  will  he  promptly  met,  [Great  applause.] 
And  I  would  not  remain  an  hour  in  any  Administration  that  should  not 
immediately  meet  any  such  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
efiectually  and  at  once.  [Prolonged  applause.]  And  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  all  with  whom  I  am  at  present  associated  in  the  Govern- 
ment entertain  the  same  decided  purpose.  [Renewed  applause,  with 
cheers.] 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  mc  advert  to  a  cheering  and  gratifying 
occurrence.  Let  me  do  honor  to  your  great  and  ancient  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  Let  me  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolutions  passed  by  her 
Legislature  at  the  last  session,  in  which  some  gentlemen  now  present  bore 
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a  part,  have  effectually  suppressed,  or  greatly  tended  to  suppress,  the 
notion  of  separate  governments  and  new  confederacies.  [Great  applause.] 
All  hopes  of  disunion,  founded  upon  the  probable  course  of  Virginia,  are 
dissipated  into  thin  air.  [Cheers.]  An  eminent  gentleman  in  the  Nash- 
ville Convention  ejaculated :  *  O  that  Virginia  were  with  us  I  If  Virginia 
would  but  take  the  lead  in  going  out  of  the  Union,  other  Southern  States 
would  cheerfully  fallow  that  lead.'  Ah,  but  that  *  if'  was  a  great  obsta- 
cle !  [Laughter.]  It  was  pregnant  with  important  meaning.  *  If  Virginia 
would  take  the  lead  ! '  But  who,  that  looked  for  any  consistency  in  Vir- 
ginia, expected  to  see  her  leading  States  out  of  the  Union,  since  she  took 
such  great  pains,  under  the  counsels  of  her  ablest  and  wisest  men,  to  lead 
them  into  it  ?  [Applause.]  Her  late  resolutions  have  put  a  decided  nega- 
tive upon  that  *  if^'  and  the  country  cordially  thanks  her  for  it 

*•  Fellow-citizens,  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Other  gentle- 
men are  present  to  whom  you  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening. 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on !  go  on ! "]    My  concluding  sentiment  is — 

"  The  Union  of  the  States :  May  those  ancient  friends,  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  continue  to  uphold  it  so  long  as  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
shall  beat  on  the  shores  of  the  one,  or  the  Alleghanies  remain  firm  on  their 
bases  in  the  territories  of  the  other !  ^ 

Mr.  Webster  was  again  called  up  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
Democratic  party,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the  sj)eech 
just  quoted,  although,  he  said,  he  liad  differed  from  Mr.  A7eb- 
ster  widely  on  nearly  every  question  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Webster  then  said  : 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  here- 
tofore existed  between  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  on  other  sub- 
jects, they  are  now  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  have  become  subordinate ;  and 
the  important  question  that  is  now  asked  is.  Are  you  a  Union  man  ? 
[Great  applause.]  The  question  at  this  time  is,  the  Union,  and  how  we 
shall  preserve  its  blessings  for  the  present  and  for  all  time  to  come  ?  To 
maintain  that  Union,  we  must  observe,  in  good  faith,  the  Constitution  and 
all  its  parts.  If  that  Constitution  be  not  observed  in  all  its  parts,  but  its 
provisions  be  deliberately  and  permanently  set  aside  in  some  parts,  the 
whole  of  it  ceases  to  be  binding ;  but  the  case  must  be  clear,  flagrant,  un- 
deniable, and  in  a  point  of  vital  interest.  In  short,  it  must  be  such  as 
would  justify  revolution;  for,  after  all,  secession,  disruption  of  the  Union, 
or  successful  nullification,  are  but  other  names  for  revolution.  Where  the 
whole  system  of  laws  and  government  is  overthrown,  under  whatever 
name  the  thing  is  done,  what  is  it  but  revolution  ?  For  it  would  bo 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  by  whole  States  and  large  portions  of  the  country, 
either  the  North  or  the  South  has  the  power  or  the  right  to  violate  any 
part  of  that  Constitution  directly,  and  of  purpose,  and  still  claim  from 
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the  other  observance  of  its  provisions.  [Applause.]  If  the  South  were  to 
violate  any  part  of  the  Constitution  intentionally  and  systematically,  and 
persist  in  so  doing  year  after  year,  and  no  remedy  could  be  had,  would 
the  North  be  any  longer  bound  by  the  rest  of  it  ?  And  if  the  North  were 
deliberately,  habitually,  and  of  fixed  purpose,  to  disregard  one  part  of  it, 
would  the  South  be  bound  any  longer  to  observe  its  other  obligations  f 
This  is  indeed  to  be  imderstood  with  some  qualification,  for  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  every  violation  by  a  State  of  an  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  discharge  other  States  from  observing  its  provisions.  No 
State  can  decide  for  itself  what  is  constitutional  and  what  is  not.  When 
any  part  of  the  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be  violated  by  a  State  law,  the 
true  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bring  the  case  before  the  judicial  tribunals; 
and,  if  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  State  law  be  made  out,  it  is  to  be 
set  aside.  This  has  been  done  in  repeated  cases,  and  is  the  ordinary 
remedy.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  if  the  public  men  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  especially  their  representatives  in  Congress,  labor 
to  prevent,  and  do  permanently  prevent,  the  passage  of  laws  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  another  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  that  part  of  the  country  will 
long  continue  to  observe  other  constitutional  pro\'isions  made  in  favor  of 
the  rest  of  the  country ;  because,  gentlemen,  a  disregard  of  constitutional 
duty,  in  such  a  case,  cannot  be  brought  within  the  corrective  authority  of 
the  judicial  power.  If  large  portions  of  public  bodies,  against  their  duties 
and  their  oaths,  will  refuse  to  execute  the  Constitution,  and  do,  in  feet, 
prevent  such  execution,  no  remedy  seems  to  lie  by  any  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  now  before  the  country  clearly  exem{difics 
my  meaning.  Suppose  the  North  to  have  decided  majorities  in  Congress, 
and  suppose  these  majorities  persist  in  refusing  to  pass  laws  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  fugitive 
slaves  shall  be  restored,  it  would  be  evident  that  no  judicial  process 
could  compel  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  what  remedy  would  the  South 
have  ? 

''  How  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  tliat,  when  different  parties  enter  into  a 
compact  for  certain  purposes,  either  can  disregard  any  one  provision,  and 
expect,  nevertheless,  the  other  to  observe  the  rest !  I  intend,  for  one,  to 
regard,  and  maintain,  and  carry  out,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  sworn  to  support  in  all  its  parta 
and  all  its  provisions.  [Loud  cheers.]  It  is  written  in  the  Constitution : 
*  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof^ 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
jp  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

"  That  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other,  and  as 
equally  binding  and  obligatory  as  any  otiier  on  all  men,  public  or  private. 
[AppUnaeL]    And  who  denies  this  ?    None  but  the  abolitionists  of  the 
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North.  And  pray  what  is  it  they  Trill  not  deny  ?  [Great  applause  and 
laaghter.]  They  have  but  one  idea ;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  fanat- 
ics at  the  North  and  secessionists  at  the  South  are  putting  their  heads 
together  to  devise  means  to  defeat  the  good  designs  of  honest  and  patriotic 
men.  They  act  to  the  same  end  and  the  same  object,  and  the  Constitution 
has  to  take  the  fire  from  both  sides. 

*•  I  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States 
refuse,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  Congress 
provide  no  remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  observe  the 
compact.  [Immense  applause.]  A  bargain  cannot  be  broken  on  one  side, 
and  still  bind  the  other  side.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  Virginia,  as  I 
said  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  as  I  may  say 
again  in  that  city  or  elsewhere  in  the  North,  that  you  in  the  South  have 
as  much  right  to  receive  your  fugitive  slaves  as  the  North  has  to  any 
of  its  rights  and  privileges  of  navigation  and  commerce.  I  desire  to  be 
understood  here  among  you,  and  throughout  the  country,  that  in  hopes, 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  I  profess  to  be  an  American — altogether  and  noth- 
ing but  an  American — and  that  I  am  for  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole 
Constitution.  [Long  and  continued  cheering.]  I  am  as  ready  to  fight 
and  to  fall  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Virginia  as  I  am  for  those  of 
Massachusetts.  I  pour  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  whole  heart,  and  I  as- 
sure you  these  are  my  sentiments.  [Cheers.]  I  would  no  more  see  a 
feather  plucked  unjustly  from  the  honor  of  Virginia  than  I  would  see 
one  so  plucked  from  the  honor  of  Massachusetts.  [Great  applause.]  It 
has  been  said  that  I  have,  by  the  course  I  have  thought  proper  to  pur- 
sue, displeased  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  true, 
and,  if  I  had  dissatisfied  more  of  them,  what  of  that  ?  [Great  and  con- 
tinued applause.]  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  That  C(mstitution  made  me  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  acting 
for  all  the  States,  and  my  vote  was  to  bind  the  whole  countr}\  I  was 
a  Senator  for  the  whole  country.  [Applause.]  What  exclusive  regard 
had  I  to  pay  to  the  wishes  of  Massachusetts  upon  a  question  aficcting 
the  whole  nation,  and  in  which  my  vote  was  to  bind  Virginia  as  well  as 
Massachusetts  ?  My  vote  was  to  aflect  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  to  be  given  on  matters  of  high  constitutional  character.  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  no  more  respected  the  instructions  of  Massachu- 
setts than  I  would  have  respected  those  of  Virginia.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  expect  me  to  vote  as  the  particular  interests  of  Massachu- 
setts required,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  that,  as  an  arbitrator,  a  referee,  or 
an  umpire  between  two  individuals,  I  was  bound  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  one  of  them.  [Applause.]  Could  I  do  that  ?  Have  I  descended,  or 
am  I  expected  to  descend,  to  that  level  ?  [Cries  of  "  Never,  never ! " 
"  You  are  not  the  man  to  do  it."]    I  hope  not. 

"  Gentlemen,  instructions  from  States  may  properly  be  regarded  as  ex- 
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Wasliington  laid  tlic  first  foundation-stone  of  the  Capitol,  by  a 
tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
from  a  little  less  than  four  millions  of  people  to  more  than  four 
and  twenty  millions,  with  the  details  which  such  an  increase 
involved.  lie  notices  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the 
useful  arts,  their  cultivation  in  the  highest  branches,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  ;  the  creation  of  a  national 
literature ;  the  establishment  of  a  navy  and  an  anny ;  the  in- 
creased and  the  increasuig  means  of  intercourse  and  locomo- 
tion ;  the  general  diffusion  of  education  ;  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, charity,  and  reformation  of  criminals — all  the  multiplied 
and  multiform  features  of  a  high,  expanding,  and  beneficent 
civilization.  And  this  prosperity  and  these  blessings  he  traces, 
as  to  their  proximate  cause,  to  the  union  of  the  States,  and  to 
the  Constitution  which  had  cemented  it. 

Such  devotion  to  an  established  system  of  government, 
which  was  the  main  characteristic  of  Mr.  Webster  throughout 
his  whole  career,  may,  in  the  minds  of  some,  give  rise  to  the 
question  whether  it  evinced  the  highest  reach  of  statesman- 
ship. In  other  words,  did  he  consult  the  best  interests  and 
satisfy  the  gravest  duties  of  the  American  people,  by  teaching 
them  that,  to  lose  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  to 
lose  the  greatest  political  good  ?  Such  a  question  must  be 
answered  by  first  settling  the  conditions  wliich  circumscribe  all 
statesmanship  ;  for,  as  he  himself  always  maintained,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  Union  is  an  eminently  practical 
matter,  and  one  that  cannot  be  justly  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
speculative  opinion,  or  be  governed  by  abstract  moral  proposi- 
tions. A  statesman,  in  the  most  important  and  most  useful, 
and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense,  is  he  who,  taking  into  his 
enlarged  comprehension  the  whole  of  what  constitutes  the 
actual  situation  of  his  country,  labors  to  maintain  and  to  ad- 
minister that  government  wluch  is  the  ultimate  condition  of 
its  welfare,  its  peace,  and  its  prosperity.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  established  in  1788,  when 
judged  by  speculative  or  foreign  opinion,  may  not  be  a  per- 
fect theory  of  government ;  and,  so  far  as  the  American  Union 
gave  the  public  sanction  of  law  to  the  continued  enslave- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  was  easy  to  say  of  it 
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that  it  compromised  witli  wrong.  But  wliat  was  the  question 
that  presented  itself  to  this  statesman  through  his  whole  life  ? 
It  was  no  less  than  this  :  what  but  civil  war  and  all  its  attend- 
ant evils — the  ruin  of  great  institutions  of  freedom — can  be  the 
consequence  of  breaking  up  the  American  Union  ?  Whatever 
might  be  the  form,  the  occasion,  or  the  pretext  for  disruption  ; 
whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the  system  or  the  systems 
that  could  be  aimed  at,  to  take  the  place  of  what  had  descended 
to  us  from  Washington  and  his  compatriots — this  result  of  civil 
war  Mr.  "Webster  believed  to  be  the  sure  consequence  of  acting 
otherwise  than  according  to  its  constitutional  requirements,  or 
of  seeking  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  to  free  it  from  alleged 
imperfections.  Within  the  limits  of  its  requirements,  the  further 
spread  of  slavery  could  be  restrained ;  but,  even  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  peace  of  the  Union  was  not  to  be  hazarded  by  purely 
unnecessary  measures.  Charity  may  lead  us  to  believe  that 
neither  in  the  North  nor  in  the  South  did  those  who  differed 
from  Mr.  Webster's  policy  desire  or  expect  a  civil  war ;  but 
charity  does  not  require  us  to  assign  to  them  the  praise  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  We  have  passed  through  what  he  foresaw  ;  and 
our  national  sufferings  have  shown  that,  in  making  the  safety  of 
our  Constitution  the  constant  and  the  consistent  aim  of  his  life, 
he  was  wise  and  just,  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  highest  function 
which  history  or  philosophy  can  assign  to  a  statesman. 

[FROBI  J.   H.   B.   LATROBE,   ESQ.,   OP  BALTIMORE.] 

"  Baltdiobk,  July  7, 1851. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  your  late  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  addition  to  the  Capitol.  It  re- 
minds me  that  you  might  like  to  have  recalled  something  you  once  said 
to  me. 

*'  Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  together  at  Annapolis,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1830-'31,  and  as  we  were  passing  one  evening  from  our  chambers  to 
the  mess-room,  you  laid  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  abruptly : 
*  My  young  friend,  be  in  no  haste  to  embark  in  politics.  The  time  may 
come  when  all  good  men  and  true  must  rally  round  the  Constitution. 
That  will  be  the  time ;  and,  when  we  raise  its  banner,  it  shall  glitter  like 
the  Oriflamme  ! ' 

**  In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  this  prophecy  was  made,  I  have 
told  this  anecdote  a  hundred  times ;  and,  more  than  once,  since  I  have 
seen  you  with  the  banner  in  your  hand,  have  thought  of  reminding  you 
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of  the  incident.   That  the  banner  *  glitters,'  and  that  itir  folds  flap  thonder, 

08  you  hold  it,  no  one  will  deny. 

"  Very  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

*' Jxo.  H.  B.  Latkobe. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Washington." 

[to  MR.    LATBOBE.] 

•*  WAsnrxGTox,  Jvly  10, 1851. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly 
letter  of  the  7th  instant.  Our  short  sojourn  together,  at  Annapolis,  twenty 
years  ago,  is  always  recollected  by  me  with  pleasure.  We  attended  to  our 
professional  duties,  I  hope,  with  diligence,  but  I  remember  that  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  general  conversation  which  was  quite  agreeable  to  me.  We 
talked  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Players'  edition  of  his  plays ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  settled  the  question  whether  shoes  were  made  right  and  left  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  by  referring  to  the  passage  in  *  King  John,'  in  which  the 
tailor  told  his  news, 

*■  standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet) ;  *  * 

and  I  think  we  found  other  passages  to  the  like  effect.  I  remember,  also, 
that  you  kindly  arranged  to  send  me  some  Scotch  broom,  then  growing 
near  Annapolis,  and  which  is  now  flourishing  at  Marshfield. 

"  As  to  the  particular  occurrence  which  you  mention,  I  recollect  this, 
that,  some  time  afterward,  when  we  happened  to  meet,  you  recalled  ii  to 
my  attention. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  bearing  up  our  grcst 

constitutional  Oriflamme  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  it  aloft  if  yot3, 

and  other  men  like  you,  will  stand  thick  around. 

''  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  unabated  friendship  and  regard, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster.' 
"  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq." 

Soon  after  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol  extension,  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Marshfield,  wliere  and 
at  Franklin  he  remained  until  the  last  week  in  October.  In 
regard  to  ^is  health,  this  was  a  summer  and  autumn  of  pre- 

*  KinfT  John,  act  ii.,  bc.  2.  at  the   time,   and   Mr.  Webster's    sol- 

•  Mr.  Latrobe  relates  that,  in  1830-'31,  emn  words  rung  in  my  ears  long  after- 
as  they  were  passing  from  their  rooms  at  ward  ;  and  I  repeated  his  words  so  often, 
the  hotel,  in  Annapolis,  to  the  supper-  that  I  am  sure  I  now  give  them  rightly, 
room,  Mr.  Webster  stopped  short,  turned  As  we  all  know,  they  werepropheeii;  and, 
round  very  suddenly,  and,  placing  a  hand  after  his  noble  speech  at  the  laying  of 
on  each  of  his  shoulders,  uttered  the  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  extension, 
speech  above  quoted,  without  any  thing  I  wrote  to  him,  reminding  him  of  the  oc- 
baving  passed  to  suggest  it.  "  I  was,"  currence." — {Letter  to  the  Literary  Exccu- 
tays  Mr.  Latrobe,  **  u  very  young  man  tor«,  January  26,  1853.) 
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monitions.  The  disorders  wliicli  had  been  lurking  in  his  sys- 
tem for  some  years  now  began  to  assume  new  forms,  altliough 
they  did  not,  until  a  year  afterward,  subject  him  to  what  may 
be  called  an  acute  disease.  His  constitution,  as  has  more  than 
once  been  said,  was  naturally  very  strong.  He  could  endure, 
until  he  was  past  the  age  of  sixty-five,  an  amount  of  labor  and 
fatigue  such  as  few  persons  of  coiTesponding  pursuits  have  been 
able  to  undergo.  But  his  robust  physical  powers  were  weak- 
ened, as  he  approached  the  age  of  seventy,  by  two  disorders 
— liis  periodical  catarrh,  and  an  ahnost  constant  tendency  to 
diarrhoea.  To  these,  in  the  coufee  of  this  autumn,  was  added 
a  slight  attack  of  gout,  which  may  have  been  the  result  of 
efibrts  to  ward  off  the  catarrh.  The  following  extracts  from 
his  private  letters  evince  the  change  which  liis  constitution  was 
now  imdergoing. 

[to  the  PRESmENT.] 

"  Maeshfielp,  July  20, 1831. 

"...  I  am  gaining  in  health  and  strength,  but  rather  more  slowly  than 
I  could  wish.  The  truth  is,  the  attack  at  Harrisburg,  in  April,  has  never 
been  quite  overcome ;  and  the  fatigues  and  the  necessary  labor  and  effort 
connected  with  the  4th  of  July  may  well  enough  account  for  this.  I  have 
been  here  now  one  week,  and  I  feel  decidedly  improved,  and  pass  a  great 
part  of  every  fair  day  out  of  doors,  generally  on  the  sea ;  and  dispatch 
affairs  which  must  be  dispatched,  only  in  the  morning.  More  than  half 
the  time  I  have  dined  in  the  boat,  on  cold  meat  and  bread. 

"  But,  then,  the  great  question,  and  the  thing  now  most  to  be  dreaded, 
is  the  catarrh,  which  the  next  month  has  not  failed  to  bring  with  it  for  so 
many  years.  In  regard  to  this,  I  have  adopted  some  new  views  and  opin- 
ions arising  out  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter.  I  am  persuaded  that 
voyages  and  journeys  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  any  confidence ;  nor  any 
change  of  air,  nor  the  waters  of  any  spring.  I  have  laid  Mr.  Croes's  letter 
before  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  adopted  its  general  ideas, 
and  put  me  upon  a  course  of  medicine,  to  be  begun  now,  and  rigidly  ad- 
liered  to  till  the  day  for  the  regular  attack  of  the  disease  shall  come.  He 
adds  iodato  of  iron  to  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  I  begin  the  course  this 
day ;  and  propose  to  remain  here,  unless  I  should  some  rime  hence  go  as 
far  as  Maine  and  Vermont,  for  general  recreation,  or  unless  I  should  be 
summoned  to  "Washington,  which  I  hope  may' not  happen  for  the  present. 
I  shall  keep  a  clerk  here,  and  attend  to  every  thing  sent  by  Mr.  Derrick, 
and  especially  every  thing  suggested  by  you.  I  keep  out  of  Boston,  and 
out  of  all  crowds.    Mrs.  Webster  proposes  to  go  to  Sararoga,  the  FallSj 
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etc.,  with  her  brother,  Mr.  William  LeRoy,  and  family,  setting  out  about 
the  5th  of  August.  As  I  shall  hardly  be  a  housekeeper  in  her  absence,  1 
shall  escape  much  rush  of  company. . . . 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Websteb." 

[to  the  president.] 

'*  FBA^TKLxif,  August  19, 18S1. 

"  My  deab  Sm :  Although  I  date  this  letter  at  Franklin,  and  shall 
send  it  thither  to  be  mailed,  yet,  in  truth,  I  write  it  among  the  White 
Mountains.  I  stayed  at  Franklin  until  the  cars,  passing  and  repassing 
every  few  hours,  began  to  bring  me  many  daily  visitors ;  and,  as  I  wished 
for  quiet  and  privacy,  I  took  my  own  conveyance  and  came  off  in  this 
direction.  There  are  few  inhabitants  in  these  mountains,  and  no  company, 
except  tourists,  who  pass  along  rapidly,  and  disturb  no  one's  repose.  The 
weather  has  been  fine,  and  my  health  improves  daily ;  yet  it  is  not  perfect, 
as  the  complaint  which  attacked  me  at  Harrisburg  still  more  or  less  an- 
noys me.  I  have  never  had  confidence  that  I  should  be  able  to  avert 
entirely  the  attack  of  catarrh ;  but  I  believe  that,  at  least,  I  shall  gain  so 
much  in  general  health  and  strength  as  to  enable  me,  in  some  measure,  to 
resist  its  influence,  and  mitigate  its  evils.  Four  days  hence  is  the  time  of 
its  customary  approach.    Within  that  period  I  shall  fall  quietly  back  on 

Franklin. . . . 

"Dak'l  Webster." 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

**  Elms  Fa&ic,  Auguti  38, 1851. 

** .  .  .  The  warmth  with  which  you  express  your  friendship  toward  me 
deeply  touches  me.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  affectionate  regard 
is  fully  reciprocated.  I  like  your  intelligence,  I  respect  your  judgment,  I 
have  sympathy  with  your  principles  and  your  feelings,  and  I  like  your 
society.  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  your  friendship,  as  a  source  of 
happiness  to  me,  may  continue  to  refresh  and  gladden  my  way  through 
all  the  little  remainder  of  the  path  of  life  which  is  yet  to  be  trod- 
den. Heaven's  blessing  ever  rest  on  you  and  yours !  and  may  you  see 
many,  many  happy  days,  when  all  that  you  know  of  me  shall  be  matter 
of  memory  I 

*'  In  regard  to  health,  my  dear  friend,  I  remain  as  when  you  left  me,  ex- 
cept, I  think,  my  general  strength  has  improved,  and  the  affection  of  the 
feet,  which  I  am  forced  to  believe  is  gout,  is  less  troublesome  and  painful. 
Still,"  my  feet  are  quite  tender,  and  not  without  occasional  twinges.  I 
cannot  say  that  at  this  moment  I  feel  any  symptom  of  catarrh  whatever. 
Still,  I  am  cautious,  and  comtinue  the  use  of  all  the  medicines,  keep  in- 
doors, except  in  fine  weather,  and  avoid  every  thing  which  might  give  the 
enemy  an  opening  through  which  he  might  enter. 

*-^  In  the  afternoon,  yesterday,  I  received  your  dispatch,  and  suppose 
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that  an  hour  hence  you  will  be  at  the  Trcmont.  I  thank  you  for  having 
written  to  IVIrs.  Webster,  for  really  I  hardly  know  where  to  direct  letters 
for  her.    I  hare  not  as  yet  heard  from  her  as  actually  at  Niagara. 

"  My  dear  sir,  may  I  ask  if  I  am  likely  to  get  any  slippers,  or  soft  shoes, 
or  boots?  You  ui^dertook  a  rery  humble  service,  but  you  are  so  sure  to 
perform  what  you  undertake,  that  I  relied  on  no  one  else.  I  suppose  you 
could  find  none  ready  made,  and  I  write  this  only  to  pray  you  not  to  let 
even  so  small  a  matter  to  slip  out  of  your  memory.  . .  . 

"  Yours,  always  sincerely  and  truly, 

"Dan'l  "Webstek." 

[to  MR.  HAVEN.] 

"  Fkaheux,  August  S7, 1851. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  Thus  far  the  catarrh  holds  off.  It  was  due  the  23d, 
but,  as  yet,  does  not  show  itsel£  But  I  dare  not  have  confidence,  for  some 
days  yet,  that  it  will  not  come  on  in  force.  Our  housekeeper,  who  has 
been  with  us  ten  years,  and  is  now  here,  never  had  any  hopes  that  the 
annual  attack  might  be  averted  this  time  imtil  this  morning.  She  now 
thinks  that,  by  great  care,  it  may  be  made  to  pass  by.  I  shall,  I  think, 
remain  here  some  time  longer.  I  am  quite  alone,  but  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  on  the  whole  I  enjoy  the  leisure  very  much. . . . 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster.-' 

[to  the  president.] 

"  Franklut,  September  8, 1851. 

"...  I  have  had  rather  a  hard  time.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  off  the 
catarrh  so  far,  but  it  has  called  on  me  to  take  so  much  medicine  as  a  good 
deal  to  derange  my  system.  In  addition  to  this,  I  was  attacked  three 
weeks  ago  by  a  violent  pain  in  one  of  my  feet,  which  the  doctor  says  is 
gout.  I  can  hardly  believe  this,  as  wo  never  had  gout  in  our  family ;  but 
there  is  something,  which  is  by  spells  exceedingly  painful.  The  phy- 
sicians say  it  wiU  do  my  constitution  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  go  off 
in  good  time.  I  go  to  Boston  to-day,  where  Mrs.  Webster  is,  and  thence 
immediately  to  Marshfield.  By  the  process,  thus  far,  I  have  lost  flesh,  and 
am  not  a  little  reduced. 

"  Yesterday  and  Sunday  were  exceedingly  hot,  bright  days ;  and,  al- 
though I  did  not  step  out  of  the  house,  the  heat  affected  my  eyes,  much 
after  the  catarrh  fashion.  I  resisted  the  attack,  however,  by  the  application 
of  ice.  This  effort  to  avert  the  catarrh,  and  this  appearance  of  gout,  if  it  be 
gout,  will  produce  a  change  of  some  sort  in  the  state  of  my  health.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  come  out,  but  hope  for  the  best.  .  .  . 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster." 
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[to  MB.   BLATCHFORD.] 

"  Mabshfield,  GSXE2C  Hasbos,  September  15, 1851. 

"  My  dear  Friend  :  Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  gone  through 
sudden  and  yarious  changes  in  regard  to  my  health.^  Things  wore  on 
much  as  they  had  been  going,  until  the  Ist  of  this  month.  Then  exces- 
sively hot  weather  set  in,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  matters.  Saturday  the 
6th,  Sunday  the  7th,  and  Monday  the  8th,  were  intolerable  days  for 
heat.  On  Saturday,  although  I  did  not  step  over  the  threshold,  my  eyes 
became  strongly  affected,  much  after  the  catarrh  fashion,  and  this  con- 
tinued. Monday  afternoon,  the  weather  appearing  to  cool  a  little,  and 
the  cars  not  passing  till  six  o'clock,  I  ventured  on  board  for  Boston.  We 
were  unlucky.  The  engine  was  thrown  oiT  the  track  by  running  over 
cattle ;  it  was  midnight  before  we  got  in.  I  took  a  heavy  cold,  and  the 
next  day  was  quite  ill  all  day.  Wednesday  afternoon  I  broke  away  by 
violence,  and  came  hither  by  way  of  the  Hingham  boat.  WTiile  in  Boston, 
Dr.  JefiKes  advised  me  to  leave  oflf  all  medicine  for  a  time,  which  I  did, 
and  have  not  yet  resumed  the  taking  of  any.  These  things,  or  some  of 
them,  have  caused  a  very  sudden  improvement.  My  feet  became  at  once 
quite  well,  nor  have  I  felt  any  great  influence  of  catarrh  since  I  have  been 
here.  On  Thursday  I  caught  thirty  very  fine  tautog  under  Sunk  Rock. 
It  was  just  the  day  for  them — mild,  still,  and  a  little  cloudy.  On  such  a 
day,  and  just  at  the  commencement  of  flood-tide,  throw  your  hook  into 
their  den,  and  the  chiefs  will  all  contend  for  it.  I  took  one  seven-pound 
fellow. 

*'  On  Saturday  I  went  out  in  the  Lapwing  with  Fletcher  and  some  of 
his  Boston  friends.  We  had  no  great  luck,  and  it  came  on  to  rain  during 
a  perfect  calm,  so  that  we  did  not  escape  a  wetting.  I  took  little  harm 
from  it. 

Saturday  night,  wind  and  weather  changed,  and  we  have  had  it  quite 

cold.    This  morning  the  wind  is  east,  and  at  sunrise  the  mercury  stood 

51°.     I  doubt  whether  I  shall  leave  the  house  to-day.    Mr.  Lanman  came 

with  me  from  New  Hampshire,  has  been  here,  and  went  off  this  morning 

for  New  York.    Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Kate  LeRoy,  and  myself,  constitute 

the  parlor  part  of  the  household.  ..." 

"  Yours  truly,  ^ 

'*  Dan'l  Webster." 

[to  the  PRESIDEirr.] 

"  Maksqfield,  September  88, 1851. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  your  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington in  safety  and  good  health.  I  am  sure  your  recollections  of  your 
visit  to  the  Bostonians  must  be  pleasant,  as  you  gave  them  all  much  pleas- 
ure. It  is  a  long  time  since  they  have  seen  among  them  a  Whig  President ; 
I  do  not  hear  any  thing  but  satisfaction  from  any  quarter. 

"As  soon  as  you  left  Boston  I  went  to  the  country,  and  stayed  two 
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or  tliree  days  with  Mr.  Haven.  I  was  far  from  being  well,  and  one  day 
quite  sick.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  catarrh  seems  pretty  much  broken, 
and  then  it  returns,  attacking  the  head,  eyes,  nose,  etc.,  with  great  violence. 
I  think  it  is  approaching  its  last  stage,  which  is  the  asthmatic  stage.  Some 
of  our  friends,  who  are  subjects  of  the  complaint,  and  who  have  short  necks, 
dread  this.  I  do  not  fear  much  from  this,  although  in  this  stage  I  feel  its 
influence  more  or  less  on  the  chest.  Meantime,  between  the  catarrh  and 
the  Harrisburg  diarrhoea,  I  am  a  good  deal  reduced.  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied, though  I  am  not  quite  so  sick  as  the  newspapers  represent  me  some- 
times. The  weather  is  now  bad,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  house ;  but  it 
does  me  good  to  be  out  in  fair  weather.  In  such  a  day  as  this,  a  northeast 
rain-storm  pouring,  I  cough  a  little,  and  am  as  hoarse  as  a  frog. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dax'l  Webster." 

By  the  time  Mr.  "Webster  readied  Washington,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  October,  he  was  well  again. 

At  this  time,  the  edition  of  his  Works  superintended  by  Mr. 
Everett  was  passing  through  tlie  press,  and  there  are  two  or 
tliree  things  in  regard  to  it  which,  proceeding  from  himself, 
should  be  quoted  here. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Everett  from  Marshfield,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  he  said : 

"My  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  is  probably  the  most  important 
effort  of  my  life,  and  as  likely  as  any  other  to  be  often  referred  to.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  have  a  short  name  for  a  running  title,  and  for  popu- 
lar use.  I  should  like  to  have  *  Union'  in  it  in  some  form,  and  would  re- 
tain the  date,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  '  Union '  speeches.  Suppose 
you  say  in  the  running  title,  *  Mr.  Webster's  Speech ; '  or,  *  Speech,  March 
7,  1850,  on  the  Danger  of  the  Union  and  the  Duties  of  its  Friends ; '  or, 
*  Speech  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  March  7,  1850/ 

"  Do  I  not  say  in  the  speech,  which  is  not  before  me,  *  I  speak  to-day 
for  the  Union  ? '  I  leave  all  to  your  taste  and  judgment,  but  incline  my- 
self strongly  for  the  last  form  stated  above. 

"  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  rather  the  occasion  than  the  subject  of  the 
speech. 

*'  I  am  on  the  manuscript  to-day. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  W." 

Mr.  Lanman  was  with  him  as  private  secretary  during  this 
visit  to  the  North ;  and,  while  at  Franklin,  this  gentleman 
made  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster's  birthplace,  which  was  sent  to 
73 
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Mr.  Everett,  to  be  engraved  for  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Works,  with  the  followmg  approval  by  Mr.  TTebster : 

[to  MB.   EVEKETT.] 

*'  M^ssHnzu),  October  18, 18S1. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  The  house  delineated  in  Mr.  Lanman's  sketch  la  the 
very  house  in  which  I  was  born.  Some  of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters 
were  bom  in  the  first  house  erected  by  my  father,  which  was  a  log  cabin. 
Before  my  birth  he  had  become  able  to  build  a  small  frame-house,  which 
several  persons  now  living  will  remember,  and  which  is  accurately  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Lanman.  This  house,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  a  much 
larger  one,  which  now  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  was  built  by  those 
who  purchased  the  property  of  my  father.  I  have  recently  repurchased 
this  spot. 

"  I  will  look  for  Mr.  Marston^s  note,  but  I  thought  you  had  it.  I  will 
enclose  the  several  dedications,  and  send  them  by  this  mail  or  the  next. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dajj'l  Webster," 

[to  MB.   EVEBETT.] 

"  Wamiikgtox,  Oddber  80, 1851. 

**  Deab  Sib  :  I  presume  the  argument  in  Gibboru  v.  Ogd^n  was  written 
[out]  by  me,  and  given  to  Mr.  Wheaton.  The  argument  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  and  was  on  a  new  question.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  follows  closely 
the  track  of  the  argument.  He  adopts  the  idea,  which  I  remember  struck 
him  at  the  time,  that,  by  the  Constitution,  the  commerce  of  the  several 
States  has  become  a  unit.  I  think  all  arguments  and  discourses  have 
more  force  and  directness  when  the  first  person  is  used. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Derrick  both  say  that  every  word  of  the  [Presi- 
dent's] message  *  was  written  by  me,  and  therefore  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  stated  to  have  been  written  by  me. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  wr « 

While  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  the  North,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  President  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  ]tfr.  Justice  Woodbury.  The  following  letters,  of  the 
same  date,  crossed  each  other  on  the  way : 

*  Transmitting  the  Treaty  of  Wash-  besides  attending  to  the  publication  of 
icgton  to  Congress.  his  Works,  he  was  obliged  to  write  his 

•  Mr.  Webster  was  at  this  time  in  such  autograph  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  four 
pood  health  that  he  could  perform  a  great  or  five  hundred  in  the  course  of  an  even 
deal  of  labor,  official  and  private ;  and,  ing,  to  be  inserted  in  subscribers^  copies 
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[to  the  FBE8IDE27T.] 

"  Bo«Tox,  September  10, 1861. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  .  .  .  A  very  important  vacancy  is  created  by  Judge 
Woodbury's  death.  The  general,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  almost  universal, 
sentiment  here  is,  that  the  place  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
3Ir.  B.  R.  Curtis.  ]Mr.  Choate  is  perhaps  Mr.  Curtis^s  leader,  and  is  more 
extensively  known,  as  he  has  been  quite  distinguished  in  public  life.  But 
it  is  supposed  he  would  not  accept  the  place.  He  must  be  conferred  with, 
and  I  should  have  seen  him  to-day,  but  he  is  out  of  town.  I  shall  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  Every  thing  being  put  at  rest  in  that  quarter,  as  I 
presume  it  will  be  the  moment  I  can  see  Mr.  Choate,  I  recommend  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  3Ir.  Curtis.  There  will  be  an  advantage  in  dis* 
posing  of  the  matter  as  soon  as  may  be.  Judge  Sprague  is  now  on  his 
way  home  from  Europe.  His  friends,  no  doubt,  will  urge  his  pretensions. 
Judge  Pitman,  too,  the  District  Judge  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  learned  law- 
yer, an  able  judge,  and  an  excellent  man.  If  an  appointment  were  to  be 
made  by  promotion  from  the  bench  of  a  district  court,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  overlook  Judge  Pitman,  who  has  been  on  the  bench  more 
years,  by  a  good  many,  than  Judge  Sprague,  and  working  at  a  much 
smaller  salary.  But,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  appoint  a 
man  much  younger  than  either  of  these  judges.  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis  is  of  a 
very  suitable  age,  forty-one,  he  has  good  health,  excellent  habits,  sufficient 
industry  and  love  of  labor,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  is,  in  point  of  legal 
attainment  and  general  character,  in  every  way  fit  for  the  place.  .  »  .  I 
shall  ^vrite  you  again  on  this  subject,  the  moment  I  have  seen  Mr.  Choate, 
or  heard  from  him. 

We  were  all  horror-struck  this  mpming  by  the  terrible  news  of  the 
death,  so  sudden,  of  Mrs.  Crittenden. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

[the  president  to  MR.   WEBSTER.] 

"  Washikgtoit,  September  10, 1851. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  was  much  alarmed  last  evening  by  hearing  that  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  had  been  received,  saying  that  you  were  very  sick, 
but  was  relieved  this  morning  by  another  in  the  Bepublic^  saying  that  you 
were  in  Boston,  and  very  well. 

"  I  infer,  however,  from  yours  of  the  8th,  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
that  neither  dispatch  was  entirely  correct.  But  I  am  greatly  gratified  to 
learn  that  you  have  thus  far  escaped  the  catarrh,  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
hear  that  you  ai'e  troubled  with  the  gout.  I  know  nothing  of  the  disease 
except  by  report,  but,  if  not  dangerous,  it  must  be  extremely  painful.  I  hope 
soon  to  hear  that  you  are  entirely  restored.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
here  at  your  earliest  convenience,  but  not  so  soon  as  to  endanger  your  health. 
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''  The  telegraph  brings  us  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Crittenden's 
death.  This  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  may  delay  his 
return  for  some  time.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  great  loss  to  our  circle  of 
friends.  She  was  a  most  remarkable  woman,  and  I  should  tliink  almost 
indispensable  to  lier  husband's  happiness. 

*'  I  have  declined  the  invitation  to  Boston.  I  feel  unwilling  to  leave 
the  city  while  the  Pampero  is  yet  at  sea.  Should  she  be  captured  by  a 
Spanish  man-of-war,  before  landing  in  Cuba,  it  might  present  a  very  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  question,  and  I  should  prefer  being  here,  where  I 
could  act  promptly. 

*'The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Woodbury  will  soon 
have  to  be  filled ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you,  that  we  might  con- 
yerse  freely  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  Judge  McLean  is  the  only  Whig 
now  upon  the  bench ;  and  he  received  his  appointment  from  General  Jack- 
6on.  I  am  therefore  desirous  of  obtaining  as  long  a  lease,  and  as  much 
moral  and  judicial  power,  as  possible,  from  this  appointment.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  combine  a  vigorous  constitution  with  high  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications — a  good  judicial  mind,  and  such  age  as  gives  a 
prospect  of  long  service.  Several  distinguished  names  have  occurred  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  so  intimately  acquainted  witli  the  New- 
England  bar  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  I  have,  however, 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis.  What  do  you  say  of 
him  ?  What  is  his  age,  constitution,  and  what  are  his  legal  attainments  t 
Does  he  fill  the  measure  of  mv  wishes  ? 

*'  The  weather  is  extremely  hot  and  uncomfortable.     Nothing  new. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"Millard  Fillmore." 

[the  president  to  MR.   WEBSTER.] 

*'  Waskihgtox,  September  12, 1851. 

*'  My  DEAR  Sir  :  I  have  yours  of  the  10th,  and  regret  to  hear  of  the 
accident  which  exposed  you  to  the  night  air,  to  the  injury  of  your  health. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  coucur  in  opinion  as  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis. 
I  shall  wait  until  you  can  see  Mr.  Choate,  and,  if  all  is  satisfactory,  I  will 
issue  the  commission  at  once. 

'*  Since  declining  the  invitation  to  Boston,  we  have  intelligence  that 
the  Pampero  is  at  Jacksonville,  and  probably  she  will  make  no  further 
efibrt  on  Cuba.  Learning  from  telegraph  that  the  motives  for  my  declin- 
ing were  likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  this  change 
in  public  affairs  leaving  me  at  liberty  to  attend,  I  had  a  Cabinet  meeting 
this  morning,  and  most  of  the  Cabinet  thought  upon  the  whole  I  had 
better  go,  and  I  have  concluded  to  do  so.  I  am  also  urged  to  this  by  a 
desire  to  visit  my  family,  who  are  detained  at  Newport  by  an  accident,  by 
which  Mrs.  F.  has  sprained  her  foot  so  seriously  as  to  be  unable  to  touch 
it  to  the  floor.  I  fear  she  will  have  great  difliculty  in  returning  to  Wash- 
ington. 
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"  But  I  shall  desire  to  see  yon  very  much,  and,  if  you  cannot  be  at  Bog 
ton,  I  shall  try  to  go  to  Marshfield. 

**  I  write  in  haste,  but  am  truly  yours, 

"Millard  Fillmore.** 

The  President  soon  afterward  made  a  visit  to  Boston,  and 
while  there  he  learned  from  Mr.  Webster  that  Mr.  Clioate  con- 
curred in  the  general  desire  that  Mr.  Curtis  should  receive  this 
appointment.  It  was  made  as  soon  as  the  President  returned 
to  "Washington. 

The  reader  has  now  had  some  account  of  the  labors  per- 
•formed  bv  Mr.  "Webster,  between  the  autumn  of  1850  and  the 
autumn  of  1851,  in  regard  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  having  under  his  charge  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States ;  and,  although  these  were  attended 
with  no  extreme  danger  of  hostile,  collision  with  any  foreign 
power,  they  were  yet  complicated  with  subjects  of  great  deli-  / 
cacy,  peq^lexity,  and  importance.  To  some  of  these  we  must 
now  refer. 

Among  the  subjects  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
which  demanded  Mr.  "Webster's  attention  during  the  year,  was 
an  unpleasant  controversy  with  the  Government  of  Austria, 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  step  taken  by  the  Administration 
of  President  Taylor — a  controversy,  the  disposal  of  which  had 
now  devolved  upon  the  Administration  of  President  Fillmore. 
In  June,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  an  agent,  Mr.  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  under  secret  instructions,  to  proceed  to  Hun- 
gary, for  the  puri)ose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  with  a 
view  of  acknowledging  her  independence,  in  case  of  her  suc- 
ceeding in  the  establishment  of  a  government  de  facto  on  a 
basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  justify  that  step 
according  to  the  practice  of  our  Government  in  similar  cases. 
This  agent,  however,  did  not  enter  Hungary,  or  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  her  revolutionary  leaders  ;  for,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Europe,  the  efforts  of  those  leaders  to  set  up  a  finn  and 
stable  government  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
ported to  the  President  against  the  recognition  of  Hungarian 
independence.     In  March,  1850,  the  Senate  having  called  for  a 
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copy  of  Mr.  Manii'ri  instructions,  President  Taylor  sent  a  mes- 
sage communicating  all  the  documents  relating  to  this  agency, 
and  avowing  it  to  have  been  his  intention  to  have  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  Hungary  if  she  had  succeeded  in 
setting  up  such  a  government  as  is  usually  regarded  to  he  a 
government  de  facto. 

This  proceeding,  when  it  became  publicly  known,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Austrian  Government  as  offensive,  and  its  rep- 
resentative in  "Washington,  Mr.  Ilidsemann,  complained  of  it 
in  an  official  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Clayton,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Clayton  answered  that  Mr.  Mann's  mission  had  no 
other  ol^'ect  than  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true 
state  of  Ilungarian  affairs  by  personal  observation.  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Austrian  Government  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  direct- 
ing his  reply  to  Mr.  Clayton,  reached  Washington,  at  about 
the  time  of  President  Taylor's  death ;  and  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Fillmore  was  completely  organized, 
viz.,  on  the  30th  of  September  (1S50),  this  reply  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Ilulsemann  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  .diity  was  thus  de- 
volved  upon  Mr.  Webster  of  vindicating  a  measure  for  which 
^e  and  President  Fillmore  were  in  no  way  responsible.  But 
Mr.  Webster  had  never  admitted  the  propriety  of  any  discrnn- 
ination,  in  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
between  the  acts  of  different  Administrations  ;  and,  as  the  tone 
of  Mr.  niilsemann's  letter  to  him  was  far  from  beiHg  courteous 
or  just  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  he 
thought  proper  to  give  it  an  answer  of  a  very  firm  character, 
that  should  thoroughly  vindicate  the  right  of  this  countrj'  to  do 
w^hat  had  been  done  or  proposed  in  the  case  of  Hungary.  The 
occasion  and  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Tliilse- 
mann's  letter,  necessarily  opened  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  people  of  other  countries  which  might  be 
seeking,  through  successful  revolution,  to  establish  free  institu- 
tions under  circumstances  sunilar  to  those  that  had  attended 
the  achievement  of  our  own  independence. 

The  celebrated  dispatch,  which  is  commonly  called  "  the 
Ilulsemann  Letter,"  was  not  finished  and  sent  to  Mr.  Iliilse- 
mann  by  Mr.  Webster  until  the  21st  of  December.  Its  char- 
acter and  contents  are  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  analyzed 
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here.*  Its  chief  permanent  importance  consist^n  its  stateuient 
of  the^principlesj  which  Jiaye_  been  _uniibriliJxil^^?^  upon  by 
the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  de  facto 
revolutionary  governments  j  in  its  assertion  of  the  confoiinity 
of  those  principles  with  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  in  its  defini- 
tion of  the  steps  which  naay  be  proper  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formation that  will  enable  an  independent  neutral  power  to 
determine  when  and  in  what  manner  it  will  exercise  its  right 
to  give  such  recognition,  and  to  enter  into  relations  with  a  new 
state.  In  richness  of  illustration,  in  vigor,  in  the  ter3ene3s""as 
well  as  the  amplification  of  argument,  this  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  among  Mr.  Webster's  diplomatic  papers.  He  1 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  it,  because  he  meant  to  do  ) 
thoroughly  what  he  had  to  do.  Tlie  boldness  of  its  vindica- 
tion of  American  policy,  and  its  intimations  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  rendered  it  of  course  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  tliis  country. 

As  the  authorship  of  this  remarkable  paper  has  some- 
times been  imputed  to  another  person,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  the  fiicts  respecting  its  preparation,  although  they  in- 
volve nothing  more  important  than  a  question  of  literary  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  has  been  stated,  arrived  at  Marshfield  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1S50,  where  he  remained  for  the  space  of 
two  weeks.  •  He  brought  with  him  the  papers  relating  to  this 
controversy  with  Austria.  Before  he  left  Washington,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  a  gentleman  then  and  still  filling  an  important  . 
post  in  the  Department  of  State,  verbal  instructions  concerning 
some  of  the  points  which  would  require  to  be  touched  in  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Hiilsemaiin's  letter  of  September  30th,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Hunter  to  prepare  a  draft  of  such  an  answer. 
This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  draft  of  an  answer  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfield.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1850,  Mr.  Webster,  being  far  from  well,  addressed  a  note  to 
Mr.  Everett,'  requesting  him  also  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Iliilsemann,  at  the  same  time  sending  to  Mr.  Everett  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Iliilsemann's  letter  and  of  President  Taylor's  mes- 

'   Tlie  correspondence  is  in  Works,  •  Mr.  Everett  had  then  resigned  the 

Ti.,  488-506.  Presidency  of  Harvard  College. 
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sage  to  the  Senate  relating  to  Mr.  Mann's  mission  to  Ilungary/ 
On  the  2lBt  Mr.  Webster  went  to  his  farm  in  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  remained  until  tlie  4th  of  November. 
While  there  he  received  from  Mr.  Everett  a  draft  of  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Hulsemann,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Everett  between 
the  21st  and  the  24th  of  October. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Webster's  death,  it  was  rumored  that  the 
real  author  of  "  the  Hulsemann  letter  "*  was  Mr.  Hunter — a 
rumor  for  which  Mr.  Hunter  himself  was  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. At  a  later  period,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  tlie  statement 
obtained  currency  in  the  newspai)ers  that  Mr.  Everett  wrote 
this  celebrated  dispatch,  and  many  connnents  were  made  upon 
the  supposed  fact  that  Mr.  Everett  had  claimed  its  authorship. 
The  facts  are,  that,  while  at  Franklin,  Mr.  Webster,  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  and  Mr.  Everett's  drafts  both  before  him,  went  over 
the  whole  subject,  making  considerable  changes  in  Mr.  Everett's 
draft,  striking  out  entire  paragraphs  with  his  pen,  altering 
some  phrases,  and  writing  new  paragi-aphs  of  liis  own,  but 
adopting  Mr.  Everett's  draft  as  the  basis  of  the  official  paper  ; 
a  purj:>ose  which  he  expressed  to  Mr.  Everett  on  his  return  to 
Boston  toward  Washington.  Subsequently,  when  he  had  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  Mr.  Webster  caused  a  tliird  draft  to  be 
made,  in  the  State  Department,  from  ^\i\  Everett's  paper 
and  his  own  additions  and  alterations.  On  this  third  draft 
he  made  still  other  changes  and  additions,  and,  when  the 
whole  was  completed  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  official  let- 
ter was  drawn  out  by  a  clerk,  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  being  signed  by  Mr.  Webster,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Hulsemann." 

*  Whether  Mr.  Hunter's  draft  was  Mr.  Webster  adopted  Mr.  Everett's  draft 
also  sent  to  Mr.  Everett,  I  do  not  know,  as  the  basis  of  the  official  letter,  but 
The  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  in-  that  the  official  letter  is  a  much  more 
dicatc  that  it  was ;  but  the  fact  is  not  vigorou;?,  expanded,  and  complete  pro- 
material,  duction  than  Mr.  Everett*s  draft     It  is 

*  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  all  the  docu-  described  in  a  not^  written  by  Mr.  Ever- 
ments  in  relation  to  this  matter,  viz.,  Mr.  ett  to  one  of  the  literary  executors,  in 
Hunter's  draft,  Mr.  Everett's  (in  his  hand-  1853,  as  follows :  *'  It  can  be  stated  truly 
writing,  with  Mr. Webster's  erasures),  the  that  what  Mr.  Webster  did  himself  to  the 
third  draft,  made  at  the  department  under  letter  was  very  considerable ;  and  that  he 
Mr.  Webster's  directions,  and  the  orijiji-  added  one-half  in  bulk  to  the  original 
nal  added  paragraphs,  written  by  Mr.  draft ;  and  that  his  additions  were  of  the 
We'bster  with  his  own  hand.  To  those  most  significant  charncter.  It  was  very 
who  are  curious  about  the  question  of  carefully  elaborated  in  the  department 
auiliortlitpy  it  is  needful  only  to  say  that  by  him,  till  he  was  authorized  to  speak 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  passages  and  expressions  in  this  letter 
which  are  in  a  tone  not  usual  with  Mr.  "Webster  in  his  diplo- 
matic papers.  How  he  himself  regarded  the  criticisms  that 
might  be  made  upon  it  maj^  be  seen  from  the  following  note  : 

[to  MR.'  TICKJ^OR.] 

"  Wabqiicgtox,  January  16, 1851. 
**  My  dear  Sir  :  If  you  say  that  my  Hiilsemann  letter  is  boastful  and 
rough,  I  shall  own  the  soft  impeachment.  My  excuse  is  twofold :  1. 
I  thought  it  well  enough  to  speak  out,  and  tell  the  people  of  Europe  who 
and  what  we  are,  and  awaken  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  this  country.  2.  I  wished  to  write  a  paper  which  should 
touch  the  national  pride,  and  make  a  man  feel  sheepish  and  look  silly  who 
should  speak  of  disunion.  It  is  curious  enough,  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Mann's  private  instructions  were  seen,  somehow,  by  Schwarzenberg. 

**  Yours  always  tnily, 

"  Dantel  Webster." 

Another  complicated  subject  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster  when  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Clayton  in  the  Department  of  State,  involved  a  claim  by 
Great  Britain  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  the  states  of 
Central  America.  Almost  from  the  first  colonization  of  that 
part  of  the  continent,  projects  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Euro- 
peans for  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  peninsula  known  as  Central  America;  but 
none  of  them  had  taken  effect.  In  August,  1849,  certain 
American  capitalists,  organized  under  the  name  of  "  The 
American,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal  Company,"  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  the  Government  of  Nicara<ftta^  granting 
to  them  a  right  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  territory  of  that 
republic,  with  certain  important  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  citizens,  produce,  and  merchandise,  of  all  nations  were  to 

of   it   as    he  did  at  the    Kossuth   din-  New  Hampehlrp,  I  wa<«,  hy  reason  of  my 

n  pbypical  condition,  conflned  to  my  boase; 

"^'^•_ *  •  •    „              ,       ,r    tw- 1             .J  out  I  waft  amonif  the  mountain*,  whopc  na- 

ThiB  refers  to  what  Mr.  >>  coster  said  tivo  air  I  waa  bonnd  to  inspire.     Nothlni? 

in  his  speech  at  the  Kossuth  Imnquet,  in  Minted  my  senpee,  nothing  Milated  my  mind, 

WiiflhinUon    Taniinrv  7   lfiK'>  •  ^^  "^  sentiments,  but  freedom,  fail  and  en- 

>>  aaliuigton,  January  7,  100-  .  tire;  and  there.  eeDtlcmen,  near  the  jfravei.  of 

mr  ancestors,  1  wrote  a  letter,  which  most 
**  May  I  he  so  egotistical  as  to  say  that  I  or  you  hare  seen,  addressed  to  the  Aastrian 
have  nothin*;  new  to  say  on  the  subject  of  tharae  (tqfaire*.  I  can  say  nothing  of  the 
Uunganr?  Gentlemen,  in  the  aatamn  of  the  ability  displayed  in  that  letter,  but,  as  to  its 
year  before  last,  out  of  health,  and  retired  to  principles,  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure, 
my  paternal  home  among  the  mountains  of     I  stana  by  them/* 
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be  allowed  to  pass  tlirougli  tlie  canal,  subject  to  no  other  bur- 
dens or  charges  than  such  as  might  be  imposed  on  those  of  the 
United  States,  provided  such  other  nations  should  enter  into 
the  same  treaty  stipulations  as  were  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

Soon  after  this  charter  was  obtained,  the  American  charge 
d/affaircs^  by  instruction  of  his  Government,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  Nicaragua^  one  article 
of  which  provided  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  this  canal 
company,  in  constructing  and  operating  the  great  work  wliich 
they  had  in  view.  The  United  States,  by  this  treaty,  recog- 
nized the  sovereignty  and  property  of  Nicaragua  over  the  line 
of  the  proposed  canal,  and  guaranteed  its  neutrality  under  the 
control  of  her  citizens ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  no  similar 
privileges  and  immunities  should  be  accorded  to  other  nations, 
unless  they  entered  into  similar  stipulations  for  defence,  and 
similar  guarantees. 

But  Great  Britain  had  for  a  long  time  claimed  a  kind  of 
"  protectorate  "  over  what  was  called  the  "  Mosquito  Shore," 
.and  its  native  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  it  was  also  claimed  that 
the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (or  Greytown),  which  formed 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  canal,  fell  within  this 
"  protectorate."  This  was  denied  by  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua; but  her  authorities  had  been  exi)elled  by  the  British  in 
1848 ;  and  had  not  regained  the  place  when  the  treaty  was 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
A  strong  opposition  was  made  by  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty ;  and,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  claim 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  death  of  President  Taylor,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850, 
signed  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  known  as  the  "  Clay- 
ton-Buhver  Treaty,"  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
neither  party  should  obtain  any  exclusive  control  or  privileges, 
or  erect  any  fortifications  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  canal, 
"  or  occupy  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  dominion  over, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Shore,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America,"  or  use  any  means  to  secure  any  exclusive 
privileges  there.     Both  nations  agreed  to  protect  the  persona 
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•1  in  constructing  an  interoceanie  canal 
,  and  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
unfair  discriminations  were  made,  or  un- 
acted.    They  promised  to  enter  into  treaties 
vvork,  and  to  interpose  to  settle  any  di>putes 
:  ise.     Tlieir  support  was   to  be   given  to  tlie 
h  shoukl  first  show  its  intention  and  ability  to 
-^  enteii^rise  with  tlie  consent  of  the  local  authori- 
le  year  was  to  be  allowed  the  present  American 
to   give    evidence   of  its   ability  to   construct   the 

-  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ratified  on  the  part  of 
lilted  States,  with  the  understanding  that  it  put  an  end 
ic  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  her  protec- 
iite  over  the  Mosquito  Shore,  including  the  port  of  San 
uan  del  Norte.  Such  a  construction  of  the  treaty  was  dis- 
puted by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  declared  that  the  conven- 
tion was  not  designed  to  affect  the  position  of  Great  Britain, 
excepting  that  she  had  agreed  not  to  use  her  authority  to 
obstruct  the  canal.  The  controversy  about  the  effect  and 
construction  of  the  treaty  was  pending  when  Mr.  Webster 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  involved,  of  course,  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  could  or  would  consent 
to  the  assertion,  by  any  European  power,  of  any  further  right 
of  dominion  or  colonization  upon  the  continent  of  Xorth 
America  beyond  that  which  was  embraced  in  some  territory 
long  before  the  property  of  such  European  power.  The  sub- 
ject became  still  further  complicated,  while  Mr.  Webster 
was  in  oflBce,  by  a  quarrel  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
about  their  boundaries,  both  of  them  claiming  a  jiart  of  the 
territory  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed  canal,  and  also  by  the 
different  and  conflicting  objects  with  which  the  representatives 
of  these  two  states  at  AVasliington  acted  in  the  negotiations 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  Sir  Ilenrv  Bulwer.  The  official  cor- 
respondence,  conducted  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  some  mode 
of  terminating  this  dispute,  is  on  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  has  never  been  made  public,  and  therefore  no  ac- 
curate account  of  its  contents  or  results  can  be  given  here. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  private  correspondence  be- 
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tween  Mr.  Webster  and  tlie  British  minister,  tliat,  tlirougliout 
the  whole  of  these  negotiations,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  relied  en- 
tirely upon  the  wisdom  and  foirness  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and  that 
he  took  no  impoi'tant  step,  unless  by  special  instruction  of  hirf 
Government,  without  first  ascertaining  that  it  would  meet 
with  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  lie  appears  to  have  had  an 
implicit  confidence  that,  in  endeavoring  to  eflfect  an  arrange- 
ihent  with  small  states,  whose  conflicting  interests  and  some- 
what troublesome  contentions  were  mixed  up  with  a  grave  con- 
troversy between  two  powerful  nations,  Mr.  Webster's  judg- 
ment of  what  would  be  right  and  expedient  was  the  judgment 
of  a  great,  wise,  and  considerate  statesman,  with  whom  he  felt 
bound  to  concur,  if  possible,  and  whose  views  he  was  always 
ready  to  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his  own 
Government.  When,  therefore,  this  able  diplomatist,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  expressed  to  me  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, already  quoted,*  it  was  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions 
had  been  formed  in  the  transactions  of  business,  referred  to  in 
the  private  correspondence  that  now  lies  before  me,  which 
shows  the  confidential  intercourse  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
this  representative  of  England.  The  sentiments  felt  by  Sir  II. 
Bulwer  were  the  same  with  which  Mr.  Webster  inspired  Lord 
Ashburton,  as  they  were,  in  truth,  those  which  most  foreign 
representatives  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Webster  appear 
to  have  felt. 

The  great  object  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  these  informal  nego- 
tiations appears  to  have  been  to  devise  some  mode  in  which  a 
suitable  master  could  be  found  for  Greytown,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  British  "  protectorate "  in  a  manner  that  would 
meet  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  relied 
throughout  upon  Mr.  Webster  to  bring  about  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Central  America  to  some  project  having  this  end 
in  view. 

But,  soon  after  this  period.  Sir  Ilenry  Bulwer  went  to  Eng- 
land on  a  visit,  leaving  Mr.  Crampton  as  charge  cTaf  aires.  The 
negotiations  in  regard  to  Central  America  being  in  suspense, 
there  occuri'ed  in  the  autumn  an  extraordinarv  illustration 
of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  "protectorate" 

»  See  aute,  p.  120. 
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claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  tlie  llosquito  Shore.  This  occur- 
rence was  the  case  of  the  Prometheus,  a  steainsliip  belonging 
to  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-canal  Company, 
employed  in  transporting  workmen,  tools,  etc.,  for  the  con* 
etmctioD  of  the  canal,  ae  well  as  pasaengere,  to  Greytown.  In 
November,  1851,  when  about  to  leave  the  harbor  of  that  city, 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  was  served  with  a  process  of 
attachment  under  the  authority  of  the  "  Mosquito  King,"  for 
one  himdrcd  and  twenty-three  dollars,  port-charges  alleged  to 
be  due.  The  exaction  of  these  charges  was  regarded  as  illegal, 
and  the  officer  refused  to  pay  them.  On  setting  sail  from  the 
harbor,  the  vessel  was  followed  and  fired  info  by  a  British  brig- 
of-war,  the  Express,  under  orders  of  Mr.  Greene,  British  vice- 
consul  at  Greytowji,  and  pretended  regent  of  tlie  Mosquito 
Shore.  The  Prometheus  was  brooght-to,  and  paid  tlie  charges 
nnder  protest,  and  the  facts  were  commnnieated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  counsel  of  the  SLip-canal  Company. 

Mr.  Webster  immediately  ( December  3d )  wrote  to  Mr. 
I-awrence,  the  American  minister  at  London,  detailing  the 
facts  of  the  case,  directing  him  to  communicate  them  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  captain  of  the  Express 
had  acted  pursuant  to  orders  from  his  Government,  and 
whether  his  course  was  approved.  If  the  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries was  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  the  President  would 
consider  the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1850,  by  which  Great  Britain  lias  stipulated  that  she 
would  not  make  use  of  any  protection  which  she  might  afford 
Nicaragua,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  the  purpose  of  assuming  dominion  over  the  same."  He 
furthermore  said :  "  This  Government  cannot  consent  to  the 
collection  of  port-charges  at  San  Juan,  by  British  slups-of-war, 
or  that  their  collection  shoidd  be  enforced  by  them." 

The  matter  was  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  be- 
fiwe  a  reply  was  received,  a  change  of  administration  occurred, 
find  Earl  Granville  succeeded  to  the  foreign  office.  As  soon  as 
official  information  regarding  this  affair  reached  the  British 
Government  from  Greytown,  viz.,  iu  January,  1Sj2,  the  .ict  of 
the  captiiiii  of  the  Express  was  promptly  disavowed,  and  an 
ample  apology  tendered.' 

'  See  pod,  Chsptrr  xiitUL 
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There  was  also  during  this  period  a  controversy  with  Mex- 
ico, in  relation  to  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec.  In  1842,  the  Mexican  Government  had  granted  to 
Jose  de  Garay,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  the  right  to  construct  a  rail- 
way across  that  isthmus.  In  1846,  General  Salas,  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  a  provisional  and  de  facto  government  of  Mexico, 
confirmed  to  Garay,  or  any  one  who  might  become  his  assignee, 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  in  his  original  charter. 
When  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  negotiated  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Mexico  refused  to  sell  a  right 
of  way  to  the  United  States  across  the  isthmus,  expressly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  already  granted  to  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen, and  was  at  that  time  held  by  certain  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  become  his  assignees.  In  1849,  this  franchise 
passed  into  the  hands  of  certain  American  citizens,  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  New  Orleans,  represented  by  Peter  A. 
Ilargous,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  railway.  These 
parties  became  suspicious  that  the  Mexican  Government  might 
annul  the  contract,  and  desired  to  be  secured  in  their  rights  by 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Clayton,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  State 
Department,  sent  to  Mr.  Letcher,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  a  draft  of  a  convention,  intended  to  protect 
the  railway  company  in  the  rights  which  they  held  under  the 
Garay  grant,  and  it  was  signed,  with  some  modifications,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1850.  After  Mr.  Webster  succeeded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Ilargous  and  his  associates,  thinking  that  this 
convention  did  not  sufiicicntly  protect  their  interests,  requested 
Mr.  Webster  to  cause  its  provisions  to  be  made  more  explicit. 
Mr.  Webster  thereupon  sent  a  new  draft  of  a  convention  to  Mr. 
Letcher,  founded  on  that  which  had  been  alreadv  signed,  but 
making  more  prominent  the  idea  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  encouraged  in  carrying  out  this  work,  and 
that  the  interests  originally  involved  were  to  be  protected. 
Stronger  guarantees  were  also  to  be  pro\4ded  for  the  protection 
of  the  parties  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Kelations  had  strong 
objections  to  these  amendments,  as  extending  too  much  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  proposed  work  and  the 
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parties  engaged  in  its  construction.  Finding  tliese  objectiona 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  treaty,  our  Government  withdrew 
the  most  important  of  the  amendments,  and  the  new  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  25th  of  January,  1851. 

This  convention  met  with  great  opposition  in  Mexico,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  new  Administration,  which  came 
into  office  just  before  it  was  concluded.  M.  de  la  Rosa,  the 
new  Minister  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  declared  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  this  treaty  and  the  franchise 
claimed  by  the  assignees  of  the  Garay  charter.  To  this  Mr. 
"Webster  replied  on  the  SOtb  of  April,  1851,  expressing  bis  sur- 
prise at  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  the  object  bad  been  all  along 
the  security  and  protection  of  these  parties  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  acquired  under  that  charter.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  urged  at  length  his  own 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty  and  of  its  expediency. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Tehuantepec  Hailroad  Company  had  sent 
engineers  and  workmen  to  commence  operations  on  the  isth- 
mus. No  facility  for  prosecuting  their  work  was  afforded  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  and  finally  they  were  ordered  to  sus- 
pend operations  and  quit  the  place.  Several  American  citi- 
zens, a  part  of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  were 
arrested  in  attempting  to  cross  the  isthmus. 

The  opposition  to  the  treaty  apparently  grew  stronger,  and 
the  decree  of  the  5tli  November,  1846,  renewing  tlie  grant  to 
Garay,  was  annulled  by  the  Mexican  Ck)ngress.  '  The  treaty 
was  tinally  rejected  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1852.  Protests  were  made  against  the  action  of  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  in  expelling  the  employes  of  the  company,  seiz- 
ing certain  barges,  confiscating  property,  etc.,  which  proceed- 
ings were  afterward  made  the  subject  of  a  claim  on  the  Mexican 
Govcrmnent  for  upward  of  five  million  dollars. 

Lais  de  la  Kosa,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Mexico  at  Washington,  wrote  to  Mr.  AVebster  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1851,  "  to  make  various  statements  "  and 
give  "sundry  explanations"  regarding  the  position  of  his  Go^- 
amment.  He  said  that  the  treaty  had  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  it  had  not  been  thought  expedient  to  sub- 

:  it  to  the  Congreae  as  yet.     The  treaty  for  facilitating  in- 
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teroceanic  communication,  and  the  grants  to  Garay,  were 
two  entirely  diflferent  and  independent  subjects.  The  Govern- 
ment held  that  Garay's  rights  were  extinct,  and  it  did  not 
intend  to  recognize  them  as  subsisting.  The  first  article  of  the 
treaty  itself  admitted  that  Garay's  right  might  be  submitted 
to  judicial  decision  in  Mexico.  All  persons  settling  or  working 
on  the  isthmus  would  be  regarded  as  trespassers. 

Mr.  Webster  replied  on  the  30th  of  April,  1851.  In  order 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  attempts  to  establish  this  line  of  interoceanic  communica- 
tion ;  of  the  grant  to  Garay,  and  the  negotiations  connected 
with  it.  The  purchase  of  the  right  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo had  not  been  insisted  upon,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  Mexican  Government  had  held  that  it  had  granted  it 
to  Garay,  and  that  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  certain  citizens 
of  Great  Britain.  The  very  object  of  the  present  treaty  was 
"  to  secure  rights  derived  from  Mexico  by  a  public  act  amount- 
ing to  a  pledge  which  she  cannot  but  fulfil."  It  had  become 
more  and  more  important  to  the  United  States  that  this  pledge 
should  be  observed.  The  language  of  the  decree  was,  "  Pledg- 
ing the  honor  and  public  faith  of  the  nation  to  maintain  the 
projector,  Don  J036  de  Garay,  as  well  as  any  private  individ- 
ual or  company  succeeding  or  representing  him,  either  natives 
or  foreigners,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  the  conces- 
sions granted."  The  assignment  of  the  grant  was  made  on  the 
faith  of  this  pledge,  and  the  object  of  the  present  treaty  was,  to 
induce  the  holder  of  the  franchise  to  go  on  with  the  undertak- 
ing. The  relations  of  this  person  to  the  subject  were  expressly 
recognized  in  the  first  convention  of  June  2,  1850.  The  first 
article  stipulated  that  the  person  to  whom  the  Government  of 
Mexico  "may  have  granted  or  may  grant"  these  privileges 
"  shall  be  protected."  The  eleventh  article  says :  "  If  the 
holder  of  the  privilege  should  refuse  to  enter  into  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement "  as  to  rates,  etc.,  tlie  guarantee  shall  be  with- 
drawn. Article  twelfth  says :  "  The  actual  hold^^r  shall  give 
his  assent  in  writing  to  this  treaty,"  etc. 

The  second  draft  of  the  treaty  was  still  more  clear  and  pre- 
cise, and  was  intended  for  an  absolute  assurance  of  protection 
to  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  M.  de  la  Rosa  had  stated  that 
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there  was  no  guarantee  to  the  present  holders  of  the  grant  in- 
tended, and  that  the  first  article  expresfely  admitted  that  Garay's 
contract  might  be  set  aside  by  judicial  authority.  But  there 
was,  in  fact,  not  one  word  on  the  subject  in  the  first  article. 
Any  such  admission  would  have  defeated  the  whole  object  of 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  itself  stipulated  for  the  only  method  of 
settling  disputes,  viz.,  by  arbiters.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  listen  to  any  such  construction  as  was  put  upon 
the  treaty  by  M.  de  la  Rosa.  Comment  and  explanation  were 
now  premature.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  authority  to  vary  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  or 
to  attach  to  its  ratification  any  condition  or  qualification. 
Work  had  been  begun  at  the  isthmus  on  the  strength  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Mexican  Government  given  in  the  grant  to 
Garay,  and  of  subsequent  decrees. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  M.  de  la  Rosa  communicated  to  Mr. 
Webster  information  of  the  passage  of  a  decree,  May  22d,  an- 
nulling the  decree  of  General  Salas,  of  November,  1846,  and  of 
the  orders  suspending  the  work,  and  endeavored  to  justify  the 
course  of  his  Government.  Mr.  Webster  replied  on  the  25th  of 
August.  He  did  not  question  the  right  of  Mexico  to  pass  any 
law  allowed  by  her  Constitution,  but  he  regarded  the  grant  to 
Garay  and  the  subsequent  decrees  as  constituting  a  charter,  a 
contract  which  could  not  be  revoked  without  giving  the  grantees 
a  hearing.  As  to  the  authority  of  Salas,  supreme  power  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  after  he  had  received  his 
unlimited  authority  he  was  the  de  facto  government,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  his  authority ; 
it  was  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  and  had  been  acquiesced 
in  as  such,  and  the  validity  of  this  very  decree  was  admitted  in 
1847. 

One  motive  suggested  by  M.  de  la  Rosa,  for  the  course  of  his 
Goyemment,  was  not  respectful  to  the  United  States,  nor  com- 
patible with  existing  treaties.  This  was  the  apprehension  that 
Tehuantepec  would  be  severed  from  Mexico  like  Texas,  if  citi- 
jmui  of  the  United  States  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  this 
gnnt.  This  made  discriminations  unfavorable  to  the  citizens 
74 
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of  tlie  Ujiited  States,  and  cast  imputations  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the  authority  of  General 
Salas,  tlie  following  are  Mr.  Webster's  words : 

"  It  may  have  been  as  Mr.  de  la  Rosa  says,  that  the  elevation  of  Gen- 
eral Salas  to  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
When,  however,  he  became  possessed  of  that  authority,  it  constituted  a 
government  defacto^  submitted  to  by  Mexico,  and  recognized,  it  is  believed, 
by  other  governments  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  inquire  into  the  origin, 
nature,  or  limits  of  that  authority.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  General 
Salas  was  a  military  dictator.  As  such,  on  the  4th  of  August,  184G,  he 
subverted  the  government  of  Paredes,  who  himself  had  acquired  supreme 
power  by  similar  means.  But,  although  his  authority  was  necessarily 
arbitrary  and  unlimited,  he  asserted,  and  the  undersigned  is  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  denied,  that  his  conduct  in  assuming  and  exercising  it 
was  sanctioned  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Mexican  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Government  of  that  country,  as  it  now  exists,  was  called  into 
being  by  his  mandate.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  his  acts  were  by  no 
means  exclusively  of  an  executive  character,  and  that,  when  he  exercised 
legislative  power,  his  right  to  do  so  was  not  objected  to,  or  even  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  decree  of  the  5th  of  November,  1846,  publicly  questioned, 
until  it  must  have  been  known  at  Mexico  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  become  assignees  of  the  privileges  granted  by  it." 

The  letter  closes  with  the  hope  that  Mexico  will  change  her 
course,  which  was  likely  to  "  produce  a  serious  impression  on 
the  minds  of  men  respecting  her  good  faith,  and  the  permanency 
and  respectability  of  her  institutions." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Webster  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  State  Department,  it  became  necessary  to  meet  a  diflSculty 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Administration 
of  General  Taylor  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In  Kovember,  1849,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  direction  of  President  Taylor,  in- 
structed the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  Kew 
Mexico  to  aid  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government.  Steps  were 
taken  for  this  pur}>ose,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a 
State  constitution  was  formed.  The  region,  however,  was 
claimed  by  Texas  ;  and,  in  February,  1850,  a  commissioner  of 
Texas  was  sent  there  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
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over  the  territory  which  had  been  embraced  by  this  constitu- 
tion of  New  Mexico.  The  Texan  commissioner  encountered 
the  adverse  action  of  tlie  inhabitants  and  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities.  This  attitude  of  affairs  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  Mr.  Webster  to  regard  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  in  regard  to  the  disputed  boundary  of  Texas,  as 
a  dangerous  one.  It  was  not  competent  to  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  to  initiate  or  authorize  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  constitution  in  New  Mexico,  nor  was  it 
settled  what  were  the  limits  of  New  Mexico.  In  June,  1850, 
the  Governor  of  Texas  applied  by  letter  to  President  Taylor, 
asking  to  be  informed  whether  these  proceedings  had  been  taken 
imder  his  orders,  and  met  with  his  approval.  This  inquiry  had 
not  been  answered  when  Mr.-  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  he  directed  Mr.  "Webster  to  answer  it. 

In  that  answer — ^prepared,  it  must  be  remembered,  while 
the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  were  still  pending  in  Congress, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary — it  was  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  "Webster  to  disavow,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
any.pui'pose  to  interfere  with  the  boundary  question ;  to  make 
it  plain  that  this  question  and  the  formation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico  were  matters  belonging  to  Congress ;  and  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  cession,  and 
the  claims  of  Texas,  could  be  preserved  without  collisions  until 
Congress  could  act  upon  the  subject.  This  dispatch  defines 
with  great  precision  the  nature  of  the  government  existing  in 
New  Mexico,  after  the  conquest  and  the  cession  of  the  country, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress  to  such  ac- 
quisitions.^ 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  became 
at  this  time  exceedingly  delicate  and  embarrassing,  in  con- 
sequence of  events  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of  Narciso 
.  Lopez  to  wrest  the  island  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
This  person,  a  South  American  by  birth,  had  been  for  many 
yeais  a  citizen  of  Cuba.  In  1848,  he  organized  a  general  in- 
siurrection  in  the  island,  which,  however,  was  suppresses!  by 
tlie  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lopez  was  condemned  to  death. 

>  See  Works,  tI,  479,  letter  of  August  5,  1860,  to  the  Governor  of  Texas. 
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But  he  escaped  to  this  country,  wliere  he  arranged  succes- 
sively three  several  expeditions   against  Cuba,  in  which   he 
succeeded  in  enlisting  some  American  citizens.     The  first  of 
these  enterprises,  organized  in  1849,  was  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  Government,  and  did  not  set  sail  for  its  destina- 
tion.    In  the  second  attempt,  in  May,  1850,  he  was  successful 
in  getting  out  of  Kew  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men  of  various  nationalities,  with  whom  he  landed  at  Car- 
denas, on  the  17th  of  May,  taking  possession  of  the  town.*    But 
no  general  uprising  of  the  population  followed;  Lopez  and  his 
party  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Government  troops, 
and  he  himself  escaped  to  Savannah,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
the  United  States  authorities ;  but  he  was  finally  discharged, 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  that  he  had  violated  our  neu- 
trality laws.     In  1851,  after  Mr.  Fillmore  had  become  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Webster  Secretary  of  State,  Lopez,  still  remain- 
ing in  our  Southern  States,  succeeded  in  drawing  into  a  third 
expedition    many    American    citizens,    by    representing    the 
Cubans  as  eager  for  a  revolution,  and  ready  to  rise.     These 
enlistments,  made  in  the  spring  and  sunnner  of  1851,  were  of 
course  secret ;  but  they  were  closely  watched  by  the  Federal 
authorities  at  Savannah,  which  was  their  first  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  Mr.  Webster  was  kept  informed  of  their  movements. 
On  the  29th  of  April,  waiting  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  he  said :  "  The 
point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Cuban  patriots  is  now  said  to  be 
Savannah.     Men  and  arms  are  collecting  there.     They  must 
be  quick.     If  they  are  not  out  of  the  river  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  this  time,  they  will  not  get  out  at  all.     If  they  should  get 
out,  they  will  be  followed." 

Failing  in  his  attempt  to  embark  from  Savannah,  Lopez 
transferred  his  rendezvous  to  New  Orleans,  where  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  collector  who  w^as  much  less  vigilant  in  his  duties 
than  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  some  of  the  other 
Southern  ports.  In  July,  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  Marsh- 
field,*  and  writing  thence  to  the  President,  on  the  20th,  he  ob- 
served :  ''  I  see  the  Cuban  news.     If  there  is  to  l)e  a  revolution 

>  President  Taylor  dispatched  a  ves-  441,  r/  seq.,  on  the  duties  of  neutrality, 
sel-of-war  to  overtake  this  eipeditiou,  *  Mr.  Derrick,  of  the  State  Depart- 
but  the  chase  was  unsuccessful.  See  ment,  was  left  as  the  Acting-Sccrctarj 
the  discussion  in  the  Senate,  a/i/e,  p.  of  State. 
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in  that  island,  I  am  glad  our  liands  are  free  from  stain.  If 
tlie  rebels  make  any  progress,  there  will  be  Berious  work,  as  I 
8uppose  that  both  France  and  England  are  under  a  pledge  to 
guarantee  the  island  to  Spain.  Our  South  will  be  all  Cuban." 
In  the  early  part  of  August,  Lopez  and  his  followers  escaped 
from  New  Orleans  in  a  steamer,  and,  on  the  12th,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  Bahia  Honda.  One  detachment  of  the 
invaders,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Crittenden,  was  left  near  Havana ;  another  and  larger  force, 
tinder  Lopez  himself,  proceeded  to  Los  Pozob.  Several  engage- 
ments took  place,  and  both  detachments  were  broken  up.  Lo-  ' 
pez  and  many  of  his  followers  were  captured.  Colonel  Crit- 
tenden and  fifty  men,  who  were  taken  with  liim,  were  shot  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lopez  was  garroted  on  the  Ist  of 
September. 

President  Pillmore  was  absent  from  Washington  at  this 
time ;  but  he  returned  immediately,  investigated  the  conduct 
of  the  Collector  of  New  Orleans,  and  promptly  removed  him 
from  office.  On  the  2d  of  September  lie  wrote  to  Mr.  "Webster, 
who  remained  in  New  Kampshire  : 


[the  phesident  to  mk.  wEnarKs.] 

"  WiinisGiox.  StpUmier  X,  ISBI,  TneicUy  EreninB- 
"  Mt  dear  Sir  :   I  rettirned  Bomewliat  prematurely,  aod  in  much 
hute,  OD  Saturday  evening,  and  have  bem  very  busy  with  Cuban  mutters 
evernnce. 

.  "  I  Tiaa  not  sstieSed  with  the  excuse  made  by  tlie  Collector  at  Ucxr  Or- 
leans for  BnfTering  the  steamer  Pampero  to  sail  for  Cuba  without  any  effort 
to  stop  her,  and  I  have  removed  him,  and  appointed  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
place. 

"  I  have  issued  new  powers  either  to  the  collectors  or  marahals,  under 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  1818,  at  Newport,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Charleston,  Bavannnh,  "St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  Mo- 
hOe,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveeton ;  and  a  new  circular,  enjoining  vigl- 
e  upon  the  district  attorneys  at  those  places,  and  requceling  all  the 
e,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  at  these  places,  who  may  be 
mt  fiota  home,  to  tetaia/orthteith,  and  attend  vigilantly  to  pre  rent  any 
idition  from  being  fltted  out,  against  the  provisions  of  that  act.  The 
J  and  Davy  have  also  been  called  into  requisition  at  any  place  where 
ijive  triwpB  or  vessels,  to  aid  in  arresling  any  such  expedition. 

m  like  this,  the  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and  de- 
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Signing  men,  is  a  tremendous  engine  for  mischief,  aided  as  it  is  in  many 
places  by  a  mercenary  and  prostituted  press.  Agitation  and  excitement 
seem  to  pervade  all  the  large  cities,  and  this  is  greatly  aggravated  by  un- 
scrupulous partisans  who  desire  to  turn  it  to  political  account  against  the 
Administration.  I  think  the  summary  execution  of  the  fifty  prisoners 
taken  in  Cuba  was  imfortunate,  .  This  wholesale  slaughter  of  officers  and 
men  in  so  summary  a  manner  naturally  excited  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  conmiunity.  But  I  still  hope  to  prevent  any  further  violation 
of  our  neutrality  laws,  and  to  save  our  young  men  from  a  similar  fate. 

"  Lopez  seems  still  at  large,  but  making  no  headway.  Reports  are  so 
contradictory,  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  lie  cannot  remain  in  statu 
quo.    He  must  advance  or  fail. 

"  I  have  yours  of  the  19th  and  23d,  and  saw  the  one  of  a  later  date  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  I  have  hardly  words  to  express  the  gratification 
I  ffcel  that  you  have  thus  far  escaped  your  annual  catarrh,  with  a  prospect 
of  Avoiding  it  entirely.  Do  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
of  your  resting-place.  Your  presence  at  the  council-board  would  be  very 
acceptable,  especially  just  now,  but  it  is  not  indispensable,  and  I  hoi>c  you 
will  feel  no  anxiety  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 

"  I  write  in  great  haste,  but  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

**  Millard  Fillmorel 

[3ir.  webster  to  the  president.] 

'*  Fbaxklin,  September  8, 185L 
"  My  dear  Sm :  I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  2d,  and 

to  find  you  are  at  home,  safe  and  well.     I  saw  you  had  your  hands  full  of 

Cuban  matters.    I  think  your  course  entirely  right. 

"  What  patriots  and  hot-headed  men  will  next  undertake,  respecting 

Cuba,  remains  to  be  seen.     "We  must  exjwct  that  every  possible  effort  will 

be  made  to  embroil  us  with  Spain." 

These  occurrences  drew  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  very  grave  embarrassments.  At  the  time  the  Lopez 
expedition  was  supposed  to  be  about  to  sail,  application  by 
Spain  and  France  was  luade  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  send  a 
British  fleet  to  act  jointly  with  the  French  fleet  for  the  defence 
of  Cuba  against  such  attacks.  Lord  Palmereton  answered  that 
he  believed  the  trouble  would  blow  over ;  and  no  English  fleet 
was  then  sent.  But,  when  news  of  the  actual  sailing  of  Lopez 
was  received  in  London,  orders  were  issued  for  British  cruisers 
to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  to  cooperate  with  the  French 
in  protecting  the  island ;  and  Mr.  Crampton  was  instructed  to 
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explain  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  tliat  this  was 
done  in  the  most  fnendly  spirit.  How  this  step  was  vieived 
l»y  President  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Webster,  appears  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing private  correspondence,  Mr.  "Webster  being  then  at 
Marshfield : 

[the  FBESIDZNT  to  MX.  WEBSTER.] 

"  WuHinaTOH.  October  i,  1SB1. 

" .  .  .  .  Mr.  lUvcs  writes  that  a  treaty  has  been  entered  into  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  to  gnarantee  Cuba  to  Spain  ;  but  docB 
not  send  it,  or  its  contents  or  date.  The  EngUab  ehargi  gives  us  uotice 
that  England  has  ordered  her  vesaels  to  protect  Cuba  against  the  unlawfu] 
invasion  from  this  country,  but  sajs  he  knows  of  no  treaty,  tilt.  Rives 
has  been  written  to  for  fVirther  information.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
step  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  ill-advised  ;  and,  if  the  attempts  upon 
Cuba  ahall  be  resumed  (which  I  trust  they  will  not  be),  any  attempt  to 
prevent  such  expeditions  by  British  cruisers  roust  necessarily  involve  a 
right  of  search  into  our  whole  mercantile  marine  in  those  seas,  to  asceriain 
who  ought  to  be  arrested,  and  who  ought  to  pass,  and  this  would  be  ex- 
tremely annoying,  and  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  now 
existing  between  the  two  Governments. 

"But  I  have  been  interrupted,  and  the  mail  is  closing,  and  I  have  not 
time  to  say  much.  When  may  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  Waahington  ?  Though  jour  presence  at  all  times  would  be  very  accept- 
able, yet  give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  Remain  quiet  unUl  you  feel  able  to 
come.  In  hopes  that  your  health  may  be  speedily  restored, 
"I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

"M1LI.ABD  FlLLUORE." 

[sir.  wkdsteb  to  the  pbbbidest.] 

■'MiMBnDj),(Jr*>Ber  4,1661. 

" .  .  .  .  The  information  communicated  by  Mr.  Hives,  if  true,  may  be- 
come important ;  but  we  must  wait,  to  learn  its  particulaia.  I  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly whether  the  English  Government  would  do  so  rash  a  thing  as 
to  hiterfere  with  American  vessels,  on  the  seas,  under  pretence  of  their  con- 
taining Cuban  invaders.  This  could  never  be  aubmittcd  to.  I  do  not 
tbink  that  any  fiirther  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  at  present,  by  these 
bwkn  people,  as  I  do  not  see  where  they  con  now  raise  the  funds,  and 
lliereftire  I  liopc  wc  may  have  no  more  trouble.  If  an  official  communica- 
tion be  made  to  us  of  such  a  treaty  as  Mr.  Rives  supposes  may  have  been 
entered  into,  it  will  deserve  close  consideration.  We  must  look  to  our  own 
anttoedents.  In  General  Jackson's  time,  it  was  intimated  to  Spain,  by  onr 
Covrmment,  that  if  she  would  not  cede  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  we 
itodUI  s,^\i\  licr  in  maintaining  possession  of  it.    A  lively  fear  existed,  at 
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that  time,  that  England  had  designs  upon  the  island.  The  same  intima- 
tion was  given  to  Spain,  through  Mr.  Irving,  when  I  was  formerly  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  J.  Quincy  Adams  often  said  that,  if  necessary, 
we  ought  to  make  war  with  England  sooner  than  to  acquiesce  in  her 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  It  is  indeed  obvious  enough  what  danger  there 
would  be  to  us,  if  a  great  naval  power  were  to  possess  this  key  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Before  receiving  your  letter,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that,  if  this  matter  of  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France  should  be  announced  to  us,  and  should  seem  to  require  immediate 
attention,  I  would  hasten  to  Washington.  .  .  . 

"  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  command  me,  if  there  be  any  thing  whi^b 
I  can  do,  and  call  me  back  to  W^ashington  whenever  you  see  a  necessity 
for  so  doing.  Marshfield  is  very  pleasant,  and  its  air,  I  think,  useful,  but 
I  am  ready  to  quit  whenever  duty  requires. 

*^  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

[the  president  to   MR.   WEBSTER.] 

*'  W-AsniXGToy,  October  10, 1861. 

" .  .  .  .  Since  I  wrote  you  before,  I  learn  that  the  French  minister  has 
intimated,  rather  reluctantly,  that  his  Government  has  issued  similar  orders 
to  its  fleet  in  the  W'est  Indies  to  those  issued  by  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  Cuba.  A  despatch  from  Mr.  Rives  states  a  conversation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  denied  all  intention  of  interference 
by  the  French  Government. 

"  This  presents  a  singular  state  of  things,  and  looks  as  though  there 

was  a  \\ii\Q  finemng  between  Great  Britain  and  France  to  court  favor  with 

Spain,  and  if  possible  not  offend  us,  or  at  least  it  looks  as  though  France 

intended  this. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

^'  Millard  Fillmore." 

[MR.   WEBSTER   TO  THE  PRESIDENT.] 

"  BoBTOK,  October  12, 1851. 

" ....  I  entirely  concur  in  the  result  to  which  the  Cabinet  has  come, 
to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  information,  at  present,  on  the  subject  in 
regard  to  England  and  France  and  the  Cuban  business. 

*'  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  governments,  or  either  of 
them,  dare  to  search  an  American  merchantman  on  the  high-seas,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  individuals  may  be  on  board,  bound  to  Cuba,  and  with  hos- 
tile purposes. 

"  The  only  case  to  justify  a  seizure  and  detention  would  be  that  of  an 
armed  vessel  fitted  out  obviously  and  flagrantly  for  warlike  purposes, 
found  sailing  on  the  high-seas  without  a  commission  from  any  acknowl- 
edged government.     Such  a  vessel  might  be  regarded  as  a  pirate,  being 
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hostis  Tiumani  generis^  and  might  be  destroyed  by  the  ship-of-war  of  any 
goTernment.  But  then  it  must  be  certiiin  tliat  the  vessel  was  destined  to 
act  piratically. 

**  I  have  written  to  IMr.  Rives  to  send  us  an  account  of  the  French  laws, 
respecting  enlistments  in  France  for  foreign  military  service,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  expeditions  set  on  foot  in  France  against  states  or  governments 
with  which  France  is  at  peace. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Da3i*l  Webster." 


The  unhappy  men  who  were  executed  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Cuba  left  letters  of  farewell  to  their  friends  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  Captain-General,  who  sent 
them  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish  consul  at 
that  place.  This  person  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  21st 
of  August,  by  the  steamer  which  brought  accounts  of  the  execu- 
tions. As  the  letters  were  not  immediately  deposited  in  the 
post-office,  a  rumor  spread  through  the  city  that  the  Spanish 
consul  had  detained  them.  A  mob  thereupon  attacked  the 
houses  of  Spanish  residents,  broke  into  the  office  of  the  Spanish 
consul,  defaced  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  Spanish  flag. 

When  Mr.  Webster  arrived  in  "Washington,  fi'om  his  visit  to 
the  North,  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  reply  to  a  very 
serious  application  for  redress  of  these  outrages,  presented  by 
Don  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister,  on  the 
14th  of  October.  Mr.  Calderon  was  naturally  impatient  at  the 
delay  that  had  occurred,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Webster's  ab- 
sence from  Washington.  The  first  draft  of  an  answer  to  Mr.  Cal- 
deron's  dispatch  was  shown  to  him  informally  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  4th  of  November.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  it, 
because  it  did  not  propose  any  "  act  of  lionor  to  the  national 
flag  of  Spain,  of  equal  publicity  with  the  contempt  which  had 
been  put  upon  it."  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  all  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  who  approached  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  who  enjoyed  his  personal  confidence  and  respect,  that 
they  could  present  to  him  any  consideration  or  proposal  which 
touched  their  national  honor,  with  entire  certainty  that  what 
they  desired  would  be  received  and  answered  with  exact  jus- 
tice.    Tlie  excellent  man,  who  was  at  this  time  the  represent  a- 
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live  of  Spain  in  the  United  States,  was  greatly  concerned  lest 
the  answer  to  his  application  for  redress  should  not  cover  the 
point  on  which  he  was  convinced  the  future  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  must  necessarily  turn.  He  was,  in 
fact,  under  positive  instructions  from  his  Government  to  termi- 
nate his  mission,  if  satisfaction  could  not  be  obtained  on  the 
point  in  question.  He  therefore  addressed  a  very  urgent  pri- 
vate letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he  asked  that  the  United 
States  should  make  to  the  Spanish  citizens  and  to  the  Spanish 
consul  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the  personal  losses  and  inju- 
ries which  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  rioters  in  New 
Orleans,  and  that  the  national  flag  of  Spain  should  be  publicly 
honored  in  one  of  two  modes.     On  this  point  he  said : 

**  It  is  no  extraordinary  demonstration  which  is  asked ;  no  act  which 
the  narrowest  mind  could  torture  into  an  act  of  self-dbasement.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  act  of  honor  to  the  flag  of  Spain,  of  equal  publicity  with  the  con- 
tempt which  has  been  put  upon  it.  The  most  usual  and  obvious  mode 
would  be,  the  restoration  of  the  flag  to  the  consulate,  with  appropriate 
honors  (that  is  to  say,  salute) ^  a  consul  ad  interim  being  named  by  me,  or, 
if  it  be  preferred,  either  Mr.  Laborde  or  another  might  be  brought  to  New 
Orleans  in  a  public  ship  of  Spain,  and  a  customary  salute  given  to  the  flag. 
If  any  of  these  modes  be  adopted  for  publicly  restoring  Spain  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  honored  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  disclaiming  the  indignity 
which  has  been  put  upon  her,  under  circumstances  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world,  the  object  we  both  desire  will  be  accomplished ; 
but  without  this,  I  can  only  repeat  that,  if  I  were  capable  of  continuing 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  it  is  definitively 
placed  beyond  my  power  to  do  so." 

Mr.  "Webster  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take  any  ap- 
propriate steps  which  should  signify  to  the  Spanish  nation  and 
the  world  the  sense  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  entertained  of  this  outrage.  But  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  with  some  care  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
public  law  to  this  case.  He  therefore  pointed  out,  in  his  offi- 
cial answer,  which  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Calderon  on  the 
13th  of  November,  a  distinction  which  that  minister  had  over- 
looked. In  regard  to  the  claims  of  Spanish  citizens  who  were 
not  official  persons,  he  informed  Mr.  Calderon  that  such  resi- 
dent foreigners  were  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  in  their 
persons  and  property,  upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
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the  United  States,  and  with  the  same  right  to  resort  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  for  redress  of  personal  injuries;  and  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  i)rovide  for  their  special  indemnification/  But  the 
case  of  the  consul  he  regarded  as  quite  different,  because  he 
was  an  oflScial  person  residing  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  although  the  case  was  without  a  pre- 
cedent, Mr.  Webster  at  once  advised  the  President  to  make 
one,  and  informed  Mr.  Calderon  that  a  recommendation  would 
be  made  to  Congress  to  indemnify  the  consul  for  his  personal 
losses.  In  regard  to  the  insult  to  the  Spanish  flag,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said : 

"  Mr.  Calderon  thinks  that  the  enormity  of  this  act  of  popular  violence 
is  heightened  by  its  insult  to  the  flag  of  "Spain.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  earnestly  deprecate  any  indignity  offered  in  this  coun- 
try, in  time  of  peace,  to  the  flag  of  a  nation  so  ancient,  so  respectable,  so 
renowned,  as  Spain.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Calderon  should  be  proud,  and 
that  all  patriotic  Spaniards  of  this  generation  should  be  proud,  of  that 
Castilian  ensign,  which,  in  times  past,  has  been  regarded  so  high,  and 
waved  so  often  over  fields  of  acknowledged  and  distinguished  valor ;  and 
wliich  has  floated  also,  without  stain,  on  all  seas,  and  especially,  in  early 
days,  on  those  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  all  the  Indies.  Mr.  Calderon 
may  be  assured  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  and 
cannot  desire  to  witness  the  desecration  or  degradation  of  the  national 
banner  of  his  country. 

*'  It  appears,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  no  flag  was  actually  flying, 
or  publicly  exhibited,  when  the  outrage  took  place ;  but  this  can  make  no 
difference  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  offence,  or  its  enormity.  The 
persons  comx)osing  the  mob  knew  that  they  were  offering  insult  and  injury 
to  an  officer  of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  United  States  under 
the  sanction  of  laws  and  treaties,  and  therefore  their  conduct  admits  of  no 
justification.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Calderon  and  his  Government  are  aware 
that  recent  intelligence  had  then  been  received  from  Havana,  not  a 
little  calculated  to  excite  popular  feeling  in  a  great  city,  and  to  lead  to 
popular  excesses.  If  this  be  no  justification,  as  it  certainly  is  none,  it  may 
still  be  taken  into  view  and  regarded  as  showing  that  the  outrage,  how- 
ever flagrant,  was  committed  in  the  heat  of  blood,  and  not  in  pursuance 
of  any  premeditated  plan  or  purpose  of  injury  or  insult.    The  people  of 

*  Some  of  the  subordinate  officers  at  States.    Mr.  Webster  expressed  his  re- 

the  State  Department  had,  in  Mr.  Web-  grct  at  this  misapprehension,   but  he 

ster's  absence,   given  Mr.  Calderon  to  distinctly   overruled    the    principle    on 

understand    that    reparation    of    these  which  Mr.  Calderon  had  been  verbally 

losses  sustained  by  private  Spanish  sub-  informed   that  our  Government  would 

jects  would  be  made    by  the  United  act. 
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the  United  States  are  accustomed,  in  all  cases  of  alleged  crime,  to  slow 
and  cautious  investigation  and  deliberate  trial  before  sentence  of  condem- 
nation is  passed,  however  apparent,  or  however  enormous  the  imputed 
offence  may  be.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  information  of  the  execu- 
tion, so  soon  after  their  arrest,  of  the  persons  above  referred  to,  most  of 
whom  were  known  in  New  Orleans,  and  who  were  taken,  not  in  Cuba,  but 
at  sea,  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  island,  should  have  produced  a 
belief,  however  erroneous,  that  they  had  been  executed  without  any  trial 
whatever,  and  caused  an  excitement  in  the  city,  the  outbreak  of  which  the 
public  authorities  were  unable  for  the  moment  to  prevent  or  control." 

In  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  honor  which  Mr.  Calderon  had 
requested,  the  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"  In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  has  to  say,  that  if  ^Ir.  Laborde  shall 
return  to  his  post,  or  any  other  consul  for  New  Orleans  shall  be  appointed 
by  her  Catholic  Majesty's  Government,  the  officers  of  this  Government  resi- 
dent in  that  city  will  be  instructed  to  receive  and  treat  him  with  courtesy, 
and  with  a  national  salute  to  the  flag  of  his  ship,  if  he  shall  arrive  in  a 
Spanish  vessel,  as  a  demonstration  of  respect,  such  as  may  signify  to  him, 
and  to  his  XJovemraent,  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  gross  injustice  done  to  his  predecessor  by  a  lawless 
mob,  as  well  as  the  indignity  and  insult  offered  by  it  to  a  foreign  state 
with  which  the  United  States  are,  and  wish  ever  to  remain,  on  terms  of 
the  most  respectful  and  pacific  intercourse.''  * 

How  necessary  it  was  for  our  Government  to  proceed  in 
this  delicate  matter  with  the  gi'eatest  circumspection,  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  this  correspondence,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  persons  captured  in  Cuba,  as 
having  constituted  a  part  of  Lopez's  forces,  had  already  been 
carried  to  Spain,  where  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  mines.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  American  citizens, 
young  men  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  representations  of 
Lopez,  concerning  the  political  condition  of  Cuba,  and  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Webster  did  not  claim  that 
these  men  could  legally  demand  tlie  protection  of  their  own 
Government ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  interpose  in  their  bo- 

*  When   this  dispatch   was    read  in  to  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  upon  the  subject 

Europe,  it  drew  from  Lord  rdmerston  of  that  difference,  !•  highly  creditable  to  the 

♦i»«  <vLii^«,:««  «Ko««.„*:.^«fl   :„  «  a:  , t^u  pood  tolth  and  sense  of  Inetice  of  the  United 

the  following  observations,  m  a  dispatch  It^tes  Government,  and  the  Pregldcnt  has 

Kent  by  him  December  9,  1851,  to  Mr.  morerlghtly  consulted  the  true  dignltv  of  the 

Crampton,  the  British  charge  d'affaires  country,  by  so  handsome  a  communicaUon, 

•»  Tr^cU;n^r*/^n  .  thau  If  the  acknowledpncnt  of  wrong  and 

Bi  %>  a&ningion  .  ^^le  expression  of  regret  had  been  made  in 


The  note  which  Mr.  Webster  addressed     more  nigsrardly  terms." 
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lialf  with  the  Spanisli  Government,  mainly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  terrible  example  inflicted  by  the  execution  of  fifty  of 
their  comrades  in  Cuba  was  enough.  This  he  did,  in  a  very 
earnest  manner,  by  a  dispatch  to  the  American  minister  in 
Spain/  But  there  was  one  among  these  persons  whose  case 
required  a  special  treatment.  This  was  Mr.  John  S.  Thrasher, 
who,  although  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  had  been  long 
resident  in  Havana,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  natural- 
ized there,  and  to  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
He  had  been  tried  for  high-treason  or  conspiracy,  had  been 
con\acted,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  confinement  at  hard 
labor,  and  had  been  sent  to  Spain  in  execution  of  the  sentence. 
A  good  deal  of  obscurity  attended  his  case,  since  he  had  him- 
self made  no  commimication  to  our  Government,  in  regard  to 
the  important  point  of  his  supposed  allegiance  as  a  Spanish 
subject.  It  was  claimed,  however,  by  his  friends  that,  on  his 
trial,  he  had  been  deprived  of  privileges  secured  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  the  seventh  article  of  our  treaty  with 
Spain,  of  1795.  In  dealing  with  his  case,  both  in  a  disj^atch  to 
the  American  minister  in  Spain,  and  in  a  special  report  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Webster  made  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
rules  of  public  law  which  regulate  a  change  of  domicile,  which 
define  the  degree  of  allegiance  due  from  foreigners  residing  in 
a  country  permanently  or  temporarily,  and  which  warrant  a 
claim  to  the  protection  of  treaties  when  the  native  character 
has  not  been  renounced  or  lost.* 

In  Januarj'-,  1852,  Mr.  Calderon  had  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming Mr.  Webster  that  these  prisoners  had  been  released. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  Uevolution  in  1848, 
Louis  Kossuth  and  many  of  his  companions,  leaders  in  that 
effort  to  establish  the  independence  of  Hungary,  took  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  Turkey.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Sultan  engaged  to  detain  them  for  one  year,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period,  unless  further  conventions  should 
be  entered  into  to  prolong  their  detention,  it  was  understood 
here  that  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demanded  of  the  Porte  that  these 
persons  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.     The  menacing  attitude 

>  XoYember  26, 1851.    See  Works,  tL,  518,  et  $fq.  *  Ibid.,  tL,  518,  621. 
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thns  taken  toward  the  Government  of  so  weak  a  power  as  Tur- 
key, in  regard  to  the  inviolability  of  her  national  territorj^  led 
Mr.  Webster,  although  not  at  that  time  in  any  oflScial  position 
but  that  of  a  Senator  (1849),  to  seize  the  first  public  opportu- 
nity to  lift  up  his  voice  in  tones  that  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  guide  the  opinion 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  At  a  social  but  public  festi- 
val of  the  "  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,"  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1849,  Mr.  Webster  said,  what  was  immedi- 
ately circulated  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  events  of  the  past  year  are  many,  and  some  of  them 
most  interesting.  They  seem  to  result  from  an  indefinite  purpose  of  those 
who  wish  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  things  in  Europe.  They  have  had 
no  distinct  ideas.  There  may  be  incidental  benefits  arising  from  the  scenes 
of  turmoil  and  blood ;  but  no  general  and  settled  change  for  the  better. 
These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage  the  imperial  sway  of  despots.  They 
may  serve  to  convince  those  who  hold  despotic  power,  that  they  may 
shake  their  own  thrones  if  they  do  not  yield  something  to  popular  de- 
mands.   In  that  sense  some  good  may  come  of  these  events. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  all  had  our  sym- 
pathies much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  effort  for  liberty.  We  have  all 
wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more  rational  hope  of  establish- 
ing free  government  in  Hungary  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  where 
the  question  has  been  in  agitation  within  the  last  twelve  months.  But 
despotic  power  from  abroad  intervened  to  suppress  that  hope. 

"  And,  gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  know.  For  my  part, 
at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events  connected  with 
Hungary  than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her  struggle  for  liberty.  I  sec 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demands  of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth 
and  his  companions  shall  be  given  up,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure. 
And  I  sec  that  this  demand  is  made  in  derision  of  the  established  law  of 
nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or 
despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its 
power,  and  the  earthquake  has  its  power ;  but  there  is  something  among 
men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones  than  lightning,  whirl- 
wind, or  earthquake,  and  that  is,  the  excited  and  aroused  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  wbrld.  Gentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
holds  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  fact  that  he 
negotiates  with  civilized  nations,  and  that  he  forms  alliances  and  treaties 
with  them.  He  professes,  in  fact,  to  live  in  a  civilized  age,  and  to  govern 
an  enlightened  nation.  I  say  that,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall 
perpetrate  so  great  a  violation  of  national  law  as  to  seize  these  Hungarians 
and  to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  and  malefactor  in  the 
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view  of  the  public  law  of  the  world.  The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribu- 
nal to  try  him,  and  he  must  appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  his  hand,  and 
plead,  and  abide  its  judgment. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  supreme  lawgiver  in  his  own  country, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law  also.  But,  thanks  be  to 
God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  lawgiver  or  executor  of  national  law,  and  every 
offence  against  that  is  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world. 
If  he  breaks  that  law  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  case,  the  whole 
world  has  a  right  to  call  him  out,  and  to  demand  his  punishment. 

^^Our  rights  as  a  nation,  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held  under  the 
sanction  of  national  law ;  a  law  which  becomes  more  important  from  day 
to  day ;  a  law  which  none,  who  profess  to  agree  to  it,  are  at  liberty  to 
violate.  Nor  let  him  imagine,  nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  mere  force 
can  subdue  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
diffuse  that  sentiment,  and  to  destroy  the  power  which  he  most  desires  to 
establish  and  secure. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  bones  of  poor  John  Wickliffe  were  dug  out  of  his 

grave  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt  for  his  heresy ;  and  his 

ashes  were  thrown  upon  a  river  in  Warwickshire.     Some  prophet  of  that 

day  said : 

*  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  rans. 
The  Seyem  to  the  aca, 
Aud  Wickliffe's  duet  shall  spread  abroad. 
Wide  an  the  waters  be.' 

"Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  unquali- 
fied, unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it  appease,  what  will 
it  pacify  ?  It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it  will  mix  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in  the  air,  and  it  will 
return  with  awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  violators  of  national 
law  and  universal  justice.  I  cannot  say  when  or  in  what  form ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it  that,  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principali- 
ties, and  powers,  must  look  out  for  the  consequences. 

*'  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part ;  let  us  understand  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the  world,  at  the  most 
interesting  era  of  its  hbtory.  Let  us  consider  the  mission  and  the  destiny 
which  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  for  us,  and  let  us  so  take  care 
of  our  own  conduct  that,  with  irreproachable  hearts,  and  with  hands  void 
of  offence,  we  may  stand  up  whenever  and  wherever  called  upon,  and,  with 
a  voice  not  to  be  disregarded,  say,  This  shall  not  be  done,  at  least  not 
without  our  protest." 

In  the  progress  of  events  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
of  Turkey,  strengthened  by  the  general  manifestation,  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America,  of  such  sentiments  as  those  to  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  given  utterance,  had  refused  to  surrender  the 
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Hungarian  refugees  to  any  power.  It  removed  them,  however, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  its  frontiers,  and  confined  them  at 
Kutaieh  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were  still  detained  when 
Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fill- 
more. It  was  understood  that  they  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
come  to  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Clayton,  the  predecessor 
of  Mr.  Webster,  had  instructed  the  American  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople to  offer  to  receive  them  on  board  of  one  of  our 
national  ships,  to  be  conveyed  to  this  country.  This  offer  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Turkish  Government,  in  consequence 
of  its  engagement  with  Austria,  to  detain  these  refugees  for  a 
certain  period.  This  period,  it  was  understood,  was  about  to 
expire  in  February,  1851 ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  President  Fillmore,  then  determined  to  secure 
their  release,  and  their  free  departure  for  the  United  States. 
The  undertaking  was  a  delicate  one.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  Turkey  that  these  per- 
sons were  not  demanded  by  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  equally  necessary  to  convince  the  Porte  that  the 
American  Government  stood  ready,  from  friendly  motives,  to 
relieve  it  from  the  embarrassment  created  by  the  demand  of 
Austria,  that  these  refugees  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  whom 
the  Government  of  the  Sultan  was  bound  by  its  engagements 
with  Austria  to  detain  further.  Mr.  Webster  considered  that 
the  best  solution  of  tliis  whole  matter  was,  to  withdraw  these 
persons  from  Europe ;  and  that  the  consent  of  Turkey  to  their 
release,  and  to  their  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  was  indispensable  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the 
independence  of  Turkey  by  either  Austria  or  Russia.  At  the 
same  time,  the  offer  had  to  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  Austria  might  endeavor  to  cause  its  rejection  by  Turkey, 
she  could  have  no  reason  for  complaining  of  us.  All  these  ob- 
jects were  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Webster's  dispatch 
to  the  American  minister  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Barringer, 
under  date  of  February  28,  1851.*  After  a  review  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Government  of  the  Porte  should  enter  into  no 
new  stipulations  with  any  power  for  the  further  detention  of 
the  refugees,  the  dispatch  closed  as  follows : 

>  Works,  vi.,  691. 
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"The  detention  of  these  persons  for«  short  period  of  time,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  at  once  repair  to  other  parts  of  Europe  to  renew  their 
operations,  was  a  request  that  it  was  not  unnatural  to  make,  and  which  it 
was  certainly  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  grant,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  its  dignity,  or  any  want  of  kindness  toward  the  refugees. 

"  But  at  this  time  all  possible  apprehension  of  danger  or  disturbance, 
to  result  from  their  liberation,  has  ceased.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
since  the  last  Hungarian  army  surrendered,  and  the  attempt  at  revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  was  most  sternly  crushed  by  the  united  forces  of  two  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Their  chief  associates  are,  like  themselves,  in 
exile,  or  have  perished  on  the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold,  or  by  military  ex- 
ecution. Their  estates  are  confiscated,  their  families  dispersed,  and  every 
castle,  fortress,  and  city  of  Hungary  is  in  the  possession  of  the  forces  of 
Austria. 

"  They  themselves,  by  their  desire  to  remove  so  far  from  the  scene  of 
their  late  conflict,  declare  that  they  entertain  no  hope  or  thought  of  other 
similar  attempts,  and  wish  only  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  themselves 
altogether  from  all  European  association,  and  seek  new  homes  in  the  vast 
regions  of  the  United  States.  For  their  attempt  at  independence  they 
have  most  dearly  paid ;  and  now,  broken  in  fortune  and  in  heart,  without 
home  or  country — a  band  of  exiles,  whose  only  future  is  a  tearful  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  whose  only  request  is  to  spend  their  remaining  days  in 
obscure  industry — they  wait  the  permission  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
remove  themselves,  and  all  that  may  remain  to  them,  across  the  ocean,  to 
the  uncultivated  regions  of  America,  and  leave  forever  a  continent  which, 
to  them,  has  become  more  gloomy  than  the  wilderness,  more  lone  and 
dreary  than  the  desert. 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  expect  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Turkish  monarch  that  this  permission  will  be  given ;  they  wait  to  receive 
those  exiles  on  their  shores,  where,  without  giving  just  cause  of  uneasiness 
to  any  government,  they  may  enjoy  whatever  of  consolation  can  be  af- 
forded by  sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  and  that  assistance  in  their  neces- 
sities which  this  people  have  never  been  late  in  offering  to  any,  and  which 
they  are  not  now  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  render.  Accustomed 
themselves  to  high  ideas  of  national  independence,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  regret  to  see  the  Government  of  the  vast  empire  of 
Turkey  constrained  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  exercise  the  duty  of 
keeping  prisoners  for  other  powers.  You  will  further  say  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  that,  if,  as  this  Government  hopes  and  believes,  M.  Kossuth  and  his 
companions  are  allowed  to  depart  from  the  dominions  of  his  Imperial 
3Iajesty,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  commencing  in  May,  1850,  they  will 
find  conveyance  to  the  United  States  in  some  of  its  national  ships,  now  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose ;  and  you 
will,  on  receiving  assurances  that  these  persons  will  be  permitted  to  em- 
bark, ascertain  precisely  their  number,  and  immediately  give  notice  to  tho 
75 
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